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OUIS-PHILIPPE,  the  late  king  of  the 
French,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  Europe,  was  born  in  Paris,  October 
6,  1773.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis- 
Philippe-Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans — better 
known  under  his  revolutionary  title  of 
Philippe  Eg-alite — and  of  Marie,  only  daug-h- 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  wealthy  Duke  of  Penthievre.  The  Orleans 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  of  which  Louis-Philippe  was 
the  head,  originated  in  Philippe,  a  young-er  son  of  Louis  XIIL, 
created  Due  d'Orleans  by  his  elder  brother  Louis  XIV.,  and  of 
whom  Louis-Philippe  was  the  grandson's  great-grandson.  Phi- 
lippe, the  first  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  twice  married  ;  his  second 
wife  being  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bohemia,  granddaughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.     From  this  lady  the  Orleans  family  are 
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descended,  and  throug-h  her  trace  a  direct  relationship  to  the  line  of 
Stuart,  and  the  present  royal  family  of  England.  While  a  child, 
Louis-Philippe  was  entitled  Duke'  of  Valois ;  but  on  his  father 
succeeding-  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1785,  he  became 
Duke  of  Chartres,  which  title  for  a  number  of  years  he  retained. 
Whatever  were  the  personal  and  political  faults  of  Citizen  Eg-a- 
lite,  he  was  a  kind  father,  and  beloved  by  his  children,  five  in 
number,  one  of  whom,  however,  a  daug'hter,  died  young-.  Desir- 
ous of  imparting-  to  his  family  a  sound  education,  in  which  he 
himself  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deficient,  he  committed  them 
to  the  superintendence  of  Madame  de  Sillery — better  known  by 
her  later  adopted  title  of  Countess  de  Genlis.  Notwithstanding- 
the  subsequent  errors  of  this  lady,  she  was  eminently  qualified, 
by  her  talents  and  dispositions,  to  be  an  instructress  of  youth. 
The  principles  on  which  she  based  her  plans  of  education  were 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  such  as  are  only  now 
beginning-  to  be  generally  imderstood.  She  considered  that  it 
was  of  the  first  importance  to  surround  children  almost  from 
their  cradle  with  happy  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everything  likely  to  contaminate  their  minds  or  feel- 
ings. It  was  necessary,  above  all  things,  to  implant  in  them 
a  universal  spirit  of  love  —  a  love  of  God  and  his  works,  the 
consciousness  that  all  was  from  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  Creator 
and  Presei"ver,  who  willed  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  To 
excite  this  feeling  in  her  young  charge,  she  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  arousing  the  sentiment  of  wonder  with  respect  to 
natural  phenomena,  and  then  of  explaining  the  seeming  marvels 
on  principles  which  an  awakening  intelligence  could  be  led  to 
comprehend.  The  other  means  adopted  to  form  the  character 
of  her  young  pupils — the  Duke  of  Valois,  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
the  Count  Beaujolais,  and  their  sister  the  Princess  Adelaide — 
were  equally  to  be  admired.  While  receiving  instructions  in 
different  branches  of  polite  learning,  and  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines and  graces,  fi-om  properly  qualified  tutors,  they  learned, 
without  labour  or  pain,  to  speak  English,  Gennan,  and  Italian, 
by  being  attended  by  domestics  who  respectively  conversed  in 
these  languages.  Nor  was  their  physical  education  neglected. 
The  boys  were  trained  to  endure  all  kinds  of  bodily  fatigue,  and 
taught  a  variety  of  useful  and  amusing  industrial  exercises.  At 
St  Leu,  a  pleasant  country  residence  near  Paris,  where  the 
family  resided  under  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  the 
young  princes  cultivated  a  small  garden  under  the  direction  of 
a  Gennan  gardener,  while  they  were  instructed  in  botany  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  medical  gentleman,  who  was  the 
companion  of  their  rambles.  They  had  also  ateliers,  or  work- 
shops, in  which  they  were  taught  turning,  basket-making,  weav- 
ing, and  carpentry.  The  young  Duke  of  Valois  took  pleasure 
in  these  pursuits — as  what  boy  would  not,  under  proper  direc- 
tion, and  if  allowed  scope  for  his  ingenuity?     He  excelled  in 
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cabinet-making' ;  and,  assisted  only  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  made  a  handsome  cupboard,  and  a  table  with 
drawers,  for  a  poor  woman  in  the  village  of  St  Leu. 

At  this  period  of  his  youth,  as  well  as  in  more  advanced  years, 
the  subject  of  our  memoir  gave  many  tokens  of  a  benevolent  and 
noble  disposition,  sacrificing  on  many  occasions  his  pocket-money 
to  relieve  distress,  and  exerting  himself  to  succour  the  oppressed. 
Speaking  of  his  progress  and  character  under  her  tuition,  the 
Countess  de  Genlis  observes :  "  The  Duke  of  Chartres  has  greatly 
improved  in  disposition  during  the  past  year ;  he  was  born  with 
good  inclinations,  and  is  now  become  intelligent  and  virtuous. 
Possessing  none  of  the  frivolities  of  the  age,  he  disdains  the 
puerilities  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  so  many  young  men  of 
rank — such  as  fashions,  dress,  trinkets,  follies  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  desire  for  novelties.  He  has  no  passion  for  money ;  he  is 
disintei'ested ;  despises  glare;  and  is  consequently  truly  noble. 
Finally,  he  has  an  excellent  heart,  which  is  common  to  his 
brothers  and  sister,  and  which,  joined  to  reflection,  is  capable  of 
producing  all  other  good  qualities." 

A  favourite  method  of  instruction  pursued  by  Madame  de 
Genlis  consisted  in  taking  her  young  pupils  on  a  variety  of 
holiday  excursions.  Interesting  rural  scenes,  spots  consecrated 
by  historical  transactions,  cabinets  of  curiosities,  manufacturing 
estabhshments,  &c.  were  thus  visited,  and  made  the  subject  of 
useful  observation.  In  the  summer  of  1787,  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  her  children,  accompanied  by  their  superintendent, 
visited  Spa,  the  health  of  the  duchess  requiring  aid  from  the 
mineral  waters  of  that  celebrated  place  of  resort.  A  pleasing 
anecdote  is  related  of  the  Orleans  family  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit.  The  health  of  the  duchess  having  been  much  improved 
by  the  waters  of  the  Sauveniere — a  spring  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  in  the  midst  of  pleasing  scenery — the  Duke  of  Chartres 
and  his  brothers  and  sister,  prompted  by  their  instructress,  re- 
solved on  giving  a  gay  and  commemorative  fete.  Round  the 
spring  they  formed  a  beautiful  walk,  removed  the  stones  and 
rocks  which  were  in  the  way,  and  caused  it  to  be  ornamented 
with  seats,  with  small  bridg-es  placed  over  the  torrents,  and 
covered  the  surrounding  woods  with  charming  shrubs  in  flower. 
At  the  end  of  the  walk  conducting  to  the  spring  whose  waters 
had  been  so  efficacious,  was  a  kind  of  little  wood,  which  had  an 
opening  looking  out  upon  a  precipice  remarkable  for  its  height, 
and  for  being  covered  with  majestic  piles  of  rock  and  trees. 
Beyond  it  was  a  landscape  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  In  the 
wood  was  raised  by  the  duke  and  his  bx'others  and  sister  an 
altar  to  "  Gratitude,"  of  white  marble,  on  which  was  the 
following  inscription  : — "  The  waters  of  the  Sauveniere  having 
restored  the  health  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  her  children  have 
embellished  the  neighbourhood  of  its  springs,  and  have  them- 
selves traced  the  walks  and  cleared  the  woods  with  more  bssIt 
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duity  tlian  the  workmen  who  laboured  under  their  orders."  On 
the  fete  day  in  question,  the  yoiuig-  Duke  of  Chartres  expressed 
with  <»-raee  and  effect  liis  filial  t^entiments  of  devotedness  and 
love,  but  suddenly  left  the  side  of  his  mother,  and  appeared  with 
his  brothers  and  sister,  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  himself  holding-  a  chisel  in  his  hand,  and  appearing-  to 
be  writing'  in  it  the  word  "  Gratitude."  The  effect  was  magical ; 
all  present  were  at  once  charmed  and  touched  ;  and  many  a 
cheek  was  bedewed  with  pleasurable  tears.* 

The  same  authority  from  whom  we  have  the  above  anecdote, 
relates  some  interesting-  particulars  of  a  journey  which  the  family 
made  about  this  period  to  Eu,  in  Normandy,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded westward  ])y  Havre  to  tlie  bay  of  Avranches.  Here  they 
visited  the  rocky  fortress  of  St  Michael,  which,  standing-  within 
the  marg-in  of  the  sea,  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  distance 
of  many  miles  around.  Long  celebrated  for  its  shrine  of  St 
Michael,  the  convent  in  this  island -fort  had  for  ages  been 
visited  by  thousands  of  devotees,  and  probably  this  S2)ecies  of 
celebrity,  as  well  as  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  and  its 
historical  associations,  induced  the  young-  princes  of  Orleans  to 
view  it  with  some  deg-ree  of  interest.  Till  this  period,  its 
dungeons  had  been  employed  as  a  state-prison ;  and  these  were 
viewed  Avith  melancholy  i'eelings  by  the  young  visitors.  While 
conducted  over  these  gloomy  recesses  by  the  monks,  to  whose 
charge  the  prison  had  been  committed,  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
made  some  inquiries  relative  to  an  iron  co'/e,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  close  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  monks,  in 
reply,  told  him  that  the  cag-e  was  not  of  iron,  but  of  wood, 
framed  of  enormous  logs,  between  which  were  interstices  of  the 
width  of  three  and  four  fing-er  -  breadths.  It  was  then  about 
fifteen  years  since  any  prisoners  had  been  ivholhj  confined 
therein,  but  any  who  were  violent  were  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Duke  of  Chartres  expressed 
his  surprise  that  so  cruel  a  measure,  in  so  damp  a  place,  should 
be  permitted.  The  prior  replied,  that  it  was  his  intention,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  destroy  this  monument  of  cruelty,  since 
the  Count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  had  visited  Mount 
St  Michael  a  few  months  previous,  and  had  positively  commanded 
its  demolition.  "  In  that  case,"  said  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  "  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all  be  present  at  its  destruc- 
tion, for  that  will  dehght  us."  The  next  morning-  was  fixed  by 
the  prior  for  the  good  work  of  demolition,  and  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  with  the  most  touching  expression,  and  with  a  force 
really  beyond  his  years,  g-ave  the  first  blow  with  his  axe  to  the 
cag-e,  amidst  the  transports,  acclamations,  and  applauses  of  the 
prisoners.  The  Swiss  who  was  appointed  to  show  this  monster 
cag-e,  alone  looked  g-rave  and  disappointed,  for  he  made  money 
*  Reminiscences  of  Men  and  Things — a  series  of  interesting  papers  in  Fraeer'3 
Magazine :  1843. 
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br  conducting  strang-ers  to  view  it.  When  the  Duke  of  Chartres 
was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  he  pi-esented  the  Swiss  with 
ten  louis,  and  with  mucli  wit  and  good  humour  observed,  "  Do 
now,  my  o:ood  Swiss,  in  future,  instead  of  showing  the  cage  to 
travellers,  point  out  to  them  the  place  where  it  once  stood ;  and 
surely  to  hear  of  its  destruction  will  aiford  to  them  all  more  plea- 
sure than  to  have  seen  it." 

One  of  the  means  by  which  IMadame  de  Genlis  endeavoured  to 
teach  her  pupils  to  examine  and  regulate  their  own  minds  and 
conduct,  was  the  keeping  of  a  journal,  in  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  enter  every  occurrence,  great  and  small,  in  which  they 
were  personally  concerned.  The  journal  kept  by  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  in  consequence  of  this  recommendation,  has  latterly 
been  given  to  the  public,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  some 
interesting  particulars  of  his  early  life,  as  well  as  with  the  senti- 
ments which  he  then  entertained.  The  latter  are  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  lad  reared  within  the  all-prevailing 
influence  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  Of  the  political  move- 
ments of  1789,  Madame  ie  Genlis  and  her  husband  were  warm 
adherents  ;  and  they  failed  not,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  to  impi"ess  their  sentiments  on  the  susceptible  mind 
of  their  charge.  Introduced,  and  entered  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  appears  from  his  journal  to 
have  been  in  almost  daily  attendance  on  the  sittings  of  this 
tumultuary  body,  as  well  as  the  National  Assembly.  What  was 
much  more  creditable  to  his  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  been 
equally  assiduous  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  surgery  by  his 
visits  to  the  Hotel-Dieu,  or  great  public  hospital  of  Paris.  A  few 
entries  in  his  journal  on  these  and  other  points,  illustrative  of  his 
youthful  character  and  pursuits,  may  here  be  introduced. 

"  Nov.  2  (1790). — I  was  yesterday  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  much  applauded.  I  returned  thanks  for  the  kind 
reception  which  they  were  so  good  as  to  give  me,  and  I  assured 
them  that  I  should  never  deviate  from  the  sacred  duties  of  a 
good  patriot  and  a  good  citizen. 

Nov.  26. — I  went  this  morning  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The  next 
time  I  shall  dress  the  patients  myself.         *         * 

Dec.  2. — I  went  yesterday  morning  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  I 
dressed  two  patients,  and  gave  one  six,  and  the  other  three 
livres.         *         * 

Dec.  25. — I  Avent  yesterday  morning  to  confession.  I  dined 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  and  then  went  to  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
whence  I  could  not  get  away  till  eight  o'clock.  *  *  I  went 
to  the  midnight  mass  at  St  Eustache,  returned  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  got  to  bed  at  half-past  two.  I  performed  my 
devotions  at  this  mass  [Christmas]. 

Jan.  7  (1791). — I  went  this  morning  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  a 
hackney-coach,  as  my  carriage  was  not  come,  and  it  rained  hard. 
I  dressed  the  patients,  and  bled  three  women.         *         * 
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Jan.  8. — In  the  morning-  to  tlie  Assembly  ;  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  Jacobins.  M.  de  Noailles  ju-esented  a  work  on  the 
Revolution,  by  Mr  Joseph  Towers,  in  answer  to  Mr  Burke.  He 
praised  it  highly,  and  proposed  that  I  should  be  appointed  to 
translate  it.  This  proposition  was  adopted  with  great  applause, 
and  I  foolishly  consented,  but  expressiiig  my  fear  that  I  should 
not  fulfil  their  expectations.  I  returned  home  at  a  quarter 
past  seven.  At  night,  my  father  told  me  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  it,  and  I  must  excuse  myself  to  the  Jacobins  on  Sunday.  [We 
are  afterwards  informed  that  he  executed  the  translation,  but 
that  it  was  arranged  for  the  press  by  his  sub-governor  or  tutor, 
M.  Pieyre,  whose  name  was  prefixed  to  it.l 

Jail.  28. — [Describes  how  he  caught  cold,  and  became  unwell.] 
Went  to  Bellechasse  [the  residence  of  Madame  de  Genlis],  where, 
notwithstanding  my  headache,  and  though  I  had  much  fever,  I 
wished  to  remain ;  but  my  friend  [Madame  de  G.]  sent  me 
away,  reminding  me  that  I  was  to  be  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  the 
morning."         *         * 

The  Duke  of  Chartres  appears  from  his  joui-nal  to  have  been 
attached  in  an  extraordinary  degree  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  whose 
admonitions  he  always  regarded  as  those  of  a  mother.  Referring 
to  his  kind  instructress,  under  the  date  May  22,  he  proceeds : — 
''  O,  my  mother,  how  I  bless  you  for  having  preserved  me  from 
all  those  vices  and  misfortunes  (too  often  incident  to  youth),  by 
inspiring  me  with  that  sense  of  religion  which  has  been  my 
whole  support." 

Some  years  previous  to  this  period,  the  duke  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  honorary  office  of  colonel  in  the  14th  regiment  of 
dragoons.  Such  offices  being  now  aboUshed,  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  assmne  in  his  own  person  the  command  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  for  this  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Vendome  in  June 
1791,  accompanied  by  M.  Pieyre.  At  this  time  considerable 
commotion  took  place  in  many  parts  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  a  numerous  body  of  clergy  to  take  an  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution.  The  nonjuring  clergymen  were 
everywhere  ejected  from  their  livings,  and  in  some  places  treated 
with  indignity.  "NMiile  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  in  Vendome, 
a  popular  fennent  took  place,  in  which  two  of  these  unfortunate 
men  would  have  been  murdered  by  the  mob,  but  for  his  humane 
interference.  The  occurrence  is  described  as  follows  in  his 
journal : — 

"  June  27. — [Mentions  his  attendance  with  his  regiment  on  a 
religious  procession  led  by  a  clergyman  who  had  taken  the 
appointed  oath.]  At  noon  1  had  brought  back  the  regiment,  but 
with  orders  not  to  \mboot  or  unsaddle.  I  asked  Messrs  Dubois, 
d'Albis,  Jacquemin,  and  Phillippe,  to  dinner.  They  brought  us 
word  that  the  people  had  collected  in  a  mob,  and  were  about  to 
hang  two  priests.  I  ran  immediately  to  the  place,  followed  by 
Pieyre,  Dubois,  and  d'Albis.     I  came  to  the  door  of  a  tavern, 
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where  I  found  ten  or  twelve  national  guards,  the  mayor,  the  town- 
clerk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  people,  crying",  '  They  have 
broken  the  law  ;  they  must  be  hanged — to  the  lamp-post !'  1  asked 
the  mayor  what  all  this  meant,  and  what  it  was  all  about.  He 
rephed,  '  It  is  a  nonjuring  priest  and  his  father,  who  have  escaped 
into  this  house;  the  people  allege  that  thev  have  insulted  M. 
Buisson,  a  priest,  who  has  taken  the  civic  oath,  and  who  was 
carrying  the  holy  sacrament,  and  I  can  no  longer  restrain  them. 
I  have  sent  for  a  voitui'e  to  convey  them  away.  Have  the 
goodness  to  send  for  two  dragoons  to  escort  them.'  I  did  so 
immediately.  The  mayor  stood  motionless  before  the  door, 
not  opening  his  mouth.  I  therefore  addressed  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  mob,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  '  how  wrong  it 
would  be  to  hang  men  without  trial ;  that,  moreover,  they  would 
be  doing  the  work  of  the  executioner,  which  they  considered 
infamous  ;  that  there  were  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  deal  with 
these  men.'  The  mob  answered  that  the  judges  were  aristocrats, 
and  that  they  did  not  punish  the  guilty.  I  rephed,  '  That's  your 
own  fault,  as  they  are  elected  by  yourselves ;  but  you  must  not 
take  the  law  into  your  own  hands.'  There  was  now  much 
confusion ;  at  last  one  voice  cried — '  "VVe  will  spare  them  for  the 
sake  of  M.  de  Chartres.'  'Yes,  yes,  yes,' cried  the  people ;  'he 
is  a  good  patriot ;  he  edified  us  all  this  morning.  Bring  them 
out ;  we  shall  do  them  no  harm.'  I  went  up  to  the  i-oom  where 
the  unhappy  men  were,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  trust 
themselves  to  me  ;  they  said  yes.  I  preceded  them  down  stairs, 
and  exhorted  the  people  not  to  forget  what  they  had  promised. 
They  cried  out  again,  '  Be  easy  ;  they  shall  receive  no  hann.'  I 
called  to  the  diiver  to  bring  up  the  carriage ;  upon  which  the 
crowd  cried  out,  '  No  voiture — on  foot,  on  foot,  that  we  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hooting  them,  and  expelling  them  igno- 
miniously  from  the  town.'  '  Well,'  I  said,  '  on  foot ;  be  it  so  ; 
'tis  the  same  thing  to  me,  for  you  are  too  honest  to  forfeit  your 
word.'  We  set  out  amidst  hisses  and  a  torrent  of  abuse  ;  I  gave 
my  arm  to  one  of  the  men,  and  the  mayor  was  on  the  other 
side.  The  priest  walked  between  Messrs  Dubois  and  d'Albis.  Not 
thinking  at  the  moment,  I  unluckily  took  the  direction  towards 
Paris.  The  mayor  asked  one  of  the  men  where  he  would  -wish  to 
go ;  he  answered,  '  To  Blois.'  It  was  directly  the  contrary  way 
&om  that  which  we  were  taking.  The  mayor  wished  to  return, 
and  to  pass  across  the  whole  town.  I  opposed  this,  and  we 
changed  om*  direction,  but  without  going  back  throug-h  the 
streets.  We  passed  a  httle  wooden  bridge  of  a  few  planks  without 
pails ;  there  the  mob  cried  to  throw  them  into  the  river,  and 
endeavoui'ed,  by  putting  sticks  across,  to  make  them  fall  into  the 
water.  I  again  reminded  them  of  their  promise,  and  they  became 
quiet.  When  we  were  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  some  of 
the  country  people  came  running  down  the  hill,  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  us,  calhng  out,  '  Hang  or  drown  the  two  rascals  ! ' 
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One  of  them  seized  one  of  the  poor  wretches  by  the  coat,  and  the 
crowd  rushing  in,  forced  away  the  mayor  and  M.  d'Albis.  I 
remained  alone  with  M.  Dubois,  and  we  endeavoured  to  make 
the  peasant  loose  his  hold.  I  held  one  of  the  men  by  one  hand, 
and  by  the  other  endeavoured  to  free  the  coat.  At  last  one  of 
the  national  g-uard  arrived  to  our  assistance,  and  b}''  force  cleared 
the  man.  The  crowd  was  still  increasing.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  people  of  Vendome  to  say  that  they  kept  their  word,  and 
tried  to  induce  the  peasants  to  do  no  violence  to  the  men. 
Seeing-,  however,  that  if  I  continued  my  march,  some  misfor- 
tune must  inevitably  occur,  I  cried  we  must  take  them  to  prison, 
and  then  all  the  people  cried,  '  To  prison  !  to  prison ! '  Some 
voices  cried,  '  They  must  ask  pardon  of  God,  and  thank  M.  de 
Chartres  for  their  lives.'  That  was  soon  done,  and  we  set  out  for 
the  prison.  As  we  went  along,  one  man  came  forward  with  a 
gun,  and  said  to  us,  '  Stand  out  of  the  way  while  I  fire  on  them.' 
Believing  that  he  was  really  about  to  fire,  I  rushed  forward  in 
front  of  my  two  men,  saying,  '  You  shall  kill  me  first.'  As  the 
man  was  well  dressed,  M.  Pieyre  said  to  him,  '  But  how  can  you 
act  so?'  *I  was  only  joking,'  says  the  man;  'my  gun  is  not 
charged.'  "We  again  continued  our  way,  and  the  two  men  Avere 
lodged  in  the  prison." 

The  unfortunate  priests  were  aftei'wards,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  populace,  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  law.  On  the  1st  of 
July  we  find  the  following  entry  : — "  Several  of  those  who  the 
day  before  had  been  the  most  savage,  came  with  tears  to  ask  my 
pardon,  and  to  thank  me  for  having  saved  them  from  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime."  The  feelings  of  the  duke  must  have  been 
enviable  at  this  moment,  but  not  less  so  on  the  following  occa- 
sion. 

"August  3. — Happy  day!  I  have  saved  a  man's  hfe,  or  rather 
have  contributed  to  save  it.  This  evening,  after  having  read  a 
little  of  Pope,  Metastasio,  and  Emile,  I  went  to  bathe.  Edward 
and  1  were  dressing  ourselves,  when  I  heard  cries  of '  Help,  help, 
I  am  drorvning !'  I  ran  immediately  to  the  cry,  as  did  Edward, 
who  was  farther.  I  came  first,  and  could  only  see  the  tops  of 
the  person's  fingers.  I  laid  hold  of  that  hand,  which  seized  mine 
with  indescribable  strength,  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  held 
me,  would  have  drowned  me,  if  E(iward  had  not  come  up  and 
seized  one  of  his  legs,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  jump- 
ing on  me.  We  then  got  him  ashore.  He  could  scarcely  speak, 
but  he  nevertheless  expressed  great  gratitude  to  me  as  well  as  to 
Edward.  I  think  with  pleasure  on  tbe  effect  this  will  produce  at 
Bellechasse.  I  am  born  under  a  happy  star !  Opportunities  offer 
themselves  in  every  way  :  I  have  only  to  avail  myself  of  them  ! 
The  man  we  saved  is  one  M.  Siret,  an  inhabitant  of  Vendome, 
sub-engineer  in  the  office  of  roads  and  bridges.  I  g"o  to  bed 
happy ! 

August  11. — Another  happy  day.     I  had  been  invited  yester- 
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day  to  attend  at  the  Town-House  with  some  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  I  went  to-day,  and  was  received  with  an 
address ;  there  was  then  read  a  letter  from  M.  Siret,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  municipal  body  should  decree  that  a  civic  crown 
should  be  g'iveu  to  any  citizen  who  should  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  that,  in  course,  one  should  be  presented  to 
me.  The  municipal  body  ado])ted  the  proposition,  and  I  received 
a  crown  amidst  the  applause  of  a  numerous  assembly  of  spectators. 
I  was  very  much  ashamed.  I  nevertheless  expressed  my  g-rati- 
tude  as  well  as  I  could." 

Besides  the  numerous  entries  in  the  journal  referring'  to  his 
military'  avocations  and  his  epistolary  correspondence,  he  occa- 
sionally speaks  of  the  studies  in  which  he  was  engag-ed.  One 
extract  will  suffice  to  show  his  diligence  in  this  respect. 

"  Yesterday  morning-  at  exercise.  On  returning-,  I  undressed, 
and  read  some  of  Henault,  Julius  Ciesar,  Sternheim,  and  Mably. 
Dined,  and  after  dinner  read  some  of  Ipsipyle,  Metastasio, 
Heloise,  and  Pope.  At  five,  to  the  riding-house  ;  and  afterwards 
read  Emile." 

In  noticing  the  journal  from  which  we  have  culled  these  few 
extracts,  a  writer  in  an  English  periodical,  not  usually  favourable 
to  Louis-Philippe  (the  Quarterly  Review),  sums  up  his  criticism  in 
the  following  candid  manner.  "  There  are  in  it  many  puerile  pas- 
sages, and  a  few  which,  even  under  all  extenuating  circumstances, 
may  be  called  blameable.  *  *  But  we  think  it  must  be  agreed 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  creditable  to  his  [the  duke's]  good  sense, 
and  even  to  his  good  nature.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  it  was 
written  at  the  age  of  seventeen — that  his  mind,  ever  since  it  was 
capable  of  receiving  a  political  idea,  had  been  imbued  with  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  by  the  precepts  of  his  instructors,  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  a  father,  and  a  general  popular  enthusiasm, 
which  had  not  yet  assumed  the  mad  and  bloody  aspect  which  it 
soon  after  bore ;  and  we  think  we  may  truly  assert,  that  few 
young  men  of  that  period — if  their  conduct  were  reported  with 
equal  lidelity  and  minuteness — would  appear  in  so  favourable  a 
light  as  Louis-Philippe  does  in  this  his  journal." 

About  the  middle  of  August  1791,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  quitted 
the  garrison  of  Veudome  with  his  regiment,  and  went  to  Valen- 
ciennes, in  the  north  of  France,  where  he  continued  his  military 
avocations.  In  April  1792,  war  was  declared  against  Austria, 
which  was  observed  to  be  maturing-  plans  for  a  hostile  invasion 
of  France,  and  now  the  Duke  of  Chartres  made  his  first  campaign. 
At  the  head  of  troops  confided  to  him  by  Kellermann,  he  fought 
at  Valmy  (September  20,  1792) ;  and  afterwards  (Xovember"6), 
under  Dumouriez,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Je- 
mappes. 

Here  may  be  said  to  terminate  the  first  and  happy  period  of 
the  life  of  Louis-Philippe,  and  we  now  have  to  follow  him  in  the 
misfortunes  which  attended  his  family. 
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MISFORTUNES  AND  WANDERINGS. 

While  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  engag-ed  in  repelling  the 
foreign  armies  which  menaced  the  tottering-  fabric  ol  the 
French  monarchy,  the  revolution  was  hastening  to  its  crisis. 
Monarchy  being  extinguished,  and  the  king  and  his  family 
placed  in  confinement,  a  decree  of  banishment  was  hastily 
passed  against  all  other  members  of  the  Bourbon-Capet  race. 
This  act  of  proscription,  which  was  aimed  at  the  Orleans  family 
by  its  enemies,  was  as  summarily  repealed  as  it  had  been  passed ; 
but  the  circumstance  was  of  too  alarming  a  nature  to  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  Duke  of  Chartres  earnestly  besought  his  father 
to  take  advantage  of  the  decree  of  banishment,  and  with  his 
family  seek  a  retreat  in  a  foreign  country.  "You  will  assuredly," 
said  he,  addressing  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  find  yourself  in  an 
appalling  situation.  Louis  XVI.  is  about  to  be  accused  before  an 
assembly  of  which  you  are  a  member.  You  must  sit  before  the 
king  as  his  judge.  Reject  the  ungracious  duty,  withdraw  with 
your  family  to  America,  and  seek  a  calm  retreat  far  from  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  there  await  the  return  of  happier  days." 
To  these  persuasives  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lent  a  deaf  ear;  he 
either  considered  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  honour  and  his 
duty  to  desert  his  post  at  the  approach  of  danger ;  or,  what  is  as 
probable,  he  expected  that  by  a  turn  of  affairs  he  might  be 
elevated  to  the  first  place  in  the  nation,  whatever  should  be  its 
form  of  government.  Nevertheless,  moved  by  the  intreaties  of 
his  son,  Orleans  desired  him  to  consult  an  influential  member  of 
the  Assembly  on  the  subject,  and  let  him  know  the  result.  The 
deputy,  however,  declined  to  express  his  opinion.  "  I  am  in- 
competent," said  he,  "  to  give  your  father  any  advice.  Our 
positions  are  dissimilar.  I  myself  seek  redress  for  personal  in- 
juries; your  father,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ought  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience  as  a  prince — of  his  duties  as  a  citizen." 
This  undecided  answer  neither  influenced  the  judgment  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  nor  corroborated  the  arguments  of  his  son. 
Impressed  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  honourably  recede ;  and  that  a  man,  whatever 
his  rank  might  be,  who  intentionally  abandoned  his  country,  was 
deserving  of  the  penalties  reserved  for  traitors.  Perceiving  that 
his  father  made  his  determination  a  point  of  honour — a  case  of 
political  conscientiousness — he  desisted  from  further  solicitation, 
embraced  him  for  the  last  time,  and  returned  to  the  army. 

Disastrous  events  now  rapidly  followed  each  other.  On  the 
21st  of  January  1793,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  was  carried 
to  the  scaffold,  and  a  few  months  thereafter,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  seized  on  the  plea  of  conspiring  against  the  nation.  On  the  6th 
of  November,  he  was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and,  after  a  mock  trial,  condemned  to  death  on  a  series  of  charges, 
of  all  which  he  was  notoriously  guiltless.     Viewing  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  his  judges  with  contempt,  he  beg-ged,  as  an  only  favour, 
that  the  sentence  might  be  executed  without  delay.  The  in- 
dulgence was  granted,  and  he  was  led,  at  four  o'clock,  when  the 
daylight  was  about  failing,  from  the  court  to  the  guillotine.  An 
eye-witness  on  this  tragic  occasion  mentions,  that,  prompted  by 
barbarous  curiosity,  he  took  his  station  in  the  Rue  St  Honore, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  duke,  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
which,  at  his  last  moments,  these  scenes  of  former  splendour  and 
enjoyment  might  have  on  him.  The  crowd  was  immense,  and 
aggravated,  by  its  unjust  reproaches  and  insults,  the  agony  of 
the  suiferer.  The  fatal  cart  advanced  at  so  slow  a  pace,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  prolong  his  torments. 
There  were  many  other  victims  of  revolutionary  cruelty  in  the 
same  vehicle.  They  were  all  bent  double,  pale,  and  stupified 
with  horror.  Orleans  alone  —  a  striking  contrast — with  hair 
powdered,  and  otherwise  dressed  with  care  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period,  stood  upright,  his  head  elevated,  his  countenance  full 
of  its  natural  colour,  with  all  the  firnmess  of  innocence.  The 
cart,  for  some  reason,  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  before  the 
gate  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  duke  ran  his  eyes  over  the 
building  with  the  tranquil  air  of  a  master,  as  if  examining 
whether  it  required  any  additional  ornament  or  repair.  The 
courage  of  this  intrepid  man  faltered  not  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. When  the  executioner  took  off  his  coat,  he  calmly  ob- 
served to  the  assistants  who  were  g'oing  to  draw  off  his  boots, 
"  It  is  only  loss  of  time ;  you  will  remove  them  moi'e  easily  from 
the  lifeless  limbs."  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  no  more.  Thus 
died,  in  the  prime  of  life — his  forty-sixth  year — Philippe  Egalite, 
adding,  by  his  death,  one  to  the  long  list  of  those  who  perished 
from  the  effects  of  a  political  whirlwind  which  they  had  contri- 
buted to  raise.  While  commiserating  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  he  was  far  from 
having  been  a  man  of  unblemished  morals.  He  was  a  bad  hus- 
band, and  it  is  certain  that  selfish  considerations  had  led  him  to 
take  a  part  against  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family,  on  whose  ruin  he 
expected  to  rise  to  the  throne. 

Seven  months  previous  to  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  along  with  his  friend  General  Dumouriez,  became 
assured  that  the  cause  of  moderation  was  lost,  and  looked  with 
appi'ehension  on  the  reign  of  terror  which  had  already  begun  to 
manifest  itself.  There  was  little  time  for  deliberation  as  to  their 
course.  Being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  knowing  that  citations  of  this  nature  were 
for  the  most  part  equivalent  to  condemnation,  both  instantly  fled 
towards  the  French  frontier.  The  fugitives  were  hotly  pursued, 
but  were  fortunate  in  making*  their  escape  into  the  Belgian 
Netherlands,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Austria.  What  were  the 
reflections  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  on  this  conclusion  to  his  career 
as  a  friend  of  liberty,  we  should  vainly  endeavour  to  imasrine. 
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The  duke  was  courteously  received  by  the  Austrian  autho- 
rities, who  invited  him  to  enter  their  service ;  but  he  dechned  to 
take  up  arms  afjainst  France,  and  ]ireferred  to  retire  for  a  time 
into  private  hie.  He  now  pursued  his  way  as  a  traveller  by 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Coloerne,  and  Coblentz,  towards  Switzerlancl, 
depending-  on  but  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  everywhere  in 
dang-er  of  being-  captured.  His  sister  Adelaide — or  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans,  as  she  was  now  called — tied  also  to  the  same  country 
in  company  with  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  the  two  parties  joining- 
at  Schatfliausen,  proceeded  to  Zurich. 

The  two  young-er  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Montpensier 
and  Beaujolais,  were  less  fortunate  than  their  brother  and  sister. 
At  first,  confined  along-  with  their  father  in  the  tower  of  St  Jean 
at  ^larseilles,  they  were  in  a  short  time  deprived  of  the  con- 
solation of  being-  near  a  parent,  and  finally  had  to  mourn  his 
unhappy  fate.  The  two  young-  captives  were  now  exposed  to 
greater  insults  and  severities,  and  in  the  tumultuary  excesses 
of  the  mob,  who  contrived  to  force  the  prison  and  massacre 
a  large  number  of  its  inmates,  they  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  their  lives.  After  the  fall  of  Eobespierre,  besides  being 
suflFered  to  take  an  airing  daily  in  a  courtyard,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  correspond  with  their  mother,  the  widowed  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  who,  suffering  from  bad  health,  was  permitted  by 
government  to  reside  a  prisoner  on  parole  in  the  house  of  a 
physician  in  Paris.  Yet  these  indulgences  served  little  to 
assuage  the  irksomeness  of  their  situation,  and  on  the  18th 
of  November  1795  they  attempted  to  make  their  escape.  Mont- 
pensier, in  descending-  from  the  window  of  his  cell,  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  on  coming  to  his  senses  after  the  shock,  he  found 
that  his  leg  Avas  broken.  Beaujolais  was  more  fortunate,  and 
could  with  ease  have  escaped  on  board  a  vessel  leaving  the 
port,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  brother,  and  returned  to 
imprisonment.  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  attempt,  the 
two  princes  were  exposed  to  fresh  severities  from  their  inhuman 
jailer.  By  the  repeated  supplications  of  their  mother,  and  the 
growing  moderation  of  the  governing  party,  they  were  finally, 
after  a  miserable  confinement  of  three  years,  liberated,  on  con- 
dition of  proceeding  to  the  United  States  of  America,  there 
to  join  their  elder  brother,  Louis-Philippe,  an  account  of  whose 
wanderings  we  shall  now  resume. 

Arrivinsr  in  the  town  of  Zurich,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  to  take  up  his  abode  there  with  his  sister  and 
Madame  de  Genlis ;  but  to  this  arrangement  there  were  difficul- 
ties which  had  not  l^een  foreseen.  The  French  royalist  emigrants 
in  Zurich  were  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  house  of  Orleans, 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  canton,  by  giving  refuge  to  the 
prince,  dreaded  embroiling  themselves  with  France.  The  illus- 
trious exiles  needed  no  explicit  order  to  seek  a  new  retreat. 
Thev  quietly  departed  from  Zurich,  and  crossing  the  mountains 
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to  the  town  of  Zug-,  procured  accommodation  in  a  small  house 
near  the  borders  of  the  adjoinintr  lake.  Their  rest  in  this  secluded 
spot  was  of  no  long  duration.  Their  rank  and  character  being- 
discovered,  they  were  once  more  under  the  necessity  of  preparing' 
to  seek  a  place  wherein  they  might  be  suffered  to  dwell  unob- 
served and  in  peace.  At  this  crisis,  by  the  intercession  of  a  kind 
fi'iend  in  Switzerland,  ]SI.  de  !Montesquiou,  admission  into  the 
convent  of  Sainte- Claire,  near  Bremgarten,  was  procured  for 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  and  her  instructress.  Relieved  of  anxiety 
on  account  of  his  beloved  sister,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  commenced 
a  series  of  wanderings  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  every- 
whei-e  gaining  a  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  acquiring 
firmness  from  the  adverse  circumstances  with  which  it  was  his 
lot  to  contend.  Deprived  of  rank  and  fortune,  an  outlaw  and 
an  exile,  he  now  was  indebted  alone  to  his  own  native  energies 
and  the  excellent  education  which  he  had  acquired. 

The  first  place  visited  by  the  duke  was  Basle,  where  he  sold 
all  his  horses  but  one,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  louis-d'ors,  and  with 
the  remaining"  horse,  along  with  Baudoin,  a  humble  and  faithful 
retainer,  who  insisted  on  remaining  in  his  service,  set  out  in 
prosecution  of  his  journey.  The  cavalcade  was  affecting.  Bau- 
doin was  ill,  and  could  not  walk.  He  was  therefore  mounted 
by  his  kind-hearted  master  on  the  back  of  the  horse  which  had 
been  reserved  for  his  own  use,  and  leading  the  animal  in  his 
hand,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  issued  from  the  gates  of  Basle.  One 
can  easily  fancy  the  interest  which  must  have  been  raised  in  the 
minds  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  on  witnessing  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  humane  feeling-. 

An  excursion  of  several  months  through  some  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  historically  interesting  parts  of  Switzerland, 
while  it  gi-atified  the  love  of  travel,  and  enlarged  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  also  diminished  his  resources ;  and  a  time  came  when  it 
was  necessary  to  part  with  his  remaining-  horse.  From  this 
period,  with  a  knapsack  on  the  back  of  his  companion,  the  ever- 
attached  Baudoin,  and  with  staffs  in  their  hands,  the  pair  of 
■wanderers  pursued  their  journey  on  foot,  often  toilwom,  and  at 
last  nearly  penniless.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  toilsome  journey, 
when  they  reached  the  hospitium  of  St  Gothard,  situated  on  an 
inclement  Alpine  height,*  they  were  churlislily  refused  accommo- 

*  "  How  often,"  says  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  allusion  to  the  trials  and  privations  to 
■which  the  Duke  of  Chartres  was  exposed  after  his  escape  from  France — "  How 
often,  since  his  misfortunes,  have  I  applauded  mj-self  for  the  education  I  had  given 
him — for  having  taught  him  the  principal  modern  languages — for  having  accustomed 
him  to  wait  on  himself — to  despise  all  sorts  of  effeminacy — to  sleep  habituall.v  on  a 
wooden  bed,  with  no  covering  but  a  mat — to  expose  himself  to  heat,  cold,  and  raiu 
—to  accustom  himself  to  fatigue  by  daily  and  violent  exercise,  and  bj'  walking  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  with  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes — and  finally,  for  having  given  him  the 
taste  and  habit  of  travelling.  He  had  lost  all  he  had  inherited  from  birth  and 
fortune — not'ning  remained  but  what  he  had  received  frcm  nature  and  me  !  " 
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dation  for  the  ni^ht,  and  were  fain  to  seek  shelter  and  repose 
beneath  the  shed  of  an  adjoining-  inn.  Courag-eously  contending' 
with  privations  in  these  mountain  regions,  the  duke  was  at 
length  reduced  to  tlie  greatest  straits,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  think  of  labouring  for  his  support.  Yet,  as  labour 
is  honourable  in  a  prince  as  well  as  a  peasant,  there  was  not 
to  this  intrepid  young-  man  anything  distressing  in  the  con- 
sideration that  he  must  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  While  he 
reflected  on  the  best  means  of  employing  his  talents  for  his 
support,  a  letter  reached  him  from  his  friend  M.  Montesquiou, 
stating  tliat  he  liad  obtained  for  him  the  situation  of  a  teacher  in 
the  academy  of  Reichenaii — a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
upper  Rhines,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Switzerland.  Glad  of 
such  a  prospect  of  employment,  the  Duke  of  Chartres  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Reichenau,  where  he  shortly  after  arrived  in  the 
humble  equipage  of  a  pedestrian,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a 
bundle  on  his  back,  along  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M. 
Jost,  the  head  master  of  the  establishment.  Being  examined  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  he  was  found  fully  qualified  for  his 
proposed  duties,  and  though  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
unanimously  admitted.  Here,  under  the  feigned  name  of 
Chabaud-Latour,  and  without  being  recognised  by  any  one  save 
M.  Jost,  he  taught  geography,  history,  the  French  and  English 
languages,  and  mathematics,  for  the  space  of  eight  months.  In 
this  somewhat  trying  and  new  situation,  he  not  only  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  his  employers  and  pupils,  but  earned  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  inhabitants  of  Reichenau, 

It  was  while  here  filling  the  post  of  a  schoolmaster  that  the 
Duke  of  Chartres  learned  the  tragical  fate  of  his  father.  Some 
political  movements  taking  place  in  the  Grisons,  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans  thought  it  proper  to  quit  the  convent  at  Bremgarten, 
and  to  join  her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  Conti,  in  Hungary.  M. 
Montesquiou  believed  that  he  might  now  give  an  asylum  to  the 
prince,  of  whom  his  enemies  had  for  some  time  lost  all  trace. 
The  duke  consequently  resig'iied  his  office  of  teacher  at  Reichenau, 
receiving  the  most  honourable  testimonials  of  his  behaviour  and 
abilities,  and  retired  to  Bremgarten.  Here  he  remained,  under 
the  name  of  Corby,  until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought  jn-o- 
per  to  quit  Switzerland,  his  retreat  there  being  no  longer  a 
secret. 

We  now  find  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  he  was  entitled  to  be 
called  since  his  father's  decease,  once  more  a  wanderer,  seeking 
for  a  place  of  repose  free  from  the  persecution  of  the  French 
authorities  and  their  emissaries.  He  resolved  to  go  to  America, 
and  Hamburg-  appeared  to  him  the  best  place  for  embarkation. 
He  arrived  in  that  city  in  1795.  Here  his  expectation  of  funds 
failed  him,  and  he  could  not  collect  sufficient  pecuniary  means 
to  reach  the  United  States ;  but  being  tired  of  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity, and  provided  with  a  letter  of  credit  for  a  small  sum  on  a 
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Copenhag-en  banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north  of  Europe. 
This  banker  succeeded  in  obtaining'  passports  for  him  from  the 
King  of  Denmark,  not  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  as  a  Swiss 
travellei*,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to  proceed  in  safety.  He 
travelled  through  Norway  and  Sweden,  seeing  everything  worthy 
of  curiosity  in  the  way,  journeyed  on  foot  with  the  Laplanders 
along  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  North  Cape  in  August 
1795.*  After  staying  a  few  days  in  this  region,  at  eighteen 
degrees  fi-om  the  pole,  he  returned  through  Lapland  to  Torneo, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  From  Torneo  he  went 
to  Abo,  and  traversed  Finland ;  but  dreading  the  vengeful 
character  of  Catherine,  he  did  not  enter  Russia.f 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Louis-Philippe  was  now  turning 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family  to  the  most  profitable  account.  By 
bringing  himself  into  contact  -u-ith  eveiy  variety  of  life,  and 
adding  the  treasures  of  personal  observation  to  the  stores  of  learn- 
ing with  which  his  mind  was  fraught,  he  was  preparing  himself 
for  that  course  of  events  which  has  given  him  such  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  his  own  countiy  and  of  Europe. 
The  bold  and  rugged  scenery  of  these  arctic  regions,  and  the 
simple  and  unpretending  kindness  of  the  inhabitants,  must  have 
produced  a  vivid  impression  upon  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and 
previous  pursuits,  sent  forth  under  such  circumstances  to  com- 
mence his  novitiate  in  the  world. 

After  completing  the  examination  of  these  ancient  kingdoms, 
and  after  having  been  recognised  at  Stockholm,  he  proceeded  to 
Denmark,  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  withdrew  himself  from 
observation.     During  his  expedition,  no  improvement  had  taken 

*  In  the  month  of  June  1844,  the  follo^ving  paragraph,  relative  to  the  visit  of  Louis- 
Philippe  to  Hammerfest,  appeared  in  the  Voss  Gazette,  a  Swedish  newspaper : — "  On 
the  2d,  vice-consul  Burk  celebrated  the  82d  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  On  the 
same  day  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king  of  the  French,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  accompanying  a  gold  medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  profile  of  his  majesty,  and 
on  the  other  the  follo^ving  inscription : — '  Given  by  King  Louis-Philippe  to  M.  C. 
Burk,  as  a  memorial  of  the  hospitality  received  at  Hammerfest  in  August  1795.' 
The  letter,  which  was  dated  at  Neuilly,  June  6th,  is  in  these  terms  : — '  It  is  always 
agreeable  to  me  to  find  that  the  traveller  MilUer  has  not  been  forgotten  in  a  eovmtry 
which  he  visited  in  simple  guise,  and  imknown  ;  and  I  always  recaU  with  pleasure 
this  jotimey  to  my  mind.  Among  my  recollections,  I  give  the  first  place  to  the 
hospitality  so  frankly  and  cordially  granted  me,  a  stranger,  throughout  Norway,  and 
particularly  in  Norland  and  Finmark :  and  at  this  moment,  when  a  lapse  of  forty- 
nine  years  since  I  made  this  journey  into  Norway  has  left  me  but  few  of  my  old 
heats  remaining,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  express  to  all  in  your  person  what 
grateful  feelings  I  stiU  entertain."  " 

t  For  much  of  the  account  of  Louis-Philippe's  wanderings  in  Europe,  and  after- 
wards in  America,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  "  France,  its  King,  Court, 
and  Government,  by  an  American;  (New  York  :  Wiley  and  Putnam.  1840 ;"^  and 
professedly  a  republication  of  a  paper  in  the  North  American  Review.  The  work  is 
described  as  being  from  a  distinguished  source ;  we  believe  a  late  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  Louis-Philippe. 
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place  in  his  pecuniary  resources  or  political  prospects ;  but  no 
reverses  could  shake  the  determination  he  had  tonned  not  to  bear 
arms  airainst  France,  and  he  declined  the  invitation  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  join  the  army  under  the  Prince  of  Conde. 

The  wandering'  prince  had  taken  his  measui-es  with  such 
prudence,  that  the  French  o-overnment  had  lost  all  traces  of  him, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Directory  were  instructed  to  leave  no  means 
iniemployed  to  discover  his  place  of  refuge.  Attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  Prussia  and  Poland,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
countries  he  was  thought  to  be.  But  these  efforts  were  baffled, 
and  were  finally  succeeded  by  an  attempt  of  a  different  character, 
making  such  an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  son  and  brother,  as 
left  him  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  offer  of  a  more  distant 
expatriation,  which  was  made  to  him.  A  communication  was 
opened  between  the  Directory  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  ;  and 
she  was  given  to  understand,  that  if  she  would  address  hei-self  to 
her  eldest  son,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  repair  to  the  United 
States,  her  own  position  should  be  rendered  more  tolerable,  and 
the  sequestration  removed  from  her  property ;  and  that  her  two 
youngest  sons  should  be  released,  and  permitted  to  join  their 
brother  in  America.  To  this  proposition  the  duchess  assented, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  her  son,  recommending  a  compliance  with 
the  terms  proposed,  and  adding — "  May  the  prospect  of  relieving 
the  suffering-  of  your  poor  mother,  of  rendering  the  situation  of 
your  brothers  less  painful,  and  of  contributing  to  give  quiet  to 
your  country,  recompense  your  generosity ! " 

The  government  charged  itself  with  the  despatch  of  this  letter 
to  the  exile,  and  a  new  effort  was  made  for  his  discovery.  AVhen 
other  means  had  failed,  their  charge -d'affaires  at  Hamburg' 
applied  to  a  Mr  Westford,  a  merchant  of  that  city,  who,  from 
some  circumstances,  was  supposed  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
the  prince.  This  suspicion  was  well  founded ;  but  Mr  Westford 
received  with  incredulity  the  declaration  of  the  charge-d'aff'aires, 
that  his  object,  in  opening  a  communication  with  the  duke,  was 
to  convey  to  him  a  letter  from  his  mother  on  the  part  of  the 
government ;  and  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  his  actual  resi- 
dence. He,  however,  immediately  communicated  to  the  duke 
a  statement  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  latter  determined 
to  risk  the  exposure,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  letter  directly 
from  his  mother.  He  was  actually  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hamburg-,  though  in  the  Danish  states,  where  he  had  changed 
his  resicJence  from  time  to  time,  as  a  due  regard  to  secrecy 
required.  An  interview  between  the  duke  and  the  French 
charge  was  arranged  by  Mr  Westford  at  his  own  house  in  the 
evening;  and  there,  after  the  receipt  of  his  mother's  letters, 
Louis  signified  at  once  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed, 
and  his  determination  to  embark  for  the  United  States  without 
delay.  He  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother,  commenc- 
ing'with  the  declaration — "When  mv  dear  mother  shall  receive 
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this  letter,  her  orders  will  have  been  executed,  and  I  shall  have 
sailed  for  the  United  States." 

The  ship  "  American,"  Captain  Ewing-,  a  reg^ular  trader 
between  Philadelpliia  and  Hamburg-,  was  then  lying  in  the 
Elbe,  preparing-  for  departure.  The  duke,  passing-  for  a  Dane, 
applied  to  the  captain,  and  engaged  his  passage  for  the  usual 
amount,  at  that  time  thirty-five  guineas.  He  had  with  him 
his  faithful  servant  Baudoin,  who  had  I'ejoined  him  in  his 
travels,  and  whom  he  was  solicitous  to  take  with  him  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  captain,  for  some  reason,  seemed  unwil- 
ling: to  receive  this  humble  attendant,  and  told  his  importunate 
passenger  that  the  services  of  this  man  would  not  only  he  useless 
to  him  upon  the  voyag-e,  but  that  when  he  reached  America, 
he  would,  like  most  servants,  desert  his  master.  He  was,  how- 
ever, finally  persuaded  to  yield,  and  the  servant  was  received 
for  seventeen  and  a  half  guineas. 

The  duke  was  anxious  to  escape  observation  in  Hamburg,  and 
asked  permission  of  the  captain  to  repair  on  board  his  ship,  and 
remain  a  few  daj's  before  her  departure.  The  captain,  with 
some  reluctance,  consented  to  this  unusual  proposition ;  though 
it  afterwards  appeared  that  this  step,  and  the  mystery  which 
evidently  sui-rounded  his  young  passenger,  had  produced  an 
unfavourable  impression  upon  his  mind. 

Late  in  the  night  preceding  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  the 
Elbe,  when  the  duke  was  in  his  berth,  an  elderly  French  gentle- 
man, destined  to  be  his  only  fellow  cabin  passenger,  came  on 
board.  He  understood  English  badly,  and  spoke  it  worse ;  and 
perceiving  the  accommodations  far  inferior  to  those  he  had  anti- 
cipated, he  set  himself  to  find  fault  with  much  vehemence,  but 
with  a  garrulity  wonderfully  checked  by  the  difficulty  he  encoun- 
tered in  giving  vent  to  his  excited  feelings  in  English.  He 
called  for  an  interpreter;  and,  not  finding  one,  he  gradually 
wore  away,  if  not  his  discontent,  the  expression  of  it,  and  retired 
to  rest.  In  the  morning,  seeing  the  duke,  his  first  inquiiy  was 
if  he  spoke  French ;  and  perceiving  he  did,  he  expressed  his 
gratification,  and  said,  "  You  speak  very  well  for  a  Dane,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  get  along  without  my  instruction.  You  are 
a  young  man,  and  I  am  an  old  one,  and  you  must  serve  as  my 
interpreter."  To  this  the  duke  assented;  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  planter  from  St  Domingo  on  his  way  to  his 
native  island,  commenced  the  enumeration  of  his  grievances.  He 
had  no  teeth,  and  the  cook  no  soft  bread,  and  he  said  it  was 
impossible  to  sail  in  a  vessel  not  provided  with  the  means  of 
baking  fresh  bread  ;  that  such  an  arrangement  existed  on  board 
all  the  French  ships ;  and  that  he  could  not  eat  the  American 
biscuit.  The  captain  coolly  told  him,  "  There  is  my  beef,  and 
there  is  my  bread;  and  if  a'ou  are  not  satisfied  with  my  fare, 
you  can  leave  the  ship."  The  impatient  planter,  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  chance  of  revisiting  his  native  countrv,  thought 
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it  better  to  risk  his  teeth  rather  than  disembark,  and  continued 
on  board.  There  were  many  steerag-e  passeng'ers,  Germans  and 
Alsatians,  emig-rating  to  the  United  States.  The  ship  left  the 
Elbe  on  the  24th  of  September  1796,  and  after  a  plea^sant  passage 
of  twenty-seven  days,  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Shortly  before 
entering  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  duke,  unwilling  that 
the  captain  should  learn  his  time  character  from  public  report 
after  reaching  his  destination,  disclosed  to  him  who  he  was. 
The  captain  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  communication, 
and  frankly  stated,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
come  on  board  had  produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind  unfa- 
vourable to  his  young  passenger ;  that  in  striving*  to  conjecture 
what  could  be  his  true  position,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  gambler  who  had  committed  himself  in  some 
gambling  speculations,  and  that  he  was  seeking  secrecy  and 
refuge  in  the  new  world.  The  chances  of  luck  had  indeed  been 
against  his  new  acquaintance,  and  he  had  lost  a  great  prize  in 
the  lotteiy  of  life  ;  but  he  had  preserved  those  better  prizes — an 
approving  conscience,  and  an  unblemished  reputation.  The  other 
passenger,  the  St  Domingo  planter,  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  name  of  his  cabin  companion,  till  he  learned  it  in  Phila- 
delphia, w^hen  he  called  to  make  known  his  surprise,  and  to 
tender  his  compliments. 

RESIDENCE  AND  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  arrived  in  the  United  States 
in  the  November  following,  was  joined  by  his  brothers,  Mont- 
pensier  and  Beaujolais,  after  they  had  encountered  a  stormy 
passage  of  ninety -three  days  from  Marseilles.  The  reunited 
princes  now  took  up  their  residence  together  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  they  passed  the  winter,  roingling  in  the  society  or  the 
place,  and  forming  many  agreeable  acquaintances,  Philadelphia 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  General 
Washington  was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  three 
young  strangers  were  presented  to  him,  and  were  invited  to 
visit  Mount  Vernon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 
The  duke  was  present  at  the  last  address  delivered  by  General 
Washington  to  Congress,  and  also  at  the  inauguration  of  Mr 
Adams,  when  his  venerable  predecessor  joyfully  took  his  leave 
of  public  life. 

During  the  season,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers 
visited  Mount  Vernon,  passing  through  Baltimore,  where  he 
renewed  an  acquaintance  previously  formed  in  Philadelphia 
with  General  Smith ;  and  crossing  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  late  Mr 
Law,  and  where  he  met  the  present  General  Mason  of  George- 
town. This  most  respectable  man  is  well  remembered  by  the 
king,  who  loves  to  speak  of  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  and 
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of  his  personal  kindness — evinced,  among  other  circumstances, 
by  his  accompanying"  his  three  young  guests  in  a  visit  to  the 
falls  of  the  Potomac.  From  Georgetown  the  party  passed 
through  Alexandria,  and  thence  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  where 
they  were  most  kindly  received,  and  where  they  resided  some 
days. 

While  at  Mount  Veraon,  General  "Washington  prepared  for 
the  exiled  princes  an  itineraiy  of  a  journey  to  the  western  coun- 
try, and  furnished  them  with  some  letters  of  introduction  for 
persons  upon  the  route.  They  made  the  necessaiy  preparations 
for  a  long  tour,  which  they  performed  on  horseback,  each  of 
them  carrying  in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  after  the  fashion  of  that 
period,  whatever  he  might  require  in  clothes  and  other  articles 
for  his  personal  comfort.  The  travelling-map  of  the  three  princes 
is  still  preserved,  and  furnishes  convincing  proof  that  it  has 
passed  through  severe  service.  The  various  routes  followed  by 
the  travellers  are  strongly  depicted  in  red  ink;  and  by  their 
extent  and  direction,  they  show  the  great  enterprise  displayed 
by  three  young  strangers  to  acquire  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
country,  at  a  time  when  the  difficulties  of  travelhng  over  a  great 
part  of  the  route  were  enough  to  discourage  many  a  hardy 
American.  Louis-Philippe,  in  not  long  since  showing  this  map 
to  an  American  gentleman,  mentioned  that  he  possessed  an  accu- 
rate account,  showing  the  expenditure  of  every  dollar  he  dis- 
bursed in  the  United  States.  It  is  an  example  of  business  habits 
worthy  of  all  praise  and  imitation.  This  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant concern  of  personal  expenditure  was  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  Washington  ;  and  both  of  these  celebrated  men 
were,  no  doubt,  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  punctuality 
is  essential  to  success. 

At  the  period  in  which  the  journey  of  the  princes  was  per- 
formed, the  back  settlements  of  the  United  States  were  in  a 
comparatively  rude  condition,  and  could  not  be  traversed  with- 
out undergoing  many  hardships.  The  inns,  in  particular,  were 
few  and  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  their  keepers,  in  many 
cases,  churlishly  independent  and  overbearing.  Taking  the 
road  by  Leesburg  and  Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester,  the  duke 
and  his  brothei's  dismounted  at  a  house  kept  by  a  Mr  Bush, 
where  they  experienced  an  unpleasing  instance  of  incivility. 
Mr  Bush  was  from  Manheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of 
Chartres  having  recently  visited  that  city,  and  speaking  Ger- 
man fluently,  a  bond  of  communication  was  established  between 
them,  and  the  landloi'd  and  the  traveller  were  soon  engaged 
in  an  interesting  conversation.  This  took  place  while  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  were  making  to  provide  a  substantial 
meal  for  the  hungry  guests,  and  probably,  also,  for  others  who 
were  waiting  for  the  same  indispensable  attention.  One  of  the 
younger  brothers  was  indisposed,  and  the  elder  suggested  to  his 
landlord  a  wish  that  his  party  might  be  pennitted  to  eat  by 
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themselves.  But  oh  tlie  vanity  of  human  expectations!  Such 
a  proposition  had  never  been  lieard  in  the  whole  valley  of  Shen- 
andoah, and  least  of  all  in  the  mansion  of  ]\Ir  Bush.  The  rules 
of  his  house  had  been  attacked,  and  his  jirofessional  pride 
•wounded;  the  recollections  of  IManheim,  and  the  pleasure  of 
hearinii:  his  native  lang-uag-e,  and  the  modest  convei-sation  of  the 
young  strang-ers,  were  all  tlu'own  to  the  wind,  and  the  offended 
iiig-nitary  exclaimed,  "  If  you  are  too  g-ood  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  my  other  guests,  you  are  too  good  to  eat  in  my  house 
— begone  ! "  And  notwithstanding  the  deprecatory  tone  which 
the  duke  immediately  took,  his  disavowal  of  any  intention  to 
offend,  and  his  offer  to  eat  where  it  would  be  agreeable  to  this 
governor  of  hungry  appetites  that  these  should  be  assuaged,  the 
young  men  were  compelled  to  leave  the  house,  and  to  seek  refuge 
elsewhere. 

Our  adventurers  turned  their  backs  on  3Ir  Bush  and  "Win- 
chester, and  proceeded  on  their  journey.  When  traversing 
a  district  called  the  Barrens,  in  Kentucky,  the  duke  and  his 
brothers  stopped  at  a  cabin,  where  was  to  be  found  '•  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  horse,"  and  where  the  landlord  was 
very  solicitous  to  ascertain  the  business  of  the  travellers — not 
apparently  from  any  idle  curiosity,  but  because  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  true  solicitude  for  them.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  the 
duke  protested  they  were  travelling  to  look  at  the  country,  and 
without  any  view  to  purchase  or  settlement.  Such  a  motive  for 
encountering  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  long  journey,  w'as 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  settler's  observation  or  experience.  In 
the  night,  all  the  travellers  were  disposed  upon  the  floor  of  the 
cabin,  with  their  feet  towards  a  prodigious  tire,  the  landlord 
and  his  wife  occupying  a  puncheon  bedstead,  pinned  to  the 
logs  forming  the  side  of  the  mansion.  The  duke,  in  a  moment 
of  wakefulness,  was  amused  to  overhear  the  good  man  express- 
ing to  his  wife  his  regret  that  three  such  promising  young 
men  should  be  running  uselessly  over  the  country,  and  wonder- 
ing- they  did  not  purchase  land  there,  and  establish  themselves 
creditably. 

At  Chilocothe  the  duke  found  a  jiublic-house  kept  by  a  Mr 
M'Donald,  a  name  well  known  to  the  early  settlers  of  that  place; 
and  he  was  a  witness  cf  a  scene  w-hich  the  progress  of  morals 
and  manners  has  since  rendered  a  rare  one  in  that  place,  or, 
indeed,  throughout  the  well-regulated  state  of  Oliio.  He  saw  a 
fight  between  the  landlord  and  some  one  who  frequented  his 
house,  in  which  the  former  would  have  suftei'ed,  if  the  duke 
had  not  interfered  to  separate  the  combatants. 

Arriving  at  Pittsburg,  a  town  rising-  into  importance  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  the  travellers  rested  several  days,  and  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  inhabitants.  From  Pittsburg 
they  travelled  to  Erie,  and  tlience  down  the  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Buffalo,     On  this  journev  they  lighted  on  a  band  of  Seneca 
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Indians,  to  wliom  they  ^v ere  indebteil  for  a  night's  hospitality; 
for  there  were  then  few  habitations  but  Indian  wig-warns  upon  the 
borders  of  the  American  lakes,  and  still  fewer  vessels,  except 
birch  canoes,  which  sailed  over  their  waves.  Among-  this  band 
was  an  old  woman,  taken  prisoner  many  a  long  year  before,  and 
now  habituated  to  her  fate,  and  contented  with  it.  She  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  yet  retained  some  recollection  of  her 
native  language  and  country ;  and  the  faint,  though  still  abiding* 
feeling  which  connected  her  present  with  her  past  condition,  led 
her  to  take  an  interest  in  the  three  young  strangers  who  talked 
to  her  in  that  language  and  of  that  country,  and  she  exerted  her- 
self to  render  their  short  residence  among  her  friends  as  comfort- 
able as  possible.  The  chief  assured  the  travellers  that  he  would 
be  personally  responsible  for  every  article  they  might  intrust  to 
bis  care  ;  but  that  he  would  not  answer  for  his  people  unless  this 
precaution  was  used.  Accordingly,  everything  was  deposited 
with  the  cliief,  saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  clothes,  and  money ; 
all  which  being  faithfully  produced  in  the  morning-,  the  day's 
journey  was  commenced.  But  the  party  had  not  proceeded  far 
upon  their  route,  when  they  missed  a  favourite  dog,  which  they 
had  not  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  contraband  articles 
requiring  a  deposit  in  this  aboriginal  custom-house,  and  had 
therefore  left  it  at  liberty.  He  was  a  singularly  beautiful  ani- 
mal, and  having  been  the  companion  in  imprisonment  of  the 
two  younger  brothers  at  the  castle  of  St  Jean,  they  were  much 
attached  to  him.  The  duke  immediately  returned  to  seek  and 
reclaim  the  dog ;  and  the  chief,  without  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment, said  to  him,  in  answer  to  his  representations,  '•  If  you  had 
intrusted  the  dog  to  me  last  night,  he  would  have  been  ready  for 
you  this  morning ;  but  we  will  find  him."'  And  he  immediately 
went  to  a  kind  of  closet,  shut  in  by  a  board,  and  on  his  removing 
this,  the  faithful  animal  leaped  out  upon  his  masters. 

Scarcely  resting  at  Buifalo,  they  crossed  to  Fort  Erie  on  the 
British  side,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  This 
grand  natural  object,  as  may  be  supposed,  engaged  the  careful 
examination  of  the  princes,  and  one  ot  them,  the  Duke  of  j\Iont- 
pensier,  who  excelled  in  drawing,  made  a  sketch  of  the  cataract 
for  his  sister.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Canandaigua,  through 
a  country  almost  m  a  state  of  nature.  In  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  this  worst  of  roads,  they  met  Mr  Alexander  Baring-, 
the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  whom  the  duke  had  known  in 
Philadelphia. 

Continuing  their  route  to  Geneva,  they  procured  a  boat,  and 
embarked  upon  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  they  ascended  to  its 
head  ;  and  from  hence  they  made  their  way  to  Tioga  Point, 
upon  the  Susquehannah  —  each  of  the  travellers  carrying  his 
baggage,  for  the  last  twenty-five  miles,  upon  his  back.  From 
Tioga  the  party  descended  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Wilkesbarre, 
and  thence  thev  crossed  the  country  to  Philadelphia. 
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While  residing:  in  this  city,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  (dated  Auscust  14, 
1797),  from  which  the  following  extract  has  been  published, 
giving  an  account  of  the  journey  which  the  writer  and  his 
Brothers  had  lately  performed : — 

"  I  hope  you  received  the  letter  which  we  wrote  you  from 
Pittsburg  two  months  since.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  journey,  that  we  finished  fifteen  days  ago.  It  took  us  four 
months.  We  travelled  during  that  time  a  thousand  leagues, 
and  always  upon  the  same  horses,  except  the  last  hundred  leagues, 
which  we  performed  partly  by  water,  partly  on  foot,  partly  upon 
hired  horses,  and  partly  by  the  stage  or  public  conveyance.  We 
have  seen  many  Indians,  and  we  remained  several  days  in  their 
countrj''.  They  received  us  with  great  kindness,  and  our  national 
character  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  good  reception,  for  they 
love  the  French.  After  them  we  foimd  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
which  I  wrote  you  from  Pittsburg  we  were  about  to  visit,  the 
most  interesting  object  upon  our  journey.  It  is  the  most  sur- 
prising and  majestic  spectacle  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  (French)  feet  high  ;  and  the  volume  of  water  is 
immense,  since  it  is  the  whole  river  St  Lawrence  which  precipi- 
tates itself  at  this  place.  I  have  taken  a  sketch  of  it,  and  I  in- 
tend to  paint  a  picture  in  water  colours  from  it,  which  my  dear 
little  sister  will  certainly  see  at  our  tender  mother's ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  commenced,  and  will  take  me  much  time,  for  truly  it  is 
no  small  work.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  agreeable  manner 
in  which  they  travel  in  this  country,  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear 
sister,  that  we  passed  fourteen  nights  in  the  woods,  devoured  by 
all  kinds  of  insects,  after  being  wet  to  the  bone,  without  being 
able  to  dry  ourselves ;  and  eating  pork,  and  sometimes  a  little 
salt  beef,  and  com  bread." 

During  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers 
in  Philadelphia,  the  city  was  visited  by  yellow  fever — a  fatal 
epidemic,  but  from  which  the  unfortunate  princes  found  it  im- 
possible to  fly,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds.  From  this  un- 
pleasant and  perilous  dilemma  they  were  happily  relieved  in  the 
course  of  September,  by  a  remittance  from  their  mother.  With  a 
purse  thus  opportunely  reinforced,  they  now  undertook  another 
excursion,  which  this  time  led  them  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  finally  arriving  in  New  York.  Here  the  brothers 
learned  that  a  new  law  had  just  decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family  yet  remaining*  in  France  from 
that  country ;  and  that  their  mother  had  been  deported  to  Spain. 
Their  object  was  now  to  join  her ;  but,  owing  to  their  pecuhar 
circumstances,  and  to  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  this 
object  was  not  easily  attained.  To  avoid  the  French  cruisers  upon 
the  coast,  they  determined  to  repair  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  to 
find  a  conveyance  for  Havana,  whence  they  thousrht  they  could 
reach  the  mother  country.     They  set  out,  therefore,  for  Pitts- 
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burg"  on  the  10th  of  December  1797 ;  and  upon  the  road,  fatigued 
with  travelUng  on  horseback,  they  purchased  a  wagon,  and, 
harnessing"  their  horses  to  it,  and  placing  their  luggage  within, 
they  continued  their  route  more  comfortably.  They  arrived  at 
Carhsle  on  Saturday,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countiy  appeared  to  have  entered  the  town  for  some  pui'pose 
of  business  or  pleasure,  and  drove  up  to  a  public-house,  near 
which  was  a  troug-h  for  the  reception  of  the  oats  which  travellers 
mig-ht  be  disposed  to  give  their  horses,  without  putting  them 
into  the  stable.  A  quantity  of  oats  was  prociu'ed  by  the  party, 
and  poured  into  the  trough ;  and  the  bits  were  taken  from  the 
horses'  mouths,  to  enable  them  to  eat  freely.  The  duke  took 
his  position  in  the  wagon,  looking  round  him ;  when  the  horses 
being  suddenly  frightened,  ran  away  with  the  wag-on,  which, 
passing  over  a  stump,  was  upset  and  broken.  The  duke  was 
thrown  out,  and  somewhat  injured.  In  early  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  learned  to  perform  the  operation  of  bleeding*.  Im- 
mediately perceiving  that  his  situation  required  depletion,  and 
making*  his  way,  as  he  best  could,  to  the  tavern,  he  requested 
permission  of  the  landlord  to  perform  the  operation  in  his  house, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  linen  and  water.  The  family  was  kind, 
and  supplied  him  with  eveiything  he  required ;  and  he  soon 
relieved  himself  by  losing  a  quantity  of  blood.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  had  attracted  general  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  accident  to  the  wagon,  and  of  the  injury  to  the  traveller, 
and  still  more  from  the  extraordinary  occurrence  of  self-bleed- 
ing ;  and  a  large  crowd  had  collected  in  the  tavern  to  watch  the 
result  of  the  operation.  It  is  probable  the  curious  spectators 
thought  he  was  a  Yankee  doctor  going  to  the  west  to  establish 
himself,  and  to  vend  medical  skill  and  drugs.  Apparently  well 
satisfied  with  the  surgical  ability  which  the  stranger  had  just 
displayed,  they  proposed  to  him  to  remain  at  Carlisle,  and  to 
commence  there  his  professional  careei*,  promising  to  employ 
him,  and  assuring  him  that  his  prospect  of  success  would  be 
much  more  favourable  than  in  the  regions  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. 

"When  our  party  reached  Pittsburg,  they  found  the  Monon- 
gahela  frozen,  but  the  Alleghany  open.  They  purchased  a  keel- 
toat,  then  lying  in  the  ice,  and  with  much  labour  and  difficulty 
transported  it  to  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet  and  form 
the  Ohio.  There  the  party  embarked  on  that  river,  which  they 
descended  along  with  three  persons  to  aid  them  in  the  navigation. 
Before  arriving  at  "^^Tieeling,  the  river  became  entirely  obstructed 
by  the  ice,  and  they  were  compelled  to  land  and  remain  some 
days.  They  found  Major  F.,  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army,  charged  with  despatches  for  the  posts  below,  detained  at 
the  same  place.  On  examining  the  river  from  the  neighbom-ing 
hills,  they  ascertained  that  the  region  of  ice  extended  only  about 
three  miles,  and  kept  themselves  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
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t^ie  fii'st  openinjj;'  -which  should  a]i])eav.  This  soou  came,  and 
they  passed  through,  and  continued  their  voyage ;  but  Major  F., 
who  had  not  been  equally  alert,  missed  the  opportunity,  and 
remained  blockaded.  lie  did  not  reach  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  till  three  weeks  after  our  travellers. 

At  Marietta  the  party  stopped  and  landed,  and  a  circumstance 
connected  with  this  event  shows  the  extraordinary  raemorj'  which 
Louis-Philippe  possesses.  A  few  years  ago  he  asked  an  American 
gentleman  it  he  was  ever  in  Marietta.  As  it  happened,  this 
gentleman  had  spent  some  years  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
there,  and  was  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  "  And  do  you 
know,"  said  the  king,  "  a  French  baker  there  named  Thiei-ry  i '' 
The  gentleman  knew  him  perfectly  well,  and  so  answered  the 
inquiry.  "  Well,"  said  the  king,  "  I  once  ran  away  with  him" 
— and  then  proceeded  to  explain,  that,  in  descending  the  Ohio,  he 
had  stopped  at  Marietta,  and  gone  into  the  town  in  search  of 
bread.  He  was  referred  to  this  same  jNIr  Thierry ;  and  the 
baker  not  having  a  stock  on  hand,  set  himself  to  work  to  heat 
his  oven  in  order  to  supply  the  applicant.  "While  tliis  process 
was  going  on,  the  prince  walked  over  the  town,  and  visited  the 
interesting  ancient  remains  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  western 
part  of  it,  near  the  banks  of  the  Muskingam,  and  whose  history 
and  purposes  have  given  rise  to  such  various  and  unsatisfactory 
speculations.  The  prince  took  a  sketch  of  some  of  these  works, 
which  are  indeed  among  the  most  extensive  of  their  class  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  On  his 
return  he  found  the  ice  in  the  Muskingam  on  the  point  of 
breaking  up,  and  ]\Ir  Thierry  so  late  in  his  operations,  that  he 
had  barely  time  to  leap  into  the  boat  with  his  bread,  before  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  shore,  that  they  might  precede  the 
mass  of  ice  which  was  entering  the  Ohio.  The  baker  thus  car- 
ried off  bore  his  misfortune  like  a  philosopher ;  and  thoug-h  he 
mourned  over  the  supposed  grief  of  his  faithful  wife,  he  still 
urged  the  rowers  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to  place  his  young 
countrymen  beyond  the  chance  of  injury.  They  were  finally 
successful;  and  after  some  time,  Mr  Thierry  was  taken  ashore 
by  a  canoe  which  they  hailed,  well  satisfied  with  his  expedition. 
The  travellers  continued  their  voyage,  and  met  with  but  one  ac- 
cident. By  the  inattention  of  the  helmsman,  the  boat  struck  a 
tree,  and  stove  in  her  bows.  All  the  crew,  princes  and  hired 
men,  went  to  work ;  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  damages 
were  repaired,  and  they  reached  Is'ew  Orleans  in  safety  on  the 
17th  of  February  1798. 

From  this  city  they  embarked  on  board  an  American  vessel 
for  Havana  in  the  island  of  Cuba ;  and  upon  their  passage  they 
were  boarded  by  an  English  frigate  under  French  colours.  Until 
the  character  of  the  cruiser  was  ascertained,  the  three  brothers 
were  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  known  and  conducted  to 
France.     However,  when  it  was  discovered,  on  one  side,  that 
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the  visitor  was  an  English  ship,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
three  young  passengers  were  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Orleans, 
confidence  was  restored,  and  the  captain  hastened  to  receive 
them  on  board  his  vessel,  where  he  treated  them  with  distinc- 
tion, and  then  conducted  them  to  Havana. 

The  residence  of  the  wandering  princes  in  Cuba  was  of  no 
long  duration.  By  the  Spanish  authorities  they  were  treated 
with  marked  disrespect,  and  ordered  to  return  to  New  Orleans. 
This,  however,  they  declined  to  do,  and  proceeded  to  the  Bahama 
islands,  expecting  thence  to  find  their  way  to  England.  At 
this  period  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  in  the  Bahamas,  and  kindly 
I'eceived  the  illustrious  strangers,  though  he  did  not  feel  himself 
authorised  to  give  them  a  passage  to  England  in  a  British 
frigate.  They  were  not  discouraged,  but  sailed  in  a  small  vessel 
to  New  York,  whence  an  English  packet  carried  them  to  Fal- 
mouth. 

ARRIVAL  IN  EUROPE — MARRIAGE. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brothers  arrived  at  Falmouth 
early  in  February  1800,  and  readily  obtaining  the  permission  of 
government  to  land  in  the  country,  they  proceeded  to  London, 
and  shortly  afterwards  took  up  their  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  at  Twickenham.  Here  the  exiles  had  at  length  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  some  repose  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
English  society ;  nor  was  the  well-known  hospitality  of  England 
lacking  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions.  The  young  princes 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  all  classes,  from 
royalty  downwards,  and,  by  their  unaffected  manners,  gained 
universal  esteem.  Neither  the  polite  attentions  of  the  English 
people,  nor  the  splendours  of  London  fashionable  life,  however, 
could  obliterate  the  recollections  of  his  mother  from  the  heart  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  the  English  government  having 
allowed  him  and  his  brothers  a  free  passage  in  a  frigate  to 
Minorca,  they  proceeded  thither  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  means  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  in  which  country  their 
parent  was  an  exile  and  captive.  This  troublesome  expedi- 
tion, from  the  convulsed  state  of  Spain  at  the  period,  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  returned  to  England,  again  retiring  to 
Twickenham. 

At  their  pleasant  retreat  here,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  engaged 
with  zeal  in  the  study  of  political  economy  and  the  institutions 
of  Great  Britain ;  at  times  making  excursions  with  his  brothers 
to  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  interesting  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  taste  and  habit,  becoming  almost  an  Englishman.  The 
only  pressing  subject  of  concei'n  was  the  infirm  health  of  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  "With  a  somewhat  weakly  constitution, 
deranged  by  long  and  cruel  confinement  in  prison,  he  had,  since 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  experienced  a  gradual  sinking  in 
bodily  strength.     Notwithstanding  every  eftbrt  of  medicine  to 
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save  him,  this  amiable  and  accomplished  prince  died,  May  18, 
1807.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
his  tomb  is  marked  by  an  elegant  Latin  epitaph,  the  joint  com- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  General  Dumouriez.  To 
ag'g-ravate  the  loss,  the  health  of  Count  Beaujolais,  affected  by 
the  same  treatment  as  that  of  his  brother,  began  also  to  decline. 
Ordered  by  his  physicians  to  visit  a  warmer  climate,  the  duke  ac- 
companied him  to  Malta,  and  there  he  died  in  1808.  His  body 
was  consigned  to  the  dust  in  the  church  of  St  John  at  Valetta. 

Bereaved,  and  almost  broken-hearted  with  his  losses,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  passed  from  Malta  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  by  a  kind 
invitation  from  King  Ferdinand  (of  Naples),  visited  the  royal 
family  at  Palermo.  The  accomplishments  and  misfortunes  of 
the  duke  did  not  fail  to  make  a  due  impression  on  the  Neapolitau 
family,  while  he  was  equally  delighted  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  by  them.  During  his  residence  at 
Palermo,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the 
second  daughter  of  the  king,  and  with  the  consent  of  Ferdinand 
and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  fortunately  was  released  from 
her  thraldom  in  Spain,  and  permitted  to  come  to  Sicily,  their 
marriage  took  place  in  November  1809.  Restored  to  a  long-lost 
mother,  and  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  an  estimable  wife, 
need  we  doubt  that  the  happiness  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
complete.     Certainly  it  deserved  to  be  so. 

In  about  six  months  after  this  event,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
invited  by  the  regency  of  Spain  to  take  a  military  command  in 
that  country,  in  order  to  assist  in  expelling  the  French  imperial 
invaders.  Desirous  of  pursuing  an  active  and  useful  life,  he 
obeyed  the  invitation  ;  but,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Cortes,  they 
refused  to  fulfil  their  deceitful  promises,  and  after  spending 
three  months  in  attempting  to  gain  redress,  the  duke  returned 
to  Palermo,  where,  on  his  landing,  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
learn  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  given  birth  to  a  son 
(September  2,  1810). 

POLITICAL  CAREER — BECOMES  KING. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  briefly  traced  our  hero  from 
childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood.  We  have  seen 
him  in  adversity,  with  scarcely  bread  to  eat,  or  a  house  wherein 
to  lay  his  head.  We  have  seen  him  emerge  from  this  period  of 
misfortune,  till  he  arrived  in  a  country  where  his  claims  were 
recognised,  and  he  not  only  found  a  home,  but  a  companion, 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  in  every  other  way  calculated  to  in- 
sure his  happiness.  We  have  now  the  pleasing  duty  of  following 
this  remarkable  man  from  his  comparative  obscurity  in  a  foreign 
land,  to  the  country  and  home  of  his  fathers,  and  of  seeing  him, 
by  the  force  of  uncontrollable  circumstances,  reach  a  station  the 
highest  which  any  earthly  power  can  confer. 

The  domestic  tranquilUty  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
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enjoying  in  Palermo  was,  in  1814,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  intellig-ence  that  Napoleon  had 
abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  restored 
to  France.  Being'  now  enabled  to  return  to  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  the  inheritance  of  which  civil  discord  had  deprived 
him,  the  duke  sailed  from  Sicily  in  a  vessel  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  On  the  18th  of  May  he  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  in  a  short  time  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
honours  due  to  his  rank  and  talents.  His  first  visit  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  he  had  not  seen  since  he  parted  with  his 
father,  and  now  his  own  by  inheritance,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  marked  by  strong  emotion ;  nor  were  his  feelings  less  ex- 
cited on  beholding  other  scenes  from  which  he  had  been  banished 
since  childhood. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  in  1815  broke  up  his  arrangements 
for  settling  in  his  newly-recovered  home.  He  sent  his  family 
to  England,  and  was  ordered  by  the  king,  Louis  XVIIL,  to  take 
command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He  remained  in  this  situa- 
tion until  the  24th  of  March  1815,  when  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mand to  the  Duke  of  Treviso,  and  went  to  join  his  family  in 
England,  where  he  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Twickenham. 
On  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  after  the  Hundred  Days,  an 
ordinance  was  issued,  authorising,  according  to  the  charter  as 
it  then  stood,  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  ia 
the  Chamber  of  Peers;  and  the  duke  returned  to  France  in 
September  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  session. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  display  of  liberal  sentiments, 
which  were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administration,  that  he 
returned  again  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  1817.  He 
now  returned  to  France,  but  was  not  again  summoned  to  sit  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  remained  therefore  in  private  life, 
in  which  he  displayed  all  the  vii'tues  of  a  good  father,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  good  citizen. 

The  education  of  his  family  now  deeply  engaged  his  attention. 
His  eldest  son  was  instructed,  like  his  ancestor  Henry  IV.,  in 
the  public  institutions  of  the  countiy,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  success  of  his  studies.  His  family  has  ever  been 
a  model  of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic  virtues.  Per- 
sonally simple  in  his  tastes,  order  and  economy  were  combined 
with  a  magnificence  becoming  his  rank  and  wealth ;  for  the 
restoration  of  his  patrimony  had  placed  him  in  a  state  of  opu- 
lence. The  protector  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  patron  of  letters, 
his  superb  palace  in  Pai-is,  and  his  delightful  seat  at  Neuilly, 
were  ornamented  with  the  productions  of  the  former,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 

While  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  thus  pursuing  a  career  apart 
from  the  court,  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  was  opened  in  the 
drama  of  his  singularly  changeful  life.  We  here  allude  to  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  intelligence  of  which  struck  every  nation 
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in  Europe  with  surprise.  Yet  such  an  event  was  not  altogether 
unlooked  for.  The  elder  family  of  the  Bourbons,  who  had 
been  restored  by  force  of  foreign  arms  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors,  are  allowed  by  their  best  friends  to  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  manner  little  calculated  to  insure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  French  people.  The  tinal  blow  levelled  at  the  con- 
stitution by  Charles  X.,  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  with  the 
rest  of  his  ministers,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  maddest  acts 
of  which  history  presents  any  account.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  as  follows  : — 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved  in  May  (1830),  and  a 
new  election  ordered  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
in  July.  All  the  returns  of  the  new  elections  indicated  a  strong' 
majority  against  the  ministry,  who  were  not  by  any  means 
popular.  It  is  the  sound  and  well-known  practice  in  constitu- 
tional governments,  that  in  such  cases  as  this  the  king  changes 
his  ministers,  in  order  to  bring  the  executive  into  harmony  with 
the  legislature.  Charles  X.  ventured  on  reversing  this  practice. 
Instigated  by  advisers  and  followers,  who  afterwards  deserted 
him,  he  resolved  to  retain  his  ministers,  and  hazard  a  new  elec- 
tion on  principles  of  voting  different  from  what  the  existing  law 
prescribed,  and  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  a  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  The  newspapers  generally  having  denounced  these 
and  other  projects  as  a  violation  of  the  charter  or  compact  of 
the  king  with  his  people,  they  became  an  object  of  attack,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  place  the  press  under  such  laws  as  would  effec- 
tually prevent  all  free  discussion.  Three  oi'dinances  were  forth- 
with issued  by  royal  authority.  One  dissolved  the  Chambers  ; 
another  arbitrarily  prescribed  a  new  law  of  election ;  and  the 
third  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press.  These  acts 
of  aggression  served  as  a  signal  for  revolt  and  revolution.  In 
the  night  of  the  27th  July,  the  streets  and  boulevards  were  bar- 
ricaded, and  the  pavements  were  torn  up  to  serve  as  missiles. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  all  Paris  was  in  arms  ;  the  national 
guard  appeared  in  their  old  uniform,  and  the  tri-coloured  flag, 
which  had  been  that  of  the  Republic  and  Empire,  was  displayed. 
By  a  singular  infatuation,  the  government  had  taken  no  pre- 
caution to  support  its  measures  by  a  competent  armed  force. 
There  were  at  most  12,000  soldiers  in  Paris,  the  garrison  of 
which  had  just  been  diminished  :  the  minister  of  war,  instead 
of  bringing  an  army  to  bear  on  the  capital,  was  occupied  with 
unimportant  administrative  details. 

On  the  28th,  the  fighting  was  considerable,  the  infuriated 
populace  firing  from  behind  barricades,  from  house-tops,  and 
from  windows  ;  many  of  the  troops  were  disarmed ;  some  were 
unwilling  to  fire  on  their  countrymen,  and  some  went  openly 
over  to  the  citizens.  On  the  29th,  General  Lafayette  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard  by  the  liberal 
deputies,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.     The  fighting  was 
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still  greater  this  day  ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Parisians  gained  the 
victor^^  From  7000  to  8000  persons  were  killed  and  wounded. 
It  now  became  necessary  to  determine  what  form  of  government 
should  be  substituted  for  that  which  had  been  vanquished.  The 
cause  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  pronounced  hope- 
less. The  king-  was  in  eifect  discrowned,  and  the  throne  was 
vacant.  In  this  emergency,  the  provisional  g-overnment  which 
had  risen  out  of  the  struggle,  and  in  which  Latitte,  Lafayette, 
Thiers,  and  other  politicians  had  taken  the  lead,  turned  towards 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  it  was  proposed,  in  the  lirst  in- 
stance, to  invite  to  Paris  to  become  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  afterwards,  in  a  more  regular  manner,  to  become 
king.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  insurrection,  had  been 
residing  in  seclusion  at  Neuilh',  a  countrj'-seat  near  Paris. 

M.  Thiers  and  M.  Scheft'er  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
negotiation  with  the  duke,  and  visited  Neuilly  for  the  purpose. 
The  duke  was,  however,  absent,  and  the  interview  took  place 
with  the  duchess  and  the  Princess  Adelaide,  to  whom  they 
represented  the  dangers  with  which  the  nation  was  menaced, 
and  that  anarchy  could  only  be  averted  by  the  prompt  decision 
of  the  duke  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  constitutional 
monarchy.  JM.  Thiers  expressed  his  conviction  "  that  nothing 
was  left  the  Duke  of  Orleans  but  a  choice  of  dangers,  and  that, 
in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  recoil  from  the  possible  perils 
of  royalty,  was  to  run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable 
violences."  The  substance  of  the  communication  being  made 
known  to  the  duke,  on  a  day's  consideration,  he  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  at  noon  of  the  31st  came  to  Paris  to  accept  the  olfice 
which  had  been  assigned  him.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  abdica- 
tion of  Charles  X.,  and  of  his  son,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  lieutenant-general ;  the  abdication,  however,  being  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux.  On  the  7th  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties declared  the  throne  vacant ;  and  on  the  8th  the  Chamber 
went  in  a  body  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  oifered  him  the 
crown,  on  terms  of  a  revised  charter.  His  formal  acceptance  of 
the  oii'er  took  place  on  the  9th.  At  his  inauguration  he  adopted 
the  style  and  title  of  Louis-Philippe  I.,  King  uf  the  French.  The 
act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  was  unheeded  by  the  Chambers  ; 
and  with  a  moderation  surprising  in  the  French  character, 
Charles  and  his  family,  including  his  young  grandchild,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  were  tranquilly  conducted  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

ABDICATION — REVOLUTION  OF  1848. 

Louis-Philippe  became  king  of  the  French  on  the  9th  of 
August  1830,  and  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  nation  were 
expected  from  the  event.  There  was  an  unbounded  contidence 
in  the  king's  talents  for  government ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  extraordinary  privations  he  had  endured  in  early  life,  and 
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his  knowledge  of  the  world,  would  lead  him  on  all  occasions  to 
sympathise  with  the  people.  For  some  years  these  hopes  were 
not  disappointed.  Under  his  steady  constitutional  g-overnment 
France  found  repose,  and  everywhere  mig:ht  be  observed  evi- 
dences of  improvement  and  prosperity.  A  fault  laid  to  the 
king-'s  charge  was  parsimony :  by  family  inheritance  he  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  alleged  that  his 
habits  of  economy,  and  schemes  as  a  capitalist,  were  unworthy 
of  his  rank.  This  accusation,  however,  is  to  be  received  with 
caution  ;  for  it  is  certain  he  expended  vast  sums,  from  his  private 
fortune,  in  embellishing-  Versailles  and  other  places  of  public 
show,  as  well  as  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  In  his  do- 
mestic relations  he  was  most  exemplary  ;  in  personal  intercourse 
aflFable  ;  and,  aided  by  his  amiable  consort,  his  court  was  a 
pattern  for  royalty. 

Possessing  many  excellent  qualities,  and  tried  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Louis-Philippe  did  not  adopt 
means  for  insuring  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  called  to  reign.  The  fundamental  error  in  his 
career  seems  to  have  been  a  love  of  family  aggrandisement,  to 
the  neglect  of  public  interests.  Apparently  distrustful  of  his 
position,  he  endeavoured  to  fortify  it  by  allying  his  children 
with  the  reigning  families  of  Europe.  He  married  his  eldest 
son  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Oi'leans  (born  1810),  to  the  Princess 
Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin ;  his  daughter  Louisa  (bom 
1812)  to  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  his  son  Louis,  Duke  of 
Nemours  (bom  1814),  to  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha;  his  daughter  Clementina  (born  1817)  to  Prince  Augustus 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  his  son  Francis,  Prince  of  Joinville  (bom 
1818),  to  the  Princess  Frances-Caroline  of  Brazil ;  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Aumale  (born  1822)  to  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Salerno; 
and  his  son  Antony,  Duke  of  Montpensier  (born  1824),  to  Louisa, 
sister  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  reigning  queen  of  Spain. 
This  latter  marriage  greatly  damaged  the  reputation  of  Louis- 
Philippe;  for  it  obviously  aimed  at  the  preponderating  influence 
of  his  dynasty  over  the  Spanish  monarchy.  With  feelings 
hound  up  in  his  family,  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  killed  in  leaping  from  his  carriage,  July  13, 
1842,  was  a  severe  blow.  The  duke  possessed  an  amiable  dis- 
position and  joyous  temperament,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
French,  and  his  death  therefore  led  to  distressing  anticipations. 
He  left  two  children,  Louis-Philippe-Albert,  Count  of  Paris  (bom 
1838),  and  Robert-Philippe,  Duke  of  Chartres  (born  1840).  The 
Count  of  Paris  was  now  heir-apparent  of  the  French  throne. 
Louis-Philippe's  sister,  the  Princess  Adelaide,  who  had  resided 
with  his  family  since  his  accession,  died  in  December  1847,  and 
her  loss  was  acutely  felt  by  her  much-attached  brother,  as  well 
as  by  the  poor  of  Paris,  to  whom  she  had  been  a  kind  benefactor. 

As  a  king,  Louis-Philippe  was  alleged  to  interfere  unduly  in 
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state  affairs,  in  place  of  leaving  the  executive  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministry,  who  were  alone  responsible  under  the 
law.  Perhaps  this  offence — supposing  it  to  be  well  founded — 
would  have  called  forth  no  very  severe  remark,  had  the  king 
suited  his  policy  to  the  awakening  principles  of  constitutional 
freedom.  Unfortunately,  from  whatever  cause,  and  with  M, 
Guizot  as  prime  minister,  his  government  took  no  means  to 
redress  abuses.  An  odious  law  preventing  public  meetings  for 
religious  or  political  discussion,  was  suffered  to  remain  unre- 
pealed ;  and  the  election  of  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  carefully  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  constituency,  most 
of  whom  were  officers  of  government.  As  Louis-Philippe  had 
taken  an  oath  to  reign  according  to  the  charter,  and  had  got  the 
throne  on  at  least  an  implied  promise  of  favouring  constitutional 
freedom,  his  conduct  in  withstanding  reform  is  inexcusable :  if 
circumstances  showed  the  inexpediency  of  abiding  by  his  pro- 
mise, it  was  clearly  his  duty  to  resign.  Misled  in  all  probability 
by  those  about  him,  and  relying  too  confidently  on  the  efficacy 
of  a  large  military  force,  this  unfortunate  prince  may  he  said  to 
have  fallen  into  errors  similar  to  those  of  Charles  X.,  and  to  have 
expiated  them  by  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  remarkable  events  of  February  1848  are  too  well  known 
to  require  minute  recapitulation  here.  A  proposed  banquet  of 
a  large  body  of  reformers  in  Paris,  with  a  preliminary  proces-' 
sion  through  the  streets,  on  Tuesday  the  22d  of  February,  was 
denounced  by  the  ministry  as  illegal,  and  the  banquet  was 
accordingly  abandoned.  Great  excitement,  however,  prevailed, 
and  some  disturbances,  with  cries  for  "  reform,"  ensued.  In  the 
course  of  Wednesday  the  23d  the  insurrection  became  more 
menacing,  though  it  as  yet  aimed  only  at  a  change  of  ministry. 
To  appease  discontent,  Guizot  was  this  day  dismissed,  and  Count 
Mole  appointed  to  form  a  new  administration.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  crowd  was  fired  on  by  the  soldiers,  and  various 
persons  being  killed,  a  cry  arose  for  vengeance,  and  during  the 
night  the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  erecting  barricades. 
Mole  having  been  unable  to  form  a  ministry,  the  duty  of  doing 
so  was  assigned  to  Thiers  and  Barrot  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day the  24th.  The  time,  however,  was  passed  for  concession ;  the 
national  guard  had  already  fraternised  with  the  people,  and 
from  this  circumstance,  or  a  wish  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood, 
the  army  was  withdrawn.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  now  lies 
at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  mob— in  the  terror  of  the  moment 
the  king  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Count  of  Paris, 
and  takes  to  flight  with  his  family — the  Count  of  Paris,  a  child 
in  his  tenth  year  (his  mother  being  proposed  as  regent),  is  rejected 
as  king  by  a  remnant  of  the  Chamber  of  the  Deputies  mingled 
with  an  armed  rabble — a  Republic  is  proclaimed,  and  a  provisional 
government  appointed.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  this 
extraordinary  affair.     The  monarchy  was  swept  away  without  a 
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strugg-le,  and  with  scarcely  a  voice  lifted  in  its  favour ;  from 
■which  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  a  deep-rooted  hatred,  or  at  least 
contempt,  of  government  measures  hud  long  prevailed,  and  only 
waited  an  opportunity  for  explosion.  Guizot,  as  chief  minister 
of  Louis-Philippe,  was  proscribed  by  the  new  authorities,  and, 
lacking  the  courage  to  face  his  accusers,  fled  from  the  country. 

Precipitated  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  event  from  the  sum- 
mit of  human  greatness,  and  fearful  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  excited  populace,  Louis-Philippe  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  various  disguises,  and  to  attempt  an  escape  from  France. 
In  this  he  was  fortunately  successful:  adding  new  adventures  to 
his  already  chequered  career,  on  the  3d  of  March  he  reached 
England,  on  whose  hospitable  shores  the  scattered  members  of 
his  family  had  already  taken  refuge:  his  faithful  and  sorely- 
tried  wife  was  the  companion  of  his  flight.  On  his  arrival  in 
England,  Louis-Philippe  took  up  his  residence  at  Clermont,  in 
Surrey,  and  here  he  spent  the  conclusion  of  his  days  in  peaceful 
retirement.  At  this  place  he  expired,  on  Monday,  the  2Gth  of 
August,  1850.  Early  on  the  preceding  day,  the  physicians 
warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  He  received  the  tidings 
with  perfect  composure;  and  having  dictated  the  concluding 
page  of  those  memoirs  of  his  life  which  had  at  various  times 
occupied  much  of  his  attention,  he  summoned  his  familj'  and  his 
chaplain,  and  performed  the  last  rites  of  his  religion  with  tran- 
quil resignation.  Towards  sunset  fever  came  upon  him,  and 
continued  with  violence  during  the  night;  but  his  intellect  was 
not  disturbed,  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  there 
was  an  end  of  his  suff"ering.  His  aflectionate  consort  stood  by 
his  side ;  and  their  children  and  grand-children  were  also  present 
at  the  last  melancholy  scene.  He  died  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his 
age,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  not  untarnished  with  serious 
faults,  but  at  the  same  time  distinguished  for  many  virtues. 
AYith  all  his  failings  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  France  has  not  had  serious  cause  for  regretting 
the  circumstances  of  his  expulsion. 


WILLIAM  TELL  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


)URROUNDED  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
"of  Europe,  Switzerland,  a  comparatively  small  country, 
^has  for  ag;es  maintained  a  sing^ular  degree  of  freedom 
_  and  independence,  and  been  distinguished  for  the 
.civil  liberty  which  its  people  generally  enjoy.  For  these 
enviable  distinctions,  it  is  allowed  to  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  its  physical  character.  Composed  of  ranges  cf 
lofty  mountains,  extensive  lakes,  almost  inapproachable 
valleys,  craggy  steeps  and  passes,  which  may  be  easily 
defended,  it  has  afforded  a  ready  retreat  against  oppression,  and 
its  inhabitants  have  at  various  times  defeated  the  largest  armies 
brought  by  neighbouring  powers  for  their  subjugation.  How 
this  intrepid  people  originally  gained  their  liberty,  fonns  an 
exceedingly  interesting  page  in  European  history. 

About  six  hundi'ed  years  ago,  a  large  portion  of  Switzerland 
belonged  to  the  German  empire ;  but  this  was  little  more  than 
a  nominal  subjection  to  a  supreme  authority.  Socially,  it  con- 
sisted of  districts  which  were  for  the  greater  part  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  dukes,  counts,  and  other  nobles,  who  viewed  the 
people  on  their  properties  as  little  better  than  serfs,  and  made 
free  with  their  lives,  their  industry,  and  their  chattels.  In  some 
instances,  certain  cities  had  formed  alliances  for  mutual  protec- 
tion against  the  rapacity  of  these  persons,  and  demolished  many 
castles  from  which  they  exercised  their  oppression  upon  the 
peaceful  husbandmen  and  merchants. 

Tilings  were  in  this  state,  w'hen,  in  1273,  Rodolphe  of  Haps- 
burg,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  noble  proprietors,  was 
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chosen  Emperor  of  Germany,  an  event  which  added  greatly  to 
}iis  means  of  oppressing  his  Swiss  vassals.  Rodolphe,  however, 
was  a  Immane  master,  and  did  not  abuse  his  power.  Albert,  his 
son,  who  succeeded  to  the  imperial  dynasty  in  1298,  was  a  person 
of  a  different  character.  He  was  a  grasping-  prince,  eager  to 
extend  his  family  possessions,  and,  by  a  most  unjustifiable  stretdi 
of  ambition,  wished  to  unite  certain  free  Swiss  towns,  with  their 
surrounding  districts,  called  the  Waldstatte,  or  Forest-towns,  with 
his  hereditary  estates,  proposing  to  them  at  the  same  time  to 
renounce  their  connexion  with  the  German  empire,  and  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  him  as  Duke  of  Austria.  They  rejected  liis 
advances,  and  hence  commenced  the  first  of  the  memorable 
struggles  for  civil  liberty  in  Switzerland. 

Proud  of  his  great  rank,  uniting,  as  he  did,  in  his  own  person 
the  dignities  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  imperial  throne, 
Albert  was  indignant  at  the  refusal  by  which  his  propositions 
were  followed,  and  forthwith  resolved  to  hold  no  measured  terms 
with  what  he  deemed  a  set  of  rude  peasants.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  decide  the  question  by  the  sword ;  but  the  result  of  any 
sudden  attack  was  doubtful,  and  he  finally  resolved  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  his  movements.  Disguising  his  intentions,  there- 
fore, he  confined  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  introducing  as 
governor  Hermann  Gessler  of  Brunegg,  along  with  small  parties 
of  Austrian  soldiers,  after  which  his  design  of  subjugating  the 
district  became  too  manifest  to  its  unhappy  inhabitants. 

Once  firmly  established,  Gessler,  who  was  a  fit  instrument  for 
the  purposes  of  a  tyrant,  assumed  an  insolent  bearing,  and 
scrupled  not  to  commit  the  most  severe  acts  of  oppression.  The 
seat  of  his  assumed  authority  was  at  Altorf,  a  small  town  near 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  on  which  the  Waldstatte  bor- 
dered, and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery 
in  Switzerland.  Every  great  crisis  in  national  disasters  brings 
forth  its  great  man ;  as  Scotland,  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Edwards,  produced  its  William  Wallace  ;  as  America  its  Wash- 
ington, when  its  liberty  was  threatened ;  so  did  a  part  of  Switzer- 
land, under  the  vice-regal  domination  of  Gessler,  produce  its  Wil- 
liam Tkll.  Not  much  is  really  known  of  this  patriot,  but  the 
little  that  has  been  wafted  by  history  and  tradition  to  our  times 
is  interesting,  and  possesses  all  the  charm  of  poetry  and  romance. 

William  Tell,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  was  bom  at 
Biirglen,  a  secluded  hamlet  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  near  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  about  the  year  1275,  and,  like  his  forefathers,  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  cottage,  a  few  small  fields,  a  vineyard,  and  an 
orchard.  "When  William  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  his 
father  is  said  to  have  died,  bequeathing  to  him  these  humble 
possessions,  and  earnestly  requesting*  him,  with  his  latest  breath, 
to  work  dilig'ently  for  his  subsistence,  and  to  die,  should  it  be 
needed,  in  his  country's  ser\'ice.  These  admonitions,  addi'essed  to 
a  highly  sensitive  mind,  were  not  disregarded.  Having  consigned 
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his  father's  body  to  the  tomb,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  laboiirsof 
the  field,  and  by  his  assiduous  industry,  is  said  ever  to  have  reaped 
a  plentiful  harvest. 

Rising  at  dawn  of  day,  he  stood  behind  Lis  rude  plough,  and 
left  it  only  when  darkness  summoned  both  man  and  beast  to 
repose.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  lofty  and  energetic  mind. 
Tell  was  distinguished  also  by  great  physical  strength  and  manly 
beauty.  He  was  taller  by  a  head  than  most  of  his  companions  : 
he  loved  to  climb  the  rugged  rocks  of  his  native  mountains  in 
pursuit  of  the  chamois,  and  to  steer  his  small  boat  across  the  lake 
in  time  of  storm  and  of  danger.  The  load  of  wood  which  he  could 
bear  ujjou  his  shoulders  was  prodig'ious,  being,  it  is  said,  double 
that  which  any  ordinary  man  could  support. 

In  all  out-door  sports  Tell  likewise  excelled.  During  holidays, 
when  the  young  archers  were  trying  their  skill,  according  to 
ancient  Swiss  custom,  Tell,  who  had  no  equal  in  the  practice  of 
the  bow,  was  obliged  to  remain  an  idle  spectator,  in  order  to  give 
others  a  chance  for  the  prize.  With  such  varied  qualifications, 
and  being-  also  characterised  by  a  courteous  disposition.  Tell  was 
a  general  favourite  among  his  countrymen,  and  an  acceptable 
guest  at  every  fireside.  INIeanwhile,  in  his  humble  home,  he 
remained  without  a  mate ;  and  desirous  of  finding  a  partner  who 
might  grace  his  little  domain,  he  fixed  his  attention  on  Emma, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Furst,  who  was  considered  the  best  and 
fairest  maiden  of  the  whole  canton  of  Uri.  His  advances  being 
well  received  by  both  father  and  daughter,  Tell  in  due  time  called 
Emma  his  wife,  and  henceforth  his  mountain  home  was  the  scene 
of  happiness  and  contentment.  The  birth  of  a  son,  who  was 
named  Walter,  in  honour  of  his  grandfather,  added  to  the  felicity 
of  the  pair.  Until  the  age  of  six,  Walter  was  left  to  his  mother's 
care,  but  at  that  period  the  father  undertook  his  education, 
carried  him  to  the  fields  and  pastures  to  instruct  him  in  the 
works  of  nature,  and  spared  no  pains  at  home  to  cultivate  and 
enlighten  his  mind.  Other  children  subsequently  added  to  the 
ties  of  family. 

With  other  sources  of  happiness.  Tell  combined  that  of  possess- 
ing a  friend,  who  dwelt  amid  the  rocky  heights  separating  Uri 
from  Underwald.  Arnold  Anderhalden  of  jNIelchthal  was  this 
associate.  Although  similar  in  many  salient  points  of  character, 
there  was  still  an  essential  difference  between  the  two  men. 
Arnold  of  Melchthal,  while  he  loved  his  country  with  an  ardour 
equal  to  that  of  Tell,  was  capable  of  very  great  actions,  without 
bemg  prepared  for  much  patient  suffering  or  long  endurance  of 
wrong.  Tell,  whose  temperament  was  more  calm,  and  whose 
passions  were  more  influenced  by  reason  than  impulse,  only 
succeeded  in  restraining  his  friend's  impulsive  character  by  the 
stern  force  of  example.  Meantime  the  two  fiiends  passed  their 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  another's  society,  visiting-  at  inter- 
vals each  other's  humble  residence.     Arnold  had  a  daughter, 
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Clair  by  name,  and  AV'^alter,  the  son  of  Tell,  learned  as  he  grew  up 
to  love  and  cherish  her.  Thus,  in  simple  and  tranquil  pleasures, 
in  the  industrious  prosecution  of  their  several  occupations,  these 
two  families  dwelt  in  tranquillity  and  mutual  hap])iness. 

The  introduction  to  power  of  Hermann  Gessler  broke  in  upon 
the  joj's  of  every  citizen  of  Uri.  Besides  the  allowance  of  the 
utmost  license  to  his  soldiers,  the  tolls  were  raised,  the  most 
slight  and  trivial  offences  punished  by  imprisonment  and  heavy 
fines,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  insolence  and  contempt. 
Gessler,  passing  on  horseback  before  a  house  built  by  Stauffacher, 
in  the  village  of  Steinen,  near  Schwytz,  cried,  "  What!  shall  it  be 
borne  that  these  contemptible  peasants  should  build  such  an  edifice 
as  this?  If  tlieii  are  to  be  thus  lodged,  what  are  we  to  do  ?"  History 
records  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  the  wife  of  Stauffacher 
upon  this  occasion.  "  How  long,"  exclaimed  she,  "shall  we  behold 
the  oppressor  triumphant,  and  the  oppressed  weep  ?  How  long 
shall  the  insolent  stranger  possess  our  lands,  and  bestow  our  inhe- 
ritances upon  his  heirs  ?  What  avails  it  that  our  mountains  and 
valleys  are  inhabited  by  men,  if  we,  the  mothers  of  Helvetia,  are 
to  suckle  the  children  of  slavery,  and  see  our  daughters  swelhng 
the  train  of  our  oppressors?"  The  energetic  language  of  his 
wife  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Werner,  but  settled,  and  in  due 
time  brought  forth  fruit. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  instruments  of  oppression  were  pu- 
nished when  they  were  least  prepared  for  retribution.  As  an 
example,  we  may  instance  the  governor  of  Schwanau,  a  castle 
on  the  lake  of  Lowerz,  who,  having  brought  dishonour  upon  a 
family  of  distinction,  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  eldest  son. 
As  a  parallel  instance,  we  may  mention  that  a  friend  of  Berenger 
of  Landenberg",  the  young  lord  of  Wolfenchiess,  in  Unterwalden, 
having  seen  the  beautiful  wife  of  Conrad  of  Baumgarten  at 
Alzallen,  and  finding  that  her  husband  was  absent,  desired,  in 
the  most  peremptory  terms,  that  she  should  prepare  him  a  bath  ; 
but  the  lady  having  called  Conrad  from  the  fields,  and  explained 
to  him  the  repeated  indignities  to  which  she  had  been  exposed, 
his  resentment  was  so  inflamed  at  the  recital,  that,  rushing  into 
the  bath-chamber,  he  sacrificed  the  young  noble  on  the  spot.  In 
a  state  of  society  but  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  which 
as  yet  knew  but  little  of  law  or  justice,  continual  instances  were 
of  daily  occurrence  in  which  private  individuals  thus  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  The  result,  however  chivalric  the 
custom  may  look  in  the  abstract,  was  most  fearful  and  terrible, 
and  is  but  one  of  the  many  proofs  how  great  a  blessing  civilisa- 
tion has  really  been  to  mankind. 

Tell  foresaw,  on  the  arrival  of  Gessler,  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  must  inevitably  follow  his  iron  rule,  and  without  explain- 
ing his  views  even  to  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  without  needlessly 
alarming  his  family,  endeavoured  to  devise  some  means,  not  of 
bearing  the  yoke  demurely,  but  of  delivering  his  countiy  from 
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the  g^allinp:  oppression  which  Albert  had  brought  upon  it.  The 
hero  felt  satisfied  that  the  evil  deeds  of  the  g-overaor  would  sooner 
or  later  bring  just  retribution  upon  him  ;  for  this,  and  many  other 
reasons,  therefore,  despite  his  own  secret  wishes,  when  Arnold 
poured  out  his  fiery  wrath  in  the  ear  of  his  friend,  he  listened 
calmly,  and,  to  avoid  inflaming  him  more,  avowed  none  of  his 
own  views  or  even  feelings  in  return. 

One  evening,  however,  William  Tell  and  his  wife  sat  in  the 
front  of  their  cottage,  watching  their  son  amusing  himself  amid 
the  flocks,  when  the  former  grew  more  thoughtful  and  sad  than 
usual.  Presently  Tell  spoke,  and  for  the  first  time  imparted 
to  his  wife  some  of  his  most  secret  designs.  While  the  conversa- 
tion was  still  proceeding,  the  parents  saw  their  son  rush  towards 
them  crying  for  help,  and  shouting  the  name  of  old  Melchthal. 
As  he  spoke,  Arnold's  father  appeared  in  view,  led  by  Clair,  and 
feeling  his  way  with  a  stick.  Tell  and  his  wife  hastened  forward, 
and  discovered,  to  their  inconceivable  horror,  that  their  friend 
was  blind,  his  eyes  having  been  put  out  with  hot  irons.  The  hero 
of  Biirglen,  burning  with  just  indignation,  called  on  the  old  man 
tf)  explain  the  fearful  sight,  and  also  the  cause  of  Arnold's  absence. 
The  unfortunate  Melchthal  seated  himself,  surrounded  by  his 
asronized  friends,  and  immediately  satisfied  the  impatient  curiosity 
of  Tell. 

It  appeared  that  that  very  morning  the  father,  son,  and 
gi-anddaughter  were  in  the  fields  loading  a  couple  of  oxen  with 
produce  for  the  market-town,  when  an  Austrian  soldier  presented 
himself,  and  ha\"ing  examined  the  animals,  which  appeared  to 
suit  his  fancy,  ordered  their  owner  to  unyoke  the  beasts  pre- 
paratory to  his  driving  them  off.  Adding  insolence  to  tyranny, 
he  further  remarked  that  such  clodpoles  might  very  well  draw 
their  own  ploughs  and  carts.  Arnold,  furious  at  the  man's 
daring  impertinence,  was  only  restrained  by  his  father's  earnest 
intreaties  from  sacrificing  the  robber  on  the  spot ;  nothing,  Low- 
ever,  could  prevent  him  trom  aiming  a  blow  at  him,  which  broke 
two  of  his  fingers.  The  enraged  soldier  then  retreated  ;  but  old 
Melchthal,  who  well  knew  the  character  of  Gessler,  immediately 
forced  Arnold,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  go  and  conceal 
himself  for  some  days  in  the  Rhigi.  This  mountain  rises  in  a 
somewhat  isolated  position — a  rare  circumstance  with  the  Swiss 
Alps — and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  hills  of  Switzerland. 
In  fonn  a  truncated  cone,  with  its  base  watered  by  three  lakes — 
Lucerne,  Zug,  and  Zurich — this  gigantic  hill  is  pierced  by  deep 
caverns,  of  which  two  are  famous — the  Bruder-balm,  and  the  hole 
of  Kessis-Boden.  Scarcely  had  Arnold  departed  in  this  direc- 
tion, when  a  detachment  of  guards  from  Altorf  surrounded  their 
humble  tenement,  and  dragging  old  Melchthal  before  Gessler,  he 
ordered  him  to  give  up  his  son.  Furious  at  the  refusal  which 
ensued,  the  tyrant  commanded  the  old  man's  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
and  then  sent  him  forth  blind  to  deplore  his  misfortunes. 
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Tell  heard  the  story  of  Melchthal  in  silence,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  inquired  the  exact  place  of  his  son's  concealment.  The 
father  replied  that  it  was  in  a  particular  cavern  of  IVIount  Rhigi, 
the  desert  rocks  of  which  place  were  unknown  to  the  emissaries 
of  the  g'overnor,  and  there  he  had  promised  to  remain  until  he 
received  his  parent's  permission  to  come  forth.  This  Tell  re- 
quested mig'ht  be  g'ranted  immediately  ;  and  turning'  to  his  son, 
ordei'ed  him  to  start  at  once  for  Rhigi  with  a  message  to  Arnold. 
Walter  gladly  obeyed,  and  providing  himself  with  food,  and 
receiving-  private  instructions  from  his  father,  went  on  his  jour- 
ney under  cover  of  the  night. 

Tell  himself  then  threw  around  his  own  person  a  cloak  of 
wolf-skin,  seized  his  quiver  full  of  sharp  arrows,  and  taking-  his 
terrible  bow,  which  few  could  bend,  in  hand,  bade  adieu  to  his 
wife  for  a  few  days,  and  took  his  departure  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  pursued  by  his  son.  It  was  quite  dawn  when 
Walter  reached  the  lihigi,  and  a  slight  column  of  blue  smoke 
speedily  directed  him  to  the  spot  wliere  Arnold  lay  concealed. 
The  intrusion  at  first  startled  the  fug-itive  ;  but  recog-nising-  Tell's 
son,  he  listened  eagerly  to  his  dismal  story,  the  conclusion  of 
which  roused  in  hira  so  much  fury,  that  he  would  have  rushed 
forth  at  once  to  assassinate  Gessler,  had  not  Walter  restrained 
him.  Schooled  by  Tell,  he  infonned  him  that  his  father  was  en- 
g-aged  in  preparing-  vengeance  for  the  tjTant's  crime,  being  at  that 
moment  with  Werner  StaufTacher  concerting  proper  measures  of 
resistance.  "  Go,''  said  my  father,  "  and  teU  Arnold  of  this  new 
villany  of  the  governor's,  and  say  that  it  is  not  rage  which  can 
give  us  just  revenge,  but  the  utmost  exertion  of  courage  and 
prudence.  I  leave  for  Schwytz  to  bid  Werner  ai-m  his  canton ; 
let  Melclithal  go  to  Stantz,  and  prepare  the  young  men  of  Under- 
wald  for  the  outbreak ;  having  done  this,  let  him  meet  me,  with 
Furst  and  Werner,  in  the  field  of  Grutli."* 

Arnold,  scarcely  taking  time  slightly  to  refresh  himself  with 
food,  sent  Walter  on  his  homeward  journey,  while  he  started  for 
Stantz.  Walter,  when  alone,  turned  his  steps  towards  Altorf, 
where  unfortunately,  and  unknown  to  himself,  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  Gessler,  to  whom  he  uttered  somewhat  hard  things 
about  the  state  of  the  country,  being  led  to  commit  himself  by 
the  artful  questions  of  the  tyrant,  who  immediately  ordered  the 
lad  into  confinement,  with  strict  injunctions  to  his  guards  to 
seize  whomsoever  should  claim  him. 

Meanwhile  certain  doubts  and  fears,  from  he  knew  not  what 
cause,  arose  in  the  mind  of  Gessler,  and  struck  him  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  all  was  not  right.  He  imagined  that  the  people 
wore  in  their  looks  less  abject  submission  to  his  authority ;  and 

*  A  lonely  sequestered  strip  of  meadow,  called  indifferently  Rutli  and 
Grutli,  upon  an  angle  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  surrounded  by  thickets,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Seelisberg,  and  opposite  the  village  of  Brunnen. 
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the  better  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  or  erroneousness  of 
this  view,  he  commanded  Berenger  to  erect  at  dawn  of  day,  in 
the  market-place  of  Altorf,  a  pole,  on  the  point  of  which  he  was 
to  place  the  ducal  cap  of  Austria.  An  order  was  further  promul- 
g'ated,  to  the  effect  that  every  one  passing  near  or  within  sight 
of  it  should  make  obeisance,  in  proof  of  his  homage  and  fealty 
to  the  duke. 

Numerous  soldiers  under  arms  were  directed  to  surround  the 
place,  to  keep  the  avenues,  and  compel  the  passers-by  to  bend 
with  proper  respect  to  the  emblem  of  the  governing  power  of 
the  three  cantons.  Gessler  likewise  determined  that,  whoever 
should  disobey  the  mandate,  and  pass  the  ducal  badge  without 
the  re{|uisite  sign  of  honour,  or  who  should  exhibit  by  his  bear- 
insT  a  feeling  of  independence,  should  be  accused  of  disaffection, 
an^  be  treated  accordingly — a  measure  which  promised  both  to 
discover  the  discontented,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  ground  for 
their  punishment.  Numerous  detachments  of  troops,  among 
whom  money  had  been  previously  distributed,  were  then  placed 
around  to  see  that  his  commands  were  scrupulously  obeyed. 
History  scarcely  records  another  instance  of  tyranny  so  galling 
and  humiliating  to  the  oppressed,  and  so  insolent  on  the  part  of 
its  author. 

The  proceedings  of  Tell  in  the  interval  were  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  the  country.  Having  arrived  within  the  territory 
of  Schwytz,  and  at  the  village  of  Steinen,  he  called  at  the  house 
of  Werner,  and  being  admitted,  threw  at  his  feet  a  heavy  bundle 
of  lances,  arrows,  cross-bows,  and  swords.  "  Werner  Stauffacher," 
cried  Tell,  "  the  time  is  come  for  action ;"  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  he  informed  his  friend  of  all  that  had  passed, 
dwelling  minutely  on  every  detail ;  and  when  he  had  at  length 
tinished,  the  cautious  Werner  could  restrain  his  wrath  no  longer, 
but  exclaimed,  clasping  the  hero's  hand,  "  Friend,  let  us  begin ; 
1  am  ready."  After  further  brief  conference,  they,  by  separate 
ways,  carried  round  arms  to  their  friends  in  the  town  and  the 
neierhbouring  villages.  Many  hours  were  thus  consumed,  and 
when  the  whole  were  at  last  distributed,  they  both  returned  to 
Stauffacher's  house,  snatched  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then 
sped  on  their  way  to  Grutli,  accompanied  by  ten  of  their  most 
tried  adherents. 

The  lake  of  Lucerne  was  soon  reached,  and  a  boat  procured. 
Werner,  perceiving  the  water  to  be  agitated  by  a  furious  tem- 
pest, inquired  of  Tell  if  his  skill  would  enable  him  to  struggle 
against  the  storm.  "  Arnold  awaits  us,"  cried  William,  "  and 
the  fate  of  our  country  depends  on  this  interview."  With  these 
words  he  leaped  into  the  boat,  Werner  jumped  after  him,  and 
the  rest  followed.  Tell  cast  loose  the  agitated  vessel,  seized  the 
tiller,  and  hoisting  sail,  the  little  craft  flew  along  the  waves. 

Presently,  it  is  said,  the  wind  moderated,  and  ere  they  reached 
the  opposite  side,  had  ceased  altogether — a  phenomenon  common 
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i:i  these  mountain  lakes.  The  boat  was  now  made  fast,  and 
the  conspirators  hastened  to  the  field  of  Grutli,  where,  at  the 
raouth  ot  a  cavern  of  the  same  name,  Arnold  and  Walter  Furst 
awaited  them,  each  with  ten  other  companions.  Tell  allowed 
no  consideration  of  natural  feelinp:  to  silence  the  calls  of  duty, 
biit  at  once  came  to  the  point.  lie  tirst  g-ave  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  state  of  the  country  under  the  Austrian  bailiffs,  and  havin|.r 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  companions  the  necessity  for 
immediate  and  combined  action,  is  related  to  have  added—"  We 
may  have  our  plans  frustrated  by  delay,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  action.  I  ask  only  a  few  days  for  preparation.  Unterwalden 
and  Schwytz  are  armed.  Three  hundred  and  tifty  warriors  are, 
I  am  assured,  readJ^  I  leave  you  to  assig'n  them  a  secluded 
valley  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  which  they  may  g:ain  in  small 
parties  by  different  paths.  I  will  return  to  Uri,  and  collect  my 
contingent  of  a  hundred  men ;  Furst  will  aid  me,  and  seek  them 
in  the  Moderan  and  Urseren,  even  in  the  high  hills  whence  flow 
the  Aar,  the  Tessin,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Rhone.  I  will  remain 
in  Altorf,  and  as  soon  as  I  receive  tidings  from  Furst,  will  fire 
a  huge  pile  of  wood  near  my  house.  At  this  signal  let  all  march 
to  the  rendezvous,  and,  when  unit-ed,  })our  down  upon  Altorf, 
where  I  will  then  strive  to  rouse  the  people." 

This  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  after  some  deliberation,  agreed 
to,  and  it  was  further  resolved  unanimously,  that,  in  the  enter- 
prise upon  which  they  were  now  embarked,  no  one  should  be 
g-uided  by  his  own  private  opinion,  nor  ever  forsake  his  friends  ; 
that  they  should  jointly  live  or  jointly  die  in  defence  of  their 
common  cause ;  that  each  should,  in  his  own  vicinity,  promote 
the  object  in  view,  trusting  that  the  whole  nation  would  one  day 
have  cause  to  bless  their  friendly  union  ;  that  the  Count  of 
Hapsburg  should  be  deprived  of  none  of  his  lands,  vassals,  or 
prerogatives ;  that  the  blood  of  his  servants  and  bailiffs  should 
not  be  spilt ;  but  that  the  freedom  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  fathers  they  were  determined  to  assert,  and  to  hand  down 
to  their  children  untainted  and  undiminished.  Then  Stauffacher, 
Furst,  and  Melchthal,  and  the  other  conspirators,  stepped  forward, 
and  raising  their  hands,  swore  that  they  would  die  in  defence  of 
that  freedom. 

After  this  solemn  oath,  and  after  an  agreement  that  New- Year's 
Day  should  be  chosen  for  the  outbreak,  unless,  in  the  meantime, 
a  signal  lire  should  arouse  the  inhabitants  on  some  sudden 
emei*gency,  the  heroes  separated.  Arnold  returned  to  Stantz, 
Werner  to  Schwytz,  while  Tell  and  Furst  took  their  way  to 
Altorf.  The  sun  already  shone  brightly  as  Tell  entered  the 
town,  and  he  at  once  advanced  into  the  public  place,  where  the 
first  object  which  caug-ht  his  eye  was  a  handsome  cap  embroidered 
with  gold,  stuck  upon  the  end'  of  a  long  pole.  Soldiers  walked 
around  it  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  people  of  Altorf,  as  thev 
passed,  bowed  their  heads  pi-ofoundly  to  the  symbol  of  power. 
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Tell  was  much  surprised  at  this  new  and  stran<^e  manifestation 
of  servility,  and  leaning:  on  his  cross-bow,  g-azed  contemptuously 
both  on  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  Berenger,  captain  of  the 
guard,  at  length  observed  this  man,  who  alone,  amid  a  cringing- 
populace,  carried  his  head  erect.  He  went  to  him,  and  fiercely 
asked  why  he  neglected  to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Her- 
mann Gessler.  Tell  mildly  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
them,  neither  could  he  have  thought  that  the  intoxication  of 
power  could  cany  a  man  so  far;  though  the  cowardice  of  the 
people  almost  justified  his  conduct.  This  bold  language  some- 
what surprised  Berengei',  who  ordered  Tell  to  be  disarmed,  and 
then,  surrounded  by  guards,  he  was  carried  before  the  governor. 

"  Wherefore,"  demanded  the  incensed  bailiff,  "  hast  thou  dis- 
obeyed my  orders,  and  failed  in  thy  respect  to  the  emperor.' 
Why  hast  thou  dared  to  pass  before  the  sacred  badge  of  th}' 
sovereign  without  the  evidence  of  homage  requii'ed  of  thee  ?" 

"  Verily,"  answered  Tell  with  mock  humility,  "  how  this  hap- 
pened I  know  not;  'tis  an  accident,  and  no  mark  of  contempt; 
suffer  me,  therefore,  in  thy  clemency,  to  depart." 

Gessler  was  both  surprised  and  irritated  at  this  reply,  feeling 
assured  that  there  was  something  beneath  the  tranquil  and  bitter 
smile  of  the  prisoner  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Suddenly  he 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  existed  between  him  and 
the  boy  Walter,  whom  he  had  met  the  previous  day,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  brought  forward.  Gessler  now  inquired 
the  prisoner's  name,  which  he  no  sooner  heard  than  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  archer  so  much  respected  throughout  the  whole, 
canton,  and  at  once  conceived  the  mode  of  punishment  which  he 
afterwards  put  in  practice,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  most 
refined  act  of  torture  which  man  ever  imagined.  As  soon  as 
the  youth  arrived,  the  governor  turned  to  Tell,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  heard  of  his  extraordinary  dexterity,  and  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  "  While  beholding 
justice  done,  the  people  of  Altorf  shall  also  admire  thy  skill.  Thy 
son  shall  be  placed  a  hundred  yards  distant,  with  an  apple  on 
his  head.  If  thou  hast  the  good  fortune  to  bear  away  the  apple 
in  triumph  with  one  of  thy  arrows,  I  pardon  both,  and  restore 
your  liberty.  If  thou  refusest  this  trial,  thy  son  shall  die  before 
thine  eyes." 

Tell,  horror-stricken,  implored  Gessler  to  spare  him  so  cruel 
an  experiment,  though  his  son  Walter  encouraged  his  father  to 
trust  to  his  usual  good  fortune  ;  and  finding  the  governor  inex- 
orable, our  hero  accepted  the  trial.  He  was  immediately  conducted 
into  the  public  place,  where  the  required  distance  was  measured 
by  Berenger,  a  double  row  of  soldiers  shutting  up  three  sides  of 
the  square.  The  people,  awe-stricken  and  trembling,  pressed 
behind.  Walter  stood  with  his  back  to  a  linden  tree,  patiently 
awaiting  the  exciting  moment.  Hermann  Gessler,  some  distance 
behind,  watched  eveiy  motion.     His  cross-bow  and  one  bolt  were 
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handed  to  Tell;  he  tried  the  point,  broke  the  weapon,  and  de- 
manded his  quiver.  It  was  brousrht  to  him,  and  emptied  at  his 
feet.  William  stooped  down,  and  taking-  a  Ions:  time  to  choose 
one,  manag-ed  to  hide  a  secoiid  in  his  grirdle ;  the  other  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  string"  his  bow,  wliile  Berenger 
cleared  away  the  remaining-  arrows. 

After  hesitating-  a  long-  time — his  whole  soul  beaming-  in  his 
face,  his  paternal  affection  rendering  him  almost  powerless — he 
at  length  roused  himself,  drew  the  bow — aimed — shot — and  the 
apple,  struck  to  the  core,  was  carried  away  by  the  arrow ! 

The  market-place  of  Altorf  was  tilled  by  loud  cries  of  admira- 
tion. Walter  flew  to  embrace  his  father,  who,  overcome  by  the 
excess  of  his  emotions,  fell  insensible  to  the  g-round,  thus  exposing- 
the  second  arrow  to  view.  Gessler  stood  over  him,  awaiting  hi.s 
recovery,  which  speedily  taking  place.  Tell  rose  and  turned  away 
from  the  governor  with  horror,  who,  however,  scarcely  yet  be- 
lieving his^ senses,  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Incomparable  archer, 
I  will" keep  my  promise;  but,"  added  he,  "  tell  me,  what  needed 
vou  with  that  second  arrow  which  you  have,  I  see,  secreted  in 
Vour  girdle  ?  One  was  surely  enough."  Tell  replied,  with  some 
slight  evidence  of  embarrassment,  "  that  it  was  customary  among 
the  bowmen  of  Uri  to  have  always  one  arrow  in  reserve;"  an 
explanation  which  only  seiwed  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of 
Gessler.  "  Nay,  nay,"  said  he  ;  "  tell  me  thy  real  motive,  and 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  speak  frankly,  and  thy  life  is 
spared."  "  The  second  shaft,"  replied  Tell,  "  was  to  pierce  thy 
heart,  tv'rant,  if  I  had  chanced  to  harm  my  son."  At  these 
words  the  terrified  governor  retired  behind  his  guards,  revoked 
his  promise  of  pardon,  commanding  him  further  to  be  placed  in 
irons,  and  to  be  reconducted  to  the  fort.  He  was  obeyed,  and 
as  slight  murmurs  rose  amongst  the  people,  double  patrols  of 
Austrian  soldiers  paraded  the  streets,  and  forced  the  citizens  to 
retire  to  their  houses.  Walter,  released,  fled  to  join  Arnold  of 
Melchthal,  according  to  a  whispered  order  from  his  father. 

Gessler,  reflecting  on  the  aspect  of  the  people,  and  fearful  that 
some  plot  was  in  progress,  which  his  accidental  shortness  of 
provisions  rendered  more  unfortunate,  determined  to  rid  his 
citadel  of  the  object  which  might  induce  an  attack.  With  these 
views  he  summoned  Berenger,  and  addressed  him  in  these 
words :  "  I  am  about  to  quit  Altorf,  and  you  shall  command 
during  my  absence.  I  leave  my  brave  soldiers,  who  will  j-eadily 
obey  your  voice  ;  and,  soon  returning  with  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, we  will  crush  this  vile  people,  and  punish  them  for  their 
insolent  murmurings.  Prepare  me  a  large  boat,  in  which  thirty 
men,  picked  from  my  guard,  may  depart  with  me.  As  soon  as 
nisrht  draws  in,  you  can  load  this  audacious  Tell  with  chains, 
and  send  him  on  board.  I  will  myself  take  him  where  he  may 
expiate  his  ofl'ences." 

Tell  was  forthwith  immediately  conducted  to  Fluelen,  the  little 
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port  of  Altorf,  about  a  leagrue  distant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ror- 
stock.  Gessler  followed,  and  entered  the  bark  which  had  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  despatch,  ordering  the  bow  and  quiver 
of  the  famous  archer  to  be  carefully  put  on  board  at  the  same 
time ;  with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  either  keeping-  them 
under  safe  custody,  or  hanging  them  up,  according  to  religious 
custom,  as  an  oliering  for  his  personal  safety.  Having  started 
with  the  prisoner,  under  the  safe  conduct  of  his  armed  depen- 
dants, Gessler  ordered  them  to  row  as  far  as  Brunnen,  a  distance 
of  three  leagues  and  a  half;  intending,  it  is  said,  to  land  at  that 
point,  and,  passing  through  the  territory  of  Schwytz,  lodge  the 
redoubted  bowman  in  the  dungeon  of  Kussnacht,  there  to  undergo 
the  rigour  of  his  sentence. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  promising ;  the  boat  danced  along 
the  placid  waters.  The  air  was  pure,  the  waves  tranquil,  the 
stars  shone  brightly  in  the  sky.  A  light  southern  breeze  aided 
the  eSbrts  of  the  oarsmen,  and  tempered  the  rigour  of  the  cold, 
which  night  in  that  season  rendei-ed  almost  insupportable  so 
near  the  glaciers.  All  appeared  in  Gessler's  favour.  The  extent 
of  the  first  section  of  the  lake  was  soon  passed,  and  the  boat 
headed  for  Brunnen.  Tell,  meantime,  loaded  with  irons,  gazed 
with  eager  eye,  shaded  by  melancholy,  on  the  desert  rocks  of 
Grutli,  where,  the  day  before,  he  had  planned  with  his  friends 
the  delivei'ance  of  his  countiy.  While  painful  thoughts  crossed 
his  mind,  his  looks  were  attracted  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Altorf  by  a  dim  light  which  burst  forth  near  his  own  house. 
Presently  this  light  increased,  and  before  long-,  a  tremendous 
blaze  arose  visible  all  over  Uri.  The  heart  of  the  prisoner  beat 
joyously  within  him,  for  he  felt  that  efforts  were  making  to 
rescue  him.  Gessler  and  his  satellites  obsei-ved  the  flame,  which 
in  reality  was  a  signal  fli'e  to  rouse  the  cantons ;  upon  which, 
however,  the  Austrians  gazed  with  indifference,  supposing  it 
some  Swiss  peasant's  house  accidentally  on  tire. 

Suddenly,  however,  between  Fluelen  and  Sissigen,  when  in 
deep  water,  intermingled  with  shoals,  the  south  wind  ceased  to 
blow,  and  one  of  those  storms  which  are  common  on  the  lake 
commenced.  A  north  wind,  occasionally  shifting  to  the  west- 
ward, burst  upon  them.  The  wind,  which  usually  marked  the 
approach  of  a  dangerous  tempest,  raised  the  waves  to  a  great 
height,  bore  them  one  ag'ainst  another,  and  dashed  them  over 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  which,  giving  way  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  turned  and  returned,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  oars- 
men, who  were  further  damped  by  an  unskilful  pilot  being  at 
the  helm,  flew  towards  the  shore,  that,  rocky  and  precipitous, 
menaced  their  lives:  the  wind,  also,  brought  frost,  snow,  and 
clouds,  which,  obscuring  the  heavens,  spread  darkness  over  the 
water,  and  covered  the  hands  and  face  of  the  rowers  with  sharp 
icicles.  The  soldiers,  pale  and  horror-stricken,  prayed  for  life : 
while  Gessler,  but  ill  prepared  for  death,  was  profuse  in  his  offers 
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of  money  and  other  rewards  if  they  would  rouse  themselves  to 
save  hira. 

In  this  emergency  the  Austrian  bailiff  was  reminded  by  one  of 
his  attendants  that  the  prisoner  Tell  was  no  less  skilful  in  the 
management  of  a  boat  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  bow.  "  And 
see,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  the  men,  representing  to  Gessler  the 
imminent  peril  they  were  all  incurring — "  all,  even  the  pilot,  are 
paralysed  with  terror,  and  he  is  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  helm. 
Why  then  not  avail  thyself,  in  desperate  circumstances,  of  one 
who,  though  a  prisoner,  is  robust,  well-skilled  in  such  stormy 
scenes,  and  who  even  now  appears  calm  and  collected  ?"  Gessler's 
fear  of  Tell  induced  him  at  first  to  hesitate ;  but  the  prayers  of 
the  soldiers  becoming  pressing,  he  addressed  the  prisoner,  and 
told  hira  that  if  he  thought  himself  capable  of  promoting  the 
general  safety,  he  should  be  forthwith  unbound.  Tell,  having 
replied  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  could  still  save  them,  was 
instantly  freed  from  his  shackles,  and  placed  at  the  helm,  when 
the  boat  answering  to  a  master's  hand,  kept  its  course  steadily 
through  the  bellowing  surge,  as  if  conscious  of  the  free  spirit 
which  had  now  taken  the  command. 

Guiding  the  obedient  tiller  at  his  will,  Tell  pointed  the  head 
of  the  boat  in  the  direction  whence  they  came,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  only  safe  course,  and  encouraging  and  cheer- 
ing the  rowers,  made  rapid  and  steady  progress  through  the 
water.  The  darkness  which  now  wrapped  them  round  prevented 
Gessler  from  discovering  that  he  had  turned  his  back  on  his 
destination.  Tell  continued  on  his  way  nearly  the  whole  night, 
the  dying  light  of  the  signal-fire  on  the  mountain  serving  as  a 
beacon  in  enabling  him  to  approach  the  shores  of  Schwytz,  and 
to  avoid  the  shoals. 

Between  Sissigen  and  Fluelen  are  two  mountains,  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  Achsenberg,  whose  sides,  hemming  in  and  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  offered  not  a  single 
platform  where  human  foot  could  stand.  When  near  this  place, 
dawn  broke  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  Gessler,  the  danger  appear- 
ing to  decrease,  scowled  upon  William  Tell  in  sullen  silence.  As 
the  prow  of  the  vessel  was  driven  inland.  Tell  perceived  a  solitary 
table  rock,  and  called  to  the  rowers  to  redouble  their  efforts  till 
they  should  have  passed  the  precipice  ahead,  observing  with  omi- 
nous truth  that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  point  on  the  whole  lake. 

The  soldiers  here  recognised  their  position,  and  pointed  it  out 
to  Gessler,  who,  with  angry  voice,  demanded  of  Tell  what  he 
meant  by  taking  them  back  to  Altorf.  William,  without  answer- 
ing him,  turned  the  helm  hard  a-port,  which  brought  the  boat 
suddenly  close  upon  the  rock,  seized  his  faithful  bow,  and  with 
an  effort  which  sent  the  imguided  craft  back  into  the  lake, 
sprang  lightly  on  shore,  scaled  the  rocks,  and  took  the  direction 
of  Schwytz. 

Having  thus  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  governor,  he  made  for 
la 
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the  heig'hts  which  liorder  the  main  road  between  Art  and  Kuss- 
nacht,  and  choosiuir  a  small  hollow  in  the  ivad.  hid  himself 
under  cover  of  the  brush,  inrendiuc:  to  ivmain  in  ambush  imtil 
such  time  as  the  bailiti"  shoidd  pass  that  way.  It  appears  that 
the  jTovernor  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  save  himself  and  his 
attendants;  ai*ter  this  sudden  disappearance  of  their  pilot,  but  at 
lenirth  succeedeti  in  etlecting:  a  safe  landing  at  Brimnen.  HeiT 
they  provided  themselves  with  hoi-ses.  and  proceeding'  in  the 
direction  above  alludeii  to.  advanced  towartls  Kussnacht.  In  the 
s]iot  still  known  as  "  the  hollow  way."'  and  market!  by  a  chapel. 
Tell  overheard  the  threats  pronounced  agriinst  himself  shoidd  he 
be  once  more  caught,  and.  iu  default  of  his  apprehension,  ven- 
ereance  was  vowed  airainst  his  family.  Tell  felt  that  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  vrit'e  and  childi-en,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  duty 
he  owed  to  his  comitry.  required  the  tyrant's  death.  He  in- 
stantly, therefore,  showed  himself,  and  seizins:  an  opportune 
moment.  pieix*ed  Gesslex  to  the  heart  with  one  of  his  arn^ws. 

This  bold  deed  accompHshed.  the  excited  hero  effecting'  his 
escape,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Art.  and  thence  soon  g^ned 
the  villagre  of  Steinen,  where  he  foimd  Werner  Stautlacher  pre- 
pariniT  to  march.  The  news,  however,  which  Tell  brought,  re- 
moved the  necessity  for  further  immediate  action,  and  prompt 
measui"es  were  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  allies.  A  joy. 
which  deeply  proved  the  wronirs  of  the  people,  spivad  over  the 
whole  liuia.  and  though  they  ilelayed  to  strike  the  blow  for  imi- 
versal  ti'eedom  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  the  tiual  decision  of  tlie 
conspirators  was  only  the  gnvater. 

On  the  morning  of  New-Year's  Day  1308,  the  castle  of  Ross- 
l>erir.  in  Obwalden.  was  adroitly  taken  possession  of.  and  it5 
keeper,  Berenger  of  Landeuberg-.  made  prisoner,  and  compelleii 
to  promise  that  he  never  ag^iin  would  set  foot  within  the  territorv- 
of  the  three  cantons ;  after  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
Lucerne.  Stauffacher.  during  the  earlier  hoiu"s  of  the  same  morn- 
ing', at  the  head  of  the  men  of  Schwytz.  marched  towards  the  lake 
I.owerz,  and  destiwed  the  fortress  of  Schwanau :  while  Tell  and 
the  men  of  I  ri  took  possession  of  Altorf.  On  the  following:  Sunday 
the  deputies  of  I'ri,  Schwytz.  and  I'nterwalden  met  and  renewed 
that  fraternal  league  which  has  enduivd  even  imto  this  day. 

In  1315,  Leopold,  second  son  of  Albert,  determined  to  punish 

the  confederate  cantons  for  tlieir  revolt,  ,^nd  acconliugly  marched 

against  them  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  accompanied 

by  a  numerous  retinue  of  nobles.     Count  Otho  of  Strassberir.  one 

of  his  ablest  generals,  crossed  the  Bruuig'  with  a  body  ot"  four 

thousand  men.  intending  to  attack  l"pper  I'nterwalden.     The 

bailitls  of  Willisau.  of  Wollhausen,  and  of  Lucerne,  meantime 

armed  a  fourth  of  that  mmibei"  to  make  a  descent  on  the  lower 

diN-ision  of  the  same  canton ;  while  the  emperor  in  ^>ei^on.  at 

t'le  liead  of  his  array  of  reserve,  poured   down   from  Egersou 

o:x  >Iorur>irten,  iu  the  countrv  of  ^chwvtz,  ostentatiouslr  dis- 
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playinof  an  extensive  supply  of  rope  wherewith  to  hang  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebels — a  hasty  reckoning'  of  victory,  which  reminds 
US  of  similar  conduct  and  similar  results  when  Wallace  repulsed 
the  invaders  of  Scotland. 

The  confederates,  in  whose  ranks  were  William  Tell  and  Furst, 
in  order  to  oppose  this  fonnidable  invasion,  occupied  a  position 
in  the  mountains  bordering  on  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Hermits.  Four  hundred  men  of  Uri,  and  tliree  hundred  of  Un- 
terwalden,  had  effected  a  junction  with  the  warriors  of  Schwytz, 
who  formed  the  principal  numerical  force  of  this  little  army. 
Fifty  men,  banished  from  this  latter  canton,  offered  themselves 
to  coml)at  beneath  their  native  banner,  intending  to  efface,  by 
their  valour  and  conduct,  the  remembrance  of  their  past  faults. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  November  1315,  some  thou- 
sands of  well-araied  Austrian  knights  slowly  ascended  the  hill  on 
which  the  Swiss  were  posted,  with  the  hope  of  dislodging  them ; 
the  latter,  however,  advanced  to  meet  their  enemies,  uttering  the 
most  ten-ific  cries.  The  band  of  banished  men,  having  precipitated 
huge  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  from  the  hill-sides,  and  from 
overhanging  cliffs,  rushed  from  behind  the  sheltering  influence 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  threw  the  advancing  host  into  confusion. 
The  Austrians  immediately  broke  their  ranks,  and  presently  a 
complete  route,  with  terrible  slaughter,  ensued.  The  confederates 
marched  boldly  on,  cheered  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Henrj' 
of  Ospenthal,  and  of  the  sons  of  old  Redding  of  Biberegg. 

The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry  perished  on  the  field  of 
Morgarten,  beneath  the  halberts,  arrows,  and  iron-headed  clubs 
of  the  shepherds.  Leopold  himself,  though  he  succeeded  in  gaiii- 
ing  the  shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
while  the  Swiss,  animated  by  victory,  hastened  to  Unterwalden, 
where  they  defeated  a  body  of  Lucernois  and  Austrians.  In  this 
instance  Count  Otho  had  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  emperor. 
After  these  two  well-fought  fields,  the  confederates  hastened  to 
renew  their  ancient  alliance,  which  was  solemnly  sworn  to  in  an 
assembly  held  at  Brunnen  on  the  8th  day  of  December. 

All  that  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Swiss  hero's  life  is  the  imme- 
morial tradition,  that  Wilhelm  Tell,  the  same  who  shot  Gessler  in 
1307,  assisted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  commune  of  Uri  in 
1337,  and  perished  in  1350  by  an  inundation  which  destroyed 
the  village  of  Biirglen,  his  birthplace.  According  to  Klingenberg^s 
chronicle,  however,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  many  of  his  contemporaries  were  still  living, 
Wilhefmus  Tellus  of  Uri,  as  he  calls  him,  the  liberator  of  his 
country,  became,  after  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Beringer,  where  he  died  in  1354. 

Switzerland  owes  more  to  the  archer  of  Biirglen  than,  at  a 
rough  glance,  she  might  be  supposed  to  do.  It  was  his  bold  and 
decisive  act  which  first  roused  within  its  people  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, before  slumbering,  and  since  so  great  in  its  results : 
li 
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Tell  showed  them,  by  his  example,  what  corn-age  and  prudence 
could  effect,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  countrymen  of  which 
they  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage. 

To  pursue,  however,  the  history  of  Swiss  independence.  Lu- 
cerne shortly  after  (1332)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and 
joined  the  forest  cantons  :  the  Bernese,  under  Rodolphe  of  Erlach, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  Swiss,  defeated  in  battle  such  of 
the  nobles  as  oppressed  them,  and  earned  their  freedom :  about 
the  same  time  Zurich  overthrew  its  aristocratic  government,  and, 
aided  by  one  of  the  nobles,  gained  a  free  constitution.  In  May 
1351,  Albert  of  Austria  again  threatening  the  land,  Zurich  de- 
manded admittance  into  the  confederation ;  a  furious  and  bloody 
war  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  further  reception,  at  their  own  earnest  request, 
of  Zug  and  Claris  into  the  number  of  the  cantons. 

The  nobility,  however,  supported  by  the  power  of  Austria,  con- 
tinued to  oppress'  the  Swiss  wherever  they  were  able ;  and  the 
emperor,  by  imposing-  heavy  transit  duties,  increased  their  exas- 
peration. Eveiything  tended  to  another  open  rupture,  and  in 
1386  a  new  war  was  entered  on  with  the  Austrians,  and  Arch- 
duke Leopold  vowed  this  time  to  take  vengeance  on  the  confede- 
rates, who  had  so  often  insulted  his  power.  We  shall  not  pursue 
the  history  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed,  for  they 
disclose  a  sickening  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed ;  but  at  once 
state  the  conclusion,  that  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  fought  on  the 
9th  of  July  1386,  the  Swiss  were  again  victorious  over  the  Aus- 
trians. Another  encounter  ensued  in  1388,  equally  successful  on 
the  part  of  the  confederated  cantons,  with  whom  the  Archduke 
of  Austria  was  fain  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  for  seven  years. 

On  the  10th  of  June  1393,  the  Swiss  drew  up  a  mutual  military 
ollig'ation,  which  was  called  the  convention  of  Sempach.  A 
further  peace  of  twenty  years'  duration  was  then  agreed  on,  and 
solemnly  observed.  The  imposing  appearance  presented  by  this 
hardy  people,  thus  gradually  advancing  towards  nationality  and 
freedom,  had  its  due  weight  also  with  her  other  neighbours,  who 
for  some  years  left  them  in  peace.  This  period  of  repose  was 
used  to  advantage,  the  Swiss  improving  their  internal  condition, 
pursuing  their  ag-ricultural  pursuits,  and  g-radually  progressing 
towards  civilisation.  In  a  word,  they  enjoyed  during  a  short 
time  the  incalculable  advantages,  and  reaped  the  glorious  results, 
of  peaceful  industry. 

We,  however,  must  quit  the  agreeable  prospect  of  a  happy, 
quiet,  and  contented  people,  and  pursue  the  stormy  history  of 
Swiss  independence.  The  canton  of  Appenzell,  taking  courage 
by  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  threw  off  the  severe  yoke  of 
the  abbots  of  St  Gall,  and  was  recognised  by  Schwytz  and 
Glaris :  war  ensued,  in  which  this  new  confederate  for  militai-y 
glory  gained  two  most  brilliant  victories  over  the  Austrians,  and 
finished  by  formally  joining  the  confederation,  which  was  soon 
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further  stren^'thened  l)}'  the  addition  of  Arg-ovia.  Switzerland 
now  assumed  a  somewhat  lofty  position,  dictating'  implicit 
obedience  to  all  its  neighbours :  the  Grisons,  too,  about  this  time 
beg-an  to  hold  their  heads  erect,  and  to  defy  the  Austrian  power. 

Frederick  of  Austria,  however,  having  come  to  the  throne, 
proclaimed  his  intention  of  retaking  all  the  places  gained  by  the 
Swiss,  and  in  144-2  secretly  formed  an  alliance  with  Zurich  most 
disgraceful  to  that  canton  :  the  indignant  Swiss  immediately 
declared  war  against  their  late  ally,  whom,  in  an  encounter 
■ivhich  soon  after  took  place,  tliey  utterly  defeated. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  perceiving  that  he  had  little  chance  of 
quellmg  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  Swiss  without  the 
assistance  of  a  foreign  power,  in  1444  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Charles  YIL,  king  of  France,  who  engaged  to  assist  him  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  revolted  Swiss  cantons.  A  French  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL,  was 
accordingly  despatched  into  Switzerland,  and  advanced  upon  the 
populous  and  wealthy  city  of  Basle.  Suddenly  called  togetlier 
to  repel  this  new  invader,  the  small  Swiss  army  hastened  to 
Basle,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  SSth  of  August  (1444)  came  up 
to  the  attack.  The  battle  which  now  ensued  is  one  of  the  mast 
memorable  in  the  Swiss  annals,  and  not  less  so  because  the 
French,  by  their  ovei"powering  force,  gained  the  victory.  The 
gallant  resistance  of  the  Swiss,  however,  Avas  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Basle,  on  surrendering,  obtained  favourable 
terms  from  the  dauphin,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
bravery  of  the  Swiss  soldiers,  that  when  he  became  king  of 
France,  his  lirst  care  was  to  engage  a  Swiss  battalion  in  his 
seiwice  ;  and  thus  the  practice  of  employing  Swiss  was  intro- 
duced into  the  policy  of  the  French  raonarchs.  The  engagement 
before  the  walls  of  Basle,  usually  styled  the  battle  of  St  Jacques, 
is  till  this  day  commemorated  every  two  years  by  a  public  festival. 

The  cession  of  Basle  proved  only  temporary.  Other  battles 
ensued,  in  which  the  confederated  Swiss  were  geiaerallv  victo- 
rious. Indeed  never,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  worli,  ha-i  a 
more  striking  example  been  presented  of  the  great  moral  force 
which  right  gives  to  a  people,  than  that  presented  by  Switzeii- 
land.  Strong  in  the  love  of  liberty,  and  in  the  justness  of  their 
cause,  they  met  and  overcame  the  vast  mercenary  liordes  of  the 
conqueror,  whose  only  claim  was  the  sword,  and  whose  aggres- 
sions were  founded  on  no  one  principle  of  legality  or  justice. 
The  cession  of  Friburg  to  Savoy  by  Austria,  when  unable  to  pre- 
serve it  herself,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  was  one  of  those 
acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  characterised  the  whole  Austrian 
system  of  policy.  The  internal  quarrels  and  dissensions  in  Swit- 
zerland could  alone  have  rendered  them  blind  to  the  necessity  of 
preventing  this  transfer.  At  the  same  time,  never  were  concord 
and  unityof  purpose  more  necessary  ;  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundv,  surnamed  the  Bold,   an   ambitious  prince,  whose  sol«' 
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delight  was  in  conquest,  determined  (1476)  to  add  to  his  laurel* 
by  subjugating-  Switzerland.  Fourteen  years  of  desolating  wars 
and  internal  dissensions  had  but  ill  prepared  its  people  for  new 
struggles ;  industry  and  commerce  were  expiring  in  the  towns, 
and  the  culture  ol  the  fields  was  wholly  neglected.  The  mad 
project  of  Zurich,  in  allying  herself  with  Austria,  cost  that  canton 
one  million  and  seventy  thousand  florins,  and  obliged  them  to 
withdraw  all  their  loans.  War  was  never  more  pitiless  in  its 
course,  or  more  pernicious  in  its  results  ;  it  had  already  created 
an  uneasy  and  savage  spirit  in  the  citizens ;  the  humbler  classes 
learned  to  prefer  fighting  and  pillage  to  following-  the  plough, 
feeding  their  flocks,  and  pursuing  an  honourable  though  laborious 
calling ;  and  the  townsmen  were  equally  unsettled  and  restless. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  held  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  utter 
detestation,  had,  by  the  exertion  of  much  political  intrigue,  ac- 
companied by  valuable  presents  to  the  leading  Swiss,  engaged 
the  confederation  in  a  league  against  his  formidable  rival,  the 
consequence  of  Avhich  was  an  irruption  into  his  country.  The 
Swiss  were  everywhere  successful,  severely  punishing  the  people 
of  Vaud  for  their  devotion  to  Charles,  taking  Morat,  and  march- 
ing to  the  very  gates  of  Geneva,  then  in  alliance  with  Burgundy. 
Grandson,  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  was  also  captured  and  gar- 
risoned by  the  Swiss.  Suddenly  both  France  and  Germany 
made  peace  with  the  duke,  and,  despite  all  their  pledges,  aban- 
doned the  confederation  to  its  own  resources,  even  facilitating 
the  passage  of  troops  through  their  territory  to  attack  the  Swiss. 
These  latter,  utterly  unprepared  for  this  act  of  perlidy,  endea- 
voured to  come  to  terms  with  Charles ;  but  their  overtures  were 
angrily  rejected,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  marched 
upon  Grandson.  Crossing-  the  Jura,  the  duke  found  Yverdun  in 
the  possession  of  his  troops,  it  having  been  treacherousl}'  betrayed 
into  his  hands,  though  the  citadel  held  out  bravely,  as  well  as 
that  of  Grandson.  Irritated  that  his  progress  should  thus  be 
staj'ed  by  a  mere  handful  of  men,  the  duke  publicly  announced 
his  intention  of  hanging  every  Swiss  within  the  walls  in  case  of 
a  prolonged  defence.  Unfortunately  tliis  menace  terrified  many, 
and  a  Burgundian,  who  could  speak  German,  having  gained 
admittance  into  the  citadel,  fanned  the  erroneous  feeling,  per- 
suading them  that  Charles  sympathised  with  their  courage,  and 
would,  did  they  abandon  a  useless  contest,  allow  them  to  retire 
home.  The  Swiss  gave  credit  to  this  statement,  even  rewarding 
the  negotiator,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  However,  as  they 
marched  oiit  of  the  citadel,  they  were  seized  by  order  of  the 
duke,  stripped,  and  inhumanly  murdered,  to  the  number  of  450, 
some  being  hung,  while  others  were  bound  and  cast  into  the  lake. 

Indignant  at  these  horrors,  the  confederates  hastened  towards 
Grandson,  having  20,000  men  to  oppose  an  army  three  times  as 
numerous.  In  the  first  place  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  Swiss  had  imparted  to  the  duke's  enterprise  some 
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shadow  of  justice,  but  the  barbarous  action  above  described  with* 
drew  at  once  the  sympathy  of  mankind  from  his  proceedinjrs, 
and  never  in  the  whole  annals  of  himian  strife  was  an  invader 
so  justly  punished. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  at  dawn  of  day,  the  advanced  gruard  of 
the  Swiss  appeared  on  the  neig-hbouring  heig'hts,  and  the  strug'g'le 
at  once  commenced.  The  Bur"Tindians  almost  immediately  w'ave 
way,  losing  a  thousaiid  men,  besides  the  garrison  of  Grandson, 
whom  the  Swiss  hung  up  alongside  their  own  relatives  and 
friends — an  act  of  reprisal  only  to  be  excused  in  consideration  of 
the  rudeness  and  semi-barbarism  of  the  times.  Charles  escaped 
with  difficulty,  attended  by  a  few  followers,  leaving  behind  a 
treasure  valued  at  a  milhon  of  florins,  as  also  his  camp  equipage. 
Arrived  at  Nozeroy,  and  writhing  under  the  humiliation  of  his 
overthrow,  the  duke  speedily  gathered  together  a  more  numerous 
army  than  he  had  before  commanded,  and  marched  to  avenge 
his  defeat.  He  entered  Switzerland  on  this  occasion  by  way  of 
Lausanne,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  reviewed  his  troops  in  the 
neighl)ourhood  of  that  town.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel,  and  took  up  a  position  on  a  plain  sloping  upwards 
f]-om  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  of  Morat — one  of  the  worst 
which  any  general  would  have  selected,  for  the  lake  in  the  rear 
cut  oft'  the  means  of  retreat. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  duke  was  less  to  fight  a  regular 
battle  than  to  capture  the  town  of  Morat.  This  town,  however, 
was  ably  defended  by  Adrian  de  Bubenberg,  at  the  head  of  1600 
S\viss  soldiers,  aided  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Adrian's  design 
was  to  hold  out  at  all  hazards  till  the  confederated  Swiss  could 
reassemble  their  forces.  This  was  not  by  any  means  of  easy 
accomplishment.  Morat  was  hard  pushed;  breaches  were  effected, 
and  towers  undermined.  But  the  courage  of  Bubenberg  with- 
stood every  eftbrt ;  both  he  and  the  heroes  he  commanded  hold- 
ing out  firmly  until  the  confederates  poured  in,  aided  by  their 
allies  from  Alsace,  Basle,  St  Gall,  and  Schaff"hausen.  Tliey  were 
likewise  promptly  joined,  despite  the  inclement  weather,  by  the 
contingents  from  Zurich,  Argovia,  Thurgovia,  and  Sargens.  John 
Waldmann,  commander  of  the  Zurichers,  reached  Berae  on  the 
night  preceding  the  battle,  and  found  the  town  illuminated,  and 
tables  spread  before  every  house,  loaded  with  refreshments  for 
the  patriot  soldiery.  Waldmann  allowed  his  men  but  a  few  hours 
for  repose,  sounding  a  bugle  at  ten  at  night  for  a  departure,  and 
on  the  following  morning  reaching  the  federal  ai-my  at  Morat, 
fatigued  and  exhausted,  having  continued  their  march  all  night 
under  an  incessant  and  heavy  rain.  The  roads  were  consequently 
in  a  very  bad  state,  so  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
about  600  of  their  companions  in  the  woods  quite  exhausted. 
Alter  a  very  short  rest,  however,  these  latter  also  arrived  and 
drew  up  with  their  friends. 

Dav  appeared.  It  was  Saturday,  the  22d  June  1476.  The 
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weather  was  threateninir,  the  sky  overcast,  and  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  The  Burgiindians  displayed  a  long  line  of  battle, 
while  the  Swiss  scarcely  numbered  34,000.  A  vanguard  was 
foi-med,  commanded  by  John  Halhvyl,  who  knelt  and  besought 
a  blessing  from  on  high.  \\'hile  they  yet  prayed,  the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds,  upon  which  the  Swiss  commander  rose, 
sword  in  hand,  crying,  "  Up,  up.  Heaven  smiles  on  our  coming 
\actory ! "  The  artillery  thundered  forth  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
whole  plain,  from  the  lake  to  the  rocky  heights,  became  one  vast 
battle-tield.  Towards  the  main  body  of  the  Burgundians,  the 
Swiss  army  poiu'ed  down  with  irresistible  force  and  coui'age  ; 
and  clearing  all  difficulties,  they  reached  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
A  fearful  slau»|hter  now  ensued.  The  Burgundians  were  utterly 
vanquished.  The  haughty  duke,  pale  and  dispirited,  fled  with  a 
few  followers,  and  never  stopped  till  he  reached  the  banks  of 
Lake  Leman.  The  route  was  so  complete  among  the  Burgun- 
dian  army,  that  many,  in  terror  and  despair,  threw  themselves 
into  the  lake  of  Morat,  the  banks  of  which  were  strewed  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  From  10,000  to  15,000  men  perished  on 
the  field.  The  sun  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  set  on  the 
plain  of  Morat.  In  about  half  a  year  after,  in  an  equally  futile 
attempt  on  Lorraine,  he  perished  ingloriously  at  the  battle  of 
Nancy  (January  7,  1477).  His  body  was  found  a  few  days 
afterwards  sunk  amidst  ice  and  mud  in  a  ditch,  and  so  disfigured, 
that  he  was  only  recognised  by  the  length  of  his  beard  and  nails, 
which  he  had  allowed  to  grow  since  the  period  of  his  defeat  at 
Morat.  The  page  of  history  presents  few  more  striking-  instances 
of  the  retributive  punishment  of  inordinate  pride,  ferocity,  and 
ambition. 

The  battle  of  Morat  vies  in  history  with  the  victories  of  Mara- 
thon and  Bannockburn.  As  the  deed  which  for  ever  freed  a 
people  from  a  grasping  foreign  tyi'ant,  it  was  a  matter  of  univer- 
sal rejoicing,  and  till  the  present  day  is  the  subject  of  national 
traditions.  According  to  one  of  these,  a  young  native  of  Fri- 
burg,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle,  keenly  desirous  of 
being  the  first  to  carry  home  tidings  of  the  victory,  ran  the 
whole  way,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  with  such 
over-haste,  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  market-place,  he  dropped 
with  fatigue,  and,  barely  able  to  shout  that  the  Swiss  were  vic- 
torious, immediately  expired.  A  twig  of  lime-tree,  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  was  planted  on  the  spot  in  commemoration 
of  the  event ;  and  till  the  present  day  are  seen,  in  the  market- 
place of  Friburg-,  the  aged  and  propped-up  remains  of  the 
venerable  tree  which  grew  from  this  interesting  twig. 

Some  years  after  the  battle  of  Morat,  the  citizens  of  that  town 
dug  up  and  collected  the  bones  of  the  Burgundians,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  those  who  might  in  future  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Switzerland.  Subsequently,  they  were  entombed  beneath  a 
monumental  chanel ;  but  again  thev  were  disinterred,  and  long 
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remained  as  scattered  frag^ments  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
became  a  marketable  commodity.  In  the  course  of  his  travels. 
Lord  Byron  visited  the  spot,  which  he  commemorates  in  his 
Child e  Harold  : — 

"  Tliere  is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  vain — 
Morat ! — tlie  proud,  the  puti-iot  field  ! — where  men 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  tropliics  of  the  slain, 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquered  on  that  plain  ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  his  tombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain, 
Tlieniselvcs  their  monument."        *        * 

On  visiting-  the  field  of  Morat  in  1841,  we  found  that  the 
Ijones  of  the  Burgundians  had  been  once  more  collected  and 
entombed  by  the   side   of  the   lake,   at   a   central   spot   in   the 

f)lain  where  the  victory  was  achieved.  Over  the  remains  a 
landsome  obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  battle,  has  been  erected 
by  the  cantonal  authorities  of  Friburg. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  Switzerland.  By  the  victory  of 
Morat  a  number  of  the  cantons  were  free  to  form  an  independent 
confederation,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  a  general  union. 
In  1481  Friburg  and  Soleure,  and  in  1501  Basle  and  Schaff- 
h;msen,  were  numbered  among  the  free  cantons.  In  161'2 
Tessin  was  g-ained  from  Milan,  and  in  1513  Appenzell  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy.  Two  important  parts  of  modem 
Switzerland  still  remained  under  a  foreig-n,  or  at  least  despotic 
yoke.  These  were  Geneva  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  latter 
a  line  district  of  country  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Leman.  The  progress  of  the  Keformation  mider  Zuinglius  and 
CaMn  helped  to  emancipate  these  cantons.  In  1535  the  power 
of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  by  whom  the  town  and  canton  had 
been  governed,  was  set  at  naught,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
abolished  by  law,  and  the  Genevese  declared  themselves  the 
masters  of  a  free  republic.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  latterly 
held  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  interfered  to  suppress  the 
revolt  of  the  Genevese ;  but  this  brought  Berne  into  the  field, 
and  with  a  large  army  that  canton  expelled  the  troops  of 
the  duke,  along  with  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  took  the  castle 
of  Chillon,  and,  in  short,  became  the  conquerors  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud.  Chillon  here  spoken  of  is  a  strong'ly  fortified  castle 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Leman,  partly  within 
whose  waters  it  stands.  On  the  occasion  of  its  capture  the 
Genevese  assisted  with  their  galleys,  while  the  army  from  Berne 
attacked  it  by  land.  On  being  captured,  many  prisoners  were 
liberated ;  among  others,  Francois  de  Bonnivard,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  on  account  of  his  liberal  principles,  and  the  sympatliy 
he  had  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Genevese. 

By  the  peace  of  Lausanne,  in  1564,  Savoy  renounced  her 
claims  on  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  was  thus  driven  from  Switzer- 
land as  Austria  had  been  before.     Vaud  henceforth  became  a 
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portion  of  Bei-ne,  but  has  latterly  been  declared  an  independent 
t«uton.  By  the  events  narrated,  the  Swiss  were  not  altog-ether 
free  of  occasional  invasions  from  without ;  nor  were  they  without 
intestine  divisions,  caused  chiefly  by  religious  differences ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  they  maintained  their  integn^ity,  and  extended 
their  boundaries  by  the  absorption  of  districts  hitherto  under  the 
oppressive  dominion  of  feudal  barons.  By  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, Switzerland  was  recognised  by  Europe  as  an  indepen- 
dent republic. 

SWITZtRLAND  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  COUNTRY. 

From  having  been  a  country  universally  oppressed  by  native 
barons  or  foreign  powers,  Switzerland,  after  a  struggle,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  Hve  hundred  years,  attained  in  1648  its  political 
independence.  For  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  half  after  this  event, 
the  country,  though  occasionally  vexed  by  internal  dissensions, 
enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative  repose.  Commerce,  agriculture, 
and  manufactures  prospered,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  cul- 
tivated. The  people  generally  enjoyed  civil  freedom  and  nume- 
rous municipal  rights  ;  certain  towns,  corporations,  and  families, 
however,  inherited  and  maintained  peculiar  privileges,  which 
were  the  source  of  occasional  dispeace.  From  the  reform  of  these 
abuses  the  nation  was  suddenly  diverted  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1790.  The  French  took  possession  of  Switzerland,  and 
converted  the  confederacy  into  the  Helvetic  republic— Helvetia 
being  the  ancient  Roman  name  of  the  countiy. 

The  oppressions  of  the  French  intruders  at  length  roused  the 
Swiss  to  attempt  a  relief  from  this  new  foreign  yoke.  A  civil 
war  ensued;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by  way  of  conciliation, 
restored  the  cantonal  system,  and  gave  freedom  to  districts 
hitherto  subordinate  to  the  Swiss  confederacy,  so  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  the  cantons.  In  1814,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  old  federal  compact  was  established ;  and, 
November  20,  1815,  the  eisrht  leading  powers  in  Europe — Austria, 
Russia,  France,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden 
— proclaimed,  by  a'separate  act,  the  perpetual  neutrahty  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  inviolability  of  its  soil.  In  1830  a  considerable 
refonn  of  abuses  was  generally  effected,  and  since  that  period 
Switzerland  has  been,  politically,  not  only  the  most  free,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  countries  in  Europe. 

It  now  comprehends  twenty -three  cantons,  as  follows: — 
Zurich,  Berne,  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Untei-walden,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Basle-town,  Basle-country,  Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell,  St  Gall,  Grisons,  Aargau,  Thurg-au,  Tessin,  Vaud, 
Valais,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva ;  the  whole  containing  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  people.  The  cantons,  though  in  some  cases 
not  larger  than  an  English  county,  are  each  independent  states 
as  far  as  internal  government  is  concerned ;  and  are  united  only 
in  a  confederacv  for  mutual  protection  and  general  interests. 
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Deputies  sent  by  each  meet  and  form  a  diet  or  parliament,  the 
seat  of  which  is  alternately  at  IJerne,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich. 

In  Uri,  Schweitz,  Unterwalden,  Zu^,  Glarus,  Schati'hausen, 
Appenzell,  St  Gall,  Orisons,  Aarfrau,  Thur'^au,  Tessin,  Vaud, 
Valais,  and  Geneva,  the  constitutions  are  democratic ;  in  the 
remaining  cantons  they  are  of  a  mixed  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic character.  Neufchatel  possesses  a  peculiar  constitution. 
Although  enjoj-ing  the  name  ol  a  canton,  and  admitted  by  repre- 
sentation into  the  diet,  it  is  in  point  of  fact  a  principality,  under 
the  control  of  Prussia,  in  virtue  of  a  hereditary  family  claim  of 
the  Prussian  monarch.  This  claim,  by  which  an  annual  tnbute 
is  imposed,  is  the  last  wreck  of  arbitrary  authority  witliin  the 
Swiss  territories. 

Some  cantons  are  Roman  Catholic,  and  others  Protestant. 
Except  in  Geneva,  there  is  little  practical  toleration  of  any  beUef 
not  generally  professed ;  and  this  intolerance  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  least  pleasing  traits  in  the  Swiss  character.  German  is  the  lan- 
guage ol  the  greater  number  of  the  cantons ;  French  is  spoken 
only  in  Geneva,  Vaud,  and  Neufchatel;  and  Italian  in  part  of  the 
Grisons  and  Tessin.  Elementary  education  is  widely  established, 
and  the  country  possesses  some  learned  societies ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  Switzerland  has  made  a  poor  figure  in  literature,  aiid  the 
public  mind  is  more  occupied  with  the  real  than  the  imaginary 
or  the  relined. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION — MANUFACTURES. 

The  principal  towns  in  Switzerland  are  Berne,  Basle,  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  Berne  is  generally  esteemed 
the  capital :  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  wealthy 
of  the  cities.  In  the  different  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  country,  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  home  consumption  and  export.  The  manufacturing  industry 
of  Sv/itzerland  in  some  measure  takes  its  tone  from  the  distinc- 
tions of  race  in  the  population.  The  Germans  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  anci  machinery,  linens,  ribbons,  silk,  cotton, 
pottery,  and  some  kind  of  toys ;  while  the  French,  from  their 
superior  artistic  tastes,  employ  themselves  in  making  watches, 
jewelleiy,  musical  boxes,  and  other  elegant  objects.  Iron  of  a 
superior  quality  is  found  in  one  of  the  cantons;  and  coal  is  also 
dug,  but  it  is  of  a  poor  quality,  and  wood  forms  the  chief  fuel. 
Salt  is  now  made  within  the  canton  of  Basle,  and  in  the  Valais. 
From  the  prevalence  of  rapid  running  streams,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water-power  in  almost  all  quarters. 

Geneva  and  Neufchatel  are  the  seat  of  the  watch  manufacture, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  watches  being  made  in  hamlets  and 
villages  throughout  the  two  cantons.  In  the  long  valley  called  the 
Val  Travers,  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Neufchatel 
to  the  borders  of  France,  and  at  Locle,  in  the  same  quarter,  are 
numerous  small  factories  of  these  elegant  articles.    The  existence 
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of  a  great  manufacture  iu  cottag'es  scattered  over  fifty  miles  of 
mountains,  covered  some  months  in  the  year  with  snows  so  deep 
as  to  imprison  the  inhabitants  in  their  dwelling's,  is  a  singular 
fact  in  social  economy  well  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  village  watchmakers  presented  Dr  Bowring 
■^vith  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
remarkable  trade,  from  which  we  draw  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

"  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  some  workmen  had 
constructed  wooden  clocks  with  weights,  after  the  model  of  the 
parish  clock,  which  was  placed  in  the  church  of  Locle  in  the 
year  1680.  But  no  idea  had  as  yet  been  conceived  of  making 
clocks  with  springs.  It  was  only  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  century  that  an  inhabitant  of  these  mountains,  having 
retui'ned  from  a  long  voyage,  brought  back  with  him  a  watch, 
an  object  which  was  till  that  time  unknown  in  the  country. 
Being  obliged  to  have  his  watch  repaired,  he  carried  it  to  a 
mechanic  named  Richard,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
skilful  workman. 

Richard  succeeded  in  repairing  the  watch ;  and  having  atten- 
tively examined  its  mechanism,  conceived  the  idea  of  construct- 
mg  a  similar  article.  By  dint  of  labour  and  perseverance,  he  at 
length  succeeded,  though  not  without  having  had  great  diffi- 
culties to  surmount ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  constnict  all  the 
different  movements  of  the  watch,  and  even  to  manufacture 
some  ill-finished  tools  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  labours.  When 
this  undertaking  was  completed,  it  created  a  great  sensation  in 
the  country,  and  excited  the  emulation  of  several  men  of  genius 
to  imitate  the  example  of  their  fellow-citizen ;  and  thus,  veiy 
fortunately,  watchmaking  was  gradually  introduced  among  our 
mountains,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  hitherto  exercised  no 
other  trade  or  profession  than  those  which  were  strictly  necessary 
to  their  daily  wants,  their  time  being  principally  employed  in 
cultivating  an  ungrateful  and  unproductive  soil.  Our  moun- 
taineers were  frequently  compelled,  before  the  introduction  of 
the  above-named  industry,  to  seek  for  work  during  the  summer 
months  among  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country.  They 
rejoined  their  families  in  the  winter,  being  enabled,  from  their 
economical  savings,  the  moderateness  of  their  wants,  and  the 
produce  of  a  small  portion  of  land,  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  And  it  must  be  remarked,  also,  that  the 
entire  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  united  to  the  absence  of  any 
description  of  taxation,  greatly  tended  to  relieve  the  hardships 
of  their  lot. 

For  a  number  of  years,  those  who  betook  themselves  to  watch- 
making were  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  by  having  to  im- 
port their  tools ;  but  these  they  in  time  learned  to  make  and 
greatly  to  improve  upon.  In  proportion  as  men  embraced  the 
profession  of  watchmaking,  the   art  became  more  developed ; 
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several  returned  from  Paris,  where  tliey  liad  g'one  to  perfect 
themselves,  and  contributed  hy  their  knowledge  to  advance  the 
{i^eneral  skill.  It  is  not  more  than  eig-hty  or  ninety  years  since 
a  few  merchants  beg-an  to  collect  together  small  parcels  of 
watches,  in  order  to  sell  them  in  foreign  markets.  The  success 
which  attended  these  speculations  induced  and  encouraged  the 
population  of  these  countries  to  devote  themselves  still  more  to 
the  production  of  articles  of  ready  sale  ;  so  much  so,  that  very 
nearly  the  whole  population  has,  with  a  very  fcAv  exceptions, 
embraced  the  watchmaking  trade.  Mean\\ljile  the  population 
lias  increased  threefold,  independently  of  tlie  great  number  of 
workmen  who  are  established  in  almost  all  the  towns  of  Europe, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  even  in  the  East  Indies  and 
China.  It  is  from  this  period,  also,  that  dates  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  country  of  Neufchatel,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
beautiful  and  well-built  villages  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  con- 
nected by  easy  communications,  together  with  a  very  considerable 
and  industrious  population,  in  the  enjoyment,  if  not  of  great  for- 
tunes, at  least  of  a  happj''  and  easy  independence. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  difficulties  which  it  was  necessarj'  to 
overcome,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  produce  of  our  industry  into  other  countries, 
and  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  which  enfeebled  its  develop- 
ment, it  has  at  length  attained  a  prodigious  extension.  It  may 
be  further  remarked,  that,  from  the  upper  valleys  of  Neufchatel, 
where  it  originated,  it  has  spread  from  east  to  west  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Jura,  and  into  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud  ; 
and  further,  that  all  these  populations  form  at  present  a  single 
and  united  manufactory,  whose  centre  and  principal  focus  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Neufchatel." 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  know  that  the  watchmaking  trade  of 
Neufchatel  continues  to  prosper  in  spite  of  all  the  restrictions  of 
surrounding  states.  In  1834,  the  number  of  watches  manufac- 
tured annually  in  the  canton  was  about  120,000,  of  which  35,000 
were  of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  silver.  "\Mien  to  this  we  add  the 
watches  manufactured  in  the  adjoining  canton  of  Geneva,  an 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  magnitude  of  this  flourishing  branch 
of  trade.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  not  fewer  than  300,000 
watches  are  exported  annually  from  Geneva  and  Neufchatel. 
The  greater  proportion  are  necessarily  smuggled  out  of  the  coun- 
try, in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  or  positive  prohibitions 
of  France,  Austria,  and  other  nations,  through  which  they  must 
go  to  find  an  outlet  to  America,  England,  Turkey,  and  countries 
still  more  remote.  Latterly,  by  the  lowering  of  import  duties, 
many  Swiss  watches  are  imported  in  a  regular  way  into  Eng- 
land. 

The  manufacture  of  wooden  toj^s,  such  as  small  carved  figures 
and  boxes,  is  also  carried  on  in  the  mountainous  pai-ts  of  Switzer- 
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land,  many  of  the  rural  labourers  employing:  themselves  on  tbeae 
articles  at  leisure  hours,  and  particularly  during'  the  winter  sea- 
son, when  out-door  labour  is  stopped.  Amony  the  hills  near 
Unterseen  and  Interlaken,  we  have  observed  a  number  of  these 
interesting'  domestic  manufactories,  by  which,  at  little  cost,  many 
comforts  are  prociu'ed. 

Appenzell  takes  the  lead  in  cotton  manufactures,  and  Zurich 
in  the  spinning'  and  weaving  of  silk.  It  is  most  extraordinary 
how  the  manufacture  of  these  bulky  articles  should  prosper,  con- 
sidering- the  distance  of  the  country  from  the  sea.  Surrounded 
by  hostile,  or  at  least  rival  and  jealous  neighbours,  and  with  a 
long  land-carriage,  on  which  heavy  tolls  are  imposed,  to  and 
from  sea-ports,  the  Swiss  still  contrive  to  carry  on  a  successful 
foreign  trade,  and  even  outdo  the  French  and  Germans  in  point 
of  skill  and  cheapness.  The  whole  social  condition  of  the  Swiss 
is  curious.  The  bulk  of  the  country  is  divided  into  small  pos- 
sessions, each  cultivated  or  superintended  by  its  proprietor. 
There  are  few  persons  with  large  estates ;  and  "  landed  gentle- 
men," as  they  are  tei'med  in  England,  are  almost  unknown.  The 
rural  population,  therefore,  whether  agriculturists  in  the  valleys 
or  plains,  or  sheep  or  neat-herds  among  the  hills,  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  only  a  superior  kind  of  peasants,  few  of  whom 
possess  the  wealth  or  comforts  of  modern  Scotch  farmers.  In 
some  districts  the  people  unite  the  character  of  agriculturists 
and  artisans.  On  certain  days  or  seasons,  or  at  certain  hours, 
they  work  on  their  little  fanns,  and  the  rest  of  their  time  is 
employed  in  weaving,  toy -making,  or  in  some  other  handi- 
craft. Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  towns,  the  Swiss  ope- 
ratives prefer  working  in  villages,  or  in  cottages  scattered  on 
the  faces  of  the  hills;  for  there  they  are  near  the  gardens  or 
fields  which  they  delight  in  cultivating,  and  there  they  can 
unexpensively  keep  a  cow,  goat,  or  pig.  A  great  number  have 
goats,  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  and  because  their  keep  is  next 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  outlay. 

The  diligence  with  which  the  families  of  Swiss  workmen  pur- 
sue their  labours  in  and  out  of  doors  at  these  rural  retreats,  is 
spoken  of  by  all  travellers  as  a  kind  of  wonder;  and  in  the 
neighbom-hood  of  Zurich  it  appeai-s  in  its  most  captivating  form. 
Wandering  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  we  perceive  numerous 
clusters  of  cottages,  inhabited  principally  by  weavers,  fi-om  which 
the  sound  of  the  shuttle  is  heard  to  proceed.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  cottages  are  chiefly  of  wood,  but  substantial,  and  are  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  vines  clinging  to  the  picturesque  eaves  of 
the  roof.  All  around  are  patches  of  garden,  or  small  enclosed 
fields,  sufficient,  probably,  to  pasture  one  or  two  goats,  with 
some  ground  under  crops  of  potatoes.  Industry  is  everywhere 
observable.  If  the  husband  is  at  the  loom,  his  wife  is  out  of 
doors  at  the  potato-ridges;  a  girl  is  winding  bobbins,  and  a  boy 
is  attending  the  goat.     Baby  leads  the  only  sinecure  life,  and  is 
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seen  sprawling'  at  his  ease  on  a  cushion  laid  on  the  g-round  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  mother.  The  people,  in  this  way,  are 
constantly  at  work.  They  may  be  seen  labourin"-  in  the  lields 
before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  With  all  their  labour,  in  and 
out  of  doors,  families  do  not  realise  above  eight  or  nine  shillings 
each  weekly.  Provisions  are  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  the 
taxes  are  i'ew  and  light;  but,  with  these  advantages  in  their 
favour,  the  Swiss  do  not  realise  so  high  a  remuneration  as  Eng- 
lish operatives.  Yet,  with  their  few  shillings  weekly,  they  are 
generally  better  off  than  workmen  in  this  country,  because  they 
are  exceedingly  economical.  The  Swiss  operative  employs  his 
spare  hours  in  making  his  own  or  his  children's  clothes,  and  his 
wife  and  children  are  all  productive  in  some  humble  way ;  so 
that,  being  frugal  and  easily  contented,  the  family  is  never  ill  off. 
All  contrive  to  save  something.  With  their  savings  they  build 
or  buy  a  cottage,  and  purchase  a  piece  of  ground  ;  and  to  attain 
this  amount  of  riches  —  to  have  this  substantial  stake  in  the 
country — is  their  highest  ambition.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
English  and  Scotch  workmen  could  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  their  compar.atively  high  wages,  attain  the  same  degree  of 
wealth  and  respectability,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The 
sixty  millions  of  pounds  spent  annually  in  Great  Britain  on  in- 
toxicating liquors,  could  buy  many  a  comfortable  cottage,  sur- 
rounded by  a  productive  field  or  garden,  the  seat  of  health  and 
happiness. 

The  most  remarkable  point  in  the  social  economy  of  Switzer- 
land, is  the  universal  principle  of  freedom  in  trade,  in  which 
respect  it  has  no  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  in 
Great  Britain  the  principles  of  a  free  exchange  of  commodities 
are  still  nothing  more  than  a  theory,  in  Switzerland  they  are  a 
practical  good.  A  ti-ee  export  and  import  are  permitted.  The 
government  has  no  custom-house  establishment,  either  in  refe- 
rence to  the  general  frontiers,  or  the  frontiers  of  the  i-espective 
states :  the  only  impediment  to  the  transport  of  goods  of  any 
description,  in  any  direction,  is  the  exaction  of  tolls,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  penny  per  hundredweight,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cantonal  revenues ;  from  which,  however,  the  roads  are  kept  in 
repair.  At  all  the  g-reat  outlets  from  Switzerland,  strong  bodies 
of  douaniers,  or  armed  custom-house  olficers,  are  stationed  by 
the  authorities  of  other  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  rigorously 
examining  and  taxing  all  articles  that  come  out  of  the  Swiss 
territory ;  but  within  the  Swiss  side  of  these  outlets,  there  are 
no  officials  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  anything  that  comes  into 
the  country;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  French,  Germans,  and 
other  neighbours,  export  to  Switzerland  whatever  goods  thej^ 
please,  including  all  kinds  of  foreig-n  produce,  without  being 
charged  any  duty  whatever.  This  very  remarkable  state  of 
things  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  contending  interests  of  the 
different  cantons.      Some  cantons  are  agricultural,  and  others 
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contain  large  seats  of  manufacture.  But  the  agricultural  cantons 
would  feel  it  very  hard  to  be  obliged  to  buy  manufactured  goods 
from  a  neighbouring  canton  at  a  dearer  rate  than  they  could 
buy  them  from  somewhere  abroad ;  the  peasantry  of  Vaud  have 
no  idea  of  emptying  their  pockets  to  benefit  the  manufacturers  of 
Basle  or  Zurich.  Another  cause,  perhaps,  is  the  vast  expense 
which  would  be  necessarily  incurred  by  attempting-  to  watch  a 
widely-extended  boundary  beset  by  active  contrabandists.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  fair  to  state,  that  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
Swiss  authorities  for  a  number  of  years,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  propriety  of  abstaining 
from  restrictions  on  commerce.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
diet  in  1833,  to  consider  the  subject  of  foreign  relations,  made 
the  following  report,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ever  uttered 
by  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  : — 

"  First — The  Swiss  confederation  shall  irrevocably  adhere  to 
its  established  system  of  free  trade  and  manufacture.  Second — 
Under  no  circumstances  and  no  conditions  shall  it  form  a  part 
of  the  French  custom-house  system,  of  the  Prussian  commercial 
league,  or  the  custom-house  line  of  any  foreign  nation.  Third — 
It  shall  use  every  effort  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
the  principles  of  fi'ee  trade.  Fourth — It  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
discuss  and  establish  conventions  with  the  neighbouring  states 
for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  and  vineyard  produce  and  cattle, 
for  obtaining  the  free  ingress  of  corn,  and  for  maintaining  the 
daily,  reciprocal,  economical,  neighbourly,  and  border  traffic  and 
market  transactions.  Fifth — Wherever  a  free  trade  is  not  ob- 
tainable, it  shall  endeavour  to  remove  all  prohibitions,  to  lower 
duties,  and  to  secure  the  power  of  transit  on  the  most  favourable 
terms.  Sixth — When  exceptional  favours  can  be  obtained,  they 
shall  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  those  measures  which  lead 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  pi'oposed ;  so,  however,  that 
exchanges  be  not  thereby  limited,  nor  personal  liberty  interfered 
with.  Seventh — In  the  interior  of  Switzerland,  it  shall  make 
every  exertion  to  assist  industry,  and  tc  remove  impediments  to 
intercourse ;  taking  care,  however,  that  it  do  not  interfere  with 
the  personal  concerns  of  merchants  or  manufacturers." 

All  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  articles  from  other  coun- 
tries being  thus  removed,  it  might  be  supposed  by  some  that  the 
country  would  be  delug'ed  with  foreign  manufactures,  greatly 
to  the  injury  of  native  capitalists  and  workmen.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  In  several  branches  of  manufacture 
the  Swiss  excel ;  and  the  opportunity  of  buying  certain  kinds  of 
foreign  produce,  at  a  particularly  cheap  rate,  enables  the  people 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  other  manufactures  in  their  own 
country.  The  peasant  who  buys  an  EngUsh-made  knife  at  half 
what  he  could  buy  a  Swiss  one  for,  has  a  half  of  his  money 
remaining  wherewith  to  purchase  a  native-made  ribbon  ;  hence, 
Swiss  manufactures  of  one  kind  or  other  are  sure  to  be  encouraged. 
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FKATURES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Switzerland  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  and  is  a 
fivourite  resort  of  tourists  from  Eng-land  ;  these  generally  reach 
it  by  ascending  the  Rhine  in  steam-vessels  as  far  as  Strasburg, 
and  thence  by  railway  to  Basle.  Its  lakes  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  their  kind,  for  they  are  surrounded  with  lofty  hills,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  green,  and  the  higher  rocky  and  grand. 
The  many  pretty  cottages  on  the  hills  are  also  a  striking  feature 
in  the  scene.  The  finest  of  the  lakes  is  that  of  Lucerne,  extend- 
ing southwards  from  that  town  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  and 
which,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  is  now  daily  traversed 
by  a  small  steamboat. 

The  thing  which  imparts  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  a  character 
beyond  that  of  mere  physical  beauty,  is  its  connexion  with  the 
histoiy  of  Helvetic  independence.  It  is  Tell's  lake — its  shores, 
}is  we  have  seen,  are  the  scene  of  his  exploits — and  hence  they 
bear  that  kind  of  moral  charm  which  consecrates  the  ground  on 
which  heroic  actions  have  been  evoked.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a 
poet,  Rogers  has  referred  to  the  sentiment  which  thus  clothes  the 
rugged  headlands  and  steeps  of  Lucerne  with  hallowed  recol- 
lections : — 

"  Tliat  sacred  lake,  withdrawn  among  the  hills, 
Its  depth  of  waters  flanked  as  with  a  wall. 
Built  by  the  giant  race  before  the  flood  ; 
Wliere  not  a  cross  or  chapel  but  inspires 
Holy  delight,  lifting  our  thoughts  to  God 
From  god-like  men.  *  * 

That  in  the  desert  sowed  the  seeds  of  life, 
Training  a  band  of  small  republics  there. 
Which  still  exist,  the  envy  of  the  world  ! 
Who  would  not  land  in  each,  and  tread  the  ground- 
Land  where  Tell  leaped  ashore — and  climb  to  drink 
Of  the  three  hallowed  fountains  ?    He  that  does, 
Comes  back  the  better.  *  • 

Each  cliff,  and  headland,  and  green  promontory, 
Graven  with  records  of  the  past, 
Excites  to  hero-worship." 

l"he  lake,  which  is  most  irregular  in  its  outline,  bending  into 
divers  forms,  is  sometimes  named  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
from  having  Lucerne,  Unterwalden,  Uri,  and  Schweitz,  as  its 
boundaries.  On  the  west  side  rises  Mount  Pilatus,  and  on  the 
east  the  Righi.  Beyond  this  to  the  south,  the  shores  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  clothed  with  green  shrubs.  The  ground  in  sucli 
places  does  not  admit  of  roads  ;  the  only  means  of  access  from 
knoll  to  knoll  being  by  boats  or  precarious  pathways  among  the 
cliffs.  Here  the  tourist  arrives  in  front  of  what  is  called  Tell's 
chapel,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Achsenberg,  a  mountain  rising  to  a  height  of  6732  feet,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
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water.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  very  small  edifice,  of  a  pavilion 
form,  open  in  front,  and  disting-uished  by  a  small  spire  on  its 
roof,  is  erected  on  a  shelf  of  rock  jutting'  out  from  the  almost 
])recipitous  bank,  and  close  upon  the  edg-e  of  the  lake.     The  only 


Tell's  Chapel. 

means  of  access  is  by  boats.  Here,  according'  to  tradition,  Tell 
leaped  ashore,  and  escaped  from  the  boat  in  which  he  was  in  the 
course  of  being  convej-ed  to  the  dungeons  of  Kiissnacht.  The 
chapel,  we  are  told,  was  erected  in  1380,  or  thirty-one  years  after 
the  death  of  the  hero,  by  order  of  the  assembled  citizens  of  Uri, 
in  commemoration  of  the  event.  The  chapel  is  fitted  up  with  an 
altar,  and  its  walls  ornamented  with  a  few'  daubs  of  pictures  ;  its 
g'eneral  appearance  is  wild  and  desolate ;  and  only  once  a-year, 
on  a  particular  festival,  is  any  religious  service  performed  within 
it.  A  few  miles  farther  on  is  Fluelen,  the  port  of  the  canton  of 
Uri ;  and  here  the  lake  terminates.  Altorf,  where  Tell  shot  the 
apple,  is  a  few  miles  distant,  uj)  the  vale  of  the  Reuss. 

Passing  southwards  from  Lucerne,  the  tourist  generally  visits 
a  region  of  lofty  mountains,  called  the  Bernese  Alps — aljj  being 
a  word  signifying  a  height.  The  principal  of  these  alps  are  the 
Wetterhorn,  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Finisterarhom,  the  Eiger,  the 
Moench,  and  the  Jungfrau.  We  present  in  next  page  a  sketch  of 
these  snow-clad  mountains,  as  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirtv  to 
forty  miles.  The  loftiest  is  the  Jungfrau,  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  12,000  feet.  They  are  covered  summer  and  winter  with  snow 
and  ice,  and  have  a  dazzling  white  appearance  on  the  horizon. 
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Having:  visited  these  interesting^  mountains,  the  traveller 
usually  proceeds  on  his  journej'-  southwards  till  he  reaches  the 
Valais,  a  long  and  romantic  glen,  stretching  in  an  easterly  direc- 


tion from  Lake  Leman,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  This  secluded  valley  is  noted  for  the  number  of  old  and 
young  persons  called  Cretins.  These  are  a  species  of  idiots,  poor, 
miserable  in  appearance,  and  generally  unable  to  attend  to  theii' 
own  wants.  Cretins  occur  in  families  in  many  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, but  most  frequently  in  low  and  damp  situations,  and  in 
cottages  where  there  is  a  want  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  In 
this  and  other  parts  of  Switzerland  are  likewise  seen  individuals 
afflicted  with  swellintrs  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  termed  goitres. 
Females  have  more  frequently  goitres  than  males ;  and  the  cause 
of  this  singular  swelling  has  never  been  con-ectly  ascertained. 

Through  the  lower  part  of  the  Valais  flows  the  Rhone,  here  a 
small  river,  which  afterwards  expands,  and  forms  the  large 
and  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  Lake  Leman.  This  lake,  which 
is  from  Hfty  to  sixty  miles  in  length,  by  from  two  to  six  or  seven 
miles  across,  possesses  a  singular  peculiarity.  Its  waters,  though 
pure  and  colourless  to  the  eye  when  taken  up  in  a  g'lass,  are  in 
their  entire  mass  of  a  blue  colour,  as  brilliant  as  if  poured  from  a 
dyei^'s  vat.  This  peculiarity  in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  does  not  exist  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  of  a  dirty  whitish  appearance. 
At  the  outlet  of  Lake  Leman  on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  city 
of  Geneva,  partly  occupying  a  lofty  height,  and  partly  the  low 
ground  beneath,  with  several  bridges  connecting  the  two  sides  of 
the  river,  just  issued  from  the  lake.  Geneva,  in  1798,  was  incor- 
porated with  France,  and  it  remained  in  this  state  till  the  resto- 
ration of  its  independence  in  1814  ;  since  which  period  it  has, 
along  with  a  few  miles  of  territory  around,  formed  a  distinct 
canton  in  the  Swiss  confederation.  It  remains,  however,  a 
French  town  as  respects  language,  and  partly  manners  and 
sentiments,  but  endowed  with  that  heedful  regard  for  industrial 
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pursuits  and  rational  advancement,  which  g-ives  the  place  a  dis- 
ting-uished  name  among-  continental  cities.  Among  the  foremost 
to  embrace  the  RefoiTnation,  the  inhabitants  have  ever  readily 
atibrded  an  asylum  to  the  oppressed  from  all  nations :  at  present 
it  is  a  place  of  resort  and  settlement  for  intelligent  strangers 
from  all  quarters.  Latterl}',  Geneva  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  appearance,  and  now  possesses  many  fine  streets  and  hand- 
some Duildings. 

The  environs  of  Geneva  are  beautiful,  but  so  is  the  whole  dis- 
trict borderina*  on  Lake  Lemau.  On  its  southern  side  lies  Savoy, 
a  generally  high  lying  tract,  over  the  top  of  which,  and  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  seen  the  white  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  re- 
posing in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuary  sea  of  black  hills.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  lake  stretches  the  canton  of  Vaud,  which  in  its 
whole  extent  is  unexampled  for  rural  beauty.  About  the  centre 
of  Vaud,  overlooking  the  lake,  is  seen  the  pretty  town  of  Lau- 
sanne, situated  on  a  low  hill,  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens.  At 
the  small  port  of  Ouchy,  below  Lausanne,  steamboats  take  up 
passengers  for  various  places  on  the  lake.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  excursions  is  to  Chillon,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  on  its  north  side.  This  intei-esting  old  castle  is  placed 
partly  within  the  margin  of  the  lake,  at  a  paii,  of  the  shore  ovei'- 
hung  by  a  precipitous  mountain,  and  was  built  in  1238  by 
Amadeus  IV.,  count  of  Savoy,  as  a  bidwark  for  defence  of  his  pos- 
sessions, or  a  den  whence  he  could  conveniently  make  inroads  on 
his  neighbours.  Since  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Swiss,  it 
has  been  used  as  a  depot  for  military  stores.  The  buildings  are 
entire,  but  uninhabited.  It  consists  of  several  open  courts, 
environed  by  tall,  rough-cast  structures,  of  immense  strength. 
and  shows  on  all  sides  the  character  of  a  feudal  fortress  on  a 
large  scale.  The  chief  building,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving, 
next  page,  is  a  heavy  square  edifice,  overhanging  the  lake.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  this  sti-ucture  is  a  suite  of  gloomy  arched 
vaults,  which,  from  incontestable  ap{)earances,  had  been,  what 
tradition  affirms  they  were,  the  prison  dungeons  of  Chillon.  The 
last  is  the  largest  dungeon  in  the  series,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
prison  in  which  Bonnivard  was  confined. 

No  one  who  has  read  the  "  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  of  Byron,  can 
enter  the  low-arched  doorway  of  this  dreary  tomb  of  living  men 
without  emotion.  It  consists  of  two  aisles,  separated  by  a  row  of 
seven  massive  pillars  of  stone;  the  aisle  on  the  right,  as  we 
enter,  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  that  on  the  left  being  of 
arched  masoniy.  The  floor  is  altogether  of  rock,  and  worn  into 
various  hollows.  The  only  light  admitted  is  by  a  small  window, 
so  high  up  the  wall  that  no  one  could  see  out  except  by  climbing; 
hence  it  could  have  afforded  little  solacement  to  the  prisoners, 
more  especially  as  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  chain  them 
to  the  pillars.  On  measuring  the  vault  by  pacing,  it  is  foimd  to 
be  fifty-two  steps  in  length,  and  it  was  at  about  two-thirds  of 
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this  distance  from  the  doorway  that  Bonnivard,  one  of  the  last 
victims  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  confined.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  the  pilhii's  a  strong  ring  is  still  attached,  and  tlie  surface  of  the 
stone  floor  honeath  is  trodden  into  imeven  forms  by  the  action  of 
footsteps.  No  poetic  license  has  therefore  been  taken  in  the 
forcible  lines — 

"Cliillon  !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  placp, 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar  ;  for  'twas  trod — 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod — 

By  Bonnivard !     May  none  these  marks  efface  ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God ! " 

The  pillar  thus  connected  with  Bonnivard's  imprisonment  has 
been  an  object  of  curiosity  to  hundreds  of  visitors,  both  before  and 
since  the  place  was  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  the  poet.  It  is 
carved  all  over  with  names,  chiefly  French  and  English;  and 
among  these  Diyden,  Richardson,  Peel,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
B}Ton,  may  be  observed.  Bonnivard,  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
our  j)revious  historical  sketch,  was  imprisoned  here  on  account 
of  the  sentiments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  he  enter- 
tained. In  the  dung'eon  we  have  just  noticed  he  was  immured 
for  several  years,  without  hope  of  release ;  and  it  must  have 
l>een  to  him  a  joyful  sound  to  hear  the  attacks  of  the  Bernese 
forces  by  land,  and  of  the  Genevese  galleys  by  water,  which  at 
len^h  reduced  this  stronghold  of  tyranny,  and  g'ave  liberty  to 
its  forlorn  captive. 


.#^^"^^ 


5art  in  it,  anc 


Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  saying,  is 
strikingiy  shown  in  the  history  of  Grace 
Darling';  for,  being-  in  what  is  called  a 
humble  station  in  life,  she,  acting-  well  her 
on  one  occasion  manifested  some  of  the 


lighest  qualities  which  belong  to  human  nature,  became,  for 
these  reasons,  an  object  of  respect  and  admiration  to  persons  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  and  acquired  a  celebrity  which  may  be 
said  to  have  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
Nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even  royalty  itself,  felt  the 
demands  which  the  singular  worth  of  this  young-  woman  made 
upon  them,  and  vied  with  individuals  of  her  own  class  in  doing 
her  the  honour  she  deserved. 
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Grace  Darling  was  one  of  a  numerous  family  bom  to  William 
Darling-,  Ughthouse-keeper.  Her  grandfather,  Robert  Darling, 
orisrinallj  a  cooper  at  Dimse,  in  Berwickshire,  removed  to  Bel- 
for^,  in  Northumberland,  and  finally  settled  as  keeper  of  the 
coal-light  on  the  Brownsman,  the  outermost  of  the  Fame  islands 
on  the  coast  of  the  last-mentioned  county.  William  Darling 
succeeded  his  father  in  that  situation,  but  in  1 8-26  was  transferred 
to  the  lighthouse  on  the  Longstone,  another  of  the  same  group 
of  islands.  The  qualities  required  in  the  keeper  of  a  lightnouse 
are  of  no  common  kind  :  he  must  be  a  generally  inteUigent,  as 
weU  as  steady  and  judicious  man.  Moreover,  in  so  solitary  a 
situation  as  uie  Longstone  lighthouse,  where  weeks  may  pass 
without  any  communication  with,  the  mainland,  he  would  need 
to  be  of  that  character  which  has  resources  within  itself,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  the  rest  of  society  for  what 
may  make  life  pass  agreeably.  In  such  a  situation,  the  mind 
of  an  ordinary  man  is  apt  to  snfPer  from  the  want  of  excitement 
and  novelty ;  while  a  superior  mind  only  takes  advantage  of  it 
for  improving  itself.  Of  this  superior  character  seems  to  be 
William  Darling,  the  father  of  our  heroine.  He  is  described  as 
uncommonly  steady  and  intelligent,  and  of  extremely  quiet  and 
modest  manners.  It  speaks  great  things  for  him,  that  his  chil- 
dren have  all  been  educated  in  a  comparatively  respectable  man- 
ner— his  daughter  Grace,  for  example,  writing  in  a  hand  equal 
to  that  of  most  ladies. 

Grace  was  bom,  Xovember  24,  1815,  at  Bamborough,  on  the 
Northumberland  coast,  being  the  seventh  child  of  her  parents. 
Of  the  events  of  her  early  years,  whether  she  was  educated  on 
the  mainland,  or  Uved  constantly  in  the  solitary  abode  of  her 
parents,  first  at  the  Brownsman,  and  afterward^  on  the  Long- 
stone island,  we  are  not  particularly  informed.  During  her 
girlish  years,  and  till  the  time  of  her  death,  her  residence  in  the 
Longstone  lighthouse  was  constant,  or  only  broken  by  occasional 
visits  to  the  coast.  She  and  her  mother  managed  the  little  house- 
hold at  Longstone.  She  is  described  as  having  been  at  that  time, 
as  indeed  during  her  whole  life,  remarkable  for  a  retiring  and 
somewhat  reserved  disposition.  In  person  she  was  about  the 
middle  size — of  fair  complexion  and  a  comely  countenance — with 
nothing  masculine  in  her  appearance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gentle 
in  aspect,  and  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  mildness  and 
benevolence.  William  Howitt,  the  poet,  who  visited  her  after 
the  deed  which  made  her  so  celebrated,  found  her  a  realisation 
of  his  idea  of  Jeanie  Deans,  the  amiable  and  true-spirited 
heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  who  did  and  suiFered  so 
much  for  her  unfortunate  sister.  She  had  the  sweetest  smile, 
he  said,  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  a  person  of  her  station  and 
appearance.  "  You  see,"  says  he,  "  that  she  is  a  thoroughly 
good  creature,  and  that  under  her  modest  exterior  lies  a  spirit 
capable  of  the  most  exalted  devotion — a  devotion  so  entire,  that 
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darine:  is  not  so  much  a  quality  of  her  nature,  as  that  the  most 

f)erfect  sympathy  with  sulfering  or  endang'ered  humanity  swal- 
ows  up  and  annihilates  everything-  like  fear  or  self-consideration 
— puts  out,  in  fact,  every  sentiment  but  itself." 

There  is  something-,  unquestionably,  in  the  scene  of  Grace's 
early  years  which  w^as  calculated  to  nurse  an  unobtrusively 
enthusiastic  spirit.  The  Fame  islands,  twenty-five  in  number 
at  low  tide,  though  situated  at  no  great  distance  fi'om  the  Nor- 
thumbrian coast,  are  desolate  in  an  imcommon  degree.  Com- 
posed of  rock,  with  a  slight  covering  of  herbage,  and  in  some 
instances  surrounded  by  precipices,  they  are  the  residence  of 
little  besides  sea-fowl.  On  the  principal  one  (Fai-ne),  in  an  early 
age,  there  was  a  small  monasteiy,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of 
St  Cuthbert,  who  died  there  in  the  year  686.  "Fame,"  says 
Mr  Raine,  in  his  history  of  Duiham,  "  certainly  afforded  an 
excellent  place  for  retirement  and  meditation.  Here  the  prayer 
or  the  repose  of  the  hei-mit  could  only  be  interrupted  by  the 
scream  of  the  water-fowl,  or  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  waves ; 
not  unfrequently,  perhaps,  would  be  heard  the  thrilling  cry  of 
distress  from  a  ship  breaking  to  pieces  on  the  ii'on  shore  of  the 
island ;  but  this  would  still  more  effectually  win  the  recluse 
from  the  world,  by  teaching  him  a  practical  lesson  of  the  vanity 
of  man  and  his  operations,  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
works  of  the  Being  who  rides  on  the  whii'lwind  and  directs  the 
storm." 

Through  the  channels  between  the  smaller  Fame  islands  the 
sea  rushes  with  gi-eat  force ;  and  many  a  shipwreck,  of  which 
there  is  no  record,  must  have  happened  here  in  former  times, 
when  no  beacon  existed  to  guide  the  mariner  in  his  path  thi'ough 
the  deep.  Rather  more  than  a  centiuy  ago,  a  Dutch  forty-gun 
frigate,  with  all  the  crew,  was  lost  among  the  islands.  In  the 
year  1782,  a  large  merchant-brig,  on  her  return  voyage  fi'om 
America,  was  dashed  to  pieces  amongst  them,  under  peculiarly 
distressing  circumstances.  Dui'ing  the  dreadful  gale  which 
continued  from  January  31st  to  Febmaiy  8th,  1823,  three  brigs 
and  a  sloop  were  wrecked  in  their  vicinity,  but  all  the  crews 
were  saved  except  one  boy.  Another  bing  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  Sunderland  Point,  wlien  all  on  board  pei-ished ;  and  a  large 
brig  and  a  sloop  were  wrecked  on  the  Harker.  Mr  Howitt, 
speaking  of  his  visit  to  Longstone,  says,  "  It  was  hke  the  rest 
of  these  desolate  isles,  all  of  dark  whinstone,  cracked  in  every 
direction,  and  worn  with  the  action  of  winds,  waves,  and  tem- 
pests, since  the  world  began.  Over  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
not  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  a  grain  of  earth  ;  it  was  bare  and  iron- 
hke  stone,  crusted  round  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  high -water 
mark,  w^th  limpet  and  still  smaller  shells.  We  ascended  wrinkled 
hills  of  black  stone,  and  descended  into  worn  and  dismal  dells 
of  the  same ;  into  some  of  which,  where  the  tide  got  entrance, 
it  came  pouring  and  roaring  in  raging  whiteness,  and  churning 
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the  loose  frag-ments  of  whinstone  into  round  pebbles,  and  piling 
tliem  up  in  deep  crevices  with  seii-weeds,  like  ii-reut  round  ropes 
and  heaps  of  fucus.  Over  our  heads  screamed  hundreds  of 
hovering-  birds,  the  g-ull  ming-liiig  its  hideous  laughter  most 
wildly." 

Living  on  that  lonely  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean — with 
the  horrors  of  the  tempest  familiarised  to  her  mind,  her  constant 
lullaby  the  sound  of  the  everlasting  deep,  her  only  prospect 
that  of  the  wide -spreading  sea,  with  the  distant  sail  on  the 
horizon  —  Grace  Darling  was  shut  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
active  scenes  of  life,  and  debarred  from  those  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  society  and  companionship  which,  as  a  female,  must 
have  been  dear  to  her,  unaccustomed  though  she  was  to  their 
indulgence. 

She  had  reached  her  twenty-second  year  when  the  incident 
occurred  by  which  her  name  has  been  rendered  so  famous. 

The  Forfarshire  steamer,  a  vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tons 
burden,  under  the  command  of  Mr  John  Humble,  formerly 
master  of  the  Neptiuie,  sailed  from  Hull,  on  her  voyage  to 
Dundee,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  5th  of  September 
1838,  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  bale 
goods  and  sheet-iron ;  and  having  on  board  about  twenty-two 
cabin  and  nin(!teen  steerage  passengers,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained  —  (!aptain  Humble  and  his  wife,  ten  seamen,  four 
firemen,  two  engineers,  two  coal-trimmers,  and  two  stewards ; 
in  all,  sixty-three  persons. 

The  Forfarshire  was  only  two  years  old  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  her  boilers  were  in  a  culpable  state  of  disrepair. 
Previous  to  leaving  Hull,  the  boilers  had  been  examined,  and 
a  small  leak  closed  up;  but  when  off  Flamborough  Head,  the 
leakage  reappeared,  and  continued  for  about  six  hours ;  not, 
however,  to  much  extent,  as  the  pumps  were  able  to  keep  the 
vessel  dry.  In  the  subsequent  examinations,  the  engine-man, 
Allan  Stewart,  stated  his  ojnnion,  that  he  had  frequently  seen 
the  boiler  as  bad  as  it  was  on  this  occasion.  The  fii'eman,  Daniel 
Donovan,  however,  represented  the  leakage  as  considerable,  so 
much  so,  that  two  of  the  tires  were  extinguished  ;  but  they  were 
relighted  after  the  boilers  had  been  partially  repaired.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  vessel  was  of  course  retarded,  and  throe  steam-vessels 
passed  her  before  she  had  proceeded  far.  The  unusual  bustle 
on  board  the  Forfarshire,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
boilers,  attracted  the  notice  of  several  of  the  passengers ;  and 
Mrs  Dawson,  a  steerage  passenger,  who  was  one  ot  the  sur- 
vivors, stated,  that  even  before  the  vessel  left  Hull,  so  strong- 
was  her  impression,  from  indications  on  board,  that  "  all  was 
not  right,"  that  if  her  husband,  w^ho  is  a  g-lassman,  had  come 
down  to  the  packet  in  time,  she  would  have  returned  with  him 
on  shore. 

In  this  inefficient  state  the  vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
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and  passed  throug-li  the  "  Fairway,"  between  the  Fame  islands 
and  the  land,  about  six  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening-.  She 
entered  Berwick  bay  about  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  the 
sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  blowing  strong  from  the  north. 
From  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  leak  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  firemen  could  not  keep  the  fires  burning.  Two 
men  were  then  employed  to  pump  water  into  the  boilers,  but  it 
escaped  through  the  leak  as  fast  as  they  pumped  it  in.  About 
ten  o'clock  she  bore  up  off  St  Abb's  Head,  the  storm  still  raging 
with  unabated  fury.  The  engines  soon  after  became  entirely  use- 
less, and  the  engine-man  reported  that  they  would  not  work. 
There  being  great  danger  of  drifting  ashore,  the  sails  were  hoisted 
fore  and  aft,  and  the  vessel  got  about,  in  order  to  get  her  before 
the  wind,  and  keep  her  off  the  land.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
anchor.  The  vessel  soon  became  unmanageable,  and  the  tide 
setting  strong  to  the  south,  she  proceeded  in  that  direction.  It 
rained  heavily  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  fog  was  so  dense, 
that  it  became  impossible  to  tell  the  situation  of  the  vessel.  At 
length  breakers  were  discovered  close  to  leeward ;  and  the  Fame 
lights,  which  about  the  same  period  became  visible,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  imminent  peril  of  all  on  board.  Captain  Humble  vainly 
attempted  to  avert  the  catastrophe  by  running  the  vessel  between 
the  islands  and  the  mainland ;  she  would  not  answer  the  helm, 
and  was  impelled  to  and  fro  by  a  furious  sea.  Between  three 
and  four  o'clock,  she  struck  with  her  bows  foremost  on  the  rock, 
the  ruggedness  of  which  is  such,  that  at  periods  when  it  is  diy, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  to  stand  erect  upon  it ;  and 
the  edge  which  met  the  Forfarshire's  timbers  descends  sheer 
down  a  hundred  fathoms  deep,  or  more. 

At  this  juncture  a  part  of  the  crew,  intent  only  on  self-pre- 
servation, lowered  the  larboard-quarter  boat  down,  and  left  the 
ship.  Amongst  them  was  Mr  Ruthven  Ritchie,  of  Hill  of 
Ruthven,  in  Perthshire,  who  had  been  roused  from  bed,  and 
had  only  time  to  put  on  his  trousers,  when,  rushing  upon  deck, 
he  saw  and  took  advantage  of  this  opportunitj'  of  escape  by 
flinging  himself  into  the  boat.  His  uncle  and  aunt,  attempting 
to  follow  his  example,  fell  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  his  sight. 
The  scene  on  board  was  of  the  most  awful  kind.  Several  females 
were  uttering  cries  of  ang-uish  and  despair,  and  amongst  them 
stood  the  bewildered  master,  whose  wife,  clinging  to  him,  fran- 
tically besought  the  protection  whicli  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give.  Very  soon  after  the  first  shock,  a  powerful  wave  struck 
the  vessel  on  the  quarter,  and  raising  her  off  the  rock,  allowed 
her  immediately  after  to  fall  violently  down  upon  it,  the  sharp 
edge  striking  her  about  midships.  She  was  by  this  fairly  broken 
in  two  pieces;  and  the  after  part,  containing  the  cabin,  with 
many  passengers,  was  instantly  carried  off  through  a  tremen- 
dous current  called  the  Pifa  Gut,  which  is  considered  dangerous 
even  in  good  weather,  vrhile  the  fore  part  remained  on  the^  rock. 
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The  captain  and  his  wife  seem  to  have  been  among'st  those  who 
perished  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel. 

At  the  moment  when  the  boat  parted,  about  eight  or  nine  of 
the  passeng-ers  betook  themselves  to  the  windlass  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vessel,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  safest  place.  Here 
also  a  few  sailors  took  their  station,  although  despairing  of  relief. 
In  the  fore  cabin,  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  the  waves,  was 
Sarah  Dawson,  the  wife  of  a  weaver,  with  two  children.  When 
rehef  came,  life  was  found  trembling  in  the  bosom  of  this  poor 
woman,  but  her  two  children  lay  stiflened  corpses  in  her  arms. 

The  suiferers,  nine  in  number  (five  of  the  crew  and  four  pas- 
sengers), remained  in  their  dreadful  situation  till  daybreak — 
exposed  to  the  buifeting  of  the  waves  amidst  darkness,  and 
fearful  that  every  rising  sui-ge  would  sweep  the  fi'agment  of 
wreck  on  which  they  stood  into  the  deep.  Such  was  their  situa- 
tion when,  as  day  broke  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  they  were 
descried  from  the  Longstone  by  the  Darlings,  at  nearly  a  mile's 
distance.  A  mist  hovered  over  the  island  ;  and  though  the  wind 
had  somewhat  abated  its  violence,  the  sea,  which  even  in  the 
calmest  weather  is  never  at  rest  amongst  the  gorges  between 
these  iron  pinnacles,  still  raged  fearfully.  At  the  lighthouse 
there  were  only  3Ir  and  i\Ii's  Darling  and  their  heroic  daughter. 
The  boisterous  state  of  the  sea  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact, 
that,  at  a  later  period  in  the  day,  a  reward  of  £5,  offered  by  Mr 
Smeddle,  the  steward  of  Bamborough  Castle,  could  scarcely 
induce  a  party  of  fishermen  to  venture  off  from  the  mainland. 

To  have  braved  the  perils  of  that  terrible  passage  then,  would 
have  done  the  highest  honour  to  the  well-tried  nerves  of  even 
the  stoutest  of  the  male  sex.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
errand  of  mercy  being  undertaken  and  accomplished  mainly 
through  the  strength  of  a  female  heart  and  ai'm !  Through  the 
dim  mist,  with  the  aid  of  the  glass,  the  figui'es  of  the  sufferers 
were  seen  clinging  to  the  wreck.  But  who  could  dare  to  tempt 
the  rag-ing  abyss  that  intei-veued,  in  the  hope  of  succouring 
them!"  Mr  Darling,  it  is  said,  shrank  from  the  attempt — not 
so  his  daughter.  At  her  solicitation  the  boat  was  launched, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  and  father  and  daughter 
entered  it,  each  taking  an  oar.  It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  Grace  never  had  occasion  to  assist  in  the  boat  previous  to 
the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire,  others  of  the  family  being  always 
at  hand. 

In  estimating  the  danger  which  the  heroic  adventurers  encoim- 
tered,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Had  it  not  been  ebb  tide,  the  boat  could  not  have  passed  between 
the  islands ;  and  Darling  and  his  daughter  knew  that  the  tide 
would  be  flowing  on  their  return,  when  their  united  strength 
would  have  been  utterly  insufficient  to  pull  the  boat  back  to  the 
hghthouse  island ;  so  that,  had  they  not  got  the  assistance  of 
the  sxirvivors  in  rowing  back  again,  they  themselves  would  have 
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been  compelled  to  remain  on  the  rock  beside  the  wreck  until  the 
tide  ag'aiu  ebbed. 

It  could  only  have  been  by  the  exertion  of  great  muscular 

Sower,  as  well  as  of  determined  courage,  that  the  father  and 
aughter  carried  the  boat  up  to  the  rock :  and  when  there,  a 
danger — gi-eater  even  than  that  which  they  had  encountered  in 
approaching  it — arose  from  the  difficulty  of  steadjdng  the  boat, 
and  preventing  its  bein^  destroyed  on  those  sharp  ridges  by  the 
ever  restless  chafing  and  heaving  of  the  biUows.  However,  the 
nine  sufferers  were  safely  rescued.  The  deep  sense  which  one 
of  the  poor  fellows  entertained  of  the  generous  conduct  of 
Darhng  and  his  daughter,  was  testified  by  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears  when  he  described  it.  The  thi-ill  of  dehght  which  he  expe- 
rienced when  the  boat  was  obseiwed  approaching  the  rock,  was 
converted  into  a  feeling  of  amazement,  which  he  could  not  find 
language  to  express,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  their  deUverers  was  a  female ! 

The  sufferers  were  conveyed  at  once  to  the  lighthouse,  which 
was  in  fact  their  only  place  of  refuge  at  the  time ;  and  owing 
to  the  violent  seas  that  continued  to  prevail  among  the  islands, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  there  ti-om  Friday  morning  till 
Simday.  A  boat's  crew  that  came  off  to  their  relief  from  North 
Sunderland  were  also  obliged  to  remain.  This  made  a  party 
of  nearly  twenty  persons  at  the  hghthouse,  in  addition  to  its 
usual  inmates ;  and  such  an  imprepared-for  accession  could  not 
fail  to  occasion  considerable  inconvenience.  Grace  gave  up  her 
bed  to  poor  Mrs  Dawson,  whose  sufferings,  both  mental  and 
bodily,  were  intense,  and  contented  herself  with  lying  down  on 
a  table.  The  other  sufferers  were  accommodated  with  the  best 
substitutes  for  beds  which  could  be  provided,  and  the  boat's  crew 
slept  on  the  floor  around  the  fire.* 

The  subsequent  events  of  Grace  Darling's  life  are  soon  told. 
The  deed  she  had  done  may  be  said  to  have  wafted  her  name 
over  all  Em-ope.  Immediately  on  the  circumstances  being  made 
known  thi'ough  the  newspapers,  that  lonely  lighthouse  became 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  curious  and  sympathising  thousands, 
including  many  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great,  who,  in  most 

*  The  names  of  the  individuals  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire, 
by  Darling  and  his  daughter,  were — John  Kidd,  fireman,  of  Dundee  ; 
Jonathan  Ticket,  cook,  of  Hull  ;  Jolin  ^Macqueen,  coal-trimmer,  Dundee  ; 
John  Tulloch,  carjienter,  Dundee  ;  and  John  iSleholson,  fireman,  Dundee, 
of  the  crew :  D.  Donovan,  fireman  and  free  passenger,  of  Dundee  ;  James 
Keeley,  weaver,  Dundee  ;  Tliomas  Buchanan,  baker,  Dundee  ;  and  Mrs 
Dawson,  bound  to  Dundee,  passengers.  The  party  in  the  boat,  also  nine 
in  number,  were  picked  up  next  morning  by  a  Montrose  sloop,  and  carried 
uito  Shields.  The  entire  number  saved  was  therefore  eighteen,  of  whom 
thirteen  belonged  to  the  vessel,  and  five  were  passengers.  Tlie  remainder, 
including  the  captain  and  his  wife,  Mr  Bell,  factor  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul, 
the  Rev.  John  Robb,  Duukeld,  and  some  ladies  of  a  respectable  rank  in 
societv,  perished. 
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instances,  testified  hj  substantial  tokens  the  feeling-s  witli  which 
they  repirded  the  younji:  lieroine.  The  Duke  and  Dudif'ss  of 
Northumberland  invited  her  and  her  father  over  to  Alnwick 
Castle,  and  presented  her  with  a  gold  watch,  which  she  always 
afterwards  wore  when  visitors  came.  The  Humane  Society  sent 
her  a  most  flattering"  vote  of  thanks :  the  president  })resented 
her  with  a  handsome  silver  teapot;  and  she  received  almost 
innumerable  testimonials,  of  "greater  or  less  value,  from  admiring' 
strangers.  A  public  subscription  was  raised  with  the  view  of 
rewarding  her  for  her  bravery  and  humaniry,  which  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  about  £700,  Her  name  was  echoed  with 
applause  amongst  all  ranks  ;  po-rtraits  of  her  were  eagerly  sought 
for ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the  enthusiasm  reach,  that  a  large 
nightly  sum  was  offered  her  by  the  proprietors  of  one  or  more 
of  the  metropolitan  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement,  on 
condition  that  she  would  merely  sit  in  a  boat,  for  a  brief  space, 
during  the  performance  of  a  piece  whose  chief  attraction  she 
was  to  be.  All  such  offers  were,  however,  promptly  and  steadily 
refused.  It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  state,  that,  amidst  all  this 
tumult  of  applause,  Grace  Darling  never  fur  a  moment  forgot 
the  modest  dignity  of  conduct  which  became  her  sex  and  station. 
The  flattering  testimonials  of  all  kinds  which  were  showered 
upon  her,  never  produced  in  her  mind  any  feeling-  but  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  grateful  pleasure.  She  continued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvement  of  her  circumstances,  to  reside  at  the 
Longstone  lighthouse  with  her  father  and  mother,  tinding,  in 
her  limited  sphere  of  domestic  duty  on  that  sea-girt  islet,  a  more 
honourable  and  more  rational  enjoyment  than  could  be  found 
in  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  mainland ;  and  thus  affording,  by 
her  conduct,  the  best  proof  that  the  liberality  of  the  public  had 
not  been  unworthily  bestowed.* 

*  William  Howitt  gives  the  following  account  of  his  interview  ^^^th 
Grace  Darling: — "  AVhen  I  went  slio  was  not  visihlc,  and  I  was  afraid  I 
hhould  not  have  got  to  see  her,  as  lier  father  said  she  very  mueh  disliked 
meeting  strangers  th.at  she  thought  came  to  stare  at  her  ;  but  when  the 
old  man  and  I  iiad  had  a  little  conversation,  he  went  up  to  her  room,  and 
soon  came  down  with  a  smile,  saying  slie  would  he  with  us  soon.  So, 
when  we  had  been  up  to  the  top  lif^hlhouse,  and  had  seen  its  machinery — 
had  taken  a  good  look-out  at  the  distant  shore — and  Darling  had  pointed 
out  tlie  spot  of  the  \\Teck,  and  the  way  they  took  to  bring  tlie  people  off, 
we  went  dowTi,  and  found  Grace  sitting  at  her  sewing,  very  neatly  but 
very  simply  dressed,  in  a  plain  sort  of  striped  printed  gown,  with  her 
v/atch-seal  just  seen  at  her  side,  and  her  hair  neatly  braided — ,iust,  in  fact, 
as  such  girls  are  dressed,  only  not  quite  so  smart  as  they  often  are. 

She  rose  very  modestly,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  said,  '  Hov/  do  you 
do,  sir?'  Her  figure  is  by  no^means  striking;  quite  the  contrary;  but 
her  face  is  full  of  sense,  modesty,  and  genuine  goodness  ;  and  tliat  is  just 
the  character  slie  bears.  Her  prudence  delights  one.  We  are  cliarnied 
that  she  should  so  well  have  supported  the  brilliancy  of  her  humane  deed. 
It  is  confirmative  of  the  notion,  that  such  actions  must  spring  from 
genuine  heart  and  mind." 
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It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  one  so  deserving:  should 
have  been  struck  down  almost  ere  yet  the  plaudits  excited  by 
her  noble  deed  had  died  away  ;  that  the  grasp  of  death  should 
have  been  fastened  on  her  almost  before  enjoyment  could  have 
taug'ht  her  to  appreciate  the  estimate  formed  of  her  conduct. 
"  ^A'hom  the  gods  love,  die  young,"  'twas  said  of  old,  and 
unquestionably  the  fatality  which  often  attends  deserving  youth 
(and  of  which  her  fate  presents  so  striking  an  instance)  origi- 
nated the  idea.  Consumption  was  the  disease  to  which  she  iell 
a  victim.  Having  shown  sj'mptoms  of  delicate  health,  she  was, 
tow-ards  the  latter  end  of  1841,  removed  from  the  Longstone 
lighthouse,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  medical  attendant, 
to  Bamborough,  where  she  remained  for  a  short  time  under  the 
care  of  Mr  Fender,  surgeon.  Finding  herself  no  better,  she 
desired  to  be  removed  to  Wooler  for  change  of  air.  Her  wish 
was  complied  with;  but  she  found  no  relief;  and  at  the  request 
of  her  fiither  she  met  him  at  Alnwick,  with  a  view  to  proceed 
to  Newcastle  for  further  medical  advice.  The  Duchess  of  Nor- 
thumberland having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Longstone  at  Alnwick,  immediately  procured  for  her  a  com- 
fortable lodging  in  an  airy  part  of  the  town,  supplied  her 
with  everything  reqiiisite,  and  sent  her  own  physician  to  give 
her  the  benefit  of  his  medical  advice.  All,  hovrever,  was  of 
no  avail.  Her  father  anxiously  desiring  that  she  should  return 
amongst  her  family,  she  was  accordingly  removed  once  more 
to  her  sister's  house  at  Bamborough,  where  she  arrived  only  ten 
days  before  her  decease.  On  the  day  of  her  removal  from 
Alnwick,  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  without  a  single 
attendant,  and  attired  in  the  most  homely  manner,  repaired  to 
Grace  Darling's  lodgings,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  last  fare- 
well, which  she  did  with  the  most  unaffected  kindness.  For 
some  time  previous  to  her  death,  she  was  perfectly  aware  that 
her  latter  end  was  approaching ;  but  this  gave  her  no  uneasiness. 
She  Avas  never  heard  to  utter  a  complaint  during  her  illness,  but 
exhibited  the  utmost  Christian  resignation  throughout. 

Shortly  before  her  death,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  as  many 
of  her  relations  as  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  emploAonents 
would  admit  of,  and  with  surprising  foititude  and  self-command, 
she  delivered  to  each  of  them  some  token  of  remembrance.  This 
done,  she  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  death ;  and  finall}',  on 
the  SOth  of  October,  1842,  resigned  her  spirit  without  a  murmur. 
The  funeral  took  place  at  Bamborough  on  the  Ibllovring  IMonday, 
and  was  very  numerously  attended.  The  pall  was  borne  by 
William  Baiiifather,  Esq.,  from  Alnwick  Castle,  Robert  Smcddle, 
Esq.,  of  Bamborough  Castle,  the  Rev.  Jlr  j\Iitford  Taylor,  of 
North  Sunderland,  and  Mr  Fender,  surgeon,  Bamborough. 
Ten  of  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased,  including  her 
father,  and  brother  William,  as  mourners,  follow-ed  by  jNIr  Evans, 
officer  of  customs,  Bamborough,  and  a  young  man  frcm  Durham, 
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who  is  said  to  have  cherished  an  ardent  affection  for  the  deceased, 
formed  the  funeral  procession,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  g'rades  in  society, 
many  of  whom  seemed  deeply  affected. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  Grace  Darling^'s 
character,  that  she  received  numerous  offers  of  marriage,  many 
of  which  might  have  been  considered  advantageous,  but  all  of 
■which  she  declined,  usually  alleging  her  desire  never  to  change 
her  condition  whilst  her  parents  were  alive.  It  is  said  that,  on 
the  occasion  of  her  being  introduced  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Northumberland,  his  Grace  told  her  that  he  hoped  she  would 
be  careful  in  such  matters,  as  there  would  be  sure  to  be  designs 
upon  her  money ;  and  she  told  him  she  would  not  many  without 
his  approbation.* 

We  may  here  properly  take  occasion  to  advert  to  a  disposition 
which  strangers  have  observed  to  prevail  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  lishing  villages  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
to  depreciate  the  greatness  of  Miss  Darling's  deed,  by  speaking 
hghtly  of  the  danger  to  which  it  subjected  her.  We  do  not 
ascribe  this  altogether  to  a  spirit  of  envy  or  detraction,  but 
rather  conceive  it  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  natural  effect  of 
those  people's  habitual  situation,  relatively  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended.  They 
are  persons  who  have  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  brothers, 
almost  daily  exposed,  in  following  their  pursuits  as  fisheimen, 
to  the  dangers  which  Darling  and  his  daughter  voluntarily 
encountered  from  an  impulse  of  humanity.  However  para- 
doxical may  seem  the  assertion,  it  in  reality  was  not  amongst 
people  thus  familiarised — all  of  them  in  idea,  and  mogt  of  them 
in  reality — with  scenes  of  tempest  and  danger,  that  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  such  conduct  was  to  be  expected.  Striking  as 
was  the  case,  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  was  suiSciently 
contrasted  with  the  incidents  of  their  daily  life  to  stir  their 
feelings  on  behalf  of  the  heroine.     It  was  to 

"  Tlie  gentlemen  of  England 
Who  live  at  home  at  ease," 

and  the  ladies,  nm'sed  in  the  lap  of  luxuiy,  whose  cheeks  "  the 
winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  to  visit  too  roughly,"  and 
who  had  never  kno^vn  aught  of  a  scene  of  tempest  and  shipwreck 
beyond  what  the  boards  of  a  theatre  or  the  pages  of  a  romance 
might  have  taught  them — it  was  to  them  that  the  idea  of  a  girl, 
under  a  himiane  impulse,  voluntarily  taking  a  boat's  oar  to  drift 

*  Tlie  proceeds  of  the  public  subscription  (about  £700)  were  funded  for 
Mss  Darling's  use  under  the  trusteesiiip  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
and  Mr  Archdeacon  Thorp.  This  sum  is  understood  to  have  been  iuherited 
by  her  father.  Some  other  sums  which  had  been  du-ectly  sent  to  her  as 
tributes  to  her  worth,  were  divided  by  the  amiable  young  woman  amongst 
her  brothers  and  sisters. 
!0 
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throug'li  wind  and  tide  among-st  those  jag-ged  rocks,  came  home 
with  electrifjang  effect ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange  had  it 
been  otherwise.* 

VOLNEY    BECKNER. 

Heroism  in  a  humble  station  in  life  was  not  more  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Grace  Darling'  than  in  the  instance  of 
Volney  Beckner,  an  Irish  sailor  boy. 

Volner  was  bom  at  Londonderry  in  1748 ;  his  father  having 
been  a  fisherman  of  that  place,  and  so  poor,  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  regular  school  education. 
^\Tiat  young'  Volney  lost  in  this  respect  was  in  some  measm-e 
compensated  by  his  father's  instructions  at  home.  These  instruc- 
tions chiefly  referred  to  a  seafaring  life,  in  which  generosity  of  dis- 
position, courage  in  encountering  difficulties,  and  a  rea^diness  of 
resource  on  all  occasions,  are  the  well-known  characteristics. 
While  yet  a  mere  baby,  his  father  taught  him  to  move  and  guide 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  waves,  even  when  they  were  most 
agitated.  He  used  to  throw  him  from  the  stern  of  his  boat  into 
the  sea,  and  encourage  him  to  sustain  himself  by  swimming,  and 
only  when  he  appeared  to  be  sinking  did  he  plunge  in  to  his  aid. 
In  this  way  young  Volney  Beckner,  from  his  very  cradle,  was 
taught  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  in  which,  in  time,  he 
moved  with  the  greatest  ease  and  confidence.  At  four  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  swim  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  after 
his  father's  vessel,  which  he  would  not  enter  till  completely 
fatigued ;  he  would  then  catch  a  I'ope  which  was  thrown  to  him, 
and,  clinging  to  it,  mount  safely  to  the  deck. 

When  Vohiey  was  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  placed 
apprentice  in  a  merchant  ship,  in  which  his  father  appears  to  have 
sometimes  sailed,  and  in  this  situation  he  rendered  himself  exceed- 
ingly useful.  In  tempestuous  weather,  when  the  wind  blew  with 
violence,  tore  the  sails,  and  made  the  timbers  creak,  and  vvhile 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  he  was  not  the  last  in  manoeuvring. 
The  squirrel  does  not  clamber  with  more  agility  over  the  loftiest 
trees  than  did  Volney  along  the  stays  and  sail-yards.  When  he 
was  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mast,  even  in  the  fiercest  storm,  he 
appeared  as  little  agitated  as  a  passenger  stretched  on  a  ham- 
mock. The  little  fellow  also  was  regardless  of  ordinary  toils 
and  privations.  To  be  fed  with  biscuit  broken  with  a  hatchet, 
sparin<jly  moistened  with  muddy  water  full  of  worms,  to  be  half 
covered  with  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth,  to  take  some  hours  of 
repose  stretched  on  a  plank,  and  to  be  suddenly  wakened  at  the 
moment  when  his  sleep  was  the  soundest,  such  was  the  life  of 

*  Tliis  account  of  the  latter  years  of  Grace  Darling,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  rescue,  is  extracted,  with  permission,  from  a  memoir  of  the 
younar  heroine  which  appeared  in  the  Berwick  and  Keko  Warder,  February 
4,1843.  ^ 
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Volney,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution.  He  never 
caught  cold,  he  never  knew  fears,  or  any  of  the  diseases  spring- 
ing from  pampered  appetites  or  idleness. 

Such  was  the  cleverness,  the  good  temper,  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Volney  Beckner,  that,  at  his  twelfth  year,  he  was 
udged  worthy  of  promotion  in  the  vessel,  and  of  receiving  double 
lis  fonner  ])ay.  The  captain  of  the  ship  on  board  which  he 
served,  cited  him  as  a  model  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  even 
fear  to  say  once,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  crew,  "  If  this  little 
man  continues  to  conduct  himself  with  so  much  valour  and  pru- 
dence, I  have  no  doubt  of  his  obtaining  a  place  much  above  that 
which  I  occupy."  Little  Volney  was  very  sensible  to  the  praises 
that  he  so  well  deserved.  Although  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education,  the  general  instructions  he  had  received, 
and  his  own  experience,  had  opened  his  mind,  and  he  aspired,  by 
his  conduct,  to  win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those  about  him. 
He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  his  fellow-sailors,  and 
by  his  extraordinary  activity,  saved  them  in  man}'  dangerous 
emergencies.  An  occasion  at  length  arrived,  in  which  the  young 
sailor  had  an  oj^portunity  of  perfoi-ming  one  of  the  most  gallant 
actions  on  record. 

The  vessel  to  which  Volney  belonged  was  bound  to  Port-au- 
Prince,  in  France,  and  during  this  voyage  his  father  was  on 
board.  Among  the  passengers  was  a  little  girl,  daughter  of  a 
rich  American  merchant ;  she  had  slipped  away  from  her  nurse, 
who  was  ill,  and  taking  some  repose  in  the  cabin,  and  ran  upon 
deck.  There,  while  she  gazed  on  the  wide  world  of  waters 
aroimd,  a  sudden  heaving-  of  the  ship  caused  her  to  become  dizzy, 
and  she  fell  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  sea.  The  father 
of  Volney,  perceiving  the  accident,  darted  after  her,  and  in  five 
or  six  strokes  he  caught  her  by  the  frock.  Whilst  he  swam  with 
one  hand  to  regain  tlie  vessel,  and  with  the  other  held  the  child 
close  to  his  breast,  Beckner  perceived,  at  a  distance,  a  shark  ad- 
vancing directly  towards  him.  He  called  out  for  assistance. 
The  danger  was  pressing.  Every  one  ran  on  deck,  but  no  one 
dared  to  go  farther ;  they  contented  themselves  with  firing  off 
several  muskets  with  little  effect ;  and  the  animal,  lashing  the 
sea  with  his  tail,  and  opening  his  frightful  jaws,  was  just  about 
to  seize  his  prey.  In  this  terrible  extremity,  what  strong  men 
would  not  venture  to  attempt,  filial  piety  excited  a  child  to 
execute.  Little  Volney  armed  himself  with  a  broad  and  pointed 
sabre ;  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea ;  then  diving  with  the  velo- 
city of  a  fish,  he  slipped  under  the  animal,  and  stubbed  his  sword 
in  his  body  up  to  the  hilt.  Thus  suddenly  assailed,  and  deeply 
wounded,  the  shark  quitted  the  track  of  his  prey,  and  turned 
against  his  assailant,  who  attacked  him  with  repeated  lounges  of 
his  weapon.  It  was  a  heart-rending  spectacle.  On  one  side,  the 
American  trembling  for  his  little  girl,  who  seemed  devoted  to 
destruction ;  on  the  other,  a  generous  mariner  exposing  his  life 
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for  a  child  not  his  own  ;  and  here  the  whole  crew  full  of  breath- 
less anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  an  encounter  in  which  their  young 
shipmate  exposed  himself  to  almost  inevitable  death  to  direct  it 
from  his  father ! 

The  combat  was  too  unequal,  and  no  refug-e  remained  but  in  a 
speedy  retreat.  A  number  of  ropes  were  quickly  thrown  out  to 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  they  each  succeeded  in  seizing-  one. 
Already  they  were  several  feet  above  the  surflice  of  the  water. 
Already  cries  of  joy  were  heard — "  Here  they  are,  here  they  are 
— they  are  saved ! "  Alas !  no — they  were  not  saved !  at  least 
one  victim  was  to  be  sacriticed  to  the  rest.  Enraged  at  seeing 
his  prey  about  to  escape  him,  the  shark  plunged  to  make  a  vigo- 
rous spring ;  then  issuing  from  the  sea  with  impetuosity,  aud 
darting  forward  like  lightning,  with  the  sharp  teeth  of  his  capa- 
cious mouth  he  tore  asunder  the  body  of  the  intrepid  and  unfor- 
tunate boy  while  suspended  in  the  air.  A  part  of  poor  little 
Volney's  palpitating-  and  lifeless  body  was  drawn  up  to  the 
ship,  while  his  father  and  the  fainting  child  in  his  arms  were 
saved. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  some  mouths, 
this  hopeful  young  sailor,  who  so  well  deserved  a  better  fate. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  generous  action  which  he  performed,  in 
saving  the  life  of  his  father,  and  of  a  girl  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him,  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  we  are  surely  entitled  to  place 
his  name  in  the  very  lirst  rank  of  heroes.  But  the  deed  was  not 
alone  g'lorious  from  its  immediate  consequences.  As  an  example, 
it  survives  to  the  most  distant  ages.  The  present  relation  of  it 
cannot  but  animate  youth  to  the  commission  of  g-enerous  and 
praiseworthy  actions.  When  pi'essed  by  emergencies,  let  them 
cast  aside  all  seltish  considerations,  a]id  think  on  the  heroism  of 
the  Irish  sailor  boy — Yolney  Beckner. 

JAMES    MAXWELL. 

The  preceding  instances  of  heroism  in  humble  life,  have  a  fine 
parallel  in  that  of  the  late  James  Maxwell,  whose  sacrifice  of 
self  to  duty  and  humanity  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  James 
was  of  a  family  of  brave  men,  natives  of  Stirlingshire.  Having 
a  number  of  years  ago  wished  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  the  family 
removed  westward,  intending  to  sail  from  the  Clyde  ;  which, 
however,  they  were  prevented  from  doing.  The  person  intrusted 
with  the  monej'  raised  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  sub- 
sequent settlement,  acted  unfairly,  and  absconded  ;  so  that  they 
were  compelled,  for  want  of  funds,  to  remain  in  Port-Glasgow, 
where  three  or  four  of  the  lads  became  sailors.  They  were  all 
first-rate  men,  and  employed  as  masters  or  pilots  of  different 
steam-vessels,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  James  was  appointed 
to  act  as  pilot  on  board  a  fine  steam-vessel  called  the  Clydesdale, 
of  which  the  master  was  a  worthy  young  man,  named  Turner. 
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About  the  year  1827,  the  vessel  Avas  appointed  to  sail  between 
Clyde  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland;  and  one  evening-,  after 
setting'  out  on  the  voyage  across  the  Channel,  with  between 
seventy  and  eig-hty  passeng'ers,  Maxwell  became  sensible  at 
intervals  of  the  smell  of  fire,  and  went  about  anxiously  endea- 
vouring^ to  discover  whence  it  orig-inated.  On  communicating 
with  the  master,  he  found  that  he  too  had  perceived  it ;  but 
neither  of  them  could  form  the  least  conjecture  as  to'  where  it 
arose.  A  gentleman  passenger  also  observed  this  alarming 
vapour,  which  alternately  rose  and  passed  away,  leaving  them 
in  doubt  of  its  being  a  reality.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
this  gentleman  went  to  bed,  confident  of  safety ;  but  while  Max- 
well was  at  the  helm,  the  master  ceased  not  an  instant  to  search 
from  place  to  place,  as  the  air  became  more  and  more  impreg- 
nated with  the  odour  of  burning  timber.  At  last  he  sprung  upon 
deck,  exclaiming,  "  Maxwell,  the  flames  have  burst  out  at  the 
paddJe-box!"  James  calmly  inquired,  "Then  shall  I  put 
about?"  Turner's  order  was  to  proceed.  Maxwell  struck  one 
hand  upon  his  heart,  as  he  flung  the  other  above  his  head,  and 
with  uplifted  eyes  uttered,  "  Oh,  God  Almighty,  enable  me  to 
do  my  duty !  and,  oh  God,  provide  for  my  wife,  my  mother,  and 
my  child ! " 

^\^lether  it  was  the  thoughts  of  the  di'eadful  nature  of  the 
Galloway  coast,  girdled  as  it  is  with  perpendicular  masses  of 
rock,  which  influenced  the  master  in  his  decision  to  press  for- 
ward, we  cannot  tell ;  but  as  there  was  only  the  wide  ocean 
before  and  around  them,  the  pilot  did  not  long  persist  in  this 
hopeless  course.  He  put  the  boat  about,  sternly  subduing  every 
expression  of  emotion,  and  standing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
point  for  which  he  wished  to  steer.  The  fire,  which  the  exer- 
tions of  all  the  men  could  not  keep  under,  soon  raged  with 
ungovernable  fury,  and,  keeping  the  engine  in  violent  action,  the 
vessel,  at  the  time  one  of  the  fleetest  that  had  ever  been  built, 
flew  through  the  water  with  incredible  speed.  All  the  passen- 
gers were  gathered  to  the  bow,  the  rapid  flight  of  the  vessel 
keeping  that  part  clear  of  the  flames,  while  it  carried  the  fire, 
flames,  and  smoke,  backward  to  the  quarter-gallery,  where  the 
self-devoted  jiilot  stood  like  a  martyr  at  the  stake.  Everything 
possible  was  done  by  the  master  and  crew  to  keep  the  jolace  on 
which  he  stood  deluged  with  water;  but  this  became  every 
moment  moi-e  difficult  and  more  hopeless ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  the  devouring  fire  seized  the  cabin  under  him, 
and  the  spot  on  which  he  stood  immoveable  became  intensely 
heated.  Still,  still  the  hero  never  flinched !  At  intervals,  the 
motion  of  the  wind  threw  aside  the  intervening  mass  of  flame 
and  smoke  for  a  moment,  and  then  might  be  heard  exclamations 
of  hope  and  gratitude  as  the  multitude  on  the  prow  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  brave  man  standing  calm  and  fixed  on  his  dreadful 
watch ! 
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The  Mazing'  vessel,  glaring  through  the  darkness  of  night,  had 
been  observed  by  the  people  on  shore,  and  they  had  assembled 
on  the  heights  adjoining  an  opening  in  the  rocks  about  twelve 
yards  wide ;  and  there,  by  waving  torches  and  other  signals, 
did  their  best  to  direct  the  crew  to  the  spot.  The  signals  were 
not  misunderstood  by  Maxwell,  whose  feet  were  already  roasted 
on  the  deck!  The  fierce  fire  still  kept  the  engine  in  furious 
action,  impelling  the  vessel  onward;  but  this  could  not  have 
lasted  above  another  minute ;  and  during  the  interval  he  run  her 
into  the  open  space,  and  alongside  a  ledge  of  rock,  upon  which 
every  creature  got  safe  on  shore — all  unscathed,  except  the  self- 
devoted  one,  to  whom  all  owed  their  lives  !  Had  he  flinched  for 
a  minute,  they  must  all  have  perished.  \Vliat  would  not  any  or 
all  of  them  have  given,  when  driving  over  the  wide  sea  in  their 
flaming  prison,  to  the  man  who  would  have  promised  them  safety! 
But  when  this  heroic  man  had  accomplished  the  desperate  under- 
taking, did  the  gratitude  of  this  multitude  continue  beyond  the 
minute  of  deliverance !  We  believe  it  did  not !  One  man  ex- 
claimed, "  Thei'e  is  my  trunk — I  am  ruined  without  it :  five 
pounds  to  whoever  will  save  it ! "  Maxwell  could  not  hesitate  in 
relieving  any  species  of  distress.  He  snatched  the  burning 
handle  of  the  trunk,  and  swung  it  on  shore,  but  left  the  skin 
of  his  hand  and  fingers  sticking  upon  it — a  memorial  which 
might  have  roused  the  gratitude  of  the  most  torpid  savage! 
But  he  who  offered  the  reward  forgot  to  pay  it  to  one  who  could 
not  and  would  not  ask  of  any  one  on  earth. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Maxwell's  constitution,  though 
very  powerful,  never  recovered  the  effects  of  that  dreadful  burn- 
ing. Indeed  it  required  all  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  an 
eminent  physician  under  whose  care  he  placed  himself,  to  save 
his  life.  Though  the  flames  had  not  actually  closed  round  him 
as  he  stood  on  his  awful  watch,  yet  such  was  the  heat  under  him 
and  around  him,  that  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  were  his  feet 
severely  burnt,  but  his  hair,  a  large  hair-cap,  and  huge  dread- 
nought watch-coat,  which  he  wore,  were  all  in  such  a  state  from 
the  intense  heat,  that  they  crumbled  into  powder  on  the  least 
touch.  His  handsome  athletic  form  was  reduced  to  the  es- 
tremest  emaciation  ;  his  young  face  became  ten  years  older  dur- 
ing that  appalling  night ;  and  his  hair  changed  to  gray. 

A  subscription  for  the  unfortimate  pilot  was  set  on  foot  amono- 
the  gentlemen  of  Glasg-ow  some  time  after  the  burning.  On 
this  occasion  the  sum  ot  a  hundred  pounds  was  raised,  of  which 
sixty  pounds  were  divided  between  the  master  and  pilot,  and 
the  remainder  given  to  the  sailors.  Notwithstanding  his  dis- 
abilities, James  was  fortunately  able,  after  an  interval,  to  pursue 
his  occupation  as  a  pilot ;  but  owing  to  a  weakness  in  his  feet, 
caused  by  the  injuries  they  had  received,  he  fell,  and  endured  a 
severe  fi-acture  of  the  ribs.  Tlie  value,  however,  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  employers,  on  accoimt  of  his  steady  and  upright 
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character,  caused,  them,  on  this  occasion,  to  continue  his  ordi- 
narr  pay  during  the  period  of  his  recovery.  Atter  this  event, 
James  entered  tlie  service  of  another  company  (Messi-s  Thomson 
and  M'Connel),  conductinir  a  steam -shipping'  communication 
between  Glasarow  and  Liverpool ;  by  whom,  notwithstanding  the 
enfeebled,  state  of  his  body  and  broken  he;dth,  he  was  (as  how 
could  such  a  man  be  otherwise .')  esteemed  as  a  valuable  servant. 

In  the  year  1S3-5  the  ca^e  of  this  hero  in  humble  Ufe  was 
noticed  in  Chiimbers's  F.dinburg'h  Journal,  and  roused  a  very 
general  sympathy  in  his  favour.  The  subscriptions  in  his  behalf 
were,  at  this  time,  of  material  service  in  enabling  him  to  support 
his  family  ;  hut  misfortunes,  arising  out  of  his  enfeebled  con- 
dition, atterwards  pressed  upon  him,  and  another  subscription 
was  made  for  his  relief  in  1840.  James  did  not  live  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  this  fresh  act  of  public  benevolence  and  respect ; 
and  shortly  after  his  decease,  his  wife  also  died.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  enough  was  realised  to  aid  in  rearing  and  educat- 
ing the  younger  children  of  an  excellent  individual,  who  de- 
served so  well  of  his  country. 

The  preceding  instances  of  pei-sonal  intrepidity  may  perhaps 
serve  to  convey  correct  ideas  on  the  nature  of  heroism.  A  hero, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  one  who  boldly  faces  danger  in  a  good  cause ; 
as,  for  instance,  to  save  a  fellow-creatm-e  from  hurt  or  death — to 
protect  the  property  of  othei-s  from  violence — and  to  defend  our 
native  country  from  the  attacks  of  enemies ;  in  each  case  with 
some  risk  to  our  own  person  and  lite.  Bravery  is  a  different 
thing.  A  robber  may  be  brave ;  one  nation  attacking  another 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  injuring  it  may  be  very  brave;  but 
bravery  in  these  cases  is  not  heroism.  ^Military  commandei's 
have  often  been  called  heroes,  without  deserving  the  name. 
They  may  have  been  successful  in  their  wars ;  but  if  they  have 
not  fought  for  good  ends,  they  are  not  truly  heroes,  and  are  not 
entitled  to  such  fame  as  that  bestowed  on  the  hei'oic  Grace 
Darllng,  Vol>"et  Beck>"er,  and  James  Maxwell. 


LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIX  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
LA  TEXDEE. 

^^7^"^^  HE  war  in  La  Vendee  is  as  interesting  a  strtig'gle  as 
a~\'  any  'w^hicli  occurs  in  history.  Similar  in  many  i-espects 
\~^  to '  that     of  I 

_      -V    the  Scottish 

vj?  Highlanders  un- 
jC  der  Montrose  at 
^Vthe    time   of    our 

»  own  revolution,  it 
is  precisely  the  kind 
of  struggle  that  will 
interest  all  who  have 
any  strong  patriotic 
feeling,  any  pity  for  ,S 
the  crushed  and  in- 
jured, any  admiration 
for  courage  and  dar- 
ing, any  regard  for 
the  noble  men  whom 
God  has  made  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  the  year  1789-90, 
the  revolutionary  spi- 
rit had  gone  abroad 
over  all  France,  except 
La  Vendee,  a  district 
in  the  western  part  of 
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the  king-dom,  adjoining"  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the 
Loire  on  another.  The  interior  of  this  district,  which  we  have 
sketched  in  the  accompanying:  map,  was  called  the  Boca/jfe,  or 
thicket,  and  the  strip  on  the  sea-coast  was  stylt^d  the  Marais,  or 
marsh.  The  Socage,  plenteously  covered  with  hedg-erows  and 
brushwood,  fonned  a  pretty  rural  scene,  enriched  with  fann- 
houses,  villag-es,  churcnes,  and  old-fashioned  chateaux,  or  resi- 
dences of  landed  gentry. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  allude,  the  population  of  La  Vendee 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  small  fanners,  a  prosperous  and 
contented  race,  living:  under  a  body  of  kind  landlords.  According 
to  all  accotmts,  the  relation  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants 
was  all  that  philanthropists  could  now  desire.  Nowhere  had 
the  aristocratic  principle  shone  with  so  beneficent  a  lustre.  The 
proprietors,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility, 
were  constantly  meeting*,  chatting",  and  laug-hing"  with  their 
tenants,  and,  if  need  be,  lending"  them  their  advice  and  assistance. 
The  landlord's  family  went  to  all  the  weddings,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  every  festival,  all  the  young  people  on  the  estate  came  to 
dance  in  the  coui'tyard  of  the  chateau.  Returning  from  the 
gaieties  of  Paris,  the  gentry  were  careful  to  resume  the  primitive 
Vendean  habits.  Fond  of  field-sports,  they  invited  all  classes  to 
join  them ;  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  they  all  met  with 
their  guns — farmers,  peasants,  and  proprietors  together — each 
having  his  assigned  place  in  the  hunt.  In  this  manner,  by  fre- 
quent out-door  amusements  and  occupations,  the  Vendeans  were 
physically  a  strong  and  hardy  race. 

With  substantially  nothino"  to  complain  of,  attached  to  their 
landlords,  their  religion,  and  the  old  forms  of  government,  the 
people  of  La  Vendee  viewed  the  revolutionaiy  outbreak  with  dis- 
trust, and  shrunk  from  taking  any  part  in  the  movement.  They 
therefore  remained  tranquil  until  1791,  when  the  Constituent 
Assembly  decreed  that  the  clergy,  like  other  public  functionaries, 
should  take  the  civic  oath.  The  penalty  for  refusing  was  the  loss 
of  livings.  Many  thousands  i*efused,  and  hence  arose  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Constitutional  and  Nojiconforming  clergy.  In 
the  place  of  those  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings,  others 
with  a  more  convenient  conscience  were  appointed.  The  clergy 
of  La  Vende'e  generally  refused  to  take  the  oath;  and,  coun- 
tenanced by  the  people,  openly  retained  their  pai'ishes  in  spite  of 
the  government ;  an  act  of  contumacy  which  could  not  long  escape 
punishment.  On  the  29th  of  November  1791,  a  decree  was 
accordingly  passed  peremptorily  ordering  all  the  priests  who 
had  not  yet  taken  the  civic  oath  to  do  so  within  a  week,  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  pensions  they  still  held,  of  expulsion  from 
the  district  if  necessary,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisonment. 
The  local  authorities  were  stringently  required  to  see  this  decree 
put  in  force,  and  they  were  empowered  to  put  down  every  insur- 
rection with  a  strong  hand.    Intellectually  to  assist  the  opera- 
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tion  of  this  decree,  the  refractory  districts  were  to  be  flooded 
with  cheap  reprints  of  popular  philosophical  works,  and  with 
enlightened  new  publications — a  project  which  proved  of  efficacy 
in  many  places,  but  was  of  small  avail  in  La  Vende'e. 

During-  the  whole  of  1792,  La  Vendee  continued  in  a  state  of 
violent  ebullition ;  the  local  authorities  carrying-  out  the  decree 
with  considerable  rigour,  and  the  peasants  everywhere  offering 
resistance.  WTien  they  were  turned  out,  the  nonconforming 
clergy  hid  themselves  in  the  woods ;  thither  the  people  flocked 
to  hear  them,  the  men  carrying  muskets  in  their  hands  ;  and  if 
they  were  surprised  by  the  military,  a  skirmish  took  place.  It 
was  not  till  the  spring  of  1793,  after  the  execution  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.,  that  anything  like  a  rising  took  place,  and 
then  only  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  stringent  measures  to 
raise  men  for  the  army  of  the  republic.  The  Convention,  as  the 
governing  body  was  now  called,  on  the  24th  of  February  decreed 
a  levy  of  30,000  men  throughout  France.  Every  parish  was  to 
supply  an  allotted  number  of  conscripts.  Sunday  the  10th  of 
March  had  been  fixed  as  the  day  of  drawing  in  many  parishes 
of  Anjou  and  Poitou ;  and,  in  expectation  of  resistance,  artilleiy 
and  gendarmes  were  in  attendance.  In  the  town  of  St  Florent, 
on  the  Loire,  especial  precautions  had  been  adopted;  cannons 
stood  ready  loaded  to  fire  at  a  moment's  notice.  Some  disturb- 
ance having  broken  out,  a  cannon  was  fired,  and  this  was  the 
signal  for  insurrection.  Rene  Foret,  a  young  man,  heading-  a 
body  of  peasants,  I'ushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  gun,  quickly 
dispersed  the  authorities,  civil  and  militaiy.  The  party  after- 
wards proceeded  to  the  municipality,  took  whatever  arms  they 
could  find,  collected  all  the  papers,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them 
amid  huzzas  and  shouts  of  laughter.  Having  remained  together 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  high  spirits,  they  dispersed,  each  individual 
taking  his  own  direction  homeward  through  the  Bocage,  and 
reciting  to  every  one  he  met  the  exploits  of  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  intelligence  of  this  event  was 
commimicated  to  Jacques  Cathelineau,  a  hawker  of  woollen  goods 
in  the  small  town  of  Pin.  Jacques  was  a  shrewd,  pains-taking, 
and  neighbourly  man ;  a  good  converser,  and  a  species  of  oracle 
in  the  district.  He  was  a  middle-sized  man,  with  a  broad  fore- 
head, and  in  the  prime  of  life,  being  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
As  soon  as  Jacques  heard  of  the  insurrection,  he  resolved  on 
leaving  wife  and  family,  and  putting  himself  at  its  head ;  it  was, 
he  said,  the  cause  of  God  and  religion,  and  it  was  plainly  his 
duty  to  sit  no  longer  idle.  Acting  on  this  impulse,  he  instantly 
set  out,  going  from  house  to  house  scattering  his  burning  words, 
and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  twenty-seven  followers,  all  vigorous 
and  earnest.     The  civil  war  in  La  Vendee  had  begun. 

With  his  small  and  trusty  band  Jacques  proceeded  onward  to 
the  village  of  Poiteviniere,  recruiting  aU  the  way,  and  rousing 
the  country  by  setting  the  church  bells  a-ringing.     With  about  a 
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hundred  men,  armed  mostly  witli  pitchforks  and  dubs,  he  made 
a  bold  bepnning  by  attacking  the  chateau  of  Tallais,  g-arrisoned 
by  a  liundred  and  fifty  republican  soldiers,  or  Blues,  as  they 
were  contemptuously  termed,  commanded  by  a  physician  of  the 
name  of  Bousseau,  and  possessed  of  one  cannon.  The  attack 
Tvas  over  in  a  moment.  The  cannon  was  lired ;  but  the  shot 
passed  over  their  heads,  and  Cathelineau  and  his  men  dashed  on 
to  the  hand-grapple.  The  Blues  fled — Bousseau  was  taken  pri- 
soner. The  peasants  also  got  fireai"ms,  horses,  and  ammunition, 
and  they  had  now  procured  a  cannon.  Delighted  witli  the 
prize,  they  almost  hugged  it  for  joy,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
pious  faith  and  shrewdness,  they  christened  it  21ic  Missionary. 
Losing  no  time  at  Tallais,  they  marched  to  Chemille,  where 
there  was  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  Blues,  with  three  cannons. 
The  insurgents  took  Chemille'  with  even  greater  ease  than  they 
had  taken  Tallais,  and  were  rewarded  with  more  cannons  and 
firearms.  At  the  same  time  recruits  were  fast  pouring  in  from 
all  directions. 

Meanwhile  there  were  similar  commotions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bocage.  Foret,  the  hot-spirited  young  man  who  had  begun  the 
affray  at  St  Florent,  had  gone  liome,  like  the  rest,  that  evening : 
he  lived  at  Chauzeaux.  Next  moi'ning  a  party  of  gendarmes,  led 
by  a  guide,  came  to  arrest  him.  Foret,  who  expected  the  visit, 
saw  them  coming,  fired,  killed  the  guide,  and  then  darting  off 
through  the  hedges,  ran  to  the  church  and  set  the  bell  a-ringing. 
The  peasants  flocked  out  and  gathered  round  liim.  Another 
rising-  took  place  at  a  short  distance,  on  the  estate  of  Maulevrier. 
The  proprietor  was  absent,  and  nobody  representing  him  was  on 
the  property  except  the  (]urde  ehassc,  or  gamekeeper.  This  man's 
name  was  Nicolas  Stofflet.  He  was  a  large  and  powerful  man, 
of  German  descent,  with  stern,  strongly -marked  features,  a 
swarthy  complexion,  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  had  a  vehe- 
ment determined  way  of  speaking,  with  a  German  accent.  He 
was  forty  years  of  age,  had  served  sixteen  of  these  in  the  army, 
where  his  courage  and  sti'ong*  sense  had  raised  him  above  the 
rank  of  a  common  soldier,  and  it  was  there  that  he  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the-  proprietor  of  Maulevrier,  on  whose  estate  he 
now  held  the  situation  of  g-amekeeper.  Though  noted  for  a 
blunt,  harsh,  positive  manner,  he  had  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
native  sagacity,  great  acquired  knowledge  of  afl'airs,  a  frame 
of  iron,  and  the  courag-e  of  a  desperado.  On  the  day  that 
the  gendarmes  went  to  arrest  Foret,  a  detachment  of  national 
guards  came  from  Chollet,  a  town  in  the  neig'hbourhood,  to  the 
chateau  of  Maulevrier,  and  carried  oft'  twelve  cannons,  which 
were  kept  as  family  relics.  Burning  M'ith  rage  at  this  insult, 
Stofflet  vowed  vengeance,  and  roused  the  peasantry  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  hundred.  This  was  on  the  11th.  On  the  14th  these 
two  bands,  Stofflet's  and  Foret's,  with  others  raised  in  a  similar 
manner,  joined  themselves  to  that  of  Cathelineau. 
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On  the  16th  these  corahined  forces  attacked  ChoUet.  Beating 
the  national  guards,  they  gained  possession  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms,  money,  and  ammunition.  Scarcely  was  the 
combat  over,  when  Cathelineau,  hearing  that  the  national  guards 
of  Sauraur  were  at  that  moment  on  their  way  to  Vihiers,  sent  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  attack  them.  At  Vihiers  the  guards  fled, 
abandoning  their  arms,  and  among  the  rest  a  peculiar-looking 
brass  cannon.  This  cannon  had  been  taken  from  the  Chateau  de 
Richelieu,  and  was  the  identical  one  which  Louis  XIII.  had 
given  to  the  great  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  peasants  imme- 
diately conceived  a  great  veneration  for  this  precious  relic.  They 
thought  they  could  trace  in  the  engraving  with  which  it  was 
covered  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  so  they  called  it  Marie 
Jeanne. 

It  was  now  Saturday  night,  and  to-morrow  was  Easter  Sun- 
day. Cathelineau's  little  army  broke  up,  the  peasants  all  Avend- 
ing  their  Avay  through  the  bushy  labyrinth  to  their  several 
homes,  to  prepare  for  the  solemnities  of  the  morrow.  They  were 
to  reassemble  when  these  were  over.  Thoughts  of  the  events  of 
the  past  week,  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  enterpi-ise  to  which  they 
had  committed  themselves,  mingled,  we  may  suppose,  with  their 
prayers  and  pious  ceremonies.  Cathelineau,  at  least,  had  been 
thinking  busily ;  for  we  shall  find  that,  on  the  reassembling  of 
the  little  army,  he  came  prepared  with  a  scheme  for  their  future 
proceedings. 

In  a  single  week,  it  is  observed,  not  a  little  had  been  effected 
in  the  district,  which  embraced  the  south  of  Anjou  and  the  north 
of  Poitou.  But  all  through  the  south  of  Bretagne,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Poitou,  including  the  district  called  the  Marais,  the 
draughting  of  recruits  had  been  attended  with  similar  effects.  At 
Challais  and  !\Iachecoul  especially,  there  were  vigorous  demon- 
strations. At  the  former  town  one  Gaston,  a  barber,  who  had 
killed  a  revolutionist  officer,  headed  the  rising.  At  Machecoul 
the  outbreak  was  headed  by  a  private  gentleman,  a  keen  royalist, 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  had  seen  some  of  the 
terrible  doings  at  Paris,  and  was  now  living  on  a  small  estate. 
His  name  was  the  Chevalier  de  Charette.  Twice  the  peasants 
about  Machecoul  came  to  him,  begging  him  to  come  and  be 
their  leader,  and  as  often  he  refused.  They  came  a  third  time, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  comply  with  their  wishes. 
"Oh,-"'  said  Charette,  "you  force  me,  do  you?  Well,  then,  I 
shall  be  your  leader ;  but,  remember,  the  first  one  who  disobevs 
me,  I  shall  blow  his  brains  out."  Charette  was  as  extraordinary 
a  man  as  any  of  the  Vendee  heroes,  though  different  in  character 
from  them  all ;  but  his  story  is  the  narrative  of  a  whole  insm-- 
rection  in  itself,  which  continued  later  than  that  with  which 
alone  we  are  at  present  concerned,  and  therefore  we  pass  him  by 
with  a  slight  notice.  The  army  which  he  led  was  called  that  of 
Bas-Poitou,   to   distinguisli   it    from  the   Vendee   army  which 
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Catheliueau  headed,  and  'wliicli  was  called  the  army  of  Haut- 
Poitou.  The  existence  of  these  two  annies,  conducting  opera- 
tions near  each  other  at  the  same  time,  but  totally  independent 
of  each  other,  is  to  be  borne  in  remembrance.  While  we  are 
following  the  proceedings  of  the  army  of  Haut-Poitou,  it  is  to 
be  recollected,  therefore,  that  another  army  was  canying  on 
similar  operations.  Occasionally  the  two  annies  co-operated; 
Charette,  however,  seems  to  have  disliked  acting  in  concert  with 
other  commanders,  and  regulated  his  own  movements. 

To  return  to  Cathelineau  and  Stofflet.  After  Easter,  the  pea- 
sants reassembled  in  large  numbers.  One  of  Cathelineau's  fii-st 
propositions,  after  the  little  army  collected,  was  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  securing  one  or  two  royalist  gentlemen  to  join 
their  entei-prise  and  become  its  leaders.  "  It  is  for  the  nobles  to 
be  om*  generals,"  said  he.  "  We  are  as  brave  as  they  are  ;  but 
they  understand  the  art  of  wai'  better  than  we  do."  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  and  that  day,  by  dint  of  in- 
treaties  and  deputations,  they  dragged  thi'ee  of  the  most  popular 
royalist  gentlemen  of  the  neisrhbourhood  out  of  the  retirement  of 
their  chateaux.  These  were  M.  de  Bonchamp,  M.  D'Elbee,  and 
M.  Dommaigne.  Bonchamp  was  a  man  of  about  thii'ty-three 
years  of  age,  and  of  noble  family :  he  had  served  in  India,  but 
had  resigned  his  commission  on  being  required  to  take  the  Revo- 
lution oath ;  had  emigrated,  but  after  a  little  while  returned  to 
his  estate  in  the  Bocage.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
liked  officers  the  Ven^eans  ever  had;  and  his  great  military 
experience  made  his  services  particularly  valuable.  D'Elbee  had 
served  in  the  army  too  ;  he  was  a  little  man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  -R-ith  good  abihties,  and  gTeat  personal  courage ;  exceed- 
ingly devout,  somewhat  vain,  consequential,  and  touchy.  The 
last  of  the  three  gentlemen  mentioned,  Dommaigne,  had  been  a 
captain  of  carbineers,  and  was  also  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Having  secured  these  three  generals  to  share  the  command  with 
Cathelineau  and  Stofflet,  the  peasants  were  prepared  for  all  that 
might  come  against  them. 

At  that  time  there  was  Living  at  the  chateau  of  Clisson,  farther 
south  in  Poitou  than  the  scene  of  the  occurrences  we  have  been 
describing,  a  royalist  family,  named  Lescure.  The  IMarquis  de 
Lescure,  the  head  of  the  family,  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  who  had  lately  inherited  the  property  from 
his  father,  and  been  married  to  Mademoiselle  Donnissan,  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  queen 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Having  fortunately 
escaped  from  Paris  when  their  lives  were  menaced  by  a  re- 
volutionary mob,  they  retreated  to  their  castle  of  Clisson,  where 
their  hospitality  was  extended  to  a  number  of  distressed 
royalists. 

Among  the  personages  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at 
CUsson,  there  was  a  young  man,  a  friend  of  M.  de  Lescure,  by 
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name  Heni'i  Duvergier,  Count  de  La  Rochejaquelein.  This  young' 
man,  the  son  of  a  colonel,  was  himself  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
king^'s  g:uard.  Though  all  his  family  had  emigrated,  Henri 
would  not,  and,  leaving  Paris  after  the  terrible  10th  of  Augoist 
1792,  he  was  heard  to  say,  ''  I  am  going  to  my  native  province, 
and  you  will  shortly  hear  something  of  me."  After  residing  for 
some  time  by  himself  in  his  chateau  of  La  Durbelliere,  situated 
in  one  of  the  disturbed  parishes,  he  had  come  to  live  with  his 
friend  Lescure  at  Clisson.  He  was  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  tall,  and  singularly  handsome.  With  fair  hair,  a  line  oval 
face,  more  English  than  French,  and  a  proud  eagle  look,  never 
did  hussar  sit  on  horseback  with  a  nobler  bearing  than  that  of 
the  generous,  dashing,  chivah'ous  Hem-i.  His  appearance,  in- 
deed, was  exceedingly  prepossessing,  and  his  conversation  only 
increased  the  fascination  of  his  manner.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  him  speak ;  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  was  so  simple, 
so  intense,  so  quaint,  so  laconic.  At  present  his  fault  was 
in  being  too  impulsive,  too  daring ;  but  this  high-souled  impa- 
tience seemed  to  make  him  more  an  object  of  attraction.  The 
peasants  adored  him.  And  afterwards,  when  they  saw  him 
dashing  on  at  their  head  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  the  first 
man  in  a  charge,  or  defending  a  bridge,  making  his  horse  wheel 
and  his  sabre  flash  amid  whistling-  bullets,  or  the  last  man  in  a 
retreat,  they  could  have  stood  still  and  looked  on  for  sheer 
admiration.     Such  was  Henri  La  Rochejaquelein. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  insurrection,  none  of  the  inmates 
of  Clisson  had  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere  ;  but  now  it  was 
evident  that  the  time  had  aiTived  when  they  should  take  part- 
either  -vvith  the  peasants  or  with  the  authorities.  It  was  decided 
that  when  it  became  necessary  to  act,  they  would  all  join  the 
insurrection.  The  day  was  approaching  when  the  militia  were  to  be 
drawn  for  in  the  parish  in  which  Clisson  was  situated,  and  yoimg 
La  Rochejaquelein  had  to  submit  to  be  drawn  for  with  the  rest. 
The  evening  before  the  drawing,  a  young  peasant  came  to  the 
chateau  charged  with  a  message  to  Henri  from  his  aimt  Made- 
moiselle de  La  Rochejaquelein,  who  resided  a  little  way  off,  neai" 
the  scene  of  Charette's  operations.  This  young  man  told  Henri 
that  the  peasants  in  the  quarter  fi'om  which  he  had  come  were 
going  to  rise  to-morrow,  and  that  they  were  all  exceedingly 
anxious  to  have  him  for  their  leader.  Hem'i,  whose  mind  was 
already  made  up,  and  who,  in  fact,  was  only  waiting  for  a  good 
opportimity,  declared  his  readiness  to  go  that  instant.  Lescure 
was  for  accompanying  him,  but  Henri  urged  the  folly  of  com- 
mitting a  whole  family,  till  it  shoiild  be  ascertained  whether  the 
enterprise  were  feasible.  It  was  then  urged  by  Madame  Don- 
nissan  that  Henri's  departure  might  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  the  authorities  on  the  inmates  of  the  chateau ;  and  this  almost 
had  the  effect  of  shaking-  the  young  man's  resolution :  but  at  last, 
putting  on  that  energetic  look  which  never  afterwards  left  him, 
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he  exclaimed,  "If  they  do  arrest  you,  I  shall  come  and  deliver 
you." 

This  intrepid  young:  nian  according'ly  set  out  to  join  the  in- 
surgents ;  and  shortly  after  his  departure,  the  other  inmates  of 
the  castle,  including  Lescure  and  his  wife,  were  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  conducted  to  Bressuire,  where  we  shall  leave  them  in 
conlinement,  till  we  return  to  the  general  course  of  the  war. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WAR. 

For  several  weeks  after  Easter,  the  insurrection  spread  like 
wildfire  over  the  whole  of  Anjou  and  Haut-Poitou,  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  authorities  of  the  district,  with  all  the  military 
they  could  command,  Mere  completely  worsted.  The  Convention, 
roused  by  the  intelligence  that  all  La  Vendee  was  in  a  blaze, 
took  strong  and  decisive  measures.  On  the  2d  of  April  a  decree 
was  passed  appointing  a  military  commission,  with  authority  to 
try  and  execute,  within  twenty-four  hours,  all  peasants  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  all  who  should  be  denounced 
as  suspicious  persons.  Two  representatives  or  delegates  of  the 
Convention  were  to  see  these  measures  put  in  force.  Berruyer, 
a  fresh  general,  was  sent  down  to  supersede  Marce.  A  large 
army  of  reserve,  levied  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  and  composed 
principally  of  Parisian  sans  cuUottes,  were  marched  into  the 
Bocage,  with  two  more  representatives  in  their  train.  After  a 
little  skirmishing,  Berruyer  and  his  army  made  their  Avay  into 
the  heart  of  the  Bocage,  whither  also  Cathelineau,  Stofflet, 
Bonchamp,  and  D'Elbee,  were  on  their  march  at  the  head  of  a 
large  straggling  mass  of  peasants.  The  two  came  in  sight  of 
each  other  on  the  11th  of  April  at  Chemille',  and  there  halted. 
On  the  morrow  the  peasants  were  to  fight  their  first  pitched 
battle,  and,  accordingly,  great  were  the  bustle  and  preparation. 
Among  the  Vendeans  there  was  an  old  artilleryman  of  the  name 
of  Bruno,  and  to  this  man  Cathelineau  had  intrusted  the 
pointing  of  the  cannons.  All  the  day  before  the  battle,  Bruno 
was  going  about  more  excited  than  usual,  and  bragging  that  he 
would  be  a  rich  man  yet ;  and  this  being  somewhat  suspicious, 
he  was  watched,  and  detected  in  the  night-time  pulling  out  the 
charges  of  the  cannons,  and  reloading  them  with  earth  and  sand 
instead  of  iron.  Bruno  was  instantly  shot,  and  his  body  thrown 
into  a  river — the  first  and  last  Vende'an,  the  peasants  boast,  that 
ever  was  a  traitor.  Next  day,  when  the  fight  began,  the  revo- 
lutionary soldiers  were  somewhat  disconcerted  when  the  cannons 
of  the  enemy  fired  iron  instead  of  sand.  Part  of  the  army,  how- 
ever, headed  by  Berruyer,  fought  heroically  till  the  evening.  The 
cartridges  of  the  peasants  were  now  beginning  to  fail,  and  their 
spirits  were  flagering,  when,  two  bodies  of  the  enemy  committing 
the  mistake  of  falling  foul  of  each  other  in  the  darkness,  a  con- 
fusion arose,  which  D'Elbee  and  his  men  taking  advantag-e  of,  a 
complete  havoc  and  dispersion  was  the  result.      Berruyer  was 
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compelled  to  retreat,  pursued  by  the  Ven deans.  Thus,  though 
not  withoTit  j:::reat  loss,  tlie  peasants  had  g-ained  their  first  pitched 
battle ;  and  often  in  their  subsequent  reverses  did  they  encourage 
themselves  by  recollecting  "  the  grand  shock  of  Chemille.'"' 
Berruyer  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  announcing 
his  defeat.  It  was  no  insignificant  affair,  he  told  them,  this 
Vendee  insurrection.  The  peasants,  he  said,  were  brave,  and 
fought  with  the  enthusiasm  of  fanatics  who  believed  death  in 
the  field  to  be  a  passport  to  heaven.  He  complained,  too,  of  the 
miserably  ill-provided  state  of  his  army,  and  of  the  cowardice  of 
tlie  new  recruits,  who,  he  said,  would  not  stand  fire.  This 
report  was  of  course  kept  secret  from  the  public ;  the  success  of 
the  Revolution,  like  that  of  every  other  enterpi'ise,  depending 
greatly  on  its  being  thought  to  be  succeeding*.  But  Berruyer 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  beaten.  He  continued  in  the  Bocage, 
his  columns  advancing  and  coming  into  frequent  collision  with 
the  Vendeans ;  now  routed,  now  victorious ;  avoiding  another 
general  engagement  in  the  meantime,  but  gradually  creeping 
round  the  insurgent  army,  and  encircling  it  with  a  chain  of 
posts. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  progress  of  the  war  that  Henri  La 
Rochejaquelein  arrived  among  the  insurgents,  having  been 
necessarily  detained  a  few  days  at  St  Aubin's,  the  residence  of 
his  aunt,  by  the  way.  He  was  received  with  gloomy  despair. 
Bonchamp  and  Cathelineau  told  him  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  continue  under  arms,  for  all  the  posts  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  ;  the  stock  of  ammunition  was  exhausted  ;  and,  to 
■crown  the  evil,  the  peasants,  unaccustomed  to  be  long*  absent 
from  home,  were  bent  upon  disbanding.  Ruin,  they  told  their 
young  and  sanguine  visitor,  was  inevitable.  Henri  did  not  stay 
to  hear  more,  but  went  back  to  his  aunt's  at  St  Aubin.  Here, 
again,  bad  news  awaited  him.  The  Blues  were  at  the  door; 
they  had  pressed  forward  from  Bressuire,  and  taken  Aubieres. 
The  peasants  all  round  were  inconceivably  excited ;  they  had 
hoisted  the  white  ilag  on  all  their  churches ;  they  wished  to 
fight  the  Blues,  but  they  had  no  leader.  Hearing"  that  young 
La  Rochejaquelein  was  at  his  aunt's,  they  came  to  him  in 
crowds,  beseeching  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  They 
wanted  to  fight,  they  said ;  and  in  a  day's  time  there  would 
be  more  than  ten  thousand  of  them.  Henri  assented :  away 
they  ran  to  spread  the  news.  All  night  the  church-bells  were 
tolling  ;  the  fields  were  indistinctly  swarming  in  the  dusk  with 
men  making  their  way  in  twos  and  threes  from  their  farm- 
houses through  the  wickets  in  the  hedges ;  and  a  constant  stream 
was  creeping  in  the  darkness  through  the  labyrinth  of  paths, 
speaking  determinedly  to  each  other  with  suppressed  voices. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  had  assembled  almost  to  the 
promised  number.  Some  had  sticks,  many  had  pitchforks, 
others  had  spits ;  their  firearms  amounted  altogether  to  only 
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two  hundred  fowlinsr-pieces.  Henri  had  managed  to  procure 
about  sixty  pounds  of  quarriers'  g:unpowder.  When  the  young 
leader  appeared  to  inspect  his  troops,  they  stopped  eating-  the 
pieces  ot  brown  bread  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  gathered 
eagerly  round  him.  "  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  if  my  father  were 
here,  you  would  have  confidence  in  him.  For  me,  I  am  but  a 
boy ;  but  I  shall  prove  by  my  courage  that  I  am  worthy  to  lead 
you.  If  I  advance,  follow  me ;  if  I  flinch,  kill  me ;  if  I  die, 
avenge  me ! "  "  There  spoke  a  hero,"  said  Napoleon  afterwards, 
quoting  the  speech,  as  being  exactly  the  thing  for  the  Ven- 
deans.  The  cheering  was  loud  and  long ;  and  when,  not  hav- 
ing breakfasted,  he  took  a  hunch  of  their  brown  bread,  and  ate 
it  along  with  them,  whUe  somebody  had  gone  away  for  a  white 
loaf,  oh !  they  could  have  hugged  him  to  their  very  hearts 
for  fondness.  God  bless  him,  their  fair-haired,  heroic  young 
leader ! 

They  went  to  Aubieres  first;  the  peasants,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal,  being  not  a  little  frightened,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  a  battle  was  like,  nor  how  they  should  behave  in  it.  With 
very  little  trouble  they  expelled  the  Blues  out  of  the  village, 
chasing  them  almost  to  Bressuire.  But  anxious  as  he  was  to 
release  Lescure,  La  Rochejaquelein  thought  it  better  to  go  and 
extricate  Cathelineau  and  his  ai-my  out  of  their  difficulties ;  so 
he  marched  to  Tiffauges  with  the  cannon  and  ammunition  he 
had  taken ;  and  by  the  help  of  this  reinforcement,  the  Vende'an 
army  was  soon  able  to  redeem  its  losses,  retake  Chollet  and 
Chemille,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of  all  their  sti-ong  positions. 

The  army  advanced  upon  Bressuire ;  and  the  rumour  that  the 
brigands,  as  the  Vende'ans  were  named,  were  coming,  drove  the 
Blues  out  of  that  town,  retreating  to  Thouars.  Lescure  with 
his  wife  and  friends  were  now  released,  and  having  reached  their 
chateau,  they  were  planning  means  for  joining-  the  insurgents, 
when  Henri  La  Rochejaquelein  galloped  into  the  courtyard. 
He  explained  to  them  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  insurrection.  The  grand  army  of  Haut-Poitou,  commanded 
by  Cathelineau,  Bonchamp,  Stofflet,  &c.  consisted,  he  said,  of 
20,000  men  ;  and  on  any  emergency  they  had  but  to  sound  the 
tocsin,  and  it  would  swell  to  40,000.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  body  of  12,000  natives  of  BretagTie,  who  had  crossed  the 
Loire  and  joined  the  grand  army.  Then  in  the  Marais,  on  the 
sea-coast,  Charette  had  an  army  of  20,000,  and  was  doing  won- 
ders. Besides  all  these,  there  were  numerous  bands  fighting 
here  and  there  under  other  leaders.  An  account  so  promising 
put  them  all  in  hio-h  spirits ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Lescure 
should  accompany  his  friend  to  Bressuire  next  day  to  join  the 
aiTny ;  that  the  Marquis  de  Donnissan,  Madame  Lescure's  father, 
should  follow  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  Madame  Les- 
cure, Madame  Donnissan,  and  the  rest,  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Chateau  de  la  Boulaye,  which  would  be  the  safest  residence. 
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On  joining'  the  insurg'ents,  Lescure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became 
one  of  their  g^euerals.  Donnissan,  not  being"  a  Yendean  by  birth, 
Tvould  assume  no  direct  command  ;  but  all  throug-h  the  war  he 
exerted  a  species  of  governing;  influence. 

MILITARY  ORGANISATION — THE  WAR  AT  ITS  HEIGHT. 

The  organisation  of  the  Yendean  armies  was  peculiar.  A  staff 
always  remained  in  arms ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
fluctuated,  assemblinsf  and  disbanding-  with  the  occasion.  ^Mien 
anything  was  to  be  done,  the  windmill-sails  were  seen  going  on 
the  hills,  the  homs  were  heard  blowing  in  the  woods,  and  pei-sons 
on  the  watch  set  the  church-bells  a-tolling.  The  people,  flocking 
to  the  church,  were  summoned,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
king,  to  assemble  at  a  particular  hour  and  place.  The  men  set 
out  immediately,  taking  provisions  with  them  ;  the  gentry  and 
rich  people  of  the  parishes  supplying  grain  and  cattle.  All 
along  the  road,  too,  women  used  to  be  waiting,  telling  their 
beads  on  their  knees,  oflering  provisions  to  the  men  as  they  passed 
on  to  the  rendezvous.  The  expeditions  never  lasted  more  than 
fom"  or  five  days.  After  either  a  victory  or  a  defeat,  the  army 
melted  away  like  a  mass  in  a  state  of  dissolution,  and  no  intreaty 
could  prevail  on  the  peasants  to  remain  together,  either  to  follow 
up  the  one  or  to  retrieve  the  other  ;  so  much  did  they  long,  after 
a  day  or  two's  absence,  to  revisit  theii-  fanns  and  their  homes. 
Obedient  enough  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  peasants  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  deprived  of  the  right  of  judging  what  ought  to 
be  done  on  any  given  occasion ;  and  if  theii-  generals  did  any- 
thing they  thought  wrong-  or  unfaii',  they  very  freely  said  so. 
At  tu'st  there  was  no  commander-in-chief,  but  each  of  the  gene- 
rals commanded  the  peasants  of  his  own  neighbourhood — Cathe- 
lineau  those  of  Pin,  Stofllet  those  of  Maulevi-ier,  kc.  ;  and  the 
generals  together  formed  a  council  of  war.  Of  the  inferior 
ofl5cers,  some  were  gentlemen,  and  some  were  peasants ;  the  bravest 
and  best-informed  men  becoming  officers  in  the  mere  jostle  with 
each  other.  As  relations  and  neighboui-s  served  in  the  same 
body,  it  was  noted  that  they  were  very  attentive  to  each  other, 
and  that  if  one  were  wounded,  he  was  carefully  conveyed  out  of 
the  field  by  his  comrades.  There  were  physicians  in  the  army, 
who  took  charge  of  the  wounded ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of 
central  hospital  at  St  Laurent.  For  dress,  the  men  had  com- 
mon blue  over-coats,  with  woollen  bonnets  or  broad-rimmed 
hats  adorned  with  knots  of  white  ribbons. 

In  one  of  their  early  battles,  La  Rochejaquelein  was  seen  fighting 
with  a  red  handkerchief  tied  brigand-fashion  round  his  head,  and 
another  round  his  waist,  holding  his  pistols.  "  Aim  at  the  red 
handkerchief,"  cried  the  Blues.  The  officers  and  men  insisted  on 
his  giving  up  what  made  him  so  conspicuous  a  mark  for  bullets  ; 
but  he  would  not;  and  so  after  that  the  red  handkerchiefs 
became  common  in  the  ai-my.     The  officers  did  not  use  the  ordi- 
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nary  military  phraseology.  Instead  of  saying,  "  To  the  right,'' 
"To  the  left,"  and  such-like,  they  told  their  men  to  go  up  to  that 
white  house,  or  to  go  round  about  that  large  tree,  &;c.  The  favourite 
manoeuvre  of  the  Vendeans  was  "  going  to  the  shock,"  as  they 
called  it;  that  is,  seizing  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  strongest 
and  most  active  among  them  went  straight  up  to  the  battery ; 
the  moment  they  saw  the  iiash  tliey  fell  fiat  on  their  faces,  let- 
ting the  iron-shower  whiz  overhead  ;  then,  springing  up,  they 
rushed  forward,  lea])ed  on  the  cannons,  and  grap))led  with  the 
artillerymen.  Frequently,  also,  they  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  a 
band  of  republicans  they  knew  to  be  approaching.  In  that  case, 
the  order  g-iven  by  the  commander  when  he  was  aware  the 
enemy  were  near,  was  EparpUlez  vous,  mcs  gars — "  Scatter  your- 
selves, boys."  Instantly  the  whole  mass  would  disperse  hither 
and  thither,  parties  of  six  and  seven  creeping  stealthily  along, 
concealing  themselves  behind  liedges  and  bushes,  one  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  the  other  holding  the  fatal  gun.  All  is  still 
as  death,  the  trees  and  bushes  waving  treacherously  in  the  wind. 
The  doomed  troop  comes  marching  on,  preceded  by  scouts,  feel- 
ing as  if  some  unknown  danger  were  near.  As  soon  as  they  are 
fairly  jammed  up  in  the  path,  as  in  a  huge  gutter,  a  cry  is  heard 
not  far  off,  like  that  of  an  owl.  Suddenly,  from  behind  every 
tuft,  every  bush,  there  issues  a  flash ;  scores  of  men  fall  among 
their  comrades'  feet,  blocking  up  the  path,  and  throwing  the 
whole  troop  into  confusion.  Enraged  and  infuriated,  they  try  to 
scale  the  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  path  to  come  at  their  unseen 
assailants,  who  by  this  time,  however,  are  behind  another  row  of 
hedges  recharging  their  guns. 

Let  us  now  pursue  the  route  of  the  grand  army,  which  we  left 
at  Bressuire.  From  that  town  they  marched  straig-ht  to  Thouars, 
to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Blues  had  retreated  after 
evacuating  Bressuire.  On  the  7th  of  May  they  attacked  this 
town.  First,  there  was  a  distant  cannonading*,  then  a  hard 
fight  crossing  a  bridge,  then  a  battering  down  of  old  rotten 
walls  ;  and  at  last  Quetineau,  the  brave  republican  general  who 
commanded,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  inhabitants  of 
Thouai's  were  in  a  great  panic,  especially  the  public  functionaries  ; 
but  all  the  mischief  the  royalists  did  after  the  sun-ender  of  the 
town,  was  to  burn  the  Tree  of  Liberty,  and,  as  was  their  usual 
practice,  all  the  papers  of  the  administration.  At  Thouars  the 
army  gained  several  important  accessions,  some  of  them  young- 
and  noble  emigrants,  who  embraced  this  opportunity  of  lighting' 
in  behalf  of  royalty  ;  others  were  deserters  from  the  republicans. 
There  came  in  one  singular  personage,  a  tall  man  of  imposing 
mien,  whom  some  of  the  royalist  officers  recognised  as  the  Abbe' 
Guyot  de  Folleville,  a  priest  who  had  originally  taken  the  civic 
oath,  but  had  afterwai-ds  recanted,  left  Paris,  and  settled  in 
Poitou,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 
In  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  generals,  this  man  styled 
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himself  bisbop  of  Agra,  telling  them  a  strange  story  of  his  being 
one  of  four  apostolic  vicars  appointed  by  the  Pope  for  the  whole 
of  France,  and  of  his  having  been  secretly  consecrated  bj*"  a 
conclave  of  the  nonjuring  bishops  held  at  St  Germain.  The 
story  was  feasible  enough,  and  no  one  discredited  it.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  devout  peasants  on  being  told 
that  their  cause  was  now  blessed  by  the  presence  and  coun- 
tenance of  no  less  a  man  than  the  holy  Abbe'  FoUeville,  bishop 
of  Agra. 

After  staying  about  a  week  at  Thouars,  the  royalists,  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  set  out  for  Fontenay,  passing  through  Par- 
thenay  and  Chataigneraie.  Reaching  Fontenay  on  the  16th  of 
May,  they  made  a  brisk  attack ;  but  were  eventually,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  their  force,  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  their 
artillery,  Marie  Jeanne  included.  This  defeat,  the  priests  im- 
pressed upon  them,  was  nothing  else  than  a  divine  judgment  for 
certain  excesses  committed  at  Chataigneraie,  on  their  march  to 
Fontenay.  Giving  the  army  already  assembled  a  day  or  two's 
rest,  Cathelineau  left  it  at  Fontenay,  scouring  the  Bocage  in 
person,  everywhere  showing  his  broad  calm  forehead,  rousing 
the  downcast  peasants.  In  nine  days  he  was  back  with  fresh 
forces  ;  and,  urged  on  \>\  an  enthusiasm  half-martial  half-re- 
ligious, the  royalists  again  attacked  Fontenay  without  cannon, 
without  ammunition,  without  everything  by  the  help  of  which 
towns  are  usually  taken,  confiding  in  the  bishop  of  Agra's  bless- 
ing and  their  own  desperate  hand  -  gi-apple.  Fontenay  was 
taken ;  and,  what  delighted  the  peasants  more,  Marie  Jeanne, 
the  best  beloved  of  their  cannons,  was  their  own  again,  torn  by 
the  valour  of  young  Foret  from  the  hands  of  the  retreating 
enemy  as  they  were  di^agging  it  away  to  Niort.  The  prisoners 
taken  at  Fontenay  had  their  heads  shaven,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  known  again,  and  were  then  dismissed  ;  and  this  plan 
of  treating'  the  prisoners  became  general. 

While  resting  at  Fontenay  after  the  battle,  and  deliberating 
what  sliould  be  their  next  route,  the  generals  were  struck  with  the 
necessity,  now  that  they  were  actually  wresting  the  Bocage  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Revolution,  of  establishing  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment, to  reside  permanently  in  a  central  locality,  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  district,  and  also  provide  supplies  for  the 
army ;  while  the  generals,  relieved  in  this  way  of  all  civil  care, 
should  be  marching  from  place  to  place,  stonning  towns,  and 
fighting  the  enemy.  Accordingly,  a  body  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen persons  was  appointed  to  sit  at  Chatillon,  and  administer 
affairs  under  the  title  of  the  Superior  Council.  Of  this  council 
the  bishop  of  Agra  was  president ;  there  were  many  advocates 
among  the  members :  but  the  master-intellect  in  it,  and  the  man 
who,  by  the  force  of  his  overbearing-  energy,  carried  everything 
his  own  way,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  Bemier,  a  bold, 
griping,  ambitious,  essentially  bad  and  selfish  man,  with  a  deep 
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scheming'  brain,  a  commanding  person,  a  i-eady  eloquent  pen,  and 
a  fine  sounding  voice. 

In  these   arrangements  the   generals  spent  some  time,    the 

Seasants  as  usual  dispei'sing  themselves  through  the  Socage, 
leanwhile  the  Convention,  roused  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
doing  something  decisive,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  Berruyer,  sent  down,  to  supersede  him  in  the  command, 
Biron,  a  brave  unfortunate  man,  who  dishonourably  served  a 
Revolution  he  disagreed  with,  and  died  on  the  scaffold  declaring 
himself  a  royalist.  Biron's  subordinates  were  Santerre  the 
brewer,  and  Westermann,  whose  abilities  and  inhumanity  did  so 
much  for  the  Revolution  which  guillotined  him.  Fresh  troops 
were  also  sent  into  La  Vendee.  They  were  already  occupying 
strong  positions  in  the  north  of  Poitou.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  Saumur,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Loire.  The 
royalists  therefore  determined  to  march  north  again  and  attack 
this  town.  After  some  fighting  by  the  way,  they  arrived  at 
Saumur  on  the  9th  of  Jime,  spent  the  night  in  pious  exercises, 
and  next  morning  commenced  the  attack  in  three  parties. 
Lescure,  fis:hting  at  the  head  of  one,  was  woinided,  his  men 
fled,  and  the  route  of  that  division  would  have  been  complete 
but  for  a  lucky  accident.  Two  wagons  had  been  overturned 
on  a  bridge,  and  this  checked  the  pursuit,  and  gave  the 
fugitives  time  to  rally.  At  the  head  of  another  division  La 
Rochejaquelein  and  Cathelineau  attacked  a  body  of  republicans 
encamped  outside  the  town.  The  ditch  was  crossed,  and  Henri, 
flinging  his  hat  with  its  feather  inside  the  fortifications,  cried 
out,  "  tVlio  will  go  and  fetch  it  ? "  and  then  sprang  in  himself, 
followed  by  Cathelineau  and  a  number  more.  Evening  put  an 
end  to  the  conflict,  which  it  was  resolved  to  renew  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  so  great  had  been  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Blues,  that 
they  evacuated  the  town  in  the  night-time,  leaving  the  besiegers 
a  great  many  prisoners,  plenty  ot  ammunition,  eighty  cannons, 
and  some  thousand  muskets.  Remaining  a  day  or  two  at 
Saumur,  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  several  individuals  already 
distinguished,  or  who  afterwards  became  so ;  among  others,  by 
the  Prince  de  Talmont,  a  young  and  noble  emigrant,  who 
had  hitherto  been  leading  a  dissolute  life  in  England,  but  had 
now  resolved  to  give  himself  up  to  great  actions.  Here  also 
the  generals  came  to  the  important  resolution  of  appointing 
some  one  of  their  number  commander-in-chief.  But  which 
of  them  all  should  it  be? — the  simple,  peasant-like.  God-fear- 
ing Cathelineau,  with  his  broad  forehead,  large  heart,  and  fiery 
utterance;  the  swarthy,  iron-visaged  StofBet;  the  gentle,  un- 
assuming Bonchamp,  with  his  powerful  inventive  faculty,  and 
great  military  experience ;  the  somewhat  consequential  and 
pedantic,  but  really  devout  and  weU-meaning  D'Elbe'e ;  the 
grave,  silent,  thinking  Lescure,  so  recollective  and  so  resolute;  or 
the    odd-opinioned,    outspoken,   chivalrous,    high-souled  young 
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Henri?  Lescure,  whose  character  it  befitted  to  make  the  pro- 
posal, named  Cathelineau,  and  Cathelineau  was  unanimously 
appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  royalist  army  of  Louis  XVII. 

Alas  !  the  noble  peasant-commander  had  not  lonff  to  live.  The 
republicans,  after  the  loss  of  Saumur,  had  vacated  all  the  sur- 
rounding district,  and  concentrated  their  streng-th  in  Nantes,  a 
larg'e  town  also  situated  on  the  Loire,  but  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  west  of  Saumur,  and  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  The 
royalist  generals  deliberated  what  should  be  their  next  step ; 
there  was  a  keen  debate,  Stofflet  almost  quarrelling  with  Bon- 
champ  for  proposing  a  plan  which  required  delay ;  but  at  last, 
most  of  the  generals  siding  with  Stofflet,  it  was  resolved  to  be- 
sieg-e  Nantes.  This  town  being  in  the  province  of  the  Bretons, 
they  hoped,  by  taking  it,  to  di'aw  into  the  insurrection  the  whole 
of  that  hardy  population.  Accoi'dingly,  leaving  Lescui'e  wounded 
at  La  Boulaye,  and  La  Rochejaquelein,  much  against  his  will,  in 
Saumur  with  a  garrison,  the  royalist  army  set  out  for  Nantes 
alon^  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  sweeping  its  route  clear  of 
the  tew  straggling  republicans  that  were  left,  and  picking  up 
recruits  as  it  went  on.  Still,  as  this  line  of  march  did  not  lie 
through  the  Socage,  and  as  the  peasants  had  a  strong  repug-- 
nance  to  fighting  far  away  from  home,  Cathelineau  reached 
Nantes  with  a  force  much  smaller  than  usual.  To  make  up  for 
this,  however,  Charette,  who  had  been  carrying  on  an  indepen- 
dent set  of  military  operations  in  the  district  bordering  on  the  sea, 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations  of  Lescure  to  join  his 
forces  with  those  of  Cathelineau,  and  co-operate  with  him  at  least 
in  the  present  siege.  The  idea  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  per- 
manent coahtion  between  the  royalist  army  of  Haut-Poitou  under 
Cathelineau,  and  that  of  Bas-Poitou  under  Charette — a  coalition 
which  Napoleon  emphatically  declares  might  have  crushed  the 
Republic — originated  either  with  Bonchamp  or  with  La  Roche- 
jaquelein. The  siege  of  Nantes,  however,  was  almost  the  only 
case  in  which  the  two  armies  really  co-operated.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th  of  Jime,  the  republican  sentinels  of  Nantes  saw 
far  off  in  the  horizon  the  bivouac-fires  of  the  approaching  royalist 
anny,  and  heard  their  horns  blowing  like  the  lowing  of  bulls. 
The  commanders,  Beysser  and  Canclaux,  prepared  for  the  attack 
of  the  morning.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody :  the  royalists 
had  penetrated  the  suburbs ;  the  Blues  were  giving  way ;  they 
were  flying ;  when,  unluckily,  the  Prince  de  Talmont  tm-ned  two 
cannons  upon  a  path  of  exit  from  the  town,  into  which  the  fugi- 
tives were  crowding,  and  which  Cathelineau  had  purposely  left 
open.  Beysser  saw  this  mistake,  rallied  his  troops,  who  now 
began  to  fight  ■with  the  courage  of  despair.  Cathelineau,  who 
had  already  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  gathered  a  few 
faithful  men  of  his  native  villag-e  round  him  for  a  last  decisive 
effort :  making  all  of  them  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  their  leader, 
they  dashed  themselves  impetuously  against  this  single  obstacle 
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between  them  and  a  great  victory.  The  shock  was  irresistible. 
Cathelineau  was  tig-hting-  in  the  crowded  street.  At  this  moment 
a  gun  was  seen  pointed  from  a  window.  It  was  fired.  Cathe- 
lineau fell,  Avounded  in  the  breast.  It  ran  from  rank  to  rank — 
"  Cathelineau  is  wounded  —  is  dead  ! "  The  royalists  lost  all 
courage  ;  Beysser  rallied,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  town ;  their 
retreat  being  made  less  disastrous,  however,  by  the  exertions  of 
Charette.  The  attack  on  N  antes  had  ended  fatally  for  the  I'oyal- 
ists.  They  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  some  of  their 
best  oiBcers  ;  but  all  their  other  losses  were  felt  as  nothing  com- 
pai'ed  with  that  blow  which,  in  the  first  moment  of  their  grief, 
seemed  to  reduce  them  to  utter  helplessness,  and  to  make  their 
cause  hardly  worth  defending  any  more.  The  good  Cathelineau 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  had  not  long  to  live.  The  army 
broke  up  dispirited,  crossing  the  Loire  in  parties,  and  carrying 
the  sad  news,  like  a  desolation,  to  all  the  firesides  in  the  wood- 
lands of  La  Vendee. 

La  Rochejaquelein  had  a  perjilexing  duty  to  perfoi-m  at 
Saumur.  Cruelly  deserted  by  his  followers,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  place,  and  proceed  to  Chatillon,  where  a 
consultation  on  the  general  state  of  affairs  was  necessary.  The 
republican  army  under  Westermann  was  burning  and  slaying 
in  the  Socage— the  castle  of  Clisson,  among  other  places,  being 
destroyed;  and  to  arrest  this  inroad  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Vendean  chiefs.  On  the  8th  of  July  an  engagement  between 
the  two  parties  took  place.  Westermann's  army  was  almost 
annihilated,  and,  exasperated  by  his  cruelties,  the  royalists  in- 
flicted a  terrible  retaliation  on  their  prisoners.  Westermann 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  answer  a  charge  of  treachery, 
founded  on  the  fact  of  his  defeat ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  piece 
of  singular  good  for-tune  that  the  honest  but  iron-hearted 
soldier  was  reinstated  in  his  command.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Biron  to  retrieve  AVestermann's  defeat,  by  sending  a  strong 
force  under  Santerre  to  make  a  similar  inroad  into  another 
part  of  the  Bocage.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Vihiers,  which 
effectually  cleared  the  interior  of  the  Bocage  of  republican 
troops,  and  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  July  was  spent  by 
the  wearied  Vendeans  in  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  their 
usual  occupations. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  successes  of  the  Vende'ans  ended  in 
nothing.  The  war  had  lasted  a  considerable  time;  there  had 
been  much  fighting ;  several  decided  victories  had  been  gained 
over  the  armies  of  the  repubhc  ;  the  insurrection  had  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  powers  directing  the  Revolution,  till 
it  became  a  great  subject  of  interest  in  Paris;  but  all  this  without 
any  sign  of  its  being  a  whit  nearer  its  immediate  object — namely, 
the  shutting  out  of  the  Revolution  from  La  Vendee ;  much  less 
of  its  being  nearer  the  great  object  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
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other,  and  come  to  occupy  the  foreground  of  the  whole  move- 
ment—  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  and  the  restoration  of 
royalty  in  France.  This  was  felt  hy  the  Vendean  leaders,  and 
they  henceforward  resolved  on  a  more  specific  aim  :  hut  they 
possessed  little  power  to  carry  their  schemes  into  execution  ;  and 
the  division  into  two  armies,  one  under  Cathelineau,  and  another 
under  Charette,  was  a  fatal  error.  It  was  afterwards  remarked  by 
Bonaparte,  that  if  these  two  armies  had  united,  and  g-one  straig-ht 
to  Paris,  a  counter-revolution  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
the  result.  One  of  the  plans  of  the  Vendeans  was  to  combine 
their  scattered  forces,  and  they  beg-an  by  appointing-  D'Elbee  as 
commander-in-chief,  in  room  of  the  unfortunate  Cathelineau,  who 
had  died  of  his  wounds.  Another  ])\an  was,  to  open  up  a  com- 
mimication  with  foreig-n  powers,  especially  England  ;  procure, 
if  possible,  the  landing:  of  an  Engrlish  army  on  the  west  coast, 
join  forces  with  it,  and,  thus  strengthened,  give  battle  to  the 
armies  of  the  republic. 

"\\Tiile  the  council  was  deliberating  on  these  determinate  modes 
of  action,  government  became  still  more  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  insurrection.  It  had  now  lasted  five  months,  and  the  Con- 
vention perceived  that  if  it  lasted  much  longer,  it  would  attract 
the  ej'es  of  Europe,  and  become  a  royalist  vortex  in  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution.  The  finishing  of  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  there- 
fore, seemed  no  longer  like  the  mere  healing  of  a  local  eruption ; 
it  became  equivalent  to  cutting  out  a  cancer.  "  It  is  with  La 
Vendee,"  says  Barrere,  in  his  report  of  the  2d  of  August,  "  that 
the  aristocrats,  the  federalists,  the  department  men,  and  the  sec- 
tion men,  hold  correspondence.  It  is  with  La  Vendee  that  the 
culpable  designs  of  ISIarseilles  are  connected,  the  disgraceful 
venality  of  Toulon,  the  movements  of  Ardeche,  the  troubles  of 
Lozere,  the  conspiracies  of  Eure  and  Calvados,  the  hopes  of  Sarthe 
and  Mayenne,  the  bad  spirit  of  Angers,  and  the  sluggish  agita- 
tions of  ancient  Bretagne.  Destroy  La  Vendee,  and  Valenciennes 
and  Conde  will  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrian.  De- 
stroy La  Vendee,  and  the  English  will  no  longer  occupy  Dunkirk, 
Destroy  La  Vendee,  and  the  Rhine  will  be  freed  of  the  Prussians. 
Destroy  La  Vendee,  and  Spain  will  see  itself  torn  to  pieces,  con- 
quered by  the  forces  of  the  south,  joined  to  the  victorious  soldiery 
of  Mortagne  and  Chollet.  Destroy  La  Vende'e,  and  Lyons  will 
resist  no  more,  Toulon  will  rise  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
English,  and  the  spirit  of  Marseilles  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
Republican  Revolution.  In  tine,  every  blow  which  you  aim  at 
La  Vendee  will  resound  through  the  rebel  towns,  the  federalist 
departments,  and  the  invaded  frontiers." 

These  sonorous  and  sanguinaiy  sayings  were  followed  up  by 
decided  actions.  The  ill-starred  Biron  had  been  already  recalled, 
and  Beysser  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Combustibles  of  all 
kinds  were  ordered  to  be  sent  into  La  Vendee  for  burning  the 
plantations,  the  underwood,  and  the  broom.     The  forests  were  to 
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be  levelled,  the  crops  cut  down,  the  cattle  seized,  and  the  g'oods 
of  the  insurg-ents  confiscated  wholesale. 

"S^Tiile  the  Convention  was  meditating  this  project  of  devasta- 
tion, the  royalist  generals  were  looking  eagerly  in  the  direction 
of  England,  the  refuge  of  so  many  royalists.  "\Miat  are  they 
thinking  of  us  and  our  struggle  in  Eng-land  1  was  the  feeling. 
Alas !  England  hardly  knew  what  was  going  on  in  La  Vendee. 
One  day  early  in  August  there  came  to  Chatillon  a  strange  little 
man,  with  an  exceedino-ly  sharp  penetrating  look,  seeking  an 
interview  with  the  Vendean  generals.  This  was  an  envoy  from 
England,  carrying  despatches  from  Pitt  and  Dundas  as  wadding 
in  his  pistols.  His  name  was  Tinteniac  :  he  was  a  Breton  emi- 
grant, one  of  those  men  of  whom  so  many  extraordinary  stories 
are  told,  who,  by  the  joint  force  of  a  wild  courage  and  an 
exhaustless  ingenuity,  contrived,  during  the  heat  of  the  war, 
to  pass  and  repass  through  miles  of  hostile  territory,  carrying 
despatches  which,  if  discovered,  would  have  conducted  them 
to  the  nearest  gallows.  Tinteniac  produced  his  credentials.  Can 
we  wonder  that  a  pang  of  anger  was  felt  when,  on  opening 
them,  it  was  found  that  they  were  addressed  not  to  D'Elbe'e, 
Lescure,  La  Rochejaquelein,  Stofflet,  or  any  other  general  in 
the  insurrection,  but  to  a  dead  man;  no  other,  in  fact,  than 
the  barber  Gaston  who  had  headed  a  local  outbreak  in  the 
Marais  in  the  month  of  March,  and  been  killed  a  day  or  tAvo 
after.  Oh !  it  was  heart-sickening.  Here  had  they  been  re- 
sisting the  Revolution  for  five  months,  and  yet  the  statesman 
whose  eyes  were  supposed  to  be  ranging  over  Europe,  was  not 
so  much  as  aware  of  the  names  that  were  daily  bandied  about  by 
the  French  journals.  No  wonder  that  they  now  distrusted  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  an  answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  the 
despatches  was  written  out,  pressing  for  the  landing  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  insisting  particularly  on  the 
necessity  of  having  a  Bourbon  prince  at  the  head  of  it,  promising 
20,000  recruits  from  La  Vende'e  alone,  and  assm-ing  England 
that  the  landing  of  the  army  would  rouse  all  Bretagne.  With 
this  answer  Tinteniac  departed. 

The  activity  of  the  republican  generals,  stimulated  by  the 
recent  orders  of  the  Convention,  did  not  allow  the  Vendee  leaders 
to  desist  long  from  military  operations.  A  battle  became  neces- 
sary whenever  the  Blues  penetrated  the  Bocage;  and  this,  a 
strong  force  under  Tuncq,  one  of  Beysser's  officers,  was  now 
doing.  To  repel  this  inroad,  Charette,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
joined  his  forces  to  those  of  D'Elbee.  A  desperate  battle  took 
place  at  Lu9on,  in  which  the  Vendeans  suffered  a  terrible  defeat : 
and  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  disasters.  All  the  servants  of 
the  Republic  were  thinking  about  nothing  else  than  the  best  way 
of  carrying  out  the  exterminating  edict  of  the  Convention. 
Santerre  himself,  who,  though  nominally  exerting  himself  in  a 
military  capacity,  was,  in  reality,  in  safe  lodgings  at  Saumur, 
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came  fonvard  with  a  scheme  peculiarly  his  own.  He  was  for 
I)utting'  an  end  to  the  insurrection  by  carbonic  acid  gas.  He 
recommended  that  the  chemists  should  prepare  some  of  their 
strongest  g-as-emitting  substances ;  these  were  to  be  bottled  up 
in  ti^ht  leathern  vessels,  which  were  to  be  fired  like  shells  into 
the  doomed  district,  so  that,  falling  on  the  ground,  they  might 
burst,  and  emit  the  subtle  iluid  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere, 
asphyxiate  every  living  thing,  and  strew  the  fields  with  corpses. 
Possibly  Santerre,  though  familiar  with  the  effects  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  the  bottom  of  vats,  had  no  distinct  notion  of  che- 
mical possibihties ;  at  any  rate  his  plan  was  not  adopted,  and 
the  Republic  fell  back  upon  the  ordinary  instrumentaUty  of  tire 
and  massacre. 

The  devoted  Bocage  was  now  surrounded  by  a  formidable 
ring  of  republican  forces,  amounting  in  all  to  about  200,000 
men,  many  of  them  raw  recruits,  but  many  of  them  also  veteran 
soldiers  ;  and  the  purpose  was,  to  di'aw  closer  and  closer  round 
the  whole  insurgent  population,  until  they  should  be  collected 
like  sheep  within  a  pen,  and  then  deliberately  butchered.  To 
frustrate  this  design.  La  Vende'e  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
presided  over  severally  by  Charette,  Bonchamp,  Lescure,  and 
La  Rochejaquelein,  each  of  whom  employed  himself  in  repelling 
the  inroads  of  the  enemy  on  his  own  frontier.  Not  a  few  bloody 
engagements  took  place  in  this  way ;  and  when  the  royahsts  were 
victorious,  as  was  usually  the  case  when  they  fought  in  the 
labyrinths  of  their  own  Bocage,  they  did  not,  as  formerly,  spare 
their  prisoners,  but  killed  them  without  mercy.  All  that  had 
gone  before  seemed  but  a  prelude  to  what  was  now  going  on. 
Everybody  believed  that  the  time  had  now  come  pointed  out  in 
the  memorable  prophecy  of  that  holy  man  Grignon  de  Montfort, 
foimder  of  the  blessed  societies  of  the  Missionaries  of  St  Laurent 
and  the  Daughters  of  Wisdom,  who,  more  than  fifty  years  ago, 
had,  with  his  own  hands,  planted  a  stone  cross  in  the  earth, 
uttering  these  words — "  My  brothers,  God,  to  punish  misdoers, 
shall  one  day  stir  up  a  terrible  war  in  these  quarters.  Blood 
shall  be  spilt ;  men  shall  kill  one  another ;  and  the  whole  land 
shall  be  troubled.  \Vhen  you  see  my  cross  covered  with  moss, 
you  may  know  that  these  things  are  about  to  happen."  And, 
sure  enough,  was  it  not  covered  with  moss  now  ?  Ah !  the  words 
of  that  holy  and  devout  man  have  not  come  to  nought. 

The  Vendeans,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  Santerre  and  Ronsin  at  one  point,  Duhoux  at  another, 
Mieskowski  at  another,  Canclaux  and  Dubayet  at  another,  and 
lastly,  Kleber  himself — the  Herculean  and  magnanimous  Kleber, 
one  of  the  ablest  seiwants  the  Revolution  ever  had — Kleber  at 
Torfou,  with  the  brave  Mayencais — all  were  defeated  and  beaten 
back.  The  end  of  September  was  spent  by  the  peasants  in  re- 
joicing and  thanksgiving.  Still  the  antagonists  were  unequally 
matched,  and  the  struggle  could  not  last  long.     Charette,  also, 
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whose  assistance  had  helped  tlie  insurgents  in  their  successes, 
now  left  them  to  pursue  some  plan  of  his  own  on  the  coast,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  generals. 

The  Convention  at  Paris  now  recalled  General  Bej-'sser  for 
being  unsuccessful  in  the  war,  and  with  him  Canclaux  and 
Dubayet.  These  two  officers  were  exceedingly  popular  with  the 
army ;  and  their  recall  so  offended  the  Mayen9ais,  that  they 
offered,  for  400,000  livres  paid  down,  and  a  guaranteed  pay  of 
seven  sous  a-day  per  head,  to  desert  the  Republic  and  join  the 
royalists.  The  Superior  Council,  contrary  to  Abbe'  Bernier's 
wishes,  rejected  this  offer;  the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  A'^endeans 
conceiving  it  to  be  a  sacrilege  to  employ,  for  however  good  an 
end,  the  dishonesty  of  others.  Hearing  of  the  insubordination 
of  the  Mayencais,  the  Convention,  on  the  9th  of  October,  issued 
an  order  for  concentrating  all  the  troops  then  serving  in  the 
west,  in  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  as  well  as  Anjou  and  Poitou, 
into  one  large  army,  to  be  styled  the  Army  of  the  West,  and 
commanded,  "not  by  ci-deimnt  nobles  like  Canclaux  and  Dubayet, 
but  by  Lechelle,  a  man  of  the  people." 

Lechelle  was  not  more  capable  than  others;  but  he  had  able 
subordinates,  the  best  of  whom  were  Kleber  and  Westermann; 
and,  besides,  Canclaux  generously  left  him  a  plan  of  procedure. 
Acting  on  this  plan,  he  caused  two  bodies  of  troops  to  march 
into  the  centre  ot  the  Socage  simultaneously  by  different  routes. 
Advertised  of  the  approach  of  one  of  these  on  the  frontier 
committed  to  his  care,  Lescure,  then  at  La  Trenblaye,  went  out 
to  meet  it.  IMounting  a  rising  ground,  he  discovered  the  Blues 
almost  at  his  feet.  "  Forward  !"  he  cried  ;  but  at  that  moment 
a  ball  struck  him  on  the  right  eyebrow,  coming  out  behind 
his  ear,  and  gashing  his  head.  It  was  his  death-wound.  While 
he  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off  the  field,  his  men  rushed 
madly  forward,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  But  a  more  terrible 
encounter  was  at  hand.  The  various  bodies  of  republicans  were 
now  concentrated  at  Chollet,  each  having  left  behind  it  a  track 
of  desolation,  as  if  it  had  scathed  the  earth  where  it  marched. 
During  the  day,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  smoke  of  burning 
villages ;  at  night,  fires  blazed  up  along  the  horizon  ;  the  un- 
tended  cattle  were  heard  lowing  wildly  on  the  hills ;  and  the 
croaking  of  the  carrion  birds,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves, 
feasting  on  the  corpses  scattered  about,  made  the  scene  more 
horrible.  The  royalists  gathered  their  dispersed  forces,  resolved 
to  stake  the  issue  upon  one  decisive  battle  ;  taking  the  precaution, 
however,  of  following  Bonchamp's  advice  so  far  as  to  send  the 
Prince  de  Talmont,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  to  keep  open  an 
avenue  from  Chollet  into  Bretagne,  so  that,  in  case  of  defeat, 
their  shattered  army  might  still  have  the  means  of  reaching  an 
asylum — a  precaution,  alas !  which  the  event  proved  to  have  been 
but  too  necessary. 

Long  and  desperate  was  the   engagement  between  Kleber's 
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forty-ibuv  thousand  republican  soldiers  and  the  forty  thousand 
Vendeans  at  Chollet.  The  carnag-e  was  great ;  and  the  issue 
was  yet  doubtful,  when  suddenly,  in  one  part  of  the  royalist 
army,  there  ai'ose  the  panic-stricken  cry,  "  To  the  Loire !  to 
the  Loire  ! "  In  vain  the  generals  galloped  hither  and  thither, 
shouting  till  they  were  hoarse  ;  it  was  night,  and  nothing  could 
be  distinguished.  Flag's,  artillery,  chiefs,  horses,  soldiers,  women, 
priests,  children,  were  all  commingled  and  swept  along  in  an 
irretrievable  indiscriminate  confusion.  In  the  melee,  Bon- 
champ  and  D'Elbee  both  fell,  the  one  struck  down,  the  other 
shot  in  the  breast.  They  would  have  been  left  among-  the  dead, 
but  that  they  were  recognised  by  a  small  body  of  men  who  had 
taken  no  part  hitherto  in  the  light,  but  had  come  up  in  time  to 
witness  the  flight,  and  make  it  somewhat  less  disastrous  by  inter- 
posing themselves  between  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers. 
Brandishing  his  bloody  sabre  over  his  head.  La  Rochejaquelein 
made  an  attempt  to  rush  back,  crying  out,  "  Let  us  die  where  we 
are ! '"  but  he  was  carried  on  by  the  river  of  fugitives,  his  voice 
drowned  by  cries  of  "  To  the  Loire  !  to  the  Loire  !  "  And  on  they 
impetuously  went  towards  the  Loire,  a  wild  and  intractable  herd 
of  human  beings;  governed  by  a  blind  impulse,  they  rushed 
towards  the  broad  and  tranquil  river  which  separated  their  un- 
happy country  from  Brittany. 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  and  arrested  by  darkness,  the  Vende'ans 
halted  at  Beaupi'eau,  where  they  remained  during  the  night. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  LOIRE. 

We  left  the  panic-stricken  host  of  Vendeans  halting  for  the 
night  at  Beaupreau,  on  its  way  towards  the  Loire.  A  terrible 
spectacle  presented  itself  on  the  following  morning — a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  men, 
women,  and  children,  ^vith  tattered  gannents  and  bleeding  feet, 
pouring  out  of  their  desolated  native  land,  and  seeking  from 
God  and  man's  mercy  some  other  asylum.  Before  them,  beyond 
a  broad  river,  was  a  strange  country;  behind  them  was  a 
pursuing  enemy.  Three  of  their  chiefs,  too,  were  dying  of 
their  wounds,  carried  uneasily  along  in  litters.  It  was  not 
long  since  the  heroic  Cathelineau  was  taken  away  from  them, 
and  now  all  at  once  they  were  bereft  of  Lescure,  Bonchamp, 
and  D'Elbee.  La  Vendee  had  indeed  proved  itself  too  weak 
for  the  Revolution.  For  seven  months  the  brave  little  dis- 
trict had,  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  kept  that  gigantic  force 
at  bay  :  the  blame  of  its  not  being  able  to  do  anything  more,  of 
its  not  being  able  to  frustrate  and  crush  the  Revolution  alto- 
gether, lay  not  with  it,  but  with  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
improve  the  opportunity  which  the  struggle  in  La  Vende'e  afforded 
them.  La  Vende'e  had  done  her  utmost.  Whatever  fault  there 
was,  lay  with  those  royalists  who  were  nearest  the  centre  of 
European  affairs,  and  who  did  nothing. 
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A  hundred  thousand  Vende'ans,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  wending-  along  towards  the  Loire.  They  arrived  at  St 
Florent,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  river  opposite  to  Ancenis.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  revenge,  they  were  going  to  massacre  about  five 
thousand  republican  prisoners  they  had  brought  along  with  them, 
when  Bonchamp  interfered  on  the  side  of  piercy ;  and  when  they 
would  have  respected  nothing  else,  they  respected  this,  the  last 
wish  of  their  dving  general.  The  men  were  liberated.  On  the 
18th  of  October  the  passage  of  the  Loire  was  eflected,  and 
is  thus  described  by  Madame  Lescure  in  her  memoirs : — "  The 
heights  of  St  Florent  form  a  kind  of  semicircular  boundaiy 
to  a  vast  level  strand  reaching  to  the  Loire,  which  is  very  wide 
at  this  place.  Eighty  thousand  people  were  crowded  together  in 
this  valley ;  soldiers,  women,  children,  the  a^ed  and  the  wounded, 
flying  from  immediate  destruction.  Behind  them  they  perceived 
the  smoke  of  burning  villages.  Nothing  was  heard  but  loud 
sobs,  groans,  and  cries.  In  this  confused  crowd  every  one  sought 
his  relations,  his  friends,  his  protectors.  They  knew  not  what 
fate  they  should  meet  on  the  other  side,  yet  hastened  to  it,  as  if 
beyond  the  stream  they  were  to  find  an  end  to  all  their  misfor- 
tunes. Twenty  bad  boats  carried  successively  the  fugitives  who 
crowded  into  them ;  others  tried  to  cross  on  horses ;  all  spread 
out  their  arms,  supplicating  to  be  taken  to  the  other  side.  At  a 
distance  on  the  opposite  shore,  another  multitude,  those  who  had 
crossed,  were  seen  and  heard  fainter.  In  the  middle  was  a  small 
island  crowded  with  people.  Many  of  us  compared  this  dis- 
order, this  despair,  this  terrible  imcertainty  of  the  future,  this 
immense  spectacle,  this  bewildered  crowd,  this  valley,  this  stream 
which  must  be  crossed,  to  the  images  of  the  last  judgment." 
They  had  almost  all  crossed,  and  relations  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated were  seeking  each  other  in  the  crowd  on  the  safe  side, 
when  Mei'hn  de  ThionviUe,  representative  of  the  people,  galloped 
in  among  those  still  waiting-  on  the  Vendee  side,  cutting  the 
throats  of  women  and  childi'en.  A  large  number  were  thus 
butchered  at  the  river  side.  This  IMerlin  de  ThionviUe  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consummate  scoimdrels  even 
of  that  age,  when,  in  the  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  many  latent 
scoundi-els  were  stirred  up  from  the  bottom.  In  a  letter  addressed 
on  the  19th  of  October  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  after 
congratulating  the  Committee  on  the  flight  of  the  Vendeans,  he 
adverts  to  the  five  thousand  republican  prisoners  whom  the  fugi- 
tives had  so  magnanimously  spared.  ThionviUe  is  vexed  at  the 
circumstance,  and  calls  it  an  unfortunate  occurrence.  He  had 
taken  great  pains,  he  said,  to  represent  the  affair  in  its  proper 
light,  as  some  faint-hearted  republicans  were  actuaUy  touched  by 
it.  "  It  is  best,  therefore,"  he  says  in  conclizsion,  "  to  cover  with 
oblivion  this  unfortmiate  occurrence.  Do  not  speak  of  it  even  to 
the  Convention.  The  brigands  have  no  time  to  winte  or  make 
journals.    The  affair  wiU  be  forgotten,  like  many  things  else." 
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The  man  who  could  write  so — who  could  coolly  suppress  a  fact 
creditable  to  an  enemy,  speculating  on  the  chance  that  that 
enemy  did  not  keep  a  journal — deserves  to  be  sing-led  out  from 
among"  his  brother  liars,  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  blackest 
heart  in  the  Revolution.  Desirous  of  conveying-  his  falsehood 
through  a  public  document  to  the  people,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  Convention — "  At  St  Florent  we  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  five  thousand  five  hundred  republican  prisoners.  These 
unfortunate  fellows  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  their  deli- 
verers, bathing-  them  with  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude ;  and  with 
a  voice  enfeebled  by  the  sufferings  of  more  than  five  months,  the 
only  words  they  could  utter  when  they  saw  us  were  cries  of 
'  Vive  la  Republique.'  " 

Bonchamp  died  in  the  boat  while  they  were  feri-ying-  him 
over ;  D'Elbee  was  missing,  having  disappeared  in  the  confusion 
of  the  passage ;  Lescure  was  evidently  dying-.  Who  now  should 
be  the  leader  of  the  fugitives  1  Gathering  the  generals  round  his 
bed,  Lescure  proposed  La  Rochejaquelein.  Shrinkingly,  and 
with  sobs,  the  young  soldier  yielded  to  Lescure's  representations, 
and  accepted  the  terrible  .office  which  made  him  responsible  for 
the  lives  and  safety  of  all  these  wretched  families,  now  without  a 
home.  The  spirits  of  the  poor  Vendeans  flickered  faintly  up 
again  when  their  young  general,  not  yet  twenty-one,  assumed 
the  command;  and  a  kind  of  hope,  even  when  hope  seemed 
impossible,  beamed  in  their  sorrow-blanched  and  hunger-bitten 
faces,  reciprocating  to  the  glance  of  his  eagle  eye  as  he  rode  forth 
among  them,  proud  in  his  bearing  as  in  the  day  of  battle.  From 
that  day  there  was  a  remarkable  change  in  the  demeanour  of 
Henri.  As  if  overborne  by  the  sense  of  his  new  situation,  all  his 
wild  gaiety,  all  his  self-abandonment,  all  his  impatience  of  delay 
or  deliberation  forsook  him ;  he  became  grave,  serious,  cautious, 
and  foreseeing,  like  Lescure  himself;  and  it  was  only  when  con- 
fronted -ndth  personal  and  instant  danger  that  his  old  nature  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  would  dash  into  the  fray,  not  as  a  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  had  to  combine  the  movements  of  many 
masses,  but  as  a  brave  hussar,  who  had  no  thought  beyond  the 
managing  of  his  own  sabre.  Henri  La  Rochejaquelein  had 
become  suddenly  old. 

La  Vendee  was  now  a  desert  covered  with  scathed  and  black- 
ened patches.  Merlin  de  Thionville  was  for  calling  it  "  Le 
Departement  Venge,"  and  recolonising  it  with  poor  labourers  and 
Germans,  who  should  get  the  land  for  the  trouble  of  clearing 
away  the  hedges.  It  is  probable  that  the  execution  of  this  plan 
was  prevented  only  by  the  exertions  of  Charette,  who,  struck 
with  remorse  for  having  quitted  the  grand  army,  left  the  occu- 
pations in  which  he  had  been  engaged  on  his  own  account,  and 
kept  La  Vendee  open  by  making  it  again  a  fighting-ground. 

Meanwhile,  the  expatriated  Vendeans  were  moving  through 
Bretagne  (Brittanv)  like  a  creeping  famine.     They  had  to  keep 
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constantly  on  the  march,  so  as  not  to  afflict  any  one  spot  with 
too  mucli  of  their  presence.  Tlie  hung'er  of  an  additional  mass 
of  100,000  human  beings  is  no  slig-ht  visitation  upon  a  province, 
not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  revolutionists  who  were  pursuing" 
them ;  but  the  people  of  jMaine,  and  the  Bretons  too,  shaggy 
and  uncouth  as  they  seemed,  with  their  sheep  and  goat -skin 
dresses,  had  human  hearts  in  their  breasts,  and  strove  to  alle- 
viate the  woes  and  supply  the  wants  of  their  royalist  Vendean 
brothers.  Nor  did  the  Vendeans,  on  their  part,  receive  this 
kindness  thanklessly,  as  if  they  had  a  right  to  live  by  impover- 
ishing* their  benefactors  ;  so  long-  as  a  farthing-  or  a  farthing's 
worth  remained,  it  was  freely  given  in  exchange  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  A  soldier  caught  pillaging-  was  shot  by  La 
Rochejaquelein's  orders.  And  at  last,  when  the  whole  treasury 
was  exhausted,  the  military  council,  at  the  instance  of  La  Roche- 
jaquelein  and  the  Abbe  Bernier,  resorted  to  the  only  means  of 
compensation  they  had,  that  of  promising  future  payment.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  it  was  resolved  to  issue  notes  in  the  king-'s 
name,  to  the  amount  of  900,000  livres,  payable  at  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  4^  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  the  4^  per  cent,  was  small  interest, 
considering  the  risk ;  and  being  paid  in  such  notes  was  little 
better  than  giving  the  goods  for  nothing.  Still,  the  mere 
thought  of  resorting-  to  such  a  form,  in  such  circumstances, 
showed  a  people  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  honest,  and 
who  liked  any  device  that  could  banish  the  degraded  feeling 
of  being  beg-gars.  There  was  a  remarkable  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  Vendeans  and  the  republicans.  Pillage 
was  legal  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  One  day,  not  long 
after  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  a  body  of  repub- 
licans was  reviewed  before  Boursault,  a  member  of  Convention. 
The  poor  fellows  were  in  very  rag-ged  regimentals,  and  had 
hardly  a  shoe  among-  them.  Boursault  looking  round  on  the 
crowd  of  peaceable  well-shod  citizens  who  had  come  to  see  the 
review,  and  were  looking  on  with  infinite  interest,  pointed  to 
the  bare  feet  of  the  soldiers,  and  asked  the  citizens  if  they  had 
the  heart  to  let  slip  such  a  fine  opportunity  of  laying  their 
boots  and  their  shoes  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  The  citizens 
felt  a  consciousness  that,  if  they  parted  not  with  their  shoes 
peacefully  and  good-humouredly,  they  would  be  taken  by  force. 
So,  with  a  good  grace,  they  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  took  off 
their  shoes,  the  soldiers  fitting  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
with  pairs. 

From  Varades,  their  first  halting-place,  the  Vendee  pilgrims, 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Breton  royalists,  set  out  for  Laval, 
reaching  it  on  the  20th  of  October.  At  this  time  they  were 
saddened  by  the  news  of  the  queen's  death,  and  enraged  by 
discovering  that  the  great  bishop  of  Agra  was  no  bishop  of 
Agra  at  all,  but  an  impostor.     On  the  night  of  the  24th,  when 
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within  a  league  of  Laval,  they  fell  in  with  a  body  of  Blues  unde? 
W'estennann,  a  division  of  the  republican  army  which  had  crossed 
the  Loire  at  Ang-ers,  and  pursued  a  route  northward  through 
Anjou  and  Maine ;  another  division  under  Lechelle  having 
crossed  at  Nantes,  much  farther  west,  to  penetrate  Bretagne ; 
the  intention  of  this  arrangement  being  to  come  up  with  the 
fugitives,  whichever  direction  they  might  take,  and,  if  possible, 
shut  them  up  between  two  marching  armies.  Westermann, 
however,  was  beaten,  and  retreated  to  Chateau-Gonthier  to  wait 
for  Lechelle,  intending  to  join  forces  with  him,  and  attack  the  Yen- 
deans  again  on  the  morrow.  La  Rochejaquelein  spent  the  night 
in  making  his  arrangements  and  encouraging  the  soldiers,  bid- 
dmg  them  remember  that  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children 
depended  on  their  winning  this  battle,  and  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  horrors  of  that  disastrous  retreat  from  ChoUet,  of  which  all 
their  woes  and  sufferings  since  were  but  the  consequence  and 
continuation.  A  long  dormant  enthusiasm  reanimated  the  Ven- 
deans ;  even  the  wounded  Lescure  had  himself  planted  at  a 
window,  propped  up  by  pillows,  to  see  the  battle.  When  Lechelle 
came  up,  with  the  whole  army  of  the  west,  the  tight  began. 
The  bravery  and  ability  of  Marceau,  Kleber,  and  Westermann, 
were  insufficient  to  counteract  the  blundering  stupidity  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  co-operating  so  usefully  with  the  skill  of 
La  Rochejaquelein's  arrangements,  and  the  thunder  of  Stofflet's 
cannon.  The  Blues  were  utterly  defeated ;  and  the  royalists, 
in  their  gi'eatest  extremity,  had  gained  perhaps  the  greatest 
battle  in  the  whole  course  of  the  insurrection.  The  republican 
authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Laval  was  owing  more  to  Lechelle's  military  incapacity,  or  to 
La  Rochejaquelein's  military  genius.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
Lechelle's  last  battle ;  superseded  by  the  Convention,  he  retired 
to  Nantes,  where  he  died  soon  after  in  the  arms  of  Carrier.  On 
the  other  hand.  La  Rochejaquelein's  share  of  the  merit  is  testi- 
fied by  the  men  most  capable  of  judging.  "  This  single  battle," 
wrote  General  Jomini  several  years  afterwards,  "  places  that 
young  man  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  military  critics."  Ag-ain, 
the  magnanimous  Kleber,  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  October, 
announcing  the  battle,  writes  thus :  "  We  had  opposed  to  us 
the  terrible  native  impetuosity  of  the  Yende'ans,  ana  the  powe? 
communicated  to  them  by  the  genius  of  one  young  man.  This 
young  man,  who  is  called  Henri  de  La  Rochejaquelein,  and  who 
was  made  their  commander-in-chief  after  the  passage  of  the 
Loire,  has  bravely  earned  his  spurs.  He  has  exhibited  in  this 
unfortunate  battle  a  military  science,  and  an  accuracy  of  ma- 
nn?uvre,  which  we  have  missed  among  the  brigands  since  Torfou. 
It  is  to  his  foresight  and  coolness  that  the  Republic  owes  a  defeat 
which  has  discouraged  our  troops." 

The  poor  Vendeans  had  doubtless  gained  a  signal  victory,  but 
they  had  a  whole  nation  to  conquei".     This  new  victory,  there- 
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fore,  like  every  other,  was  little  better  tliaii  a  useless  slaug-Iiter. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  the  defeat  at  Laval,  the  Republic  ag-ain 
had  an  efficient  army  ready  to  march  after  the  fugitives.  The 
infamous  Carrier  of  Nantes,  indeed,  would  have  saved  them  the 
trouble.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  exterminating  the  fugitives, 
not  unlike  that  of  Santerre.  "  Poison  tlie  springs,"  said  he, 
writing  to  Kleber  on  the  9th  of  November ;  "■  poison  bread,  and 
toss  it  about  where  it  may  tempt  the  voracity  of  the  starving 
wi'etches.  You  are  kiLUug  the  brig-ands  with  bayonet-thrusts. 
Kill  them  with  doses  of  arsenic;  it  will  be  neater  and  less 
expensive."  "  If  Carrier  were  here,"  said  Kleber  when  he  read 
the  letter;  "  I  would  pass  my  sword  through  him,  the  brute." 
Some  really  were  for  giving  Carrier's  proposal  a  hearing ;  but 
Kleber  was  inexorable ;  he  stood  out  for  the  sword  against  the 
arsenic,  and  went  on  organising  his  army. 

The  plan  which  La  Rochejaquelein  proposed  to  adopt  after  the 
battle  of  Laval,  and  one  which,  bold  as  it  was,  really  appears  to 
have  been  the  single  chance  the  Vendeans  had,  was  instantly  to 
march  back  through  IMaine  and  Aujou  by  the  way  they  had 
come,  pushing  aside  the  wreck  of  the  republican  army,  preventing 
it  from  re-organising  on  Kleber's  plan,  and  ultimately  re-enter- 
ing the  well-known  labyrinths  of  their  own  Bocage.  This  plan 
was  overruled.  A  military  council  was  held  at  Laval,  which, 
besides  taking  steps  for  procuring  supplies,  deliberated  what 
should  be  their  next  route.  Possibly,  La  Rochejaqueleiu's  plan 
might  now  have  been  adopted,  but  the  re-assembling  of  the 
republicaji  ai-my  had  made  it  too  late.  There  remained  two  alter- 
natives— a  march  westward  into  Bretagne,  or  northward  into 
Normandy.  Strong  reasons  were  stated  in  favom'  of  the  former ; 
but,  finally,  it  was  resolved  to  march  north-west  by  the  shortest 
route  to  the  sea-coast. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  the  Vendeans  left  Laval,  and  took 
their  way  by  Mayenne  and  Emee.  Lescure  died  on  the  way, 
and  was  bui'ied,  his  wife  never  knew  where.  At  Fougeres  the 
officers  were  again  Avaited  upon  by  envoys  from  the  British 
government,  with  despatches,  encouraging  the  Vende'ans  to  per- 
severe, promising  assistance,  and  indicating  Granville  in  Nor- 
mandy as  a  port  at  which  an  EngHsh  fleet  might  conveniently 
land.  The  council  wrote  a  grateful  reply,  pressing  for  speedy 
relief,  and  repeating  their  urgent  request  that  a  Bom-bon  prince 
might  come  over  to  head  the  army.  It  was  also  agreed  with  the 
envoys  what  signal  should  annoimce  to  the  English  fleet  the 
taking  of  Granville  by  the  Vende'ans.  On  their  way  to  Gran- 
ville, 1;he  Vendeans  marched  to  Dol  on  the  9th,  to  Pontorson  on 
the  10th,  and  thence  to  Avranches.  But  so  great  of  late  had 
been  the  physical  suffering  among  them,  that  murmurings  arose 
which  no  representations  could  suppress,  and  they  demanded  to 
be  led  back  to  the  Bocage.  Three  or  four  himdi'ed  did  actually 
set  out  to  go  home ;  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Blues, 
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and  their  bodies  were  afterwards  found  bleaching-  on  the  road. 
Arrived  at  Avi-anches,  the  women,  the  children,  and  the  bag-g-a^e, 
were  left  there  ^vith  a  body  of  soldiers  to  g^uard  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  open  a  retreat — the  mass  of  the  army,  amount- 
ing- to  about  30,000  men,  marching-  on  to  lay  sieg-e  to  Granville, 
a  town  on  a  rocky  heig^ht,  overlooking^  the  British  Channel.  The 
attack  beg-an  on  the  nig:ht  of  the  14th ;  it  lasted  that  nig-ht,  all 
next  day,  and  even  the  nig-ht  following.  They  foug-ht  on,  look- 
ing- anxiously  for  the  Eng-lish  flag-  that  was  to  appear  on  the 
horizon  and  bring-  them  relief ;  but  thoug-h  the  firing-  was  heard 
by  the  Eng-lish  g-amson  at  Jersey,  no  relief  came;  and  after 
fightins:  thu-ty-six  hoiu's,  their  ammunition  gone,  their  bodies 
fatigued,  their  spirits  fainting,  the  Vendeans,  spite  of  intreaties 
and  exhortations,  would  hold  out  no  longer.  Breaking  up  into 
bodies,  they  left  the  sea-coast  as  they  best  could,  muttering  deep 
imprecations  against  Pitt,  Dundas,  and  the  whole  English. 
nation. 

Hurrah  now  for  home ! — back,  back  to  the  Bocage !  Their 
scanty  blood  boiled  at  the  name ;  and  as  they  turned  their  faces 
to  the  south,  they  felt  as  if  their  strength  were  renewed  by  the 
breeze  blowing  irom  the  woods  of  La  Vendee,  and  fanning 
their  sim-tanned  temples.  No  matter  that  the  republican  army 
of  Marceau  and  Kleber  lay  between;  with  the  Bocage  on  the 
other  side,  they  would  break  their  way  through  walls  of  iron. 
Rejoined  at  Avi-anches  by  the  women  and  children  they  had 
left  there,  they  came  back  to  Dol,  where,  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, they  fought  one  of  their  bloodiest  battles,  defeating  Kleber, 
Westermann,  and  Marceau  together — the  women  themselves 
rushing  about  like  furies  in  the  battle,  handling  muskets,  send- 
ing fugitives  back  to  the  fight,  and  shrieking  ''  Forward !  for- 
ward ! "  Though,  after  this  victory,  many  of  the  Vendeans  detached 
themselves  from  the  main  body,  in  order  to  shift  for  themselves, 
still  the  great  mass  kept  together  under  Stofflet  and  La  Roche- 
jaquelein,  pressing  southward,  and  pursued  by  the  republican 
army,  tlirough  which  they  had  just  cut  their  way.  It  was  pro- 
posed even  now  to  try  the  effect  of  a  march  westward  into 
Bretagne,  to  besiege  Rennes,  and  stir  up  a  general  rising  of  the 
Bretons ;  but  again  the  murmuring  arose,  "  Home,  home ! "  So 
southwards  still  they  went.  The  terrible  Loire  must  be  crossed 
ere  they  can  plant  their  feet  in  La  Vende'e.  They  might  cross  it 
either  at  Angers  or  at  Saumur.  They  rush  to  Angers :  in  vain — 
they  cannot  cross  there.  Oh  that  horrid  river !  Foiled,  they 
fall  back  hke  an  ebbing  wave,  only  to  rush  forward  again  with 
greater  A-iolence.  At  no  point  can  they  effect  a  passage.  Hither 
and  thither  they  wander  in  despair,  from  La  Fleche  to  Mans, 
from  Mans  to  La  Fleche  again,  Westermann  and  his  Blues 
approaching  them  every  hour.  The  rumour  is  spread  that  the 
authorities  have  resolved  to  allow  the  fugitives  to  disperse,  and 
travel  safely  without  passports.     Many  believe  it,  and  are  sacri- 
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ficed.  Thinned  by  these  desertions,  and  utterly  broken  in  body 
and  spirit,  the  Vendean  army  was  defeated  and  shattered  to 
pieces  at  ^lans — shattered  to  pieces,  to  be  massacred  more  easily. 
\\Tiat  a  scene  of  horror  fur  miles  round !  Here  a  heap  of  dead 
bodies  yet  warm,  there  a  band  of  republican  soldiers  shooting 
women  and  children  to  build  up  another  heap ;  and  Westermann, 
everywhere,  superintending:  the  butchery.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  La  Rochejaquelein  and  the  wretched  remains  of  his 
army  di'ew  back  to  Laval.  Eighteen  thousand  had  perished  in 
that  little  district  north  of  the  Loire.     Oh  that  terrible  river  ! 

Still  they  kept  bravely  together.  On  the  IGth  they  made  a 
rush  upon  Ancenis,  the  very  point  at  which  they  had  crossed  on 
their  leaving  La  Vendue  two  months  before.  "Westermann  was 
but  a  few  hours  behind  them.  All  the  means  of  crossing  they  had 
was  one  small  boat  they  had  taken  from  the  pond  of  a  chateau, 
and  brought  along  with  them,  and  another  flat-bottomed  one 
they  found  at  the  water's  edge.  By  La  Rochejaquelein's  orders, 
all  hands  were  employed  making  rafts.  Four  large  boats  also 
were  seen  fastened  with  ropes  at  the  other  side  of  the  river,  loaded 
with  hay.  Oh  if  they  had  but  these  boats !  But  who  could  risk 
carrying  them  off  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  republican  garrison 
of  St  Florent  ?  Heni'i  volunteered  the  trial ;  Stofflet  and  another 
brave  man  leaped  into  the  little  boat  along  with  him ;  and 
eighteen  soldiers  accompanied  them  in  the  other.  They  had 
reached  the  other  side,  and  were  making  away  Avith  the  boats, 
when  they  were  attacked,  overpowered,  and  dispersed.  Thus 
La  Rochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  were  separated  from  the  Vendean 
army. 

La  Rochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  were  now,  therefore,  on  one 
side  of  the  river  fleeing  for  their  lives ;  the  mass  of  the  Vendean 
army  was  on  the  other,  without  a  general,  without  a  boat,  and 
with  the  merciless  dragoons  of  Westermann  behind  it.  This  sepa- 
ration of  La  Rochejaquelein  and  Stofflet  from  the  miserable  body 
of  their  followers,  necessarily  breaks  down  the  brief  remainder  of 
our  story  into  two  narratives.  What,  in  the  first  place,  was  the 
fate  of  the  poor  army,  the  last  remains  of  the  hundred  thousand 
unfortunates  who,  two  months  before,  had  been  driven  from  the 
Bocage?  And,  in  the  second  place,  what  became  of  the  two 
leaders,  so  strangely  detached  from  their  followers  ? 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  "WAR — FATE  OF  LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIN. 

The  fate  of  the  residue  of  the  Vendean  army  is  sad  to  tell. 
Reduced  now  by  massacre  and  desertion  to  less  than  twenty 
thousand,  they  stood  almost  stupified  with  terror,  gazing  at  the 
point  of  the  opposite  bank  where  the  fatal  boats  were  yet  lying, 
and  where  their  two  generals  had  disappeared  from  their  view. 
Sometimes  they  wished  vainly  enough  that  they  were  on  the 
other  side  too ;  sometimes  they  indulged  a  dreamy  hope  that 
their  generals  would  reappear,  bringing  deliverance.     A  few  of 
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their  number  kept  ■working-  nt  the  rafts.  Their  labour  was  in 
vain.  A  g'un-boat,  lying' off  Ancenis,  tii'ed  and  sunk  them.  At 
that  moment  Westermann  and  his  men  were  batterin"-  at  the 
gates  and  throwing*  shells  into  the  town.  "  Disperse,  disperse ; 
every  man  for  himself!"  was  now  the  cry.  They  did  so.  Some, 
confiding*  too  easily  in  a  rumour  which  the  republicans  had  in- 
dustriously spread,  that  an  amnesty  had  been  erranted  to  all 
who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  made  their  way  with  diffi- 
culty to  Nantes,  where  almost  all  of  them  became  Carrier's 
victims;  some,  meditating*  a  similar  flig*ht,  hid  themselves  in 
the  meantime  in  the  surrounding*  fields  and  farmhouses,  where 
they  were  afterwards  soug*ht  out  and  shot ;  and  a  few  managed, 
by  watching  their  time,  to  cross  the  fatal  river,  and  reach  La 
Vendee  or  some  more  distant  part  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
these  desertions,  a  body  of  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  still 
remained  together,  among*  whom  were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers,  such  as  Talmont,  Fleuriot,  Donnissan,  Forestier, 
and  IVIarigny.  Adopting*  almost  the  only  route  open  to  them, 
they  left  Ancenis,  and  proceeded  to  Nort,  meeting  but  little  oppo- 
sition on  the  way.  During  this  jom-ney  Madame  Lescure  was 
obliii*ed  to  part  with  her  child,  intrusting  her  to  the  care  of  a 
peasant,  Avho  was  to  take  charge  of  her  until  reclaimed ;  but 
the  child  died,  and  was  never  seen  more  by  her  distracted  mother. 
At  Nort,  Fleuriot  Avas  appointed  commander,  a  choice  which  so 
offended  the  Prince  de  Talmont,  as  seeming  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
his  fidelity,  that  he  quitted  the  army  and  retired  to  Laval — a 
step  adopted  nowise  for  the  purpose  of  personal  security,  for  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  apprehended,  and  shot  in  the  court  of  his 
own  chateau. 

From  Nort  the  wreck  of  the  ai-my  marched  to  Blain,  where 
they  remained,  making  good  their  position  against  small  detach- 
ments of  the  republicans,  until  advised  of  the  approach  of  the 
main  force  under  ^larceau  and  Kleber,  who  had  now  joined 
Westermann,  when  they  took  their  way  to  Savenay,  closely  pur- 
sued. A  strange,  ragged,  wo-begone,  motley  crowd  they  were. 
Their  clothes  having  been  long  ere  now  worn  to  shreds  in  the 
course  of  their  weary  journey ings,  they  had  laid  hold  of  every- 
thing that  could  serve  as  a  covering  or  a  protection  from  the 
weather.  One  man  had  on  two  petticoats,  tied,  one  round  his 
neck,  the  other  round  his  waist ;  another  wore  a  lawyer's  gown, 
which  he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  with  a  flannel  nightcap  on 
his  head  ;  a  third  had  a  Turkish  turban  and  di'ess,  whicn  he  had 
taken  from  a  playhouse  at  La  Fleche.  Madame  Lescure  rode  on 
a  horse  with  a  dragoon's  saddle,  and  wore  a  purple  hood,  an  old 
blanket,  and  a  larg*e  piece  of  blue  cloth  tied  round  her  neck  with 
twine.  The  motley  crowd  reached  Savenay,  and  hastily  shut 
themselves  in.  This,  they  knew,  and  so  did  the  republicans, 
must  be  their  last  place  of  retreat.  Situated  between  two  rivers, 
swollen  with  the  winter  rains,  with  the  sea  befoi'e  them  on  the 
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west,  and  the  republicans  approaching:  them  from  the  east,  they 
were  shut  up  in  a  circle,  one  half  of  which  was  lire,  and  the 
other  water.  Hardly  had  the  fug-itives  shut  themselves  into 
Savenay,  when  the  republicans  came  up  with  them,  and  the  fig'ht- 
ing-  beg\in.  For  a  while  the  attack  was  confined  to  insignificant 
skirmishing-,  but  it  was  evident  that  an  annihilating-  blow  was  in 
preparation. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening-  when  Madame  Les- 
cure,  who  had  lain  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  was  awakened  by  a 
bustle,  and  told  to  g-et  up,  for  a  horse  was  ready  to  convey  her 
away.  Scarcely  knowing-  what  they  Avere  g-oing  to  do  with  her, 
she  was  about  to  dismount  from  the  horse  on  which  they  had 
already  placed  her,  when  ^Marig-ny,  a  man  whose  conduct  at  this 
crisis  has  eai*ned  for  him  an  illustrious  reputation  among-  the 
Vendeans,  came  up,  and  takings  her  horse's  bridal,  led  her  a  little 
away  from  the  rest,  and  whispered  to  her  that  she  must  try  to 
escape.  He  told  her  that  all  was  over ;  that  they  could  not  stand 
the  approaching-  attack  of  the  morning-;  that  in  twelve  hours 
they  would  be  all  dead  ;  and  that  her  only  chance  of  escape  was 
in  flying-  immediately,  and  trusting  to  the  darkness.  Unable  to 
say  more,  Marig-ny  turned  hurriedly  away.  Hastening-  to  her 
mother  and  M.  Donnissan,  Madame  Lescure  repeated  Maiigny's 
words.  It  was  instantly  arrang-ed  by  M.  Donnissan  that  she  and 
her  mother  should  disguise  themselves  as  peasants,  and  quit  the 
town  under  the  care  of  the  Abbe'  Jagault,  and  a  townsman  as 
their  guide.  At  midnig-ht  the  general,  who  had  resolved  to 
remain  with  the  army  to  the  last,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  "  Never  leave  your  poor  mother,"  were  his  last  words 
to  Madame  Lescure  at  parting.  He  stood  in  the  square  of  Save- 
nay, looking  after  them  through  the  darkness.  They  never  saw 
Mm  again.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  cold  heavy  rain 
falling,  the  Vende'ans  under  Fleuriot,  Donnissan,  and  INIarigny, 
precipitated  themselves  upon  the  republicans.  Their  aim  was,  if 
possible,  to  reach  the  forest  of  Gavre,  where  they  might  take 
refuge  in  the  meantime,  and  plan  some  means  of  crossing  the 
Loire.  This  Fleuriot,  with  a  smaU  body,  effected  at  first.  A 
large  number,  including  many  officers,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Three 
times  did  the  brave  Marigny,  holding  the  standard  which,  in  her 
happier  hours,  Madame  Lescure  had  embroidered  for  the  Ven- 
dean  army,  dash  himself  against  the  Blues ;  and  as  often  was  he 
repulsed.  "  Women,"  he  cried  at  last,  "  all  is  lost ;  save  your- 
selves ! "  To  give  them  time  to  do  so,  he  stationed  two  cannons 
on  the  road  along  which  they  must  retreat,  and  halting  with  a 
few  bi'ave  men  between  the  enemy  and  the  fugitives,  fought  an 
hour  longer.  They  then  fled  for  their  lives,  dispersing  them- 
selves like  the  rest  through  the  forest  country,  there  to  await 
through  the  miserable  winter  what  small  chance  of  ultimate 
escape  the  relentless  vigilance  of  the  authorities  might  afford 
them. 
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For  months  after,  miserable  ■wretches  were  rooted  out  in  twos 
and  threes  from  their  places  of  concealment,  to  perish  by  the 
hands  of  the  republican  executioner.  Donnissan  was  shot  at- 
tempting- a  new  rising-.  The  pretended  bishop  of  Ag-ra  died  on 
the  scaftold :  an  impostor  to  g-ratify  his  vanity,  there  was  nothing 
else  bad  about  him.  The  Abbe  Bernier  Hved  long-  enough  to  lose 
his  reputation.  And  to  conclude  the  catalogue,  we  may  mention 
that  D'Elbee,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  the  first  crossing  of  the  Loire,  mortally  wounded,  made 
his  way  in  that  condition  to  the  sea-coast,  the  scene  of  Charette'a 
operations,  where,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Blues  three 
months  after,  he  was  placed  in  an  arm-chair  and  shot,  though 
dying  of  his  old  wound. 

The  adventures  of  Madame  Lescure  after  her  departure  from 
Savenay  were  of  the  most  distressing  kind.  Pursued  as  a  fugi- 
tive with  her  mother  and  attendants,  she  was  delivered  of  twin 
daughters  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  humanely  opened  for  her 
reception.  The  infants  afterwards  died,  and  Madame  Lescure 
was  able  to  make  her  escape  into  Spain.  After  a  period  of  exile, 
she  was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  and  to  assume  possession 
of  her  husband's  property,  which  had  been  fortunately  spared 
from  confiscation.  Her  mother  was  now  anxious  that  she  should 
marry  again — a  proposal  to  which  she  long  felt  very  repugnant. 
"  I  was  unwilling,"  she  says,  "  to  lose  a  name  so  dear  to  me, 
and  so  glorious.  I  could  not  bear  renouncing  all  remembrance 
of  La  Vendee,  by  thus  entering  on  a  new  existence.  I  therefore 
resisted  my  mother's  solicitations,  till  I  saw  in  Poitou  M.  Louis 
de  La  Rochejaquelein,  the  brother  of  Henri.  It  seemed  to  me 
that,  by  marrying  him,  I  attached  myself  more  to  La  Vendee, 
and  that,  by  uniting  two  such  names,  I  did  not  offend  against 
him  whom  I  loved  so  much."  She  married  M.  Louis  de  La  Roche- 
jaquelein in  March  1802.  From  that  period  her  life  ran  some- 
what more  smoothly ;  but  her  second  husband  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Vendean  loyalists  in  Jirne  1815,  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

It  remains  now  to  tell  what  became  of  StoiSet  and  Henri  La 
Rochejaquelein.  Separated  from  the  army  at  the  Loire  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  described,  the  two  generals  went  hither 
and  thither  through  the  desolated  Bocage,  trying  to  raise  men 
to  renew  the  struggle.  Charette,  who,  since  the  evacuation  of 
the  district  by  the  Vendeans,  had  taken  up  his  station  in  it,  was 
then  at  Maulevrier.  Here  La  Rochejaquelein  had  an  interview 
with  him.  Charette,  who,  with  all  his  patriotism,  had  much 
personal  ambition,  and  who  saw  in  Henri's  return  the  prospect 
of  a  divided  or  contested  command,  received  him  coldly ;  and 
unfortunately  for  the  cause  they  had  both  at  heart,  the  two 
parted  in  anger,  Charette  to  pursue  his  plans  in  Bas-Poitou,  and 
La  Rochejaquelein  to  raise  a  force  of  his  own.  He  and  Stofflet 
kept  together,  and  by  a  series  of  small  successful  engagements 
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they  beg-an  to  make  tlieir  presence  felt  by  the  republicans.  In 
March  1794,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  peasants,  they 
attacked  the  g-arrison  of  the  villag-e  of  Nixaille.  After  the  vic- 
tory, Henri  saw  the  peasants  preparing  to  shoot  two  republican 
grenadiers.  "  Stop,"  lie  cried  to  the  peasants  ;  ''  I  want  to  speak 
■R'ith  them."  Advancing-  to  the  grenadiers,  he  called  out,  "  Sur- 
i-ender,  and  you  shall  have  your  lives."  At  that  instant  some 
one  pronounced  his  name.  One  of  the  grenadiers  turned,  pre- 
sented his  musket,  and  tired.  The  ball  struck  Henri  on  the 
forehead,  and  lie  fell  to  the  ground  dead.  Thus,  on  the  4th  of 
March  1794,  at  the  age  of  twentj'-one,  died  Henri  de  La  Koche- 
jaquelein,  the  hero  of  La  Vendee.  He  and  his  murderer  were 
thrown  into  one  grave.  As  the  Romans  treated  Hannibal,  his 
enemies  did  him  the  honour  of  disinterring  his  body,  to  have 
ocular  demonstration  that  he  was  really  dead. 

Though  the  story  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  is  considerably 
less  spirit-stirring  than  the  narrative  of  the  great  war  of  179;3, 
still  the  death  of  La  Rochejaquelein  did  not  by  any  means 
extinguish  the  royalist  enthusiasm  of  the  Yendeans,  or  paralyse 
their  activity.  On  the  contrary,  the  struggle  was  protracted  for 
several  years ;  Charette  acting  as  the  insurg-ent  commander 
on  the  coast,  Stofflet  in  the  interior,  and  the  two  occasionally 
acting  in  concert.  Besides  what  they  did,  an  independent  insur- 
rection, called  the  War  of  the  Chouannerie,  was  going  on  north 
of  the  Loire.  The  Convention  beg-an  to  see  that  no  amount  of 
fighting,  burning,  or  massacre,  would  ever  eradicate  the  inve- 
terate roj'alist  feeling  of  the  population  of  the  north-west ;  and 
probably  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Revolution  was 
now  strong-  enough  to  be  able  to  afford  to  be  generous,  they  re- 
solved to  offer  terms  to  the  Vendeans ;  by  which,  on  acknow- 
ledging the  authority  of  the  Republic,  thej"  were  to  enjoy  the 
unmolested  exercise  of  their  religion,  have  freedom  from  military 
service,  and  receive  indemnification  for  their  losses.  Though 
the  terms  offered  were  accepted,  the  habit  of  insurrection  was 
too  strong  to  make  the  long  continuance  of  tranquillity  possible. 
Accordingly,  it  required  the  judgment  and  moderation,  as  well 
as  the  g-reat  military  capacity,  of  General  Hoche  to  reduce  the 
west  of  France  to  anything  like  order.  This  was  in  1795. 
Heche's  exertions  were  made  complete  by  the  almost  simul- 
taneous deaths  of  the  two  surviving-  spirits  of  the  insurrection, 
Charette  and  Stofflet.  Stofflet  was  taken,  tried  by  military  com- 
mission, and  shot  at  Angers  in  February  1796.  After  wandei*- 
ing  about  in  concealment  for  some  time,  Charette  was  taken  on 
the  23d  of  IMarch,  and  shot  at  Nantes  three  days  after.  "\A'itli 
the  death  of  these  leaders  the  war  in  La  Vendee  terminated  ;  and 
peace  and  order  were  gradually  restored  to  this  long  distracted 
countiy. 
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OEATIO  NELSON  Avas  bora  on  tlie  29th 
of  September  1758,  in  the  parsonage-house 
of  the  pretty  villag-e  and  parish  of  Biirnham- 
Tlioi'pe,  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  his 
father,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  was  rector. 
Horatio  was  his  fifth  son,  and  named  after 
his  g-odfathei',  the  first  Lord  Walpole,  to 
whom  INIrs  Nelson  was  related. 
The  early  days  of  childhood  do  not  always  give  promise  of  the 
future  man,  but  it  appears  they  did  so  in  the  case  of  young: 
Horatio.  He  became  disting-uished  among-  his  youthful  com- 
panions for  bold  and  adventurous  achievements,  from  which 
boys  of  his  age  woidd  usually  shrink.  Though  naturally  weak 
in  constitution,  and  subject  to  attacks  of  ague,  which  made  him 
irritable  in  temper,  he  nevertheless  possessed  the  best  dispositions 
and  feeling's.  He  likewise,  even  when  young,  had  a  high  sense 
of  conscientiousness,  and  shrunk  from  everything  like  deception 
or  meanness.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  about  live  vears  of 
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age,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  grandmother,  he  absented  himself 
without  permission  ;  and  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  the  old  lady  became  much  alarmed,  especially  as  he 
had  formed  acquaintance  with  a  gang  of  gipsies  who  were  loiter- 
ing" in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  was  apprehensive  they  might 
have  decoyed  him  away.  Diligent  search  in  various  directions 
was  prompth'  instituted,  and  after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  he 
was  found  alone  by  the  side  of  a  rather  rapid  and  deep  brook, 
which  he  was  unable  to  cross.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was 
peculiar  to  him  throug-h  life — he  evinced  no  symptoms  of  alarm, 
although  his  companion  (a  cow-boy  little  older  than  himself) 
had  left  him ;  and  when  his  grandmother  closed  a  reproof 
with,  "  I  wonder,  child,  that  fear  did  not  drive  you  home ! "  he 
promptly  answered,  "  Fear !  Grandmamma,  I  never  saw  fear. 
\Vhatisit?" 

The  first  seminary  of  any  importance  which  he  attended  was 
the  High  School  at  Nonvich ;  and  while  studying  here,  he  was 
recalled  home  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  expired  December 
24,  1767,  Horatio  being  then  about  nine  years  and  three  months 
old.  How  little  often  determines  one's  career  in  life!  Tlie  funeral 
of  Mrs  Nelson  brought  her  brother,  Captain  Suckling,  of  the 
royal  navy,  on  a  visit  to  the  rectory  ;  and  on  this  occasion  the 
imag'ination  of  young  Horatio  was  fired  by  the  stories  and 
anecdotes  of  sea  life  which  his  uncle  related  in  the  company  of 
his  friends,  and  he  detei-mined,  if  possible,  to  be  a  sailor.  His 
studies  at  Norwich,  and  afterwards  at  North  Walsham,  failed 
in  obliterating  this  juvenile  fancy  from  his  mind ;  and  his 
father,  desirous  of  permitting  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  incli- 
nations, easily  induced  Captain  Suckling  to  take  him  under  his 
charge.  Passing  over  the  painful  parting  with  brothers  and 
playmates,  we  follow  the  young  aspirant  in  his  entrance  into 
active  life. 

The  ship  of  Captain  Suckling  was  lying  in  the  Medway,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  way  of  reaching  it,  Mr  Nelson  accompanied 
his  son  to  the  metropolis ;  but  from  thence  he  was  sent  down, 
unattended  and  unbefriended,  to  Chatham. 

EARLY  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

The  entrance  of  Nelson  upon  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  highest  ornament,  took  place  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances.  His  uncle,  it  appears,  knew  not  on  what 
day  he  was  to  be  expected.  Arriving  therefore  at  Chatham, 
shivering  with  cold,  and  not  knowing  where  to  go  or  what  to 
do,  Horatio  wandered  about  the  streets  for  some  hours,  under- 
g'oing  the  full  weight  of  that  desolation  of  heart  which,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  befalls  young  persons 
for  the  first  time  sent  from  a  home  of  familiar  faces  into  the 
midst  of  strangers.  At  length  a  kind-hearted  officer,  observing 
his  melancholy  appearance,  took  him  to  his  house  and  adminis- 
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tered  to  his  necessities ;  after  which  he  put  him  into  a  boat  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  Raisonable.  Here  ag-ain  he  met  with  disap- 
pointment— his  uncle  was  not  on  board — no  one  had  been 
apprised  of  his  coming" ;  and  he  walked  the  deck  the  whole  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day  without  any  one  noticing  him,  or 
making-  him  an  offer  of  food  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  succeeding 
day  that  humanity  prompted  the  gunner  to  inquire  who  he  was, 
and,  as  Nelson  himself  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  to  take  compas- 
sion on  him." 

The  Raisonable  had  been  put  into  commission  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  with  Spain,  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  war. 
This  expectation  proving  happily  fallacious,  the  vessel  was 
quickly  discharged,  so  as  to  leave  to  Captain  Suckling  no  alter- 
native from  sending  his  nephew  on  board  a  merchant  West 
Indiaman,  under  charge  of  a  master  who  had  been  his  own 
mate.  In  this  situation  young  Nelson  applied  himself  diligently 
to  his  duties,  and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  but  amongst  the  crew  he  imbibed  a  dislike  to  the  royal 
navy,  as  a  sei-vice  not  calculated  to  afford  the  best  practical 
knowledge  of  seamanship  and  navigation.  On  his  return  home, 
he  found  his  uncle  in  command  of  the  Triumph  74,  lying-  as 
guard-ship  at  Chatham,  and  he  was  invited  to  join  that  ship. 
Much  as  he  esteemed  his  uncle,  he  was  averse  to  comply  ;  but 
Captain  Suckling,  desirous  of  removing  the  false  impressions 
that  had  been  made,  urged  upon  him  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  in  the  service ;  and  the  youth  reluctantly  consented 
A  period  of  peace  offers  but  a  confined  sphere  of  operation  for  a 
young  naval  officer  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  little  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  especially  on  board  a  guard-ship,  and  therefore 
his  uncle,  by  way  of  encouragement,  gave  Horatio  charge  of  the 
launch,  that  had  been  decked  and  rigged  as  a  cutter-tender  to 
the  ship  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  station.  This  was  a 
situation  which  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  our  youth,  as  it 
gratified  that  ambition  of  distinction  which  was  ever  his  ruling 
passion.  His  exultation,  however,  noways  allayed  the  thirst  for 
information  which  was  also  strong  in  him.  His  little  vessel  had 
frequently  to  navigate  the  JNIedway  down  to  the  Great  Nore,  and 
from  thence  up  the  Thames  to  the  receiving  ship  for  volunteers 
and  impressed  men  lying  off  the  Tower  of  London  ;  or  down  the 
intricate  channels,  and  round  the  North  Foreland  to  the  Downs. 
It  was  a  humble  service ;  but  even  humble  services  can  be  well  or 
ill  performed ;  and  in  no  situation  in  life  may  a  young  man  of 
apt  faculties  fail  to  acquire  skill  that  will  fit  him  for  hig-her 
callings.  The  boy  Nelson — for  such  he  really  was — became  a 
clever  pilot  for  those  parts,  and  gained  a  confidence  in  his  own 
knowledge  that  increased  as  he  grew  older. 

In  April  1773,  on  the  application  of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord 
Sandwich  ordered  two  stout  bomb  ketches,  the  Racehorse  and 
the  Carcase,  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as  fai" 
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north  as  possible,  in  order  to  explore  the  much-talked-of  north- 
west passag'e.  The  former  vessel  was  commanded  by  tlie 
Honourable  Captain  Pliijips  (afterwards  Lord  jNlulgrave),  the 
latter  by  Captain  Lntwid^-e,  both  excellent  seamen  and  scien- 
tific me"n.  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  equi}>ment  of  the 
expedition,  both  for  tlie  attainment  of  the  object  and  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people.  iV'olson's  mind,  already  excited  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  command,  and  the  acquisition  of  nautical  know- 
ledge, especially  as  a  ])ilot,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  intended 
voyag'e  of  discovery  than  he  became  extremely  solicitous  to 
join  in  it.  But  orders  had  been  issued  that  no  boys  were  to 
be  admitted  on  board  of  either  vessel,  and  therefore  tlit^re  was  no 
prospect  of  his  being-  able  to  go.  Still,  he  did  not  fail,  at  every 
convenient  opportunity,  to  press  the  matter  upon  Captain  Suck- 
ling, who,  won  by  his  nejihew's  importunity,  applied  to  Captain 
Lutwidge,  with  Avhom  he  Avas  upon  terms  of  friendship,  to  take 
him  in  the  Carcase.  The  order  of  the  Admiralty  was  for  some 
time  a  considerable  obstacle  ;  till,  struck  by  the  unsubdued  spirit 
of  the  bold  and  anxious  lad,  the  commander  of  the  Carcase  con- 
sented to  receive  him,  and  he  was  rated  coxswain  on  the  ketch's 
books. 

The  vessels  sailed  on  the  2d  June  1773,  and  on  the  '28th  of 
the  same  month  made  the  land  of  Spitzbergen,  and  ran  along 
the  coast,  which  Avas  pretty  clear  of  ice,  and  the  weather  mode- 
rate ;  but  on  the  5th  July  they  found  a  barrier  that  opposed  their 
further  progress.  The  ice  extended  from  north-west  to  east, 
without  displaying  auj'  opening,  the  vessels  having  run  along- 
it  from  east  to  west  more  than  10  degrees.  Captain  Phipps 
then  changed  his  course  to  the  eastward  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. On  the  31st  July  they  Avere  encompassed  by  ice,  and  by 
observation  found  themselves  to  be  in  latitude  80  degrees  37 
minutes  north ;  the  ships,  separated  by  the  massive  blocks, 
being  only  two  lengths  from  each  other,  and  Avithout  room  to 
swing. 

On  the  3d  August,  finding  that  the  ice  did  not  g-ive  Avay,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  pressed  so  heavily  that  some  of  the  blocks  Avere 
forced  above  the  others  as  high  as  the  main-yard,  the  officers 
gave  orders  to  cut  a  passage  through ;  but  the  progress  made  by 
the  men  Avas  so  small,  and  the  dangers  to  Avhich  tliey  Avould  be 
exposed  hj  Avintering  there  so  great,  that  Captain  Pliipps  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  launcliing-  the  boats  (Avhich  had  been 
prepared  for  such  an  exigency)  over  the  ice,  and  abandoning- 
the*  vessels  altogether.  After  this  undertaking  had  been  com- 
menced, an  opening  AA-as  observed;  all  sail  was  set  on  the  tAvo 
vessels,  to  force  them  along ;  and  on  the  9th,  the  ice  becoming- 
more  loose,  they  moved  sloAvly  through  small  openings,  and  got 
past  the  boats,  Avhich  Avere  taken  on  board  again.  On  the  fol- 
loAving  day,  after  encountering-  much  peril,  a  brisk  Avind  from 
north-north-east  carried  them  clear,  and  they  returned  to  the 
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hai-bonr  of  Smeerenburg',  on  tne  coast  of  Spitzbevg-en,  to  repair 
damag-es. 

Young:  Nelson  acquired  much  praise  for  liis  assiduity  and 
intrepidity  during:  the  period  of  jieril.  He  had  charg'e  of  one  of 
the  exploring:  boats,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  that  he  g'ained 
the  approbation  of  both  Captain  Phipps  and  his  own  commander. 
One  nig:ht,  whilst  blocked  up  in  the  ice,  a  bear  was  observed 
prowling:  about  the  Carcase,  and  Nelson,  who  had  the  watch  on 
deck,  imperceived,  armed  himself  with  a  musket,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  shipmate,  went  in  pursuit  of  the  animal.  A  heavy 
fog'  came  on,  and  Nelson's  absence  bein^  detected,  a  search  was 
promptly  instituted,  but  without  effect,  and  he  was  g-iven  up  for 
lost.  As  daylig'ht  advanced,  however,  he  was  discovered  at  a 
considerable  distance  off",  and  his  companion  about  midway  be- 
tween him  and  the  vessel.  By  the  aid  of  the  g-lass,  Nelson  was 
seen  with  his  musket  clubbed  near  to  an  immense  white  bear 
that  was  separated  from  liim  by  a  cliasm  in  the  ice.  A  gun  was 
fired  to  recall  him ;  but  he  hesitated  to  obey  :  at  last,  however,  he 
returned,  and  then  he  related  that,  having-  presented  his  musket 
at  the  bear,  it  had  missed  fire  ;  but  anxious  to  slay  the  creature, 
he  had  followed,  under  a  hope  of  g-etting-  a  g'ood  blow  at  it  with 
the  butt  of  his  weapon.  Tiie  firing-  of  the  g'un  from  the  ship 
frightened  the  beast  away,  and  probably  saved  the  lad's  life. 
His  captain  severely  reprimanded  him  for  quitting  the  vessel 
without  leave,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  his  placing  himself  in 
so  much  peril.  "  Sir,"  answered  Nelson,  "  I  wanted  to  kill  the 
bear,  that  I  might  get  the  skin  for  my  father." 

After  recruiting"  the  strength  of  the  crews,  and  repairing  the 
nijuries  sustained  from  the  icebergs,  Captain  Phipps  sailed  from 
Smeerenburg  to  renew  his  task ;  but  finding  everywhere  that 
the  barrier  was  impenetrable  (many  of  the  bergs  being  not  less 
than  three  hundred  feet  in  height),  and  the  season  getting  far 
advanced,  he  bore  up  on  the  2-2d  August  for  Eng-land,  where 
soon  afterwards  the  vessels  were  paid  off. 

The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  the  hardships 
he  had  undergone,  had  no  influence  to  daunt  the  intrepid  heart 
of  Nelson.  He  had  increased  his  stock  of  knowledge,  his  mind 
had  become  more  expanded,  and  he  had  g'ained  that  perfect  self- 
confidence  which  generally  leads  to  prominent  results  in  after-life. 
His  uncle  and  his  father  were  proud  of  him ;  for  both  Captain 
Phipps  and  Captain  Lutwidge  had  given  him  excellent  certifi- 
cates of  conduct,  and  had  also  spoken  highly  of  him  to  Cap- 
tain Suckling.  The  voyage  had  not  been  of  long  duration ; 
but  in  his  brief  career  as  a  sailor  he  had  visited  the  torrid 
and  the  frigid  zone,  and  experienced  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold:  and  besides  being  made  acquainted  with  the  diff"erence 
in  climates,  had  also  heen  instructed  in  the  use  and  practice 
of  astronomical  instruments,  and  otherwise  improved  himself  in 
navisi:ation. 
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JOINS  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


The  exploring'  vessels  -were  paid  off  a  few  days  after  Nelson 
had  entered  upon  his  fourteenth  year,  and  he  passed  a  short 
intei-val  at  the  parsonag-e-house  in  Burnham-Tliorpe,  where  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  hero.  He  then  rejoined  his  uncle  at 
Chatham ;  but  understanding  that  the  Seahorse,  a  frig-ate  of  20 
guns,  was  fitting  for  the  East  Indies,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  Captain  Farmer,  whose  bravery  was  well  known,  he 
applied  to  be  removed  into  her;  and  through  the  interest  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  recommendation  of  Captains  Phipps  and  Lut- 
widge,  he  succeeded.  He  was  not  at  first  rated  as  a  midship- 
man, though  he  was  privileged  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  messed  with  the  "young  gentlemen;"  Captain  Farmer's 
name  was  so  famous,  that  parents  who  had  destined  their  sons 
for  the  sea  were  glad  to  get  them  under  so  gallant  a  chief,  and 
consequently  the  vacancies  were  filled  ;  but  to  give  him  the  pay 
of  an  able  seaman,  he  was  rated  as  a  foretojvman,  and  in  reefing 
and  furling  sails,  the  foretop  was  the  station  he  occupied,  to 
assist  in  the  operation  and  to  see  it  well  performed.  As  soon  as 
a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  books,  it  was  filled  up  with  his  name. 

He  joined  the  Seahorse  in  October  1773,  very  little  more  than 
a  fortnight  after  being-  paid  off  from  the  Carcase ;  and  now  he 
was  about  to  traverse  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  manners  of  Nelson 
did  not  at  first  please  his  new  messmates ;  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  did  not  altogether  accord  with  their  aristocratic 
feelings ;  and  when  they  saw  him  dipping-  his  hands  into  a  tar- 
bucket,  and  assisting-  the  men  in  working*  amongst  the  rigging-, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  degrading  to  an  officer :  but  his  amiable 
disposition  soon  conquered.  In  the  difficulties  of  this  crisis,  he 
was  much  supported  by  a  kindred  spirit  which  he  found  in  a 
midshipman  named  Thomas  Ti'oubridge,  afterwards  associated 
with  him  in  several  of  his  most  brilliant  adventures,  and  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  connected  with  the  merchant  service.  Two 
such  natures  could  not  be  near  each  other  without  forming  a 
strong  friendship  :  that  of  Nelson  and  Troubridge  was  to  last  for 
life.  They  were  fortunate  in  having-  for  the  master  of  their 
vessel  a  g-entleman  named  Surridg-e,  who,  sympathising  in  their 
extreme  desire  to  advance  in  professional  skill,  took  them  under 
his  especial  care  and  tuition,  and  afforded  them  admirable  nauti- 
cal instruction,  particularly  after  reaching  the  East  Indies,  when, 
with  his  pupils,  he  engaged  himself  in  making  accurate  surveys 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

At  first  the  climate  agreed  with  Nelson's  health;  he  g-rew 
stout  in  person  and  Horid  in  complexion ;  but  his  anxious  zeal 
and  untiring  application  preyed  upon  a  constitution  still  weak. 
He  was  attacked  by  fever,  which  reduced  him  to  a  skeleton, 
and  for  some  time  he  lost  the  entire  use  of  his  limbs.     The 
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commander-in-chief,  Sir  Edward  Hug-hes,  would  willing-ly  have 
retained  him  upon  the  station ;  but  reg'ard  for  his  existence 
pleaded  for  his  being  sent  home,  though  apprehensions  were 
entertained  that  he  could  never  reach  England.  His  friend 
Troubridg'e,  who  attended  to  his  wants,  and  nursed  him  with 
the  utmost  care,  was  greatly  distressed  at  his  situation.  His 
disease  baffled  the  power  of  medicine,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
sinking"  fast,  when  he  was  put  on  board  the  Dolphin  of  20  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Pigot — his  old  commander.  Cap- 
tain Farmer,  giving*  him  strong  testimonials  as  to  conduct  and 
character.  The  parting  between  Nelson  and  Ti'oubridge  was  very 
affecting- — the  former  expecting  soon  to  be  in  eternity,  the  latter 
left  to  toil  in  the  duties  of  the  naval  service. 

For  a  long  time  during  the  passage  to  England,  Nelson's  life 
hung  tremblingly  in  the  balance  ;  and  had  he  been  in  less  humane 
hands,  his  hammock  would  have  been  his  shroud,  and  his  grave 
the  ocean ;  but  from  Captain  Pigot  he  received  the  most  careful 
attention  and  kindness ;  and  to  this  worthy  officer,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  may  be  attributed  the  rescuing  of  the  future 
hero  from  death.  On  his  arrival  at  home,  about  the  middle  of 
September  1776,  his  health  was  found  to  be  improved,  but  he 
was  still  weak  and  emaciated,  and  labouring  under  that  heavy 
depression  of  spirit  which  may  truly  be  called  sickness  of  heart. 
He  had  left  his  messmates  happy  in  pursuing'  the  Ime  of  active 
duty,  and  full  of  exulting  hopes,  whilst  he,  enervated  and  almost 
helpless,  had  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  him,  presaging  a  career 
that  seemed  dreary  and  unprofitable.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  he  said,  "  I  felt  impressed 
■with  a  feeling-  that  I  should  never  rise  in  my  profession.  My 
mind  was  staggered  with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  that  opposed 
my  progress,  and  the  little  interest  I  possessed  to  advance  me 
in  the  service.  There  appeared  to  be  no  means  by  which  I  could 
attain  the  object  of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy 
reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  myself  overboard,  a  sudden 
glow  of  patriotism  was  kindled  in  my  breast,  and  presented  my 
sovereign  and  my  country  as  my  patrons,  and  I  exclaimed, 
Well,  then,  I  will  yet  live  to  be  a  hero,  and  confiding  in  Pro- 
vidence, I  will  fearlessly  meet  and  brave  every  dang-er." 

This  was  a  spirit  of  mingled  enthusiasm  and  natural  piety, 
which  at  aU  future  periods  animated  Nelson,  and  supported  him 
under  eveiy  trial.  Previous  to  his  return  from  India,  Captain 
Suckling  had  been  made  comptroller  of  the  navy,  an  office  that 
conferred  considerable  influence.  When  the  Dolphin  was  paid 
off  on  the  24th  September,  Nelson  was  sent  on  board  the  Wor- 
cester of  64  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Mark  Robinson, 
whose  name  has  been  recorded  amongst  the  bravest  in  England's 
naval  history.  He  served  a  short  time  as  master's  mate ;  but 
whilst  lying-  at  Spithead  under  sailing-  orders  to  convoy  a  fleet  of 
transports  and  merchantmen  to  Gibraltar,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
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committed  suicide  dimng^  a  fit  of  insanity,  and  Nelson,  at  the 
request  of  his  captain,  was  appointed  actin^r  lieutenant  in  his 
stead  hy  the  port-aumii-al  at  Portsmouth,  Sir  James  Douji-Ias. 
He  had'  not  then  entered  upon  his  nineteenth  year,  nor  had  he 
passed  his  examination ;  but  so  excellent  were  his  recommenda- 
tions, that  the  utmost  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  ;  and  his 
captain  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  "  in  the  night  watches 
lie  felt  equally  as  easy  when  Nelson  had  charii'e  of  the  deck  as 
when  the  oldest  officer  in  the  ship  was  there."  His  grateful 
esteem  was  continued  to  Captain  Robinson  throughout  his  life. 

RISES  I>'  THE  SERVICE  DURING  THE  AMERICAN  AVAR. 

The  Worcester  was  employed  with  convoys  till  April  1777,  on 
the  10th  of  which  month  Nelson  passed  his  examination  most 
triumphantly.  On  the  following  day  he  received  his  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe,  a  frigate  of  32  guns, 
under  Captain  William  Locker,  in  which  he  sailed  for  Jamaica. 
At  this  time  Britain  Avas  engaged  in  the  disastrous  war  with  her 
colonies.  The  Lowestoffe,  in  one  of  her  cruises  after  French  and 
American  privateers,  captured  an  American  letter  of  marque.  It 
was  blowing-  a  strong  gale  at  the  time,  and  a  heavy  sea  running, 
but  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  board;  and  the  boat  being*  hoisted 
out,  the  first  lieutenant  was  ordered  away  for  the  purpose.  Whe- 
ther he  disliked  the  job  or  not,  he  was  rather  long  below  in  seek- 
ing for  his  side-arms.  Captain  Locker,  during  the  interval,  came 
on  deck,  and  seeing  that  the  boat  was  likely  to  be  swamped  along- 
side, exclaimed,  "  What !  have  I  no  officer  in  the  ship  to  board 
the  prize?"  The  master  immediately  volunteered  ;  but  Nelson, 
whom  a  sense  of  delicacy  to  the  first  lieutenant  had  kept  from 
offering  himself,  instantly  ran  to  the  gangway,  and  stopping  the 
master,  said,  "Avast  there;  it  is  my  turn  now;  and  if  I  come 
back,  it  will  be  yours."  He  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  upon  the  American's  deck.  He  found  her  completely 
Avater-logged,  from  the  heavy  press  of  canvass  she  had  been 
carrying,  so  that  the  boat  was  washed  in  board  and  out  again 
with  the  sea. 

Similar  acts  endeared  him  to  Captain  Locker ;  and  the  death 
of  his  uncle  about  this  time  rendered  his  commander's  friend- 
ship the  more  valuable.  Earnestly  desirous  of  active  employ- 
ment, he  obtained  the  command  of  a  small  schooner,  tender  to 
the  frigate,  and  in  her  he  cruised  amongst  the  islands,  and 
gained  a  con-ect  knowledge  of  West  India  pilotage,  particu- 
larly of  the  keys  to  the  northward  of  Hispaniola — a  cluster  of 
small  rocks  and  islands,  which  render  the  navisration  extremely 
difficult.  By  Captain  Locker's  warm  eulogiums  and  recom- 
mendations. Sir  Peter  Parker  removed  him  into  the  Bristol, 
his  flag -ship ;  but  this  change  was  only  for  a  short  time  ;  for,  on 
the  Sth  of  December  1778,  Nelson,  then  about  twenty  years  and 
two  months  old,  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  sloop, 
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CollingTVOod  taking  liis  place  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Bi-istol. 
He  was  ordered  to  protect  the  Mosquito  shore  and  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  from  the  d^^predations  of  American  privateers, 
which  service  he  effectually  performed,  graining:  so  much  grateful 
respect  from  the  settlers,  that  they  unanimously  voted  him  their 
thanks.  On  his  return  to  Monteg'o  Bay,  Jamaica,  the  Glasgow 
frigate  came  in,  and,  in  about  two  hours  after  her  ari'ival,  was 
discovered  to  be  in  flames,  from  the  igniting  of  a  cask  of  rum. 
Nelson  repiaired  on  board  without  a  moment's  delay,  and,  by  his 
presence  of  mind  and  promptitude,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  loss  of  life  which  otherwise  must  certainly  have 
ensued.  He  continued  in  the  Badger  till  the  11th  June  1779, 
when  (though  not  twenty-one)  he  was  posted  into  the  Hinchin- 
brooke,  of  28  guns,  a  captured  French  merchantman  that  had 
been  bought  into  the  service,  and  Collingwood  again  succeeded 
him  in  the  Badger. 

Nelson  was  next  concerned  in  a  naval  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  territories  in  Honduras  ;  but  this  proved  a  disastrous 
affair.  The  troops,  under  the  charge  of  a  major  in  the  army, 
were  disembarked  on  this  low  pai-t  of  the  South  American 
continent,  March  24,  1780.  ^\1ien  too  late,  it  was  found  that 
no  one  knew  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  which  presented 
themselves  were  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  most  hearts 
failed.  Nelson,  who  had  charge  of  the  nautical  part  of  the  enter- 
prise, was  not  the  man  to  be  appalled  by  such  difficulties.  He 
mustered  a  party  of  seamen,  and,  with  his  own  boats  and  the 
canoes  of  the  Indians,  ascended  the  river  San  Juan,  then  un- 
usually low.  Every  day  the  hazards  and  labour  increased 
under  the  intense  heat  of  a  scorching  sun,  and  both  banks  of 
the  river  being  covered  with  lofty  trees,  the  circulation  of  air 
was  utterly  impeded,  and  at  night  the  unwholesome  and  heavj^ 
dews  saturated  the  clothes  of  the  people.  Sickness  broke  out ; 
but  still  they  persevered  till  the  9th  of  April,  when  a  battery 
upon  the  island  of  St  Bartolomeo  opened  its  fire  upon  them, 
and  Nelson,  accompanied  by  Captain  Despard  of  the  anny, 
leaped  upon  the  muddy  beach  at  the  head  of  a  few  seamen, 
stoi-med  the  fortification,  and  took  it.  Two  days  afterwards  they 
appeared  before  the  fortress  of  St  Juan.  Nelson  advised  that  it 
should  be  carried  at  once  by  assault,  and  volunteered,  as  he  called 
it,  '•'  to  head  the  boarders ; "  but  the  military  chief  deemed  it 
necessary  to  carrj'  on  a  protracted  siege,  with  all  its  details  and 
fonnalities,  and  thus  much  time  was  thrown  away.  The  fatigue 
and  unhealthy  climate  rapidly  thinned  the  ranks  ;  the  rains  set  in, 
and  disease  to  an  alarming  extent  prevailed,  when  the  garrison 
surrendered  on  the  24th.  Had  Nelson's  counsel  been  followed, 
the  greater  portion  of  these  disasters  might  have  been  spared. 
They  found  the  castle  and  towTi  destitute  of  everything  that 
was  required  by  the  sick,  and  devoid  of  all  comfort  and  main- 
tenance for  those  who  still  remained  on  duty.  At  last  the 
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inteiinent  of  the  dead  became  impracticable  to  the  living-,  and 
the  putrid  bodies  were  launched  into  the  stream,  or  left  for  the 
birds  to  prey  upon.  In  these  circumstances  the  conquest 
was  abandoned,  and  out  of  1800  men,  not  more  than  380 
returned  ;  whilst,  of  the  whole  crew  of  the  Hinchinbrooke,  con- 
sisting' of  200  men,  only  10  were  saved.  The  transports'  people 
all  died  ;  and  several  of  the  vessels  being  destitute  of  hands,  were 
left  to  sink  at  their  anchors. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  were  the  feelings  of  Nelson 
under  the  pressure  of  such  calamities.  He  had  been  injured  by 
drinking  from  a  brook  into  which  boughs  of  the  manchineal 
tree  had  been  thrown;  and  though  his  undaunted  spirit  re- 
mained unsubdued,  yet  sickness  almost  conquered  his  frame, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  feel  the  consequences  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

During  the  siege,  Captain  Glover  died  at  Jamaica,  and  Nelson 
was  appointed  to  his  vacant  command  in  the  Jason,  of  44  guns, 
Collingwood  being*  at  the  same  time  made  post  on  board  the  Hin- 
chinbrooke. Nelson  joined  his  new  command ;  but  though  the 
admiral  had  him  nursed  at  his  own  residence,  and  the  best 
medical  aid  was  afforded,  yet  his  constitution  was  so  severely 
affected,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  he  should  return  to 
England.  Accordingly  he  sailed  in  the  Lion  64,  commanded  by 
the  Honourable  William  Cornwallis  ;  and  to  the  indefatigable 
care  of  this  gallant  but  rough  seaman,  Nelson  believed  himself 
to  be  indebted  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  the  emaciated  and  helpless  young 
captain  was  conveyed  on  shore,  and  carried  to  Bath,  where  the 
effects  of  the  change,  and  the  waters,  produced  a  satisfactory 
result ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  he  found  himself  so  far 
recovered,  that  to  remain  any  longer  idle  was  distressing  to 
him.  He  hastened  to  the  metropolis,  applied  for  emjiloyment, 
and  in  August  1781  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Albemarle  28,  and  was  kept,  during  the  ensuing  winter,  on  that 
coldest  and  most  impleasant  of  stations — the  North  Sea. 

The  war  at  this  time  carried  on  against  France  and  the 
United  States  rendered  it  necessaiy  that  British  merchant  ships, 
in  their  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  should  be  protected  by  vessels 
of  war.  In  April  1782,  Nelson  went  with  the  Albemarle  as  part 
of  a  convoy  to  Newfomidland  and  Quebec,  and  afterwards  cruised 
in  Boston  Bay.  While  here,  he  captured  a  fishing  schooner, 
and  although  the  master  of  this  small  craft  pled  hard  for  liberty, 
the  whole  of  his  property  being  embarked  in  his  vessel,  and 
having  a  wife  and  family  at  home.  Nelson  was  inexorable, 
and,  retaining  his  vessel,  kept  him  as  pilot.  The  taking  of 
helpless  fishing  vessels  during  war  has  been  generally  con- 
denxned  as  an  act  of  tyi"anny,  and  is  so  rarely  practised,  that  the 
capture  on  the  present  occasion  is  only  excusable  in  Nelson 
from  the  emergency  in  which  he  was  placed.    The  result,  at 
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any  rate,  proved  that  he  acted  from  no  bad  feeling.  Four 
French  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  large  frigate,  came  out  from  Bos- 
ton to  capture  the  Albemarle,  and  as  their  sailing  was  superior, 
there  was  eveiy  prospect  of  her  being  taken ;  but  Nelson, 
guided  by  the  master  of  the  captured  schooner,  boldly  ran 
amongst  the  many  shoals  of  St  George's  Bank,  where  his  larger 
pursuers  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  follow  him.;  The  fi'igate 
continued  the  chase;  but  seeing  that  Nelson  had  thi-own  his 
main-top-sail  to  the  mast  to  wait  for  him,  he  discontinued  his 
pursuit,  and  joined  the  squadi-on.  For  tliis  service  the  fishing 
schooner  was  restored  to  its  owner,  with  a  certificate  from  Nelson 
to  secure  its  master  from  being  molested  by  any  other  vessel. 
The  grateful  man  afterwards  came  at  night,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  Me,  to  the  ship  with  a  present  of  sheep,  poultry,  and  vege- 
tables, which  proved  a  seasonable  supply,  as  the  scm-vy  was  very 
bad  amongst  the  seamen.  The  certificate  then  given  is  still 
preserved  in  Boston. 

In  October  1782,  the  Albemarle  was  ordered  to  take  a  convoy 
from  Quebec  to  New  York,  where  Nelson  foxmd  Lord  Hood,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  he  was  introduced  to 
Prince  WiUiam  Henry  (afterwards  king  of  England),  who  was  a 
midshipman  in  the  flag-ship,  the  Barfleur  98.  Their  fii-st  inter- 
view was  rather  remarkable.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his  Royal 
Highness  had  heard  much  of  Nelson,  and  picturing  his  appear- 
ance and  stature  in  accordance  with  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  he 
expected  to  see  something  noble-looking  and  gigantic.  His 
surprise  was  great  when  he  found  him  "  the  merest  boy  of  a 
captain  he  had  ever  seen,  dressed  in  a  fiiU  gold-laced  uniform 
coat,  an  old-fashioned  white  waistcoat,  slashed  in  fi'ont,  and  the 
flaps  hanging  down  over  his  thighs,  white  knee  breeches, 
buckles  in  his  shoes,  and  his  hair,  lank  and  impowdered,  tied 
behind  in  a  stiff  Hessian  tail  of  considerable  length."  His 
Royal  Highness  could  not  conceive  who  he  was,  or  what  he 
wanted;  but  Lord  Hood  soon  solved  the  mystery  by  an  intro- 
duction, and  telling  the  prince  that  "  if  he  ■wished  for  any 
infonnation  upon  naval  tactics,  he  knew  of  no  oiScer  of  the  fleet 
more  capable  of  affording  it."  From  this  period  the  prince  became 
the  finn  fr'iend  of  Nelson,  and  declared  that  '•'  his  address  and 
conversation  were  irresistibly  pleasing ;  and  when  he  spoke  on 
professional  subjects,  it  was  with  an  enthusiasm  that  evidenced 
how  much  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  them." 

From  his  earliest  years  Nelson  possessed  a  happy  power  of 
making  friends,  and  the  still  happier  power  of  securing  theii' 
fr'iendship  when  once  it  was  gained.  His  character  was  finn, 
but  mild  and  conciliating;  and  though  the  ebullitions  of  temper, 
arising  from  the  irritation  caused  by  bodily  infii'mities,  would  at 
times  manifest  themselves,  yet  these  instances  were  rare ;  and  no 
one  could  be  more  ready  to  offer  an  apology,  or  make  an  atone- 
ment, when  he  conceived  that  his  words  or  actions  had  been 
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harsh  or  unjust.  The  seamen  loved  him  Avith  a  fervour  peculiar 
to  their  character ;  for  thouji'li  lie  was  strict  in  discijiline,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  encouragement,  and  never  flinched  from  his 
own  duty,  however  severe.  He  led  them  in  their  enterjjrises,  bore 
more  than  a  due  proj^ortion  of  their  hardships,  and,  in  difficult 
circumstances,  indulged  in  no  better  fare  than  themselves.  To 
the  officers  under  him  he  was  considerate  and  kind ;  and  when 
a  youngster  who  had  never  before  washed  his  hands  in  salt 
water  joined  him,  he  invariably  made  it  a  rule  to  encourage  him 
in  every  possible  way,  probably  remembering  what  he  had 
himself  suffered  when  he  lirst  stepped  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
"We  shall  g'ive  an  instance  of  his  readiness  to  render  justice  to 
every  one.  It  appears  that  Lord  Hood  jilaced  great  reliance 
on  his  judginent  and  skill.  His  lordship,  apprehensive  that  the 
French  would  endeavour  to  escape  through  some  of  the  intricate 
passages  of  the  Bahamas,  said  to  Nelson,  ''  I  suppose,  sir,  from 
the  length  of  time  you  were  cruising  among-  the  Bahama  Keys, 
you  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  pilotage '"  Nelson 
replied,  "It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  have  mademyself  well  acquainted 
with  the  diiferent  channels,  but  in  that  respect  my  second  lieu- 
tenant is  by  far  my  superior." 

Intelligence  was  received  that  the  French  had  got  into  Puerto 
Cabello,  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  Nelson  took  his  station 
between  that  port  and  La  Guayra,  Adhere  he  cruised  under  French 
colours.  It  happened  that  one  of  the  royal  launches  belonging 
to  the  Spaniards,  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  Albemarle, 
came  within  hail  of  her,  and  the  officers  were  invited  in  the 
French  language  to  "  come  on  board."  They  did  so  without 
hesitation,  and  freely  gave  information  respecting-  the  immbers 
and  force  of  the  enemy.  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  launch, 
supposing  that  the  frigate  was  recently  from  France,  were 
anxious  to  obtain  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  in  that  coun- 
try, and  their  surprise  may  be  conjectured  when  thej'  found  them- 
selves prisoners.  Nelson,  however,  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
iirbanity ;  the  men  were  supplied  with  food  by  the  brave  tars, 
and  the  officers  (amongst  whom  was  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire,  and  brother  to  the  heir  of  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  with 
several  Frenchmen  of  distinction,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
•were  collecting-  specimens  in  the  various  departments  of  natural 
history)  were~regaled  at  Nelson's  own  table  with  the  best  hid 
ship  afforded.  Nevertheless  they  were  not  much  at  ease  when 
they  looked  upon  themselves  as  captives,  and  their  scientific  pur- 
suits arrested.  For  a  short  interval  Nelson  enjoyed  their  em- 
barrassment and  chagrin ;  but  he  was  too  noble-minded  to  triumph 
over  distress  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  relieve  it ;  and  therefore, 
with  all  the  generosity  characteristic  of  his  nature,  he  told  them 
"  they  were  perfectly  free,  and  might  depart  with  their  boat  and 
all  in  it  as  soon  as  they  wished ;"  and  it  may  be  truly  believed 
that  no  one  was  better  pleased  with  this  act  than  Nelson  himself. 
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In  the  beginning'  of  1783,  wai-  between  England  and  France 
and  Spain  ceased,  and  the  unhappy  and  ill-conceived  contest 
with  the  American  colonists  was  likewise  terminated:  Nelson 
returned  home,  and  his  ship  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth  (July 
31).  He  had,  before  this  time,  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young 
lady,  daug-hter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng-land,  and 
he  was  desirous  of  marrying ;  but  his  narrow  circumstances  for- 
bade their  union,  and  he  was  even  induced  to  reside  for  some 
time  in  France,  that  he  might  economise  his  half-pay.  Return- 
ing early  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  obtained  an  appointment  to 
the  Boreas,  28  guns,  ready  to  sail  for  the  Leeward  Islands 
with  the  lady  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Sir  Richard  Hughes, 
and  her  family.  Being  on  the  peace  establishment,  the  frigate's 
complement  of  officers  was  considerably  increased.  There  were 
not  fewer  than  thirty  young  g'entlemen  as  volunteers  of  the 
first  class,  and  midshipmen ;  and  Nelson  generously  took  upon 
himself  the  task  of  superintending  their  nautical  education,  and 
never  missed  a  day  visiting  the  school-room,  and  personally 
aiding  the  yomigsters  in  their  studies.  Nor  did  his  benevolence 
stop  here ;  for,  being  an  excellent  practical  seaman  himself,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  imparting  the  best  instruction  to  "his 
boys."  If  he  saw  any  of  the  lads  manifest  symptoms  of  fear 
on  first  goine:  aloft,  he  would  ascend  the  rigging  himself,  to 
show  how  easily  it  might  be  accomplished  ;  and  by  these  means 
he  created  a  stimulus  that  never  failed  to  produce  the  best  effects. 

In  the  course  of  his  service  at  this  period.  Nelson  showed 
that  he  was  not  only  a  bold  and  able  seaman,  but  a  man  of  a 
sagacious  and  determined  mind.  Previous  to  the  American 
colonies  declaring  their  independence  of  England,  they  enjoyed, 
almost  exclusively,  the  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  their  vessels  still  retaining  British  regis- 
ters, they  continued  to  carry  on  their  traffic  as  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  injury  of  the  loyalists  who  had  settled  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  navigation  act  of  England  expressly  prohi- 
bited all  foreigners  from  carrying  on  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  Nelson,  considering  the  Americans  as  foreigners  since  their 
separation  from  the  mother  country,  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act  to  its  fullest  extent.  He  gave  the  Americans 
w^arning  of  his  intention,  and  sent  many  away,  that  it  might 
not  be  charged  upon  him  that  he  had  taken  undue  advantage  of 
them.  He  apprised  the  admiral.  Sir  Richard  Plughes,  of  his 
design,  who  at  first  gave  it  his  sanction,  but  subsequently  with- 
drew it,  and  sent  Nelson  a  written  order  not  to  proceed.  Major- 
General  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
also  opposed  the  captain  of  the  Boreas,  and  at  an  interview 
between  the  two  officers.  Sir  Thomas  angrily  exclaimed  that 
*•  old  generals  were  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  young 
gentlemen."  To  which  Nelson  replied,  "Sir,  the  prime  minister 
of  England  is  not  older  than  I  am,  and  I  think  myself  as  capable 
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of  commandins:  one  of  his  majesty's  ships  as  Mr  Pitt  is  of 

gt>reming  the  state." 

The  alternative  with  him  was,  that  he  must  either  disobey  the 
order  of  the  admiral,  or  render  acts  of  parliament  a  nullity ;  and 
therefore,  relying  on  his  integ'rity,  he  wrote  to  the  admiral,  de- 
cHninsr  obedience  to  his  instruction.  Sir  Richanl  was  extremely 
anffrr,  and  would  have  superseded.  Nelson ;  but  the  flag-captain 
dissuaded,  him  from  it,  and  told  him  that  the  whole  squadron 
considered,  the  order  illesral.  The  admiral  afterwards  became 
convinced  of  his  error,  and  thanked  Nelson  for  having-  shown  it 
to  him. 

Nelson  prepared  to  act  with  promptitude,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  old  friend  CoUingwood.  who  conmianded  the 
Mediator  frigatej  and  his  brother,  who  commanded  the  Rattler 
sloop.  At  Nsvis,  four  Americans  were  seized,  both  hulls  and 
car2t>es,  and  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court.  The  owners 
instituted  suits  against  Nelson,  and  laid  their  damages  at  £40,(XX). 
Frequent  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  him ;  but  through  the 
address  of  his  first  lieutenant,  Mr  WaUis,  he  escaped  the  process. 
One  day  an  officer,  remarking  upon  the  harassment  and  re- 
straint under  which  he  laboured,  happened  to  use  the  word 
'■  pitv.'"  Nelson  sharply  answered,  '•  Pity,  did  you  say  ?  I  shall 
live. 'sir,  to  be  envied,  and  to  that  point  I  shall  always  direct  my 
course.*'  Representations  being  made  to  the  king,  orders  were 
sent  out  that  ne  should  be  defended  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
and  at  his  suggestions  the  registry  act  was  framed. 

This  approbation  of  his  sovereign  and  the  government  could 
not  but  be  welcome  to  him ;  but  when  the  thanks  of  the  trea- 
sury were  transmitted  to  Sir  Richard  Hughes  for  that  which 
Nelson  had  performed  in  defiance  of  the  admiral,  he  felt  both 
offended  and  indismant;  under  a  conviction,  however,  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  duty,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  the  affair. 

While  on  the  West  India  station,  Nelson  married  (March  11, 
1787)  Mrs  Nisbet,  widow  of  a  physician  in  Nevis,  and  niece  of 
Mr  Herbert,  the  president  ot  that  island.  Mr  Herbert,  it 
appears,  had  been  offended  with  his  daughter,  and  expressed  a 
determination  to  bequeath  all  his  property  to  his  niece :  but 
Nelson's  noble  mind  scorned  to  profit  by  such  a  resolve :  he 
unceasingly  pleaded  for  the  daughter,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  a  reconciliation  between  ^ii  Herbert  and  his 
child. 

Nelson's  unaccommodating  integrity  brought  him  at  this  time 
into  discredit  with  certain  Admiralty  functionaries.  Becoming 
aware,  and  obtaininor  proofs  of  vast  frauds  being  practised  on 
s-ovemment  in  the  West  Indies,  he  transmitted  the  information 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  for  his  pains  was  ordered  to  return 
with  his  vessel  to  England.  This  was  a  gToss  and  most  unde- 
served indignity;  for  no  officer  had  conducted  himself  with 
more  abdity.     On  his  return  he  was  attacked  by  fever  and  sore 
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throat,  but  he  never  quitted  his  ship ;  and  when  orders  arrived 
for  her  to  be  paid  oiF,  he  solemnly  declared  his  intention  to  resig^i 
his  commission,  and  for  this  purpose  he  immediately  vf^aited  upon 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Howe  conversed  with  him 
for  some  time,  and  having'  become  fully  satisfied  of  his  rigid  in- 
tegrity and  honour,  his  lordship  presented  him  to  the  king,  who 
received  him  graciously.  Pleased  with  his  reception,  ie  not 
only  remained  in  the  service,  but,  by  dint  of  exertion,  brought 
the  peculators  to  justice,  and  caused  an  immense  saving  to 
government. 

Having  no  command,  he  took  his  wife  and  son-in-law  to  visit 
his  father  at  Bumham-Thorpe,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  field 
sports  and  agriculture,  Mrs  Nelson  generally  accompanying  him. 
But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  perfect  quiet.  The  Ameri- 
cans renewed  their  vexatious  actions,  laying  the  damages  at 
£20,000 ;  and  he  would  have  quitted  England  for  France,  had  he 
not  received  the  assurances  of  the  administration  that  all  neces- 
saiy  protection  and  support  would  be  afforded  to  him. 

CAREER  DirRI>-G  THE  FREXCH  WAR. 

We  have  now  to  follow  Nelson  into  the  heat  of  the  great  war 
in  which  he  obtained  such  high  distinction.  Hitherto,  his  ad- 
venturous character  had  enjoyed  but  limited  scope ;  now,  it  was 
to  be  afforded  a  wide  field  for  exertion.  The  French  having 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  February  1,  1793,  a  contest 
began,  which  soon  brought  Spain  and  Holland  into  union  with 
France,  and  caused  the  English,  with  some  wretched  allies,  to 
maintain  one  of  the  most  tremendous  struggles  known  in  history. 
In  anticipation  of  this  event,  the  British  navy  was  strengthened, 
and  Nelson,  among  other  adventurers,  applied  for  an  appoint- 
ment. After  repeated  apphcations,  he  was  successful,  and  pro- 
cured the  command  of  the  Agamemnon,  64  guns,  with  an  entirely 
new  company  of  men  ;  these  in  a  short  time  he  had  the  address 
to  train  up  to  an  equality  ^vith  any  seamen  in  the  service. 

The  Agamemnon  left  England  in  the  squadron  of  Admiral 
Hotham,  to  join  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediten-anean.  The  object 
of  this  expedition  was  to  aid  the  French  royalists  who  stood  out 
against  the  Revolution ;  and  by  that  unfortunate  party  Toulon 
was  surrendered  to  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets,  in  trust  for 
the  nominal  sovereign  of  France,  Louis  XVII. 

Previous  to  Lord  Hood  entering  the  port,  the  Agamemnon  was 
sent  with  despatches  for  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  ambassador 
at  Naples ;  and  Nelson,  having  executed  his  commission,  was 
ordered  to  join  Commodore  Linzee  at  Tunis.  "\Miilst  running 
along  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  he  discovered  five  vessels  supposed  to 
be  enemies,  and  immediately  gave  chase.  They  proved  to  be 
three  44:-gun  frigates,  a  corvette  of  24  guns,  and  a  brig  of  12 
— making  a  total  force  of  1G8  guns  and  about  1400  men ;  whilst 
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the  Agamemnon  carried  70  guns,  and  could  muster  only  34")  men 
at  quarters.  Notwithstanding  this  immense  disparity,  Nelson 
engaged  one  of  the  frigates  (the  ]Melpomene),  and  would  certainly 
have  captured  her,  hut  for  the  others  coming  up  to  her  relief. 
She  was  so  mauled,  that  the  French  made  no  pursuit  of  the 
Agamemnon,  hut  remained  b}'  their  consort  to  render  her  assist- 
ance. Nelson  would  have  been  mad  to  have  awaited  the  con- 
joined attack  of  a  squadron  so  vastly  superior  in  strength  ;  he 
therefore  pursued  his  course  to  Tunis,  and  shortly  afterwards 
■was  sent  with  a  small  squadron  to  act  Avith  the  troops  under 
General  Paoli  in  Corsica,  against  the  domination  of  France. 
^Vhilst  cruising  with  his  squadron  off  St  Fiorenzo,  he  landed 
with  120  men,  and  destroyed  a  storehouse  tilled  with  flour  for  the 
French  garrison,  Avhich  stood  near  their  only  mill.  This  mill  he 
burnt,  and  after  throwing"  the  flour  into  the  sea,  re-embarked 
without  the  loss  of  a  sing-le  man,  though  1000  soldiers  had  been 
sent  against  him.  His  constant  activity  afloat  intercepted  all 
supplies  to  the  enemy  ;  and  day  and  night  he  was  engaged  in 
cutting  out  vessels  from  the  bays  and  ports  upon  the  coast,  or 
assaulting  the  French  forts  and  outposts. 

These  attacks  not  only  afl'orded  sharp  practice  for  his  crew, 
but  they  tended  also  g'reatly  to  alarm  and  annoy  the  enemy. 
Troops  were  landed  under  General  Dundas,  and  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Toidon,  Lord  Hood  also  repaired  to  the  spot.  The  French 
quitted  St  Fiorenzo,  and  retreated  across  the  neck  of  land  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Bastia, 
which  the  British  proposed  to  assault ;  but  General  Dundas  con- 
sidered it  impracticable.  This  did  not  exactly  suit  the  tempera- 
ment of  Nelson,  who  declared  that,  "  with  500  men,  he  would 
have  stormed  the  town,  under  a  full  conviction  that  he  should 
have  cai'ried  it."  Lord  Hood  determined  upon  laying  siege  to 
the  place ;  but  neither  Dundas  nor  General  d'Aubant,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army,  would  render  any  aid,  and 
the  siege  was  commenced,  in  defiance  of  the  generals,  with 
1183  soldiers,  artillerymen,  and  marines,  and  250  sailors — there 
being  then  live  good  regiments  idle  at  St  Fiorenzo. 

Nelson  was  now  greatly  exhilarated ;  he  served  on  shore  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  not  only  personally  superintended  the 
erecting  of  batteries  and  getting  guns  up  the  mountains,  but  also 
frequently  lent  a  hand  to  the  more  laborious  part.  The  siege 
■was  carried  on  with  vigour  by  this  handful  of  men.  On  the 
19th  IMay  the  enemy  ofl'ered  to  capitulate.  The  five  idle  regi- 
ments marched  over  from  St  Fiorenzo ;  and  the  next  morning 
those  who  had  not  been  allowed  by  their  commander-in-chief  to 
share  in  the  peril  and  the  toil,  entered  Bastia  to  reap  the  reward ; 
hut  not  till  4000  soldiers,  who  defended  the  place,  had  laid  down 
their  arms  to  about  1200  soldiers,  m.arines,  and  seamen.  The 
commanders  of  the  idle  troops  received  applause ;  Nelson,  on 
whom  the  weight  of  service  priiicipally  devolved,  was  not  even 
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mentioned,  except  by  his  admiral,  Lord  Hood,  who  spoke  of  him 
in  the  hig'hest  terms. 

Calvi  still  held  out;  and  after  a  short  cruise,  in  which  a 
French  fleet,  coming'  out  to  relieve  the  island,  was  foi'ced  to  retire 
under  the  security  of  their  batteries  on  shore,  the  siege  of  Calvi 
was  begun,  Sir  Charles  Stuart  having"  command  of  the  laud 
forces,  and  Nelson  working-  with  might  and  main  at  the  advanced 
batteries.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Hood  he  remarks,  "  We  will  fag 
ourselves  to  death  before  any  blame  shall  lie  at  our  doors.  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  twenty-live  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance  have  been  dragged  to  the  diii'erent  batteries,  mounted, 
and  all  but  three  fought  by  seamen,  except  one  artilleryman  to 
point  the  guns."  At  this  time  Nelson  suffered  severely  from  the 
diseases  incidental  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  from  his  arduous 
exertions  and  anxiety  of  mind ;  added  to  these,  a  shot  striking 
the  battery  near  him,  forced  a  small  piece  of  stone  into  his  right 
eye,  and  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  it  for  ever.  His  head  also 
was  much  cut ;  but  he  only  lay  aside  for  one  day ;  and  then, 
though  suffering  much  from  pain,  retui^ned  with  renewed  alacrity 
to  his  duty.  The  utmost  notice  he  took  of  this  misfortune  was  in 
a  letter  to  his  relation,  William  Suckling,  Esq.  in  which  he  says, 
"You  will  be  surprised  when  I  say  I  was  wounded  in  the  head 
by  stones  from  the  merlon  of  our  battery.  My  right  eye  is  cut 
entirely  down,  but  the  surgeons  flatter  me  I  shall  not  entirely 
lose  my  sight  of  that  eye.  At  present  I  can  distinguish  light 
from  dark,  but  no  object.  It  confined  me  one  day,  when,  thank 
God,  I  was  able  to  attend  to  my  duty." 

On  the  10th  August  1794  Calvi  surrendered.  It  would  most 
probably  have  done  so  earlier  had  Nelson's  counsel  been  acted 
upon  ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  some  jealousy  between  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  na.vj  •  and  this  is  more  evident  from 
General  Stuart  making  scarcely  any  mention  of  Captain  Nelson 
in  his  despatches,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  well  known  the 
g'allant  seaman  had  rendered  the  most  important  services,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  to  the  success  that  was  achieved.  Lord 
Hood's  account  did  very  little  more  than  refer  to  Nelson's  exer- 
tions ;  and  neither  the  general  nor  the  admiral  said  one  word 
about  the  loss  of  Nelson's  sight.  His  journal,  however,  in  which 
he  had  noted  down  every  day's  occurrence  during  the  siege, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  taking-  of  Calvi  ])ut  the  English  in  possession  of  Corsica, 
and  here  Nelson  found  his  antag-onist,  the  Melpomene,  which  he 
states  to  be  "  the  most  beautiful  frigate  I  ever  saw."  In  speak- 
ing of  the  weather,  he  remarks,  "  The  climate  here  from  July  to 
October  is  most  unfavourable  for  military  operations.  It  is  now 
Avhat  we  call  the  dog-days  ;  here  it  is  termed  the  Leon  Sun  :  no 
person  can  endure  it :  we'  have  upwards  of  1000  sick  out  of  2000, 
and  the  others  not  better  than  so  many  phantoms.  We  have 
lost  many  men  from  the  season,  very  few  from  the  enemy.     I 
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am  here  the  reed  amongst  the  oaks  ;  and  the  prevailing  disorders 
have  attacked  me,  but  I  have  not  strength  for  them  to  fasten. 
I  bow  before  the  storai,  whilst  the  sturdy  oak  is  laid  low." 

It  may  naturally  be  conjectured  that,  to  a  sanguine  mind  like 
Nelson's,  the  marked  neglect  he  experienced  from  his  superiors 
would  have  repressed  his  ardour ;  but,  greatly  to  his  credit,  it 
only  served  to  incite  him  to  stronger  efforts,  as  if  he  were  to  force 
himself  by  his  deeds  alone  to  that  pinnacle  of  fame  which  he  sub- 
sequently attained.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  adds,  "  But  never  mind,  I  will 
some  day  have  a  gazette  of  my  own."  This  he  well  fulhlled ; 
and  it  must  be  added  to  his  praise,  that  when  he  had  his  own 
gazettes,  the  merits  of  his  inferior  officers  were  never  forgotten. 

After  the  fall  of  Calvi,  Nelson  proceeded  to  Genoa  in  the 
Agamemnon,  which  ship  he  would  not  quit,  though  several 
seventy-fours  had  been  offered  to  him,  preferring'  to  remain  with 
his  brave  Norfolk  men,  who  had  so  faithfully  served  with  him. 
At  Genoa  the  do2,-e  behaved  to  him  with  great  courtesy.  Lord 
Hood  was  ordered  home,  and  Vice-Admiral  Hotham  succeeding- 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  Meditei'ranean,  Nelson  was  espe- 
cially appointed  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  which,  by 
the  junction  of  ships  from  Gourjeau  Bay,  consisted  of  sixteen 
sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigates  and  corvettes,  whose  intentions,  it 
was  supposed,  were  the  retaking  of  Corsica,  now  formally  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  There  were  likewise  seven  sail 
of  the  line  on  the  stocks,  and  the  neutral  state  of  Genoa  was 
liberally  supplying  the  French  with  materials.  Admiral  Hotham, 
whilst  at  Leghorn,  received  intelligence  that  the  Toulon  fleet 
had  put  to  sea,  and  with  his  whole  force  he  immediately  went  in 
search  of  it.  He  had  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a  Neapolitan 
74 ;  but  the  English  ships  were  scarcely  more  than  half  manned 
— only  7650  men  amongst  the  whole.  The  enemy,  besides  the 
superiority  in  vessels,  had  not  fewer  than  16,900  men. 

The  two  fleets  met.  That  of  France  had  been  sent  out  pur- 
posely to  fight  the  English ;  but  when  in  sight  of  the  British 
nag  they  had  no  desire  to  engage ;  for,  after  manoeuvring  a 
whole  day,  they  took  to  flight,  and  Admiral  Hotham  went 
in  chase,  during  which  the  Ca-Ira  84  lost  her  fore  and  maintop- 
masts,  and  the  Inconstant  frigate  being  the  nearest,  fii-ed  at  her, 
but  was  obliged  to  sheer  off.  A  French  frigate  took  the  84  in 
tow,  whilst  the  Sans  Culottes  120,  and  the  Jean  Barras,  kept 
pretty  close  on  her  weathei'-bow.  Nelson's  eagei'ness  to  get  into 
the  fight  induced  him  to  carry  sail  till  he  had  distanced  every 
ship  in  his  own  fleet  by  several  miles.  Still  he  pressed  on,  pur- 
posing to  reserve  his  fire  till  he  was  nearly  touching  the  French- 
man's stern  ;  but  finding  that  her  stern  chase  guns  were  admir- 
ably pointed,  so  that  almost  every  shot  struck  the  Agamemnon, 
he  yawed  about  from  starboard  to  port,  and  from  port  to  star- 
board, delivering-  his  broadsides  with  great  precision,  rending  the 
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canvass  of  tlie  enemy  into  ribbons,  and  carrying  away  her 
mizentop-mast,  and  cross  jack-yard.  This  manoeuvre  he  prac- 
tised two  hours  and  a  half,  till  the  other  line-of-battle  ships  came 
to  the  support  of  the  Ca-Ira.  The  admiral  made  the  signal  for 
the  van  ships  to  join  him,  with  which  Nelson  complied.  Not- 
withstanding' this  sharp  encounter,  the  Ag'amemnon  had  only  six 
men  hurt — the  Ca-Ira  lost  110  men. 

At  daylight  the  following"  morning,  the  body  of  the  French 
fleet  was  seen  about  five  miles  distant,  the  Ca-Ira,  and  the  Cen- 
seiu"  74,  that  had  her  in  tow,  being-  about  a  mile  and  a  half  astern 
of  the  rest.  Signal  was  made  by  the  English  admiral  to  cut 
these  ships  off,  and  again  the  crew  of  the  Agamemnon  not  onlj' 
engaged  their  colossal  opponent  of  the  day  previous,  but  also 
the  Censeur,  both  of  which  subsequently  struck. 

On  securing-  the  two  prizes.  Nelson  hastened  to  Admiral 
Hotham,  and  proposed  that,  while  two  of  the  English  seventy- 
fours  which  had  been  most  crippled,  and  four  frig-ates,  should  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  captured  ships,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  should 
follow  up  the  advantage  gained  :  but  the  admiral  expressed  him- 
self contented  ;  adding,  "  We  have  done  very  well."  In  a  letter 
commenting  on  this  affaii",  Nelson  says,  "  Now,  had  we  taken 
ten  sail,  and  allowed  the  eleventh  to  have  escaped  when  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could  never  have  called  it 
well  done.  Goodall  backed  me ;  I  got  him  to  write  to  the  admi- 
ral ;  but  it  would  not  do.  We  should  have  had  such  a  day  as,  I 
believe,  the  annals  of  England  never  produced.  I  wish  to  be  an 
admiral,  and  in  command  of  the  English  fleet.  Siu'e  I  am,  had 
I  commanded  on  the  14th,  that  either  the  whole  of  the  French 
fleet  would  have  graced  my  triumph,  or  I  shoidd  have  been  in  a 
dreadful  scrape."  Certain  it  is  that,  with  the  spirit  manifested 
by  the  seamen,  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done.  It  is  true 
that  the  Admiralty,  with  a  petty  parsimony,  had  very  injuriously 
neglected  the  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean :  these  ships  were 
in  bad  condition,  and  the  depots  were  nearly  empty  of  stores, 
nor  was  there  a  sing-le  lower  mast  to  be  obtained  at  Gibraltar. 

About  this  time  Admiral  Man  arrived  with  a  squadron  of 
five  sail  of  the  line ;  but  even  with  this  reinforcement  the 
Enghsh  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  in  nimibers,  so  that 
the  arrival  of  a  Neapolitan  74  to  strengthen  them  was  hailed 
with  joy.  Nelson  complained  very  much  of  this  recklessness 
in  the  administration;  they,  however,  made  him  a  colonel  of 
marines,  a  mark  of  distinction  that  pleased  him.  He  was  now 
sent,  with  a  squadron  of  eight  frigates  under  his  command,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Austrian  general  De  Vins.  He  left  the 
English  fleet  at  St  Fiorenzo,  but  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  off 
Cape  del  Mele,  who  chased  his  squadi-on  back  to  St  Fiorenzo ; 
and  Admiral  Hotham  got  under  way  as  soon  as  possible  to  drive 
them  ofi".  Only  a  partial  action  ensued,  in  which  L'Alcide,  a 
French  74,  struck,  but  afterwards  caught  fire  and  was  destroyed, 
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The  Ag'amPTnnon  was  ap:aiii  sharply  eng-ag-ed ;  but  Admiral 
Ilotliam  called  her  off,  and  the  French  fleet  g'nt  into  Frejiis  Bay. 
Nelson  pursued  his  course  with  his  squadron ;  and  throug-h  his 
advice  to  the  British  envoy,  Mr  Drake,  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic 
of  neutrals  witli  the  French.  He  also  projected  a  series  of  con- 
quests over  the  armies  of  Bonaparte ;  but  the  Austrian  g:eneral 
manifested  much  backwardness,  and  Admiral  Hotham  acted 
upon  a  cautious  system  detrimental  to  the  public  service.  Tlie 
neutral  port  of  Genoa  was  tilled  with  small  French  privateers 
and  rowboats,  that  went  out  in  the  evening-  and  j^icked  up  any 
Eng-lish  mercliant  vessel  that  was  unfortunate  enoui^h  to  fall  in 
their  way.  At  length  an  Austrian  commissary,  with  £10,000 
in  money,  travelling-  on  neutral  ground  between  Genoa  and 
Vado,  was  robbed  of  the  whole  amount  at  Voltri  by  the  boat's 
crew  of  a  French  frigate  then  lying  at  Genoa ;  and  on  the 
following  day  men  were  publicly  entered  in  the  streets  of  that 
city  for  the  French  service ;  consequently  all  neutral  disguise 
was  at  an  end.  Nelson,  who  had  long  suspected  the  faith  of 
the  Austrians,  became  satisfied  of  tlie  treachery  that  was 
practising,  but  possessed  a  force  totally  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  consequences  that  were  likely  to  ensue.  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
who  had  for  the  time  succeeded  Admiral  Hotham  in  the  com- 
mand, reduced  his  strength  still  more  by  withdrawing  every 
ship  except  a  frigate  and  a  brig- ;  yet  even  with  these  he  still 
persevered  unflinchingly,  till  the  disgraceful  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trian army ;  General  de  Vins,  under  pretence  of  illness,  having 
resigned  his  command  in  the  middle  of  the  battle.  Never  was 
victory  more  complete  on  the  part  of  the  French ;  never  was 
cowardice  more  powerfully  manifested  than  by  the  Austrians. 

This  defeat  of  our  allies  placed  the  Genoese  coast,  from  Savona 
to  Voltri,  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  Nelson,  finding  he 
could  no  longer  be  of  material  service,  went  to  Leghorn  to  retit. 
On  being  hauled  into  dock,  the  Agamemnon,  thoug-h  strapped 
with  hawsers  round  the  hull,  could  barely  be  held  together,  and 
her  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rig-ging,  were  miserably  cut  and  rent. 
She  was,  after  much  labour,  patched  up  and  repaired,  and  sailed 
for  St  Fiorenzo  Bay,  where,  to  his  great  gratification.  Nelson 
found  Sir  John  Jervis,  who  had  assumed  the  entire  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  manner  in  which  the  admiral 
received  Captain  Nelson  was  highly  flattering  and  grateful  to 
the  latter,  who,  at  Sir  John's  request,  resumed  his  station  in  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  to  act  against  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Italy.  Here  he  acted  with  great  prompti- 
tude and  vig-ilancp,  till  orders  arrived  from  the  British  govern- 
ment to  evacuate  Corsica ;  and  Nelson  was  employed  in  bringing 
away  the  troops  and  stores.  Having  performed  this  rather  de- 
grading task,  he  was  ordered  to  hoist  a  broad  pendant,  with  the 
rank  of  commodore,  on  board  the  Minerva  frigate,  and  proceed 
to  Porto  Ferrago,  with  the  Blanche  frigate  under  his  command. 
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On  the  passage  tliey  fell  in  witli  two  Spanish  frig'ates,  one  of 
wliioh  the  iSIinerva  captured,  after  a  smart  action.  She  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  lier  prize,  when  another  Spanish 
frigate  came  up,  and  a  second  eng-ag-ement  ensued.  This  new 
opponent,  however,  after  an  hour's  lighting-,  hauled  off;  and  a 
Spanish  squadron,  of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates, 
heaving-  in  sight,  Nelson  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  prize 
and  retire.  All  credit  for  these  gallant  actions  Nelson  attributed 
to  his  captain,  George  Cockburn,  and  the  excellent  crew  he  com- 
manded. 

BATTLE  OFF  CAPE  ST  VINCENT. 

Having-  fulfilled  his  orders  at  Porto  Ferrago,  he  went  in  search 
of  the  admiral ;  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  straits  he  was,  on  the 
11th  February  1797,  chased  by  two  Spanish  ships  of  the  line, 
and  soon  afterwards  came  in  sight  of  the  whole  Spanish  fl?et. 
On  the  13th  he  was  enabled  to  communicate  this  to  Sir  John 
Jervis,  whom  he  found  off  Cape  St  "\'incent.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  shift  his  broad  pendant  to  the  Captain  74,  Captain  R.  \V. 
]\Iiller.  On  the  morning-  of  the  14th  day  broke  with  light 
winds  and  foggy  weather,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  was  discovered 
through  the  haze  much  scattered,  while  the  British  ships  pre- 
served close  order  of  battle;  and  by  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  passed 
through  the  Spanish  fleet,  so  as  to  cut  off  nine  ships  from  the  main 
body.  The  Spanish  admiral,  w'ho  was  to  windward,  attempted 
to  join  his  ships  to  leeward,  which  Nelson,  who  was  on  the  rear, 
perceiving,  he  had  no  sooner  passed  the  rear  of  the  windward  ships 
of  the  enemy,  than,  notwithstanding  the  signal  from  Sir  John 
Jervis  to  tack  in  succession,  he  ordered  the  Captain  to  be  wore 
roimd,  and  stood  tow-ards  the  Spaniards,  thus  frustrating-  their 
union.  The  sixth  ship  from  the  Spanish  rear  was  the  Santis- 
sima  Trinidada,  of  136  guns  upon  four  decks,  carrying- the  flag-  of 
the  Spanish  admiral.  AVithout  a  moment's  hesitation,  Nelson, 
in  his  little  74,  not  only  engaged  this  truly  formidable  opponent, 
but  had  also  to  contend  against  her  seconds,  ahead  and  astern, 
each  of  three  decks. 

Nelson's  manoeuvre,  and  the  purport  of  it,  was  quickly  revealed 
to  the  British  fleet,  and  the  most  enthvisiastic  admiration,  mingled 
with  anxiety,  pervaded  every  breast  as  they  saw  three  or  four 
other  large  Spanish  ships  g-athering  round  him.  His  old  messmate, 
Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden  74,  hastened  to  his  support,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Blenheim  90,  Captain  Frederick,  who  took 
off  the  heat  of  the  fire  from  the  Captain.  The  brave  Collingwood, 
in  the  Excellent,  soon  afterwards  joined  in  the  fight,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  Spaniards  haviled  down  their  colours.  Rear-Admiral 
Parker,  Avith  the  Prince  George,  Orion,  Irresistible,  and  Diadem, 
were  on  the  advance ;  and  the  Spanish  admiral,  instead  of  join- 
ing his  ships  to  leeward,  made  signal  for  his  fleet  to  haul  their 
wind  on  the  larboai-d  tack,  and  make  sail. 
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Nelson,  after  quitting'  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  engaged  the 
San  Josef,  a  three-decker,  carrying  a  rear-admiral's  flag,  and  the 
San  Nicholas  80,  till  these  two  latter  ships  got  foul  of  each  other, 
when  the  commodore  ordered  the  hoarders  to  he  called,  and  the 
helm  of  the  Captain  being-  clapped  a-starboard,  her  spritsail-yard 
hooked  in  the  main-rigging  of  the  San  Nicholas,  and  that  des- 
perate rush  of  seamen  which  must  he  witnessed  to  he  properly 
understood,  ensued.  Lieutenant  Berry  boarded  by  the  mizen- 
rigging  of  the  enemy,  the  commodore  entered  by  the  quarter- 
gallery  window ;  hut  the  affray  did  not  last  long ;  the  Spanish 
brigadier  fell  whilst  retreating  to  his  quarter-deck  ;  and  the  San 
Nicholas  was  soon  in  full  possession  of  her  conquerors. 

The  stern  windows  of  the  San  Josef  were  directly  over  the 
weather-beam  of  the  San  Nicholas,  and  fi'om  these  and  the  poop 
the  Spaniards  kept  up  a  galling*  fire  of  musketry  upon  the 
British  in  the  prize ;  but  Nelson  was  equal  to  this  emergency, 
and  calling  for  more  men  from  the  Captain,  he  shouted  "  West- 
minster Abbey,  or  glorious  victory !"  and,  taking  the  lead,  boarded 
the  three-decker :  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck 
rail  and  said  "  they  surrendered."  Nelson  ascended  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  he  received  the  sword  of  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain, who  stated  that  the  admiral  was  "  below  dying  of  his 
wounds."  The  officers  in  succession  tendered  the  commodore 
their  swords,  which  he  passed  to  a  Norfolk  man,  one  of  his  old 
Agamemnons,  who  tucked  them  under  his  left  arm  with  the 
same  composure  as  if  collecting  sticks  for  a  fag'ot.  To  estimate 
properly  the  nature  of  the  victory  which  Nelson  had  achieved, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  the  Spanish  fleet  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  nine  frigates — the  whole 
carrying  2282  guns — the  British  fleet  amounted  to  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  three  smaller  vessels,  carrying  an 
aggregate  of  1232  guns. 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  Nelson  went  on  board  the 
admiral's  ship.  Sir  John  Jervis  took  the  commodore  in  his  arms 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  declared  that  "he  could  not  sufficiently 
thank  him."  Yet  in  his  public  despatches  the  admiral  made 
no  particular  mention  of  Nelson,  or  his  gallant  achievement 
by  which  the  conquest  was  gained.  The  commander-in-chief, 
who  did  scarcely  anything,  was  created  Earl  St  Vincent,  with  a 
pension  of  £3000  a-year;  and  the  intrepid  and  heroic  Nelson 
(whose  rank  as  rear-admiral  was  on  its  way  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  action)  received  the  order  of  the  Bath.  The  real  facts, 
however,  could  not  be  long  concealed  from  the  nation;  the 
public  press  teemed  with  the  gallant  exploit;  applause  and 
congratulations  poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  though  Sir 
John  Jervis  got  the  earldom,  it  was  Nelson  who  received  all 
the  honour. 

Soon  afterwards,  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag  (blue  at  the 
mizen)  in  the  Theseus  74,  having  Captain   Miller  imder  him. 
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This  ship  had  been  prominent  in  the  mutiny  in  England ;  but  the 
rear-admiral  had  not  long  been  on  board  before  a  paper  was 
picked  up  on  the  quarter-deck  with  these  words — "  Success  attend 
Admiral  Nelson !  God  bless  Captain  Miller  !  We  thank  them 
for  the  officers  they  have  placed  over  us.  We  are  happy  and 
comfortable,  and  will  shed  every  drop  of  blood  in  our  veins  to 
support  them ;  and  the  name  of  the  Theseus  shall  be  immortalised 
as  high  as  the  Captain's." 

At  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  Sir  Horatio  had  the  command  of  the 
in-shore  squadron  ;  and  in  a  boat  action  at  night  his  barge  got 
alongside  of  a  large  Spanish  launch  of  twenty-six  men.  Nelson 
had  only  his  ten  bargemen,  Captain  Freemantle,  and  John  Sykes 
his  coxswain.  The  contest  was  desperate — ^hand  to  hand  with 
cutlasses.  Sykes  twice  saved  the  admiral's  life  by  receiving- 
the  blows — once  upon  his  own  head — that  were  intended  for  his 
chief.  Eighteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  all  the  rest 
v/ounded,  including  the  commandant :  the  launch  was  captured. 

xibout  a  fortnight  after  this  encounter  the  rear-admiral  led  an 
expedition  against  the  island  of  Teneriffe ;  but  it  utterly  failed  ; 
though  even  in  this  instance  the  character  of  Eng-lishmen  was 
respected  by  the  Spaniards.  Nelson  was  stepping  out  of  his 
boat  at  the  landing,  when  a  shot  struck  his  right  elbow  and 
shattered  it.  He  had  drawn  his  sword  which  was  given  him 
by  his  uncle  Captain  Suckling ;  the  blow  forced  him  to  drop  it ; 
but  catching  it  with  his  left  hand,  remarked  that  "  he  had  pro- 
mised never  to  part  with  it  while  he  lived."  His  son-in-law, 
Lieutenant  Nisbet,  got  him  into  the  boat,  and,  whilst  rowing  off 
to  the  Theseus  under  the  enemy's  guns,  the  Fox  cutter  was  sunk 
by  a  shot,  and  97  men  perished  in  her.  Nelson  ordered  his  boat 
to  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  swimming* ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  great  anguish  he  was  suffering,  personally  assisted 
in  rescuing  many  from  death  :  83  were  saved.  On  getting  on 
board  his  own  ship,  his  arm  was  amputated,  and  his  mind  appears 
to  have  taken  a  rather  g-loomy  view  of  his  future  prospects.  He 
returned  to  England,  where  distinguished  honours  awaited  him. 
The  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  were  presented 
to  him,  and  he  was  awarded  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year.  The 
requisite  memorial  of  his  services  stated  that  he  had  been  four 
times  engaged  with  fleets,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  in  action  ;  had  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  eleven  privateers  of  diffe- 
rent sizes,  and  taken  or  destroyed  nearly  fifty  sail  of  merchant 
vessels.  On  his  appearance  at  court,  after  being  invested  with 
the  oi'der  of  the  Bath,  the  king-  received  him  most  gTaciously, 
and  condoled  with  him  on  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  which  he 
feared  might  deprive  the  country  of  his  future  services.  Nelson 
replied,  "  I  can  never  think  tliat  a  loss  which  the  performance  of 
my  duty  has  occasioned ;  and  so  long  as  I  have  a  foot  to  stand 
on,  I  will  combat  for  my  kinff  and  country." 
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When  the  rear-admiral's  arm  was  amputated,  a  nerve  had  l)een 
taken  up  with,  or  instead  of,  an  artery,  and  the  constant  irritation 
and  ang'uish  tliis  caused  ahnost  wore  out  his  ah-eady  shattered 
frame ;  the  hg-ature  at  last  eame  away,  and  he  was  freed  from 
pain.  On  the  occasion  of  his  recovery,  with  that  pious  feeling- 
which  has  been  already  remarked  as  a  feature  of  his  character, 
he  transmitted  a  note  of  thanks  to  the  minister  of  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square :  "  An  officer  desires  to  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  his  perfect  recovery  from  a  severe  wound, 
and  also  for  the  many  mercies  bestowed  on  him." 

BATTLE  OF  THE  NILE. 

At  the  close  of  1797  Sir  Horatio  hoisted  his  flag-  in  the  Van- 
guard 74,  and  on  the  29tli  April  1798  he  joined  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent off  Cadiz.  The  next  day  he  was  detached  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief with  two  seventy-fours,  two  frigates,  and  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Troubridge 
in  the  Cidloden,  with  ten  more  sail  of  the  line,  the  whole  intended 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  an  expedition  then  Utting  out  at 
Toulon,  and  supposed  to  be  destined  for  jMalta  and  Egypt.  The 
first  news  Nelson  received  of  tliis  armament  was,  that  it  had  taken 
iVIalta,  and  he  prepared  to  attack  the  fleet  at  anchor ;  but  further 
intelligence  told  him  that  it  had  already  sailed ;  and  still  con- 
jecturing they  were  gone  to  Egypt,  thither  did  Nelson  follow. 
He  arrived  oft  Alexandria  on  the  28th  of  June ;  but  the  French 
were  not  there,  and  he  returned  to  Sicily  without  obtaining  any 
information  of  them.  Through  the  secret  agency  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  he  obtained  requisite 
supplies,  and  again  renewed  his  search,  endeavouring  to  gain 
intelligence  wherever  he  could;  till  at  last  he  resolved  once 
more  to  visit  Alexandria,  where,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  1st 
August  1798,  he  saw  the  French  fleet  at  anchor  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  and  made  immediate  dispositions  for  the  attack.  The 
English  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  all  seventy-fours,  and 
one  50,  carrying  in  the  whole  1012  guns,  and  80G8  men.  The 
French  had  the  same  number  of  line-of-battle  ships,  of  which 
there  was  one  of  120  guns  and  three  of  80  :  there  were,  be- 
sides, four  frigates.  The  number  of  their  men  was  11,230,  and 
the  number  of  guns  1196.  Nelson's  plan  was  to  double  upon  the 
French,  and  anchor  his  ships,  one  on  the  outer  bow,  and  another 
on  the  outer  quarter  of  each  ship  of  the  enemy's  as  far  as  his 
force  would  extend.  A  heavy  cannonade  commenced  as  the 
British  advanced ;  but  not  a  shot  was  returned,  as  the  crews  were 
aloft  furling  sails.  At  length,  when  anchored  mostly  by  the 
stern,  the  English  opened  a  destructive  fire.  The  Vanguard  had 
six  colours  flying  in  different  parts  of  the  rigging;  and  the 
Avhole  of  the  ships  being  judiciously  placed,  the  battle  raged  with 
the  utmost  fury.     Unfortunately  the  Culloden  took  the  ground ; 
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and  though  she  served  as  a  beacon  to  warn  others  of  the  dang'er., 
3'et  she  cuuld  not  join  in  the  iiyht.  It  was  quite  dark  before 
the  whole  of  the  fleet  had  ancliored. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  action,  and  after  several  French 
ships  had  struck,  that  Nelson  was  severely  cut  on  the  head  by 
either  a  heavy  splinter  or  langridg-e  ;  the  skin  of  his  forehead 
was  stript  away,  and  hung  down  over  his  face.  He  wns  carried 
below  to  the  cockpit,  and,  from  the  great  effusion  of  blood,  it 
was  feared  the  wound  was  mortal.  The  surgeon  hurrying  to 
examine  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  No,  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my 
brave  fellows;"  and  believing  himself  to  be  dying-,  he  signed 
a  post  captain's  commission  for  Thomas  Hardy,  who  commanded 
the  Mutine  brig.  When  the  surgeon  had  examined  the  wound, 
and  pronounced  it  to  be  a  severe  flesh  wound,  that  was  not 
mortal,  the  utmost  joj'  prevailed ;  and  as  soon  as  it  Avas  dressed, 
he  sat  down  and  began  the  official  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette.  The  largest  of  the  French  ships,  L'Orient,  carrying  the 
flag-  of  Admiral  Brueys,  took  fire,  and  the  flames,  amidst  the 
darkness  of  night,  rendered  the  colours  of  both  fleets  distinguish- 
able. Nelson,  with  his  head  bandaged,  and  almost  deprived  of 
sight,  found  his  way  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Vanguard,  and 
despatched  boats  to  rescue  all  they  could  from  the  burning  pile  ; 
but  about  ten  o'clock  she  blew  up  with  an  explosion  that  shook 
ever}'  ship,  and  from  the  awe  which  the  spectacle  occasioned, 
reduced  every  vessel  on  both  sides  to  silence  for  several  minutes. 
The  cannonading-  Avas  partially  continued  till  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  ceased,  leaving-  the  English  in  possession  of  nine 
French  ships  of  the  line.  Two  were  burnt ;  and  two,  with  a 
couple  of  frigates,  effected  their  escape.  Of  the  two  other 
frigates,  one  was  smik;  the  second,  after  hauling  down  her 
colours,  was  set  fire  to  by  her  captain,  and  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  was  895,  that  of 
the  French  5-225 ;  the  rest,  including  the  wounded,  were  sent  on 
shore. 

As  soon  as  the  conquest  was  completed,  Nelson  ordered  on 
board  every  ship  a  thanksgiving-  for  the  victory  which  had 
blessed  his  majesty's  arms ;  and  the  solemn  stillness  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  fleet  during-  the  performance  of  this  cere- 
mony made  a  deep  impression  upon  both  friends  and  foes.  Nel- 
son had  been  well  aware  that  the  object  of  the  French  army  was 
to  attack  our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  now  that  this 
was  frustrated,  he  despatched  an  officer  to  Bombay,  who  con- 
veyed information  to  the  governor  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
fleet,  and  thus  was  prevented  an  enormous  outlay  for  defensive 
operations,  which  had  been  already  begun. 

The  victory  of  the  Nile  was  received  by  the  nation  with 
delight,  for  it  was  felt  to  have  at  once  frustrated  the  desig-ns  of 
Bonaparte,  and  vastly  elevated  the  reputation  of  the  British 
navy.     So  highly  were  Nelson's  achievements  on  this  occasion 
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esteemed,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerag:e  by  tlie  title  of  Baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  a  pension  of  £-2000  :i-year  was  erranted 
for  his  own  life  and  two  successors.  The  parliament  of  Ireland 
also  g'ranted  him  a  pension  of  £1000  per  annum;  the  East  India 
Company  presented  him  with  £10,000;  and  various  other 
gifts  were  bestowed  from  different  bodies  in  Eng-land :  whilst 
from  Turkey,  Sicily,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Sec.  rich  presents  were 
forwarded.  _  i 

It  is  delig-htful,  amidst  all  Nelson's  successes  in  the  cruel  busi-  < 

ness  of  war,  to  tind  symptoms  of  his  g-enerous  nature  continu-  j 

ally  breaking-  out.     "\Vhen  the  government  was  distributing-  its  , 

honours,  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  his  old  friend  Trou- 
bridge  and  his  first  lieutenant  should  not  be  overlooked.     But,  ] 

the  Culloden  having-  been  stranded  in  the  commencement  of  the  I 

action,  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  official  judgment  that  her  ' 

officers  should  be  in  any  way  distinguished.  Nelson  pleaded 
earnestly  ag-ainst  this  decision.  "  It  was  Troubridge,"  he  said, 
"  who  equipped  the  squadron  so  soon  at  Syracuse  ;  it  was  Trou-  \ 

bridg-e  who  exerted  himself  for  me  after  the  action ;  it  was  Trou-  *: 

bridge  who  saved  the  Culloden,  when  none  that  I  know  in  the  ' 

service  would  have  attempted  it."  It  is  distressing-  to  add  that 
these  disinterested  solicitations  did  not  prevail  with  respect  to  f 

Troubridge ;   Nelson  only  obtained  permission   to  promote  the  . 

lieutenant  on  the  first  vacancy.  J 

Seventeen  days  after  the  battle.  Nelson  quitted  Aboukir  Baj'-  ;! 

for  Naples,  where  he  arrived  on  the  •22d  of  September,  in  a  state  " 

of  the  greatest  weakness,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  which 
had  attacked  him  on  the  passage.     The  Neapolitans  and  their 
court,   apprised  of  his  victor^'  by  two  vessels  which  had  pre- 
ceded him,   received  him  with   all  possible  honours.      He  re- 
mained  at   this   city  till   December,  and  it  was   on  this  occa-  ; 
sion  that  his  hitherto  respectable  character  was  first  tarnished           ; 
by  a  disgi-aceful  connexion  with  Lady  Hamilton,  which  proved           ] 
the  bane  of  his  future  existence.     It  is  painful  to  see  dishonour           ] 
thus  at  length  fall,  in  the  midst  of  great  triumphs,  upon  one  who           j 
had  been  entirely  amiable  and  pure  while  struggling  with  all 
kinds  of  adverse  circumstances.     The  woi-st,  however,  was  not  ' 
yet  come.     We  have  now  to  trace  the  career  of  Nelson  through  a          j 
more  historical  dishonour ;  partlj'',  however,  the  result  of  the  other.          ';. 
Naples  was  at  this  time  overpowered  by  the  French  arms,  and  ! 
all  that  Nelson  could  do  was  to  carry  off  the  imbecile  king  and           ( 
his  coui't  to  Palermo.  Aided  by  the  French,  a  small  party  oi  Nea-           j 
pohtans,  including  many  of  the  nobility,  formed  a  republican  go-           < 
vemment ;  but  it  did  not  last  long.     A  change  in  the  state  of  the           i 
French  armies  caused  the  withdrawal  of  most  of  the  troops  from 
Naples.     The  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  king's  friends  to           j 
restore  his  sway.     The  handful  of  leading  patriots  could  only 
throw  themselves   into  two  forts,  and  capitulate  for  their  lives           >■ 
and  property.     At  this  crisis  Nelson  entered  on  the  scene  with 
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his  fleet,  and,  full  of  fervour  for  the  interests  of  the  king-,  and 
to  Ratify  Lady  Hamilton,  he  interfered  to  annvil  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation.  The  unfortunate  republicans  were  handed  over 
to  the  veng'eance  of  the  court,  which  was  sang-uinary  in  the 
extreme.  Nelson  caused  the  aged  Prince  Caraccioh  to  be  tried 
by  his  enemies,  and  immediately  hang'ed  at  the  yard-arm  of  a 
Neapolitan  vessel.  His  generous  nature  seems  to  have  been  on 
this  occasion  completely  changed ;  and  the  whole  series  of  trans- 
actions must  ever  remain  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power 
of  one  degi'ading  error  to  produce  others  and  worse. 

After  performing  other  important  services,  which  the  Neapo- 
litan king-  acknowledged  by  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Bronte',  with  a  wealthy  appanage.  Nelson,  accompanied 
by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  returned  to  England,  tra- 
velling through  Germany  to  Hamburg  by  land.  During  his 
journey  he  received  high  honours  from  all  authorities ;  and  on 
reaching  Yarmouth,  the  rejoicuigs  were  extreme.  In  the  me- 
tropolis his  lordship  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  reception 
from  the  sovereigTi  as  well  as  his  subjects ;  and  the  day  succeed- 
ing his  arrival  being  lord  mayor's  day,  he  was  invited  to  the 
civic  feast,  where  a  sword  of  200  guineas'  value  was  presented  to 
him.  For  several  months  he  remained  in  England  ;  but  though 
feted  and  distinguished,  his  mind  was  far  from  easy ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  association  with  Lady  Hamilton,  he  had  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  he  desired  active  employment  to  avert  dismal 
reflection. 

EXPEDITION  AGAINST  DENJIARK. 

His  wish  was  quickly  gratified ;  for,  government  having  been 
made  aware  that  Napoleon  pui'posed  obtaining  possession  of 
the  fleets  of  the  northern  powers,  to  make  up  for  those  captured 
and  destroyed  by  England,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  sent  with  an 
adequate  force  to  Copenhagen  to  secure  the  Danish  ships,  and 
Nelson  was  appointed  to  act  under  him.  With  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  he  boldly  attacked  the  Danes,  whose  batteries  ashore,  as  well 
as  afloat,  were  extremely  formidable.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  lay  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  Nelson  was 
deprived  of  the  support  of  two  of  his  ot\ti  squadron,  that  grounded 
on  the  shoals.  Nevertheless  his  magnanimity  did  not  desert 
him  for  one  moment.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  desperate  that  have  been  fought.  About  the  middle  of 
it,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  could  perceive  the  hot  fire  that  was 
kept  up  upon  the  British,  hoisted  the  signal  to  "  discontinue  the 
action."  This  was  reported  to  Nelson,  who,  placing  his  g^lass 
to  his  blind  eye,  declared  that  "  he  could  not  see  it ;"  adding, 
"  keep  my  flag  for  closer  battle  flying — nail  it  to  the  mast." 

A  characteristic  instance  of  Nelson's  coolness  occurred  towards 
the  close  of  the  engagement.  Desirous  of  sparing  a  furthei" 
efiusion  of  blood  his  lordship  wrote  a  letter  to  the  crown-prince : — 
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"  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  lias  been  commanded  to  spare  Den- 
mark when  slie  no  Ioniser  resists.  The  line  of  defence  whicli 
covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ;  hut  if  the 
firing"  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  lie  must  set  on  fire 
all  the  prizes  that  he  lias  taken,  without  having-  the  power  of 
saving-  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the 
English."  His  attendant  placed  a  box  of  wafers  before  him,  but 
Nelson  put  them  aside,  and  ordered  a  candle  to  be  brought,  by 
which  means  he  sealed  the  letter  witli  wax,  observing,  that  "  this 
was  no  time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal."  A  flag  of  truce 
conveyed  the  communication  ashore  ;  it  led  to  the  suspension  of 
hostilities ;  and  Nelson  extricated  his  own  shattered  fleet  from 
imminent  peril,  and  brought  out  the  prizes  they  had  captured. 
The  English  sustained  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  953  ;  the 
Danes,  including  prisoners,  of  6000. 

In  order  to  arrang-e  preliminaries  of  peace.  Nelson  landed,  and 
walking  almost  alone  amidst  the  enemy  he  had  been  contending 
against,  was  received  with  silent  respect.  He  afterwards  partook 
of  a  repast  prepared  by  the  crown-prince.  The  prizes,  six  ships 
of  the  line  and  eight  praams,  were  safely  brought  out ;  but  only 
one  of  the  former  was  sent  home,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  ordering  the 
rest  to  be  burnt  where  they  lay,  so  that  their  fine  brass  guns, 
which  sank  with  the  hulls,  Avere  afterwards  recovered  by  the 
Danes.  This  proceeding  was  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Nel- 
son, who  looked  upon  it  as  robbing  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
their  prize  money.  His  lordship  was  also  extremely  discontented 
at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  commander-in-chief,  for  he  apprehended 
the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  to  act  against  the 
English ;  and  though  he  never  doubted  the  achieving  a  victory 
over  them,  yet  his  mind  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
that  must  ensue.  Sir  Hyde  sailed  with  the  ships  fit  for  service, 
leaving  Nelson  to  follow  with  the  rest;  but  the  latter,  on  hearing- 
that  the  English  and  Swedish  fleets  were  near  to  each  other, 
quitted  his  ship  (the  St  George)  in  an  open  boat,  and  rowed 
nearly  thirty  miles,  till  he  got  on  board  the  Elephant  about  mid- 
night— the  wind  cold  and  piercing- — and  in  the  hurry  of  departure 
his  greatcoat  had  been  left  behind.  The  next  day  they  saw  the 
Swedish  fleet,  which  took  shelter  in  Carlscrona. 

On  the  5th  ^May  1801,  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  recalled  :  Nelson 
received  the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief,  and  his  title  as 
viscount.  Prompt  measures  immediately  followed ;  by  his  active 
exertions,  aided  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  northern 
confederacy  was  broken  up ;  and  though  Denmark  pi*epared  to 
resent  the  conduct  of  the  English,  and  the  crown-prince  was 
still  under  the  dictation  of  Napoleon,  yet  they  were  powerless 
to  act. 

Sir  Charles  Maurice  Pole  succeeded  Nelson  in  the  command; 
for  the  latter  had  earnestlv  intreated  to  be  recalled,  as  his  health 
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was  rapidly  declining-  in  that  inclement  climate ;  but  lie  would 
not  weaken  the  fleet  by  returning-  home  in  any  of  tlie  large  ships, 
contenting-  himself  with  a  brig- ;  and  on  liis  landing  at  Yarmouth, 
tlie  first  place  he  visited  was  the  hospital,  to  see  the  brave 
wounded  who  had  fought  with  him  at  Copenhagen. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  apprehensions  of  invasion,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  from  Orfordness  to  Beachy  Head. 
He  attacked  the  French  flotilla  at  Boulogne  ;  but  the  peace  of 
Amiens  put  a  stop  to  further  hostilities,  and  Nelson  retired  to  an 
estate  he  had  purchased  at  ]Merton,  in  Surrey.  Here  he  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  ;  for  war  being  renewed,  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ^lediterraneau  fleet.  The  French 
put  to  sea  from  Toulon  ;  liis  lordship  went  in  pursuit  during- 
a  succession  of  severe  g-ales,  which  compelled  the  enemy  to 
return  to  port.  In  jNIarch  1805  they  again  sailed,  and  having- 
formed  a  junction  oft'  Cadiz  with  the  Spaniards  (against  whom 
war  had  also  been  declared),  this  formidable  fleet  quitted  the 
Mediterranean,  designing-  to  attack  the  British  possessions  in  the 
AVest  Indies.  The  combined  fleet  consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  seven  44:-gun  frigates,  one  of  -26  guns,  three  corvettes,  and 
a  brig.  Nelson,  when  he  at  length  was  apprised  of  their  course, 
unhesitatingly  jiursued  with  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates.  He  followed  them  closely,  sometimes  deceived  by  false 
intelligence,  and  at  others  making  himself  assured  of  falling  in 
with  theni ;  but  it  soon  appeared  tliat  even  the  inferior  force  of 
Nelson  was  suiiicient  to  deter  the  French  admiral,  for  suddenly 
his  course  was  altered,  and  he  conducted  liis  fleet  back  to  Europe. 
Again  Nelson  pursued,  and  on  the  19th  June  anchored  at  Gib- 
raltar. The  next  day,  he  remarks  in  his  diary,  "  I  went  on 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  16th,  1803,  and.  from  having 
my  foot  out  of  the  Victory  two  years  wanting  ten  days  ; "  in  fact, 
from  May  1803  to  August  1805  he  quitted  his  ship  but  three 
times,  each  time  upon  the  king's  service,  and  his  absence  never 
exceeded  an  hour. 

At  Gibraltar  he  obtained  no  news  of  the  French.  Once  more 
he  went  in  search  of  them,  and  after  traversing-  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  other  seas,  on  the  loth  August  he  received  orders 
to  proceed  with  the  Victory  and  Superb  to  Portsmouth.  On  his 
arrival  at  that  place,  he  learned  that  the  French  fleet,  consisting- 
of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  uO-guu  ships,  five  frigates,  and 
two  brigs,  had  been  attacked  by  Sir  Robert  Calder  with  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a  cutter,  and  a  lug-ger,  on  the  •2-2d 
July,  sixty  leag'ues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  two  sail  of  the 
French  line  captured.  The  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other 
till  the  26th,  when  the  French  bore  away  for  Vigo,  where,  having 
refitted,  they  proceeded  to  Ferrol,  and  taking  another  squadron 
from  thence,  succeeded  in  getting  into  Cadi^z.  For  not  doing- 
more,  Sir  Robert  Calder  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  adjudged 
to  be  severely  reprimanded. 
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LAST  GREAT  VICTORY  AND  DEATH. 

Nelson  again  offered  his  services,  and  they  were  willingly- 
accepted  :  he  hoisted  his  flag-  in  the  Victory,  and  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, his  birthday,  took  his  station  off  Cadiz,  where  a  rigorous 
blockade  was  instituted  to  force  the  enemy  to  sea.  From  this 
period  till  the  19th  October,  Nelson  daily  took  an  opportunity  of 
imparting  to  his  captains  the  mode  of  attack  he  purposed  to  adopt, 
not  merely  for  subduing,  but  annihilating  the  enemy ;  adding, 
"  If  his  signals  could  not  be  seen  or  clearly  understood,  no  captain 
can  do  wrong*  if  he  places  his  ship  alongside  that  of  an  enemy." 

On  the  19th,  Villeneuve  quitted  Cadiz,  and  on  the  21st,  after 
some  skilful  manoeuvring,  he  formed  the  combined  fleet  into  a 
crescent,  verging  to  leeward,  eveiy  opening  in  his  order  of 
battle  being  filled  up  by  a  ship  under  the  lee  of  the  French. 
The  number  of  the  enemy  was  fifteen  Spanish  and  eighteen 
French,  making  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line.  The  English, 
with  twenty-seven  line-of-battle  ships,  bore  down  in  two  divi- 
sions, the  van  led  by  Nelson,  the  I'ear  by  Lord  Collingwood,  who, 
on  account  of  the  van  steering  more  to  the  northward,  was  the 
first  in  action.  Whilst  running  down,  Nelson  made  his  last 
celebrated  telegraphic  signal — 

"  England  expects  every  man  will  do  his  duty," 

which  was  received  throughout  the  fleet  with  a  burst  of  acclama- 
tion hannonising  with  the  spirit  which  it  breathed.  "  Now," 
said  Nelson,  "I  can  do  no  more;  we  must  trust  to  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank  God 
for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 

It  appears  that  this  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  was  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  assured  of  victory,  but  at  the  same  time  under  a 
presentiment  that  he  himself  should  not  survive.  Fully  believ- 
ing that  his  last  hour  was  at  hand,  he  had  gone  into  his  cabin 
and  written  a  prayer,  as  also  a  paper  bequeathing-  to  the  care  of 
his  country  the  infamous  woman  who  had  been  the  only  disgrace 
of  his  life.  One  of  his  captains  found  him  calm,  but  exhibiting- 
none  of  the  exhilaration  with  which  he  had  entered  upon  the 
battles  of  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen.  It  being  known  that  there 
were  select  musketeers  throughout  the  French  ships,  many  of 
them  Tyrolese,  he  was  intreated  to  lay  aside  the  frock-coat  bear- 
ing his  various  decorations,  as  these  might  cause  him  to  be 
singled  out  by  some  experienced  marksman  ;  but,  with  a  sort  of 
infatuation,  he  refused,  saying,  "  In  honour  I  gained  them,  and 
in  honour  I  will  die  with  them."  With  difficulty  he  was  induced 
to  consent  that  two  other  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  go  into 
action  before  his  own  ;  but  he  nevertheless  pressed  on,  and  thus 
rendered  the  concession  practically  unavailing,  as  the  two  vessels 
were  thereby  prevented  from  passing  his  own.  The  Victory,  while 
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approacliino:  the  Santissima  Trinidada — Nelson's  old  adversary 
at  Cape  St  Vincent — was  severely  raked  by  the  numerous  guns 
of  that  vessel;  tit'ty  men  were  killed;  and  Nelson's  secretary, 
Mr  Scott,  fell  by  his  side.  He  was  soon  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
with  the  Santissima  Trinidada  and  Bucentaur  close  on  one  side, 
and  the  Redoubtable  equally  close  on  the  other,  so  that  he  had 
occasion  to  tire  from  both  sides.  After  the  action  had  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  supposing-  the  Redoubtable  had  suri'endered — 
for  she  was  silenced,  and  bore  no  flag — he  gave  orders,  with  his 
usual  humanity,  to  cease  tiring  upon  her.  This  order  had  been 
repeated  more  earnestly  than  before,  when  from  that  very  vessel 
he  received  his  death-wound.  It  was  at  about  a  quarter  past 
one  that  a  musket-ball  from  the  rigging  of  the  Redoubtable 
struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  carrying  part  of  the  lace  of  his 
epaulette  into  his  body.  He  fell  upon  his  face  amidst  the  blood 
of  his  slain  secretary.  As  a  sergeant  of  marines  and  two  seamen 
raised  him  up,  he  said  to  his  captain,  "  They  have  done  for  me 
at  last.  Hardy."  '■'  I  hope  not,"  replied  Captain  Hardy.  "  Yes," 
he  rejoined,  "  my  backbone  is  shot  through."  Yet  he  preserved 
so  much  presence  of  mind,  that,  while  they  were  conveying  him 
down,  he  gave  an  order  about  the  tiller-ropes,  which  he  observed 
to  have  been  injured.  He  was  laid  on  a  mattress  in  the  midship- 
mens'  berth.  Mr  Beatty  (afterwards  Sir  William)  the  surgeon 
attended  him,  and  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  that  the  wound 
was  mortal,  the  ball  having  lodged  in  the  spine ;  but  the  fact  of 
his  danger  was  concealed  from  the  crew.  Nelson  knew  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  and  intreated  his  surgeon  to  leave  him,  and 
attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful.  Whilst  lying  in  great 
agony,  he  heard  the  cheers  of  his  people  as  each  of  the  enemy 
struck,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  each  time  illumined  his  countenance. 
He  issued  his  orders  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  conversed  affec- 
tionately with  those  around  him,  frequently  thanking  God  most 
fei-vently  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  When  Hardy  came  down, 
he  eagerly  asked  how  the  day  was  going.  "  Very  well,"  said 
the  captain ;  "  ten  of  the  enemy  have  stinack."  Returning  rather 
less  than  an  hour  after,  he  took  the  hand  of  the  dying  admiral, 
and  congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a  complete  victory.  He 
expressed  gratification  on  learning  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  had  surrendered,  but  remarked,  "  I  bargained  for 
twenty."  He  recommended  Hardy  immediately  to  anchor — an 
order  which,  had  it  been  followed,  might  have  made  the  victoiy 
over  the  enemy  more  complete.  After  having  spoken  some  words 
to  his  chaplain,  he  breathed  this  sentence — and  it  was  his  last — 
"  I  thank  God  I  have  done  my  duty."  He  expired  at  half-past 
four,  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  receiving  the  fatal  wound. 

Ultimately,  the  vessels  taken  reached  the  number  required  by 
Nelson  ;  but,  from  the  neglect  of  his  order  to  anchor,  a  gale  which 
came  on  dispersed  and  sunk  several  of  them.  Still,  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar  was  a  deathblow  to  the  maritime  power  of  France  and 
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Spain,  and  proved  of  incalculable  service  to  Eng-land,  counter- 
poising; as  it  did  the  great  land  successes  of  Napoleon,  by  which 
it  appeared  as  if  our  countrj"^  must  have  otherwise  been  reduced 
in  a  few  years  to  French  domination.  The  victoi'y  was  fjained 
at  great  expense;  since,  besides  the  irreparable  loss  of  Nelson, 
there  fell  23  officers,  15  petty  otficers,  and  409  seamen  and  ma- 
rines;  Avhile  52  othcers,  57  petty  officers,  and  1177  seamen  and 
marines  were  wounded.  The  losses  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
are  scarcely  calculable,  but  must  have  been  several  thousands, 
on  account  of  the  severe  g'ales  that  followed  the  battle. 

All  that  a  g'rateful  nation  could  bestow  upon  a  dead  hero  was 
manifested  towards  the  devoted  Nelson.  His  remains  were  landed 
at  Greenwich,  and  laj'  in  gorg-eous  state  three  days.  A  public 
funeral,  attended  by  most  of  the  male  member.s  of  the  royal 
family,  took  place  in  St  Paul's  catliedral.  His  brother  was 
created  Earl  Nelson,  with  a  g-rant  of  i'6000  a-yeur:  £10,000  was 
voted  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  £100,000  for  the  pvircliase  of  an 
estate.  Statues  and  monuments  have  been  erected  to  his  memory  ; 
but  perhaps  none  is  more  characteristic  of  quiet  after  the  storms 
of  life  than  the  tomb  raised  over  his  body  in  the  crypt  of  St 
Paul's.  It  is  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  which  was  origi- 
nally prepared,  by  order  of  Cardinal  AVolsey,  for  his  own  remains. 
On  the  pedestal  are  the  words,  Horatio  Viscount  Nelson. 
His  old  friend  Colling-wood  lies  under  an  altar-tomb  on  one  side 
of  Nelson's;  and  on  the  other  is  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk, 
another  distinguished  naval  commander. 

The  character  of  Nelson  has  been  seen  displayed  in  his  actions. 
He  was  ardent  and  fearless  in  the  line  of  his  duty  to  an  extraor- 
dinary extent.  No  labour  or  sacrilice  seemed  to  him  too  gTeat 
which  promised  to  make  him  better  as  a  sailor  and  an  officer ;  no 
danger  appalled  him  where  he  saw  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding izi  an  enterprise.  There  was  in  him  a  singular  union  of 
sagacity  Avith  these  ardent  qualities ;  and  while  unwilling  to  be 
too  rea"dy  to  admit  difficulties,  yet  it  v/as  observed  that  he  gene- 
rally kept  a  steady  eye  at  the  same  time  to  the  means  by  which 
any  of  his  objects  Avere  to  be  realised.  The  originality  and  genius 
of  the  man  are  fully  shown  in  the  number  of  remarkable  expres- 
sions which  he  is  remembered  as  using  on  particular  occasions — 
his  last  signal  being  the  chief.  When  we  consider,  in  addition 
to  these  high  qualities,  his  g-enerous  and  magnanimous  natui-e— 
his  constant  readiness  to  acknowledge  merit  in  others — his  inva- 
riable humanity — we  must  admit  that  few  characters  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  Nelson  in  all  desirable  gifts.  It  clearly  appears 
that  these  qualities,  without  any  extrinsic  aid  whatever,  bore  our 
hero  onward  from  the  humblest  rank  in  the  service  that  a  gentle- 
man ever  accepts,  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  his  life  thus 
becomes  a  valuable  illustration  of  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too 
deeply  impressed,  thnt  fjood  character  and  candnct  form  the  truo 
talismau  of  success. 
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>  /,j  IVE  hundred  years  apro,  a  consideral)le  ]iart  of  France 
-\  was  under  the  rule  of  tlie  kiiij^-s  of  En^-land.  'I'tie 
^w  m;uiner  in  which  the  En<rlis]i  <z'ained  possession  of 
M  ^^i^  territories  in  that  country  is  jierliaps  not  ver}'  "-ene- 
rally  known.  \\'hen  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  fixed  liy 
conquest  his  sway  over  Euijland,  he  still  retained  his  Nor- 
man possessions.  These,  with  some  other  districts,  descended 
'°i  as  an  heritage  to  the  English  crown,  so  tliat,  in  jirocess  of 
time,  when  the  invasion  of  the  Noi-nians  was  fui-gotten,  it 
almost  appeared  as  if  the  English  had  intrudf-d  thfuiselves  into 
Normandj',  instead  of  the  Norman  dukes  having  intruded 
themselves  into  England.  With  Normandy  as  a  stronghold, 
the  English  monarchs  contrived  to  extend  their  |iossessions  in 
Fi-ance  by  means  of  wars,  for  which  it  was  always  easy  to  tind 
a  pretext.  Besides  this  odious  practice,  there  was  another  means 
of  extending  kingdoms  much  resorted  to  in  these  times.  'Ihis 
consisted  in  the  intennari-iage  of  princes  hikI  [irincesses.  AVhen 
the  son  of  an  English  Vw.v:  married  the  dnugliter  and  hv.'iress  of 
a  French  duke,  and  when  the  duke  died,  his  possessions,  inciudiiiH" 
all  the  people  upon  them,  became,  as  a  matter  (if  course,  the  liiw- 
ful  jiatrimony  of  his  daughter's  family.  V'ast  possessions,  in 
what  is  now  included  undei-  the  name  France,  were  thus  added 
to  the  English  crown.  One  of  the  mcjst  sueeping  encroarliments 
of  this  kind  aro.se  from  the  marriage  nf  a  daughter  of  Thuiles 
VI.  of  France  to  Henry  V'.  of  England.  Wbeii  Charles  VI.  died 
(1422),  the  succession  was  settled  on  his  sun-in-law  Hein-y,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  son,  Chailes  —  a  man  ot'  weak  dis]iositions. 
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Henry  V.  died  before  he  was  installed  in  tliis  splendid  acqui- 
sition, but  he  left  a  son,  Henry  VI.,  who  inherited  his  claims, 
and  though  only  a  child,  was  acknowledged  as  king'  by  the 
greater  part  of  France,  and  crowned  in  Paris.  This  event  gave 
the  English  a  much  more  extended  footing  in  France  than  they 
ever  had  before.  In  point  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
provinces  under  independent  dukes  and  counts,  tiiey  had  a  com- 
plete masteiy  in  the  countiy,  and  the  sovereigns  were  henceforth 
styled  kings  of  France  and  England. 

^\^lat,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  feelings  of  the  French  people 
on  finding  themselves  so  coolly  handed  over  to  a  foreign  power  ? 
At  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  people  at  large  were  for  the  gi-eater 
part  serfs  or  bondsmen,  under  powerful  nobles,  and  to  them  one 
king  was  generally  as  good  as  another.  Their  occasional  oppres- 
sion under  these  feudal  chiefs  was  their  principal  gTievauce,  and 
sometimes  they  arose  in  immense  numbers  and  slew  the  nobility 
and  their  families.  A  dreadful  outburst  of  this  nature  occurred 
about  the  year  1358,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  revolt  of  the 
Jacquerie.  Sometimes  much  blood  was  also  shed  by  the  conten- 
tions of  rival  dukes,  each  bringing  his  vassals  into  the  field  to 
fight  against  the  other.  A  fierce  civil  war  of  this  kind  took 
place  a  short  time  previous  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VI. 

This  young  king  being  incapable  of  ruling  in  his  own  person, 
his  government  in  France  was  conducted  by  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Gloucester.  These  noblemen  had  a  difficult  part  to  act ; 
for  Charles,  the  dauphin,  or  son  of  the  late  king  of  France,  had 
a  party  in  the  state  who  favoured  his  preferable  claims  to  the 
throne ;  and,  besides,  the  civil  broils  among  the  noblesse  and 
peasantry  kept  everything  unsettled.  The  English  power,  for- 
tified by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was,  however,  supreme.  All 
the  towns  and  forts  were  gari'isoned  with  English  soldiers ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that,  with  prudent  management,  and  with 
a  popular  monarch,  France  would  have  irrevocably  become  a 
province  of  England. 

Such  a  misfortune  for  both  countries  was  prevented  in  a  most 
singular  manner  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  peasant  girl ;  and  it  is  the 
story  of  this  ffirl  that  we  now  propose  to  tell,  and  we  tell  it  to  the 
shame  of  the^nghsh  nation — the  shame  of  bigotiy — the  shame 
of  having  cruelly  maltreated  an  innocent  and  patriotic  maiden. 

EARLY  LIFE  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  or,  as  we  translate  the  name,  Joan  of  Arc,  was 
born  in  tlie  year  1410.  Her  parents — Jacques  d'Arc,  and  his 
wife  Isabelle — were  cottagers,  who  dwelt  in  Domremy,  a  village 
on  the  borders  of  Lorraine,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  France. 
Joan  had  a  sister  who  died  young,  and  three  brothers,  who  lived 
to  reap  advantages  fi'om  their  sister's  heroism.  Jacques  d'Arc 
and  his  wife  were  honest  and  industrious  people,  who  entertained 
no  other  ambition  than  that  of  bringing  up  their  children  credit- 
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ably  in  their  own  station.  Joan  was  not  instructed  in  reading*  or 
writing — but  we  must  remember  that  such  accomplishments  wei-e 
rare  at  the  time  when  printing  was  unknown,  and  when  learn- 
ing; was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  priests.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  she  had  many  comparative  advantages ;  her  parents 
were  distinguished  for  piety  and  good  conduct,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  she  was  early  instructed  by  them  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Her  mother  taught  her  to  spin  and  to 
sew  ;  and  from  every  record  of  her  early  years,  we  may  gather 
that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  modest,  industrious,  kind-hearted 
girl ;  and  sufficiently  distinguished  for  the  fervour  of  her  religious 
impressions,  to  be  sometimes  laughed  at  by  her  companions  for 
preferring"  to  attend  church  to  joining  with  them  in  the  song  or 
the  dance.  There  are  many  testimonials  of  her  zeal  and  devotion 
in  the  exercises  of  religion,  which  she  appears  to  have  always 
performed  without  show  or  affectation.  And  often,  when  occupied 
in  the  fields  weeding  or  reaping,  she  was  knowTi  to  separate  trom 
her  companions,  and  afterwards  found  offering*  up  her  prayers  in 
some  secluded  nook.  WTien  we  add  that  she  was  also  distinguished 
by  shjTiess  and  timidity,  thoughtful  obsei-vers  may  perhaps  dis- 
cover a  key  to  her  character. 

Joan  of  Arc  has  never  been  represented  as  a  person  of  many 
words  ;  and  certainly  the  simplest  clue  to  her  extraordinary  his- 
tory would  be  found  in  considering  her  of  that  earnest,  thoughtful 
temperament,  which  broods  constantly  on  the  ideas  which  have 
once  taken  fast  hold  of  the  mind,  and  which,  when  joined  to  a 
vivid  imagination  and  high-toned  moral  feeling,  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  warm  but  sincere  enthusiast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Domremy,  on  the  road 
which  led  to  Neufchateau,  there  was  a  fine  old  beech-tree,  whose 
arching  boughs,  descending  to  the  ground,  formed  a  kind  of 
vault,  and  which,  time  out  of  mind,  had  been  called  "  the  Fairies" 
Tree."  Near  to  it  there  arose  a  spring  called  the  "  Fairies' 
Well."  The  tree  and  spring  were  the  objects  of  superstitious 
offerings  by  the  ignorant  villagers ;  but  not  so  to  Joan  of  Aj-c, 
who  would  attend  no  fetes  and  dances  in  honour  of  the  tree  or 
well ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  she  preferred  to  carry  garlands 
of  flowers  to  hang  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  in  tlie  church  of 
Domremy. 

If  we  add  that  Joan,  as  she  grew  up,  was  not  confined  to 
household  duties ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  accustomed  to 
frequent  out -door  employment,  and  often  drove  cattle  and 
horses  to  graze  and  to  water,  mounting  the  latter  with  little  or 
no  accoutrements,  which  might  well  account  for  the  equestrian 
skill  and  fearless  riding  she  afterwards  displayed,  we  believe 
we  have  related  all  by  which  her  early  gii-lhood  was  distin- 
guished. 

But,  with  her  warm  enthusiasm  and  ardent  imagination,  the 
village  girl  must  have  been  an  eager  listener  to  the  many  tales 
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of  outrag-e,  wo,  and  suffering-,  inseparable  from  the  condition 
of  lier  oppressed  country;  and  which,  from  fur  and  near,  must 
have  floated  on  the  breath  of  rumour  even  to  Domremy.  ^\'e 
learn  that,  with  one  single  exception,  the  villag-ers  were  all 
Arniag'nacs,  as  the  adherents  of  Charles  were  called,  fi-om  the 
part  which  the  Count  d'Arraagriac  took  in  the  strug-g-le;  but 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourin<r  villag-e  of  Masey  were 
of  the  rival  party  of  Burg-undians.  We  learn,  too,  that  the 
children  of  both  places  carried  out  the  factious  animosities  of 
their  eldej's  into  their  own  childish  play ;  and  that  mock  tights, 
in  which  sticks  and  stones  often  proved  dan^-erous  weapons,  were 
common  between  them.  Joan  had  fre(iuent]y  beheld  her  youti<^ 
friends  and  her  own  brothers  covered  with  blood  after  these  tiei'ce 
encounters;  and  while  such  thing's  were  proofs  of  the  strong; 
party-feeling's  which  existed  under  an  apparent  calm,  they  must 
themselves  have  kept  alive  and  kindled  the  very  enthusiasm 
from  which  they  sprung-.  Nay,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  their 
country's  troubles  came  more  nearly  home  to  the  villag-ers  of 
Domremy  than  throug'h  mimic  tig-hts,  or  the  echoing  reports  of 
far-otf  calamities.  A  party  of  Burg'undian  cavalry  drove  them, 
with  their  families  and  flocks,  from  their  peaceful  homes,  and 
compelled  them  to  take  refug'e  elsewhere.  On  this  occasion  the 
family  of  Arc  found  shelter  in  an  hostelry  at  Neufchateau,  a  town 
which,  belong'ing'  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  safe  from  agrg-res- 
sioii.  Here  they  remained  lifteen  days,  during'  which  time  it 
is  hig'hly  probable  that  Joan,  as  some  return  for  the  hospitality 
and  protection  afforded,  assisted  in  many  domestic  othces ;  at 
any  rate,  this  conjecture  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  story  of 
Joan  having-  been  servant  at  an  inn,  a  story  first  related  l)_y  a 
clii'onicler  of  the  Burgundian  faction,  and  adopted  by  Eng'lish 
liistorians. 

Joan  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  ag-e  when, 
according  to  her  own  account,  she  began  to  see  visions,  and  hear 
the  voices  of  departed  saints  calling  upon  her  to  re-establish  the 
throne  of  France.  Now  that  time  has  removed  the  mists  of 
prejudice,  and  reason,  with  many  helps  from  science  and  expe- 
rience, is  allowed  to  rule  our  opinions,  we  see  in  these  su]iposed 
l)reternatural  revelations  only  the  working's  of  an  ardent  and 
imaginative  tempei-ament.  Swayed  by  those  two  powerful  emo- 
tions, religious  and  political  enthusiasm,  Joan  was  no  impostor. 
Her  mind,  feeding  upon  itself,  had  become  in  some  measure 
deranged,  and  produced  those  impressions  which  the  simplicity 
of  her  own  nature  interpreted  as  direct  messages  from  Heaven. 
This  belief  is  indeed  the  only  satisfactory  key  to  her  conduct: 
she  believed  herself  a  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deity,  and  by  the  strength  of  this  faith  the  heroine  was  sup- 
ported. 

The  battles  of  Crevant  and  Verneuil  had  apparently  annihilated 
the  hopes  of  the  dauphin — or,  as  we  will  more  properly  call  him, 
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Charles  VII. — when  Joan  believed  herself  to  be  first  visited  by 
sufiernatural  agents.  Of  course  her  own  testimony  is  the  only 
one  afforded.  She  said  that,  when  sitting-  one  summer's  day  in 
her  father's  garden,  she  saw  a  shining  light  in  the  direction  ol 
the  church,  and  heard  a  voice  bidding  her  continue  pious  and 
good,  and  assuring  her  that  God  would  bless  her.  The  second 
vision  took  a  far  more  distinct  form.  On  this  occasion,  she  says, 
she  was  tending  her  flocks  in  the  fields  when  she  heard  the  same 
voice,  but  she  beheld  also  the  majestic  forms  of  St  Catherine  and 
St  Margaret,  while  the  voice  announced  itself  as  that  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael.  It  now  delivered  some  mj'sterious  words,  inti- 
mating that  France  should  be  delivered  from  the  English  yoke 
through  her  means.  This  second  vision  filled  her  soul  with  rap- 
ture ;  and,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  the  Most  High  for  choosing 
her  as  an  instrument  of  his  will,  she  took  a  vow  to  remain  un- 
mni'ried,  and  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her  mission. 

Her  own  family  seem  to  have  treated  these  rhapsodies  very 
lightly ;  although  it  is  reported  that  her  father,  dreading  she 
might  i)e  worked  on  hj  some  men-at-arms,  and  induced  to  follow 
the  arm}^,  declared  that  "  he  would  rather  drown  her  with  his 
own  hands,"  than  live  to  witness  such  a  thing.  Meanwhile  she 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  an  honest  yeoman,  whose  suit  was 
warmly  encouraged  by  her  parents.  Joan,  however,  positively 
refused  ;  and  the  lover  resorted  to  the  singular  expedient  of  de- 
clai-ing  she  had  promised  him  marriage,  and  citing"  her  before  u 
legal  tribunal,  believing  they  would  compel  her  to  fulfil  the 
same.  But  the  maid  undertook  her  own  defence;  and  having 
declared  on  oath  that  she  had  made  no  such  promise,  sentence 
was  given  in  her  favour.  From  this  otherwise  unimportant  in- 
cident we  may  gather  two  facts — namely,  that  Joan  was  already 
possessed  of  great  firmness,  and  that  her  character  for  honour 
and  vei-acity  stood  high. 

Public  events  now  began  to  excite  party  feeling  to  the  hi^-hest 
pitch.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  returned  to  France,  and,  in- 
cluding a  reinforcement  from  Burgundy,  had  sent  forth  a  mighty 
army  against  Charles.  He  had  intrusted  its  command  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  who  was  assisted  by  the  valiant  officers,  Sir  John 
Talbot,  Sir  John  Fastolf,  and  Sir  William  Gladsdale.  Salisbury 
having  reduced  Rambouillet,  Pithiviers,  Jargeau,  Sully,  and 
other  small  towns,  which  had  offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  to 
liis  arms,  proceeded  to  the  chief  object  of  the  enterprise,  the  siege 
of  Orleans,  a  city  which  commanded  the  Loire  and  the  entrance 
to  the  southern  provinces,  and  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Charles 
and  his  party.  Had  Orleans  been  subdued,  the  troops  of  Bed- 
ford might  easily  have  penetrated  the  open  country  bej'ond  the 
Loire,  and  have  driven  the  court  of  Charles  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
mountains  of  Auverg-ne  and  Dauphine. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  1428  that  Orleans  was  first 
invested  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury ;  but  happily  his  design  had 
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been  foreseen,  and  every  preparation  had  been  made  both  by  the 
French  king'  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  prepare  for  a  long' 
and  desperate  defence.  The  Sire  de  Gau(;ourt  was  appointed 
governor,  and  two  of  the  bravest  captains  of  tlie  age,  Pothon  de 
Xaintrailles,  and  Dunois,  tlirew  themselves,  with  a  large  bodv 
of  followers,  into  the  city,  while  the  citizens  on  tlieir  })ait 
showed  the  most  patriotic  spirit.  They  brought  to  the  common 
stock  even  a  larger  sura  than  the  heavy  taxes  they  had  imposed 
upon  themselves  ;  they  cheerfully  consented  that  their  sTiburb  of 
Purtereau,  on  the  opposite  or  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  should  be 
i-azed  to  the  ground,  lest  it  should  afford  shelter  to  the  English ; 
and  from  a  similar  motive  the  vineyards  and  gardens  within 
two  miles  of  the  city  were  laid  waste.  The  men  competent  to 
bear  arms  were  enrolled  for  that  purpose,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  employed  themselves  almost  unceasingly  in  prayer, 
and  in  beai'ing  the  relics  from  church  to  church  with  solemn  pro- 
cessions. 

The  hrst  assault  of  the  enemy  was  directed  against  the  bul- 
wark which  defended  the  approaches  of  the  bridge  on  the 
southern  bank  ;  and  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  considerable 
loss,  they  dislodged  the  towns})eople  from  the  place.  The  latter 
now  planted  themselves  at  two  towers  which  had  been  erected 
some  wa}"^  forward  on  the  bridge,  and  breaking  down  one  of  the 
arches  behind  them  for  the  security  of  the  city,  kept  up  their 
own  communication  with  it  only  by  planks  and  beams,  which 
could  be  in  a  moment  removed.  But  the  next  day  Sir  William 
Gladsdale,  finding  the  waters  of  the  Loire  sufficiently  shallow, 
waded  with  his  men  to  the  towers,  and  succeeded  in  storming 
them,  lie  then  connected  them  with  the  bulwark  already  ob- 
tained, and  formed  a  fort,  which  enabled  him  to  plant  a  battery 
against  the  a{)parently  devoted  city.  This  success,  however,  cost 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
having  ascended  one  of  these  towers  to  view  the  works,  and 
examine  more  nearly  the  enemy's  walls,  was  killed  by  a  splinter 
from  a  cannon-ball — this,  by  the  way,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
sieges  at  which  cannon  was  found  to  be  of  importance.  The 
Earl  of  Sutlblk  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  after  expe- 
riencing in  several  attacks  the  stubborn  resolution  of  the  besieged, 
he  resolved  to  surround  the  city  with  forts,  and  reduce  it  by  all 
the  horrors  of  famine. 

The  winter  was  occupied  in  the  construction  of  these  forts, 
tliough  numerous  assaults  from  the  one  party,  and  sallies  from  the 
othei-,  bore  witness  to  the  undiminished  energy  of  the  besiegers, 
iuid  the  untiring  constancy  of  the  besieged.  While  the  English 
works  remained  incomplete,  food  and  reinforcements  occasionally 
found  their  way  into  Orleans ;  and  as  the  French  troops  beyond 
ravaged  the  country,  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  cut  off 
tlie  necessary  supjilies  of  the  English.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  both 
the  stores  and  garrison  of  Orleans  sensibly  diminished ;  and  as 
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the  besieired  saw  tower  after  tower  arisinf?  to  complete  the  circle 
which  was  to  bind  them,  it  became  evident  that,  unless  some 
surprising'  effort  was  made  for  their  deliverance,  they  must  be 
overpowered  in  the  ensuing  spi-ing. 

JOAN  SETS  OUT  ON  HER  MISSION. 

The  news  of  the  events  just  related  kindled  the  fervent  ima- 
g-ination  of  Joan  to  its  highest  pitch.  For  a  time  her  visions 
and  the  instructions  of  "  her  voices"  might  have  wavered  some- 
what indistinctly,  but  now  they  clearly  indicated  two  objects 
which  she  was  to  achieve — first,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans ;  and  secondly,  that  Charles  should  be  solemnly  crowned 
at  Rheims.  In  the  latter  promise  we  may  clearly  trace  the 
influence  of  that  firm  religious  faith  which  had  always  been  so 
strong  an  element  in  Joan's  character ;  for  to  the  priests  and  to 
the  pious  among  the  populace,  Charles  was  not  a  lawful  king 
until  his  claims  were  thus  sanctified — his  head  encircled  with  the 
ancient  crown,  and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 

But  the  time  for  action  was  at  hand  ;  and  Joan  detennined 
that  her  first  step  should  be  to  seek  an  interview  with  Robert  de 
Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Vaucou- 
leurs,  and,  revealing  her  visions  to  him,  intreat  his  assistance  to 
reach  the  king's  presence.  She  dared  not  impart  her  scheme  to 
her  parents,  knowing  that  they  would  throw  additional  obstacles 
in  her  way ;  but  strong  in  the  belief  that  hers  was  a  divine  com- 
mission, that  was  to  supersede  even  the  ties  of  filial  duty,  the 
maid  had  now  recourse  to  stratagem.  She  feigned  a  strong 
desire  to  pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  her  maternal  uncle,  Durand 
Laxart,  who  resided  at  the  village  of  Petit  Burey,  situated 
between  Domremy  and  Vaucouleurs.  -She  contrived  to  have  her 
wishes  intimated  to  him,  and  Laxart  himself  came  to  fetch  his 
niece,  and  to  gain  her  parents'  consent  to  the  visit.  It  was  in 
this  manner  tliat  Joan  of  Arc  left  that  humble  home  to  which 
she  was  never  more  to  return. 

It  would  seem  that  Joan  had  a  strong  affection  for  this  uncle, 
and  much  confidence  in  him ;  for,  during  the  seven  or  eight  days 
she  remained  at  his  house,  she  confided  all  her  visions,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  to  him.  Eloquent  must  have  been  her  words,  for 
it  is  quite  clear  that  she  persuaded  Laxart  of  the  truth  of  her 
mission  ;  and  we  can  understand  with  what  rapture  Joan,  now 
about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  felt  that  thei'C  was  one 
at  least  who  treated  these  holy  revelations  with  due  respect. 
Laxart,  in  fact,  decided  on  going  to  the  governor  himself  as  a 
messensrer  from  his  niece :  but  when  he  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  mterview  with  him,  Baudricourt  treated  these  mysterious 
promises  with  the  utmost  ridicule,  and  advised  him  "  to  box  her 
ears,  and  send  her  back  to  her  parents."  Yet  so  far  from  beintr 
disheartened  bv  this  failure,  Joan  resolved  to  see  him  herself, 
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declaring:  that  she  would  jro  aluiie  if  need  be.  Ilt'r  uncle,  Imw- 
ever,  accompanied  lier. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  pcasant-g-irl  obtained 
admission  to  the  governoi';  and  when  in  his  presence,  it  was  vet 
more  difficult  to  win  from  him  a  jiatient  iiearing'.  But  .-he 
opposed  the  energy  of  a  determined  will  to  derision  and  con- 
tempt, and  determined  to  remain  at  Vaucouleurs,  almost  literally 
dividing-  her  time  between  passionate  appeals  to  the  g^overnor, 
and  fervent  pa-ayers  in  the  church. 

Once  for  a  short  time  she  returned  to  the  village  of  Petit 
Burey,  to  await  there  the  governors  answer ;  but  she  soon  came 
back  to  Vaucouleurs  to  renew  her  intreaties  and  pi'otestations, 
declaring-  that  she  must,  and  she  would  reach  the  pi-esence  of  the 
king-,  even  if  in  doing  so  "  she  wore  tlirough  her  feet  to  her 
knees."  Joan  and  her  uncle  lodged  at  Vaucouleurs  at  the  house 
of  a  cartwrig-ht,  with  whose  wife  the  maid  formed  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  being  accompanied  by  her  everywhere  when  her 
uncle  was  not  at  her  side.  This  circumstance,  carefully  recorded, 
argues,  we  think,  that  Joan  had  already  formed  a  ])lan  I'rom 
which  she  never  deviated.  In  her  after-career,  as  now,  it  was 
her  custom  in  every  town  to  choose  some  matron  of  irreproach- 
able character  as  her  companion  and  protectress.  But  to  i-etui-n 
to  Vaucouleurs.  Though  she  was  slow  in  pei'suading  the  gover- 
nor to  listen  either  to  her  promises  or  requests,  her  fervent  piety 
and  earnest  intreaties  made  a  great  imj)ression  on  the  towns- 
people. At  last  Baudricourt  consented  to  write  to  King-  Charles, 
and  refer  the  question  of  her  journey  to  his  decision.  Meanwhile 
she  had  made  two  converts  at  Vaucouleurs  of  some  importance. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  gentleman  surnamed  De  Metz,  who 
declared  that  her  tone  of  inspiration  had  convinced  him,  and  who 
promised,  ''  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman,  and  under  the  condui-t 
of  God,  to  lead  her  before  the  king."  The  other  was  Betrand  de 
Poulengy,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  present  at  her  first  inter- 
view with  Baudricourt,  and  who  also  resolved  to  escort  her  on 
her  journey.  The  fame  of  Joan  had  also  by  this  time  reached 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  sent  for  her,  considering  that,  if  she 
were  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  she  could  cure  him  of 
a  dangerous  disease  under  which  he  was  suffering.  But  Joan 
replied,  with  truthful  simplicity,  that  her  mission  was  not  to 
that  prince,  nor  had  she  such  a  g-ift  as  that  he  desired.  The 
duke  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  four  livres,  which  wei-e 
most  probably  hig-hly  acceptable;  for  though  Baudricourt,  worked 
on  by  De  Metz  and  Pouleng-y,  and  by  the  force  of  pojiular 
opinion,  was  now  consenting  to  her  departure,  the  only  assist- 
ance he  rendered  her  was  the  present  of  a  sword.  ^^  hether  the 
g"overnor  had  received  any  answer  or  not  to  the  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  the  king-,  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  was  the  honest 
J3urand  Laxart  who,  assisted  by  another  countryman,  borrowed 
the  money  wherewith  to  jmrchase  a  horse  for  Joan's  use ;  and 
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the  expenses  of  the  journey  were  defrayed  by  Jean  de  Jletz, 
thoui|:h  it  appears  he  was  afterwards  veiinhursed  by  the  king-. 
The  maid,  by  command,  as  she  said,  of  "her  voices,"  assumed 
male  attire,  which  she  wore  throug-hout  her  expedition ;  and 
Baudricourt  so  far  protected  her,  as  to  require  an  oath  from  lier 
escort  that  they  would  take  all  possible  means  to  conduct  her 
safely  to  the  court. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings  caused  great  consternation  at 
Domremy.  The  parents  of  the  maid  hastened  to  Vaucouleurs ; 
but  their  dissuasions  failed  to  shake  her  resolutions  ;  thoug-h  she 
appears  to  have  suffered  g-reatly  at  witnessing-  their  gri'ief,  and  to 
have  been  uneasy  until  she  received  their  forgiveness.  There  is 
no  doubt  this  was  shortly  awarded  to  her.  It  was  not  according 
to  human  experience  that  Joan's  immediate  family  should  have 
been  the  Urst  to  acknowledge  her  as  a  ''  prophetess ;"  but  neither 
were  they  the  last ;  and  we  hnd  that,  shortly  afterwards,  when 
at  Touraine.  she  was  joined  by  her  youngest  brother  Pierre. 
Joan  set  out  from  Vaucouleurs  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
13th  of  February  1428;  her  escort  consisting-  of  six  persons — ■ 
namely,  the  Sires  de  Poulengy  and  de  jMetz,  each  with  an 
attendant,  a  king's  archer,  and  a  certain  Colet  de  Vienne,  who  is 
styled  a  king's  messenger.  Their  direct  road  lay  through  a 
track  of  hostile  country,  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  Burg-undiau  and  English  soldiery ;  to  avoid  which 
danger  they  chose  the  most  unfrequented  by-paths,  traversed 
thick  forests,  and  forded  larg-e  rivers.  But  the  maid  seerned  in- 
different to  toil  or  danger,  lier  chief  complaint  being,  that  her 
escort  would  not  allow  her  to  stop  so  often  as  she  desired  to 
attend  public  worship  in  the  churches. 

They  crossed  the  Loire  at  Gien,  and,  now  on  friendly  ground, 
Joan  began  openly  to  declare  her  mission,  announcing  to  all 
whom  she  met  that  she  was  sent  from  God  to  crown  the  king, 
and  release  the  faithful  city  of  Orleans.  Wild  as  the  story  was, 
we  should  remember  that  it  was  an  age  when  religion  was  super- 
stition ;  and  no  wonder  that,  when  the  news  of  a  coming  deliverer 
sent  from  heaven  reached  rhe  poor  besieg-ed,  the  hard-pressed 
dispirited  band  should  welcome  this  bright  ray  of  hope  with 
renewed  contldence.  They  seemed  indeed  well  nigh  to  have 
despaired  of  human  aid.  \\'hile  Joan  was  detained  at  Vaucouleurs 
by  Baudricourt's  indecision,  the  besieged  had  besought  the  king 
once  more  to  afford  them  some  assistance ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  Charles  had  mustered  3000  men.  These, 
under  the  command  of  the  Count  of  Clermont,  were  joined  by 
1000  men  from  the  garrison,  the  plan  being  to  intercept  a  large 
convoy  of  provisions  which  Sir  John  Fastolf  was  escorting  from 
Paris.  Fastolf  opposed  only  2000  soldiers  to  this  force  ;  but  so 
liarassed,  and  weakened,  and  dispirited  must  the  French  have 
been,  that  they  were  completely  routed,  leaving  500  dead  upon 
the  field.  This  engagement  was  called  the  "  Battle  of  Herrino-s," 
Q  9  ^ 
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because  the  provisions  under  the  chargre  of  Fastolf  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  salt -fish,  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  duriujr 
Lent. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  king,  surrounded  at  the  castle  of 
Chinon,  the  retreat  he  had  chosen,  by  pusillanimous  counsellors, 
was  more  than  half  persuaded  to  abandon  Orleans  to  its  fate,  and 
at  once  take  refuge  m  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Dauphine  and 
Languedoc.  But  happily,  the  advice  of  some  more  patriotic 
spirit  prevailed,  and  no  such  craven  steps  were  taken. 

Arrived  at  the  village  of  St  Catherine  de  Fierbois,  a  few  leagues 
from  Chinon,  a  messenger  was  despatched  from  Joan  to  the  king ; 
and  though  permission  was  easily  awarded  for  her  to  proceed  to 
an  hostelry  at  the  latter  place,  much  grave  deliberation  ensued 
before  she  could  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  Some  con- 
sidered her  a  sorceress  empowered  by  the  Evil  One,  others  looked 
upon  her  as  a  mad  enthusiast,  while  not  a  few  considered  that,  at 
so  sad  a  crisis  as  the  present,  no  promised  means  of  deliverance, 
however  extraordinary,  should  be  rashly  spurned.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  receive  her 
answers  to  certain  questions  ;  and  their  report  proving  favourable, 
and  several  lords  of  the  court,  whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to 
visit  her,  beins:  forcibly  struck  by  her  fervid  piety  and  exalted 
strain  of  inspiration,  the  wavering  Charles,  after  some  further 
delay,  decided  to  receive  her. 

It  was  in  the  hall  of  Chinon,  lighted  up  for  the  occasion  with 
fifty  torches,  and  crowded  with  knights  and  nobles,  that  this 
remarkable  audience  took  place.  The  king,  the  better  to  test 
Joan's  powers,  had  so  far  disguised  himself  as  to  appear  in  plain 
clothes,  mingling  without  ceremony  among  his  courtiers,  while 
some  of  them,  splendidly  attired,  took  the  upper  places.  Undis- 
mayed at  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  or  the  gaze  of  the  spectatoi-s, 
she  advanced  with  a  firm  step,  and  with  her  acute  eye  at  once 
singled  out  the  king  in  a  moment,  and  bending  her  knee  before 
him,  exclaimed,  " God  give  you  good  life,  gentle  king ! "  "I  am 
not  the  king ;  he  is  there,"  replied  Charles,  pointing  to  one  of  his 
nobles,  and  condescending  to  a  falsehood.  "  In  the  name  of  God 
you  are  he,  and  no  other,"  returned  Joan.  "  Oh,  most  noble 
dauphin !"  she  continued,  "  I  am  Joan  the  Maid,  sent  by  God  to 
aid  you  and  your  kingdom.  I  am  ready  to  take  arms  against 
the  English.  And  I  am  commanded  to  announce  to  you  that 
you  shall  be  crowned  in  the  city  of  Rheims.  Gentle  dauphin, 
why  will  you  not  believe  me  ?  I  tell  you  that  God  has  pity  upon 
3/0U  and  upon  your  people,  and  that  St  Louis  and  Charlemagne 
are  interceding  for  you  now  before  him."  Charles  then  drew  her 
aside,  and,  after  conversing  with  her  for  some  time  in  an  under 
tone,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  her  oracular  gifts. 

^\^lile  at  Chinon,  an  incident  occurred  which  went  far  to 
strengthen  the  popular  belief  in  Joan's  powers.  A  soldier,  when 
she  was  passing  by,  addressed  some  rudeness  to  her,  to  which  she 
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g'ently  replied,  that  such  words  ill  became  a  man  who  mi^ht  be 
so  near  his  end.  The  soldier  was  drowned  that  very  day  in 
attemjuing-  to  ford  a  river,  and  Joan's  reproof  was  immediately 
reg"arded  as  a  prophecy.  The  populace,  indeed,  were  now  g-row- 
ing-  warm  in  her  behalf;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  with 
them  the  maid  always  I'etained  her  ascendancy,  while  the  faith 
of  those  more  exalted  in  rank,  and  more  about  her  person,  con- 
stantlj''  wavered ;  a  proof,  to  our  mind,  of  her  own  sincerity,  for 
the  reverse  is  always  the  case  with  a  clever  charlatan.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  more  closely  she  was  seen,  the  more  evident 
did  her  fervid  piety  and  religious  and  political  enthusiasm  appear ; 
but  the  warriors  about  her  must  also  have  discovered  that  she 
was  totally  ig-norant  of  war  and  politics,  and  unable  even  with- 
out their  mediation  to  reach  the  anny.  Charles's  doubts  re- 
turned, notwithstanding'  her  marvellous  communication  to  him- 
self, and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  university  and  parliament 
at  Poictiers.  A  long  and  tedious  theolog'ical  examination  ensued ; 
messengers  wei'e  despatched  to  Domremy  to  learn  all  the  parti- 
culars of  her  early  life ;  and  every  means  being"  resorted  to  that 
could  prove  her  spotless  purity,  the  learned  doctors — such  learn- 
ing- ! — g-ave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Charles  might  accept  her 
services  without  harm  to  his  soul. 

JOAN  TAKES  PART  IN  THE  WAR. 

Joan  being  now  recog-nised  as  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  almost 
hopeless  cause  of  France,  she  was  equipped  with  a  suit  of  knig-ht's 
armour,  and  furnished  with  a  certain  sword,  which  she  de- 
scribed as  being  marked  with  five  crosses,  and  lying-,  with 
other  arms,  in  the  church  vault  of  St  Catherine  at  Fierbois.  A 
messenger  was  sent  thither,  and  the  old  neglected  weapon — said 
by  some  to  have  belong-ed  to  the  redoubtable  Charles  Martel — was 
found  precisely  in  the  spot  she  had  mentioned.  This  was  inter- 
preted as  a  new  proof  of  her  supernatural  powers;  but  surely  it 
is  very  possible  that  she  might  have  seen  the  sword  during-  *her 
stay  at  Fierbois,  when,  there  is  no  doubt,  according-  to  her  usual 
custom,  she  attended  mass.  She  was  also  provided  with  a  banner 
of  white,  strewn  with  the^/Ieurs-dc-lis  of  France,  and  bearing  the 
ti<j:ure  of  the  Saviour  in  his  glory,  with  the  inscription,  Thesus 
Maria.  This  was  made  under  her  own  direction,  according  to 
the  instructions  she  said  she  had  received  from  her  "  voices."  A 
brave  knio-ht,  named  the  Sire  d'Aulon,  was  appointed  her  esquire, 
and  a  good  old  friar,  Father  Pasquerel,  her  confessor;  and  she  had 
two  heralds  and  two  pages. 

Amid  the  doubts  and  difficulties  and  trials  to  which  Joan  had 
been  subjected,  two  months  had  slipped  away;  so  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  April  before  these  preparations  were  completed,  and  the 
maid  appeared  at  Blois.  She  made  her  entry  on  horseback,  in 
complete  ai*mour,  but  with  her  head  imcovered,  her  beautiful 
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chestnut  hair  braided  across  her  forehead,  and  falling'  upon  lier 
neck,  thouii'h  not  descending  lower  than  her  shoulders.  Her 
fame  had  already  so  roused  the  soldiers'  flag:ging'  spirits,  and  her 
appearance  was  so  imposing-,  that,  confident  now  of  divine  Kup])ort, 
numbers  who  had  flung-  down  their  arms  in  despair,  rallied  round 
the  standard  of  the  maid ;  and  thus  neai-ly  GOUO  men  were 
assembled.  The  indolent  monarch  had  again  withdrawn  to  the 
retirement  of  Chinon;  but  his  most  valiant  captains,  De  Boussac, 
De  Culant,  La  Hire,  De  lletz,  and  De  Lore,  were  ready  for  the 
field. 

It  had  not  been  quite  decided  whether  Joan  was  to  control  the 
troops,  or  only  cheer  them  by  her  presence  and  promises  of 
divine  assistance.  But  this  was  not  long-  a  point  of  dispute;  the 
rising  enthusiasm  among  the  common  people  was  so  marked,  that 
the  chiefs,  per  force,  gave  way.  One  ot  her  first  steps  was  the  bold 
endeavour  to  refonn  the  morals  of  the  camp  by  ex]ielling  all  bad 
characters  from  it,  and  by  calling  upon  the  men  to  prepare  for 
battle  by  confession  and  prayer.  Trom  Blois,  the  maid  now 
dictated  a  letter  to  the  English  captains  before  Orleans,  com- 
manding them,  under  pain  of  vengeance  from  heaven,  to  yield — • 
not  only  that  city,  but  all  the  towns  of  which  they  had  unjustly 
acquired  possession.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  she  had  directed 
the  scribe  to  write,  "  Yield  to  the  king;"  but  that  he,  instigated  no 
doubt  by  the  warriors  about  her,  had  written,  "  Yield  to  the 
maid" — a  striking  proof  that  Joan  was  at  this  time  used  rather 
as  an  instrument  by  those  near  her  person,  than  looked  up  to 
and  implicitly  obeyed  as  one  divinely  inspired. 

The  English  affected  to  treat  her  summons  with  scorn;  but 
the  fame  of  the  maid  must  already  have  reached  them,  with  even 
exaggerated  reports  of  her  supernatural  endowments;  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  English,  in  their  hearts,  believed  one  of  two 
things:  either  that  she  was  inspired  by  God,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  sin  in  opposing  her;  or,  according  to  the  jwpular  faith 
of  the  period,  that  she  was  strengthened  by  Satanic  agency — the 
latter  being  by  no  means  an  encouraging  prospect  for  the  enemy. 
As  for  the  wretched  besieged,  they  were  now  reduced  to  the 
utmost  need;  and  the  first  object  of  the  French  chiefs  was  to 
convey  food  into  the  city.  They  had  for  some  time  been  collect- 
ing two  convoys  of  provisions  for  this  purpose:  and  Joan,  now 
asserting  her  authority,  insisted  they  should  proceed  Avith  one  of 
them  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Loire ;  while  her  colleagues 
proposed  the  southern  bank,  believing  this  to  be  more  weakly 

fuarded  by  the  English.  Unable  to  alter  her  decision,  and  yet 
istrusting  her  judgment,  they  took  advantage  of  her  ignoi-ance 
of  the  country,  and  persuaded  her  that  they  were  still  on  the 
northern  bank  when  really  traversing  the  southern  one.  After 
two  days'  march,  Joan  discovered  the  deception,  and  broke  out 
into  angry  reproaches  at  finding  that  the  Loire  still  flowed  between 
her  and  the  beleaguered  city.     It  really  did  seem  that  her  plan, 
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as  it  turned  out,  would  have  been  the  safer.  The  nig-ht  was 
cominj;'  on,  a  storm  was  raging-,  and  the  wind  was  dead  against 
them,  so  that  the  boats  Dunois  had  broug-ht  to  receive  the  sup- 
pHes  bade  fair  to  be  of  httle  use.  However,  the  maid  insisted  they 
should  be  immediately  put  on  board,  althoug-h  the  chiefs  now 
counselled  delay.  Joan  assured  them  that  the  wind  would 
change ;  which  really  happened,  and  the  welcome  convoy  reached 
Orleans  in  safety. 

It  was  Joan's  wish  that  the  army  who  had  accompanied  her 
should  throw  themselves  into  the  citj',  and  without  delay  attack 
the  Enirlish,  and  force  them  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the  captains 
declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  return  to  Blois,  for  the  purpose 
of  escorting  the  second  convoy  of  provisions.  Finding  that  she 
could  not  shake  this  determination,  which,  till  the  present  moment, 
had  been  kept  secret  from  her,  she  still  obtained  a  promise  that 
this  second  convoy  should  be  brought  by  the  northern  bank 
through  Beauce,  as  she  had  on  the  former  occasion  directed. 
She  likewise  stipulated  that  Father  Pasquerel  and  the  other 
priests  should  remain  with  the  army  to  preserve  its  morality, 
and  perform  the  relig-ious  ceremonies  on  which  she  insisted. 
While,  for  herself,  she  undertook,  at  the  intreaty  of  Dunois,  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  and  share  its  fortunes.  According-ly 
slie  stepped  into  his  boat,  standard  in  hand,  and  was  followed  by 
the  brave  La  Hire  and  several  others.  Two  hundred  lances 
crossed  in  other  boats.  They  must  actually  have  embarked  close 
under  an  English  fort ;  but  the  besieg-ed  had  sallied  out  in  another 
direction  to  draw  otf  the  enemy's  attention. 

It  was  late  in  the  evennig-  of  the  29th  of  April  1429  when 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city,  having-  certainly  surmounted 
dangers  and  difficulties  enoug-h  in  reaching  the  place  to  conhrm 
the  popular  belief  in  her  divine  protection.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
mised deliverer  had  come,  heralded  by  the  lightning  and  the 
thunder,  and  the  first  sign  of  her  beneticent  power  was  to 
bring  plenty  to  the  starving  people.  No  wonder  that  their 
already  excited  imaginations  were  yet  more  keenly  affected  by 
gratitude  and  hope,  or  that  they  thronged  round  her  with  eager 
acclamations  and  devotion.  Women,  children,  and  old  men 
pressed  near  to  touch  even  her  armour,  or  the  white  charger 
on  which  she  rode,  fondly  believing  they  thus  drew  down  a 
blessing. 

Notwithstanding  her  fatigue,  and  notwithstanding  it  was 
nearly  midnight,  the  maid  first  proceeded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted  by  torch-light.  She  then 
selected  her  dwelling,  according  to  her  usual  practice,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  ladies  of  the  city,  and  retired 
to  rest,  contenting  herself  for  refreshment  with  a  piece  of  bread 
soaked  in  wine  and  water,  although  a  splendid  repast  had  been 
prepared  for  her,  and  although  she  had  not  tasted  food  since 
early  in  the  morning.      The  house  in  which  Joan  lodged  at 
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Orleans  is  still  shown.  The  interior  has  been  altered ;  but  it  is 
believed  by  antiquaries  that  the  street-front  is  the  same  as  in  lier 
time. 

The  next  merning:  the  maid  had  a  conference  with  Dunois 
and  others,  at  which  her  advice  was  to  proceed  immediately  to 
action ;  but  her  opinion  was  ovenniled,  and  it  was  decided  they 
should  wait  the  arrival  of  the  second  convoy  of  provisions.  Mean- 
while, though  she  spoke  confidently  of  raising  the  sieii^e,  she  seemed 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  save  bloodshed ;  and  directed  an  archer  to 
shoot,  attached  to  his  arrow,  a  letter  of  warning  into  the  English 
lines.  She  also  advanced  along  the  bridge,  and  herself  exhorted 
them  in  a  loud  voice  to  depart.  However,  as  before,  they  treated 
her  threats  with  insult  and  ridicule  ;  but  their  derision  was  pro- 
bably only  the  readiest  mask  for  real  apprehension.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  that  the  English  were  cowed ;  for,  setting  aside  any 
dread  of  the  supernatural,  they  must  at  any  rate  have  felt  that 
the  exertions  of  the  last  seven  months  were  set  at  nought,  since 
the  besieged  were  again  well  stocked  with  provisions,  and  full  of 
hope.  They  must  indeed  have  been  dispirited  ;  lor  when  the 
second  convoy  drew  near,  they  suffered  the  heroic  Joan  and  La 
Hire  to  sally  forth  and  escort  it,  without  so  much  as  raising  one 
note  of  defiance,  or  one  man  stirring  to  intercept  the  wagons  and 
herds  which  came  to  enrich  the  cit}^ ! 

Fatig'ued  with  this  exertion,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
bed ;  but,  as  it  is  reported,  she  was  too  much  agitated  to  sleep. 
At  the  same  time,  unknown  to  her,  a  part  of  the  garrison,  flushed 
with  the  morning's  success,  had  sallied  out  and  attacked  the 
English  bastille  of  St  Loup.  Suddenly  Joan  started  from  her 
couch,  and,  procuring  her  banner,  darted  full  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  uproar;  when  she  reached  the  scene  of  action,  she 
plunged  headlong  among  the  combatants.  The  battle  raged 
fiercely  for  three  hours,  but  it  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
English;  all  of  whom  found  within  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  put 
to  the  sword,  except  fortj'  prisoners,  and  a  few  who,  having 
disguised  themselves  in  priests'  garments,  were  saved  at  the 
intercession  of  the  maid. 

The  next  day,  the  5th  of  May,  was  the  festival  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  as  such  was  religiously  kept  by  the  French.  No  new 
attack  was  made  on  the  enemy  ;  but  the  day  was  devoted  to 
pi-ayers  and  thanksgivings,  in  which  Joan,  as  usual,  was  fore- 
most. Tbe  following  morning,  however,  accomjianied  by  La 
Hire  and  other  chiefs,  another  onset  was  made,  and  after  a  day's 
hard  fighting,  their  success  was  so  decided,  that  only  one  fort — 
although  this  was  the  strongest — remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  A  body  of  French  troops  was  planted  for  the  night  on 
•the  northern  shore,  but  Joan  returned  into  the  city,  having  been 
slightly  wounded  in  the  fort. 

It  was  tlie  Bastille   des   Tournelles  which  the  English  still 
retained.     This  fort  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the  broken 
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bridge  with,  its  massy  -wall ;  on  tlie  land-side  was  a  formidable 
bulwark,  with  a  deep  ditch  tilled  with  the  waters  of  the  Loire. 
It  was  commanded  by  the  brave  Gladsdale,  and  picked  soldiers ; 
and  notwithstandiniT  Joan's  wonderful  achievements,  the  French 
chiefs  could  not  hide  their  misg-iving-s  as  to  her  future  success. 
They  wished  to  rest  content  with  the  freedom  of  communication 
now  opened  to  the  provinces,  and  to  delay  any  further  attack 
until  they  should  receive  fresh  reinforcements.  But  Joan  would 
not  listen  to  such  arguments.  She  talked  again  of  her  celestial 
advisers,  and  persisted  in  setting  out.  Not,  however,  till  she 
had  actually  left  the  city,  followed  by  an  eager  multitude,  was 
she  joined  by  the  chiefs,  who  now  determined  to  share  her  perils, 
and  whose  valiant  conduct  certainly  proved  that  their  hesitation 
had  not  proceeded  from  fear. 

In  proportion  as  the  French  were  elated  by  Joan's  presence, 
so  were  the  English  panic-stricken.  It  was  an  age  in  which 
all  classes,  learned  as  well  as  ignorant,  believed  in  diabolical 
agency  and  witchcraft ;  and  hence  the  English  soldiery  could 
scarcely  be  considered  poltroons  for  quailing  before  one  whom 
they  imagined  to  be  a  sorceress.  The  English  commanders  tried 
to  rally  their  men,  but  they  could  neither  persuade  them  to 
assist  their  comrades,  nor  to  attack  the  city  while  deprived  of 
its  best  defenders.  Gladsdale,  in  the  Bastille  des  Tournelles, 
was  left  to  his  own  resources;  fortunately,  his  500  men  of  gar- 
rison were  the  flower  of  the  English  army,  and  his  fortifica- 
tions were  of  amazing  strength,  so  that  his  resistance  was  long 
and  desperate.  A  well-sustained  discharge  both  from  bows  and 
tirearms  was  kept  up ;  and  as  quickly  as  scalin^'-ladders  were 
placed,  they  were  he^ii  down  by  hatchets  and  mallets.  It 
was  about  ten  in  the  morning  that  the  assault  had  begun,  and 
about  noon  when  Joan  planted  a  ladder  against  the  walls, 
and  began  ascending.  But  an  arrow  from  the  fort  pierced 
through  her  corslet,  wounding  her  in  the  neck,  and  she  fell  into 
the  ditch  beneath.  The  English  were  pressing  down  to  make 
her  their  prisoner,  when  she  was  rescued  by  her  countrymen,  and 
carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  agony  of  her  wound  drew  a 
few  tears  from  her  eyes ;  but  she  plucked  out  the  arrow  with  her 
owTi  hands,  and  assured  the  bystanders  that  she  had  received 
consolation  from  her  two  saints.  She  desired  that  the  wound 
should  be  quickly  dressed,  and  insisted  on  hastening  back  to 
head  the  troojis,  who,  although  the  conflict  had  been  suspended 
in  her  absence,  were  no  way  disheartened  by  this  accident,  as 
they  now  remembered  she  had  more  than  once  foretold  that  she 
should  be  wounded. 

Refreshed  by  this  short  rest,  and  yet  more  inspirited  by  her 
return,  they  lushed  with  fresh  ardour  on  the  English,  who 
quailed  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden  appearance  in  anns  of 
her  whom  they  had  hurled  down,  and  whom  they  thought  they 
had  seen  at  the  point  of  death.     Bewildered  by  their  fears,  some 
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of  them  declared  they  saw  angelic  forms  figliting:  on  the  side  of 
the  French  ;  while  the  more  matter-of-fact  party  were  dismayed 
at  hearing  that  another  body  of  the  townspeople  had  advancecl  to 
the  broken  arch,  where  they  were  keeping  up  a  murderous  tire, 
and  endeavouring,  by  the  aid  of  beams  ot  wood,  to  force  a  pas- 
sage. Sir  William  (iladsdale,  thus  sorely  pressed,  resolveu  to 
withdraw  from  the  outer  bulwarks,  and  concentrate  his  remain- 
ing force  within  the  towers.  While  attempting  to  do  this,  he 
came  full  in  the  sight  of  Joan,  who  cried  out  to  him  to  sur- 
render ;  but,  heedless  of  her  summons,  he  pursued  his  way 
along  the  drawbridge.  At  this  moment  a  cannon-ball  from 
the  French  batteries  broke  the  drawbridge  asunder,  and  Glads- 
dale,  with  his  most  valiant  followers,  perished  in  the  stream. 
The  victory  was  now  complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  garrison 
of  the  Tournelles  were  already  slain,  and  the  remaining  200 
yielded  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  The  loss  of  the 
English  before  Orleans  amounted  to  between  7000  and  8000 
men. 

This  remarkable  engagement,  which  relieved  Orleans,  took 
place  on  the  7th  of  May  1429.  At  the  close  of  the  struirgle,  Joan, 
according  to  her  prediction,  returned  by  the  way  of  the  bridge. 
It  was  indeed  a  triumphal  entry.  The  joy-bells  rang  from  all  the 
churches,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people  rent  the  air.  The 
Te  Deum  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral,  whither  the  people 
flocked  to  offer  up  their  grateful  thanks ;  and  the  victorious 
troops,  proud  to  relate  particulars,  were  surrounded  by  eager 
listeners.  But  the  holy  maid  was  the  centre  of  all  hearts  and 
eyes ;  and  Dunois  and  the  other  captains  who  attended  her  as 
she  entered  presumed  not  to  take  any  merit  to  themselves.  The 
next  morning,  Sunday  the  8th  of  May,  the  English,  with  heavy 
hearts,  began  their  retreat  towards  Mehun-sur-Loire,  after  com- 
mitting their  remaining  lodg-ments  and  redoubts  to  the  flames. 
For  want  of  the  means  of  ti'ansport,  they  left  behind  their  bag- 
gage, and  the  sick  and  wounded  ;  and  they  had  at  the  last  moment 
challenged  the  enemy  to  come  out  in  battle  array,  and  meet 
them  on  the  open  field.  But  Joan  wisely  dissuaded  them  from 
so  rash  a  waste  of  life  and  energy,  crying,  "  In  the  name  of  God, 
let  them  depart,  and  let  us  go  and  give  thanks  to  God  ! "  And 
so  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  high  mass. 

The  first  part  of  Joan's  promise  had  now  been  achieved,  the 
result  showing  how  much  may  be  done  in  cases  of  the  worst 
emergency  by  one  eager  and  dauntless  mind.  Her  heroism 
in  relieving  the  long-beleaguered  city,  procured  her  from  this 
time  the  title  of  Pucelle  d'Orleans — Maid  of  Orleans — by 
which  she  is  still  chiefly  known  in  France.  In  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  succour  which  the  perplexed  citizens  of  Orleans 
liad  received  through  her  instrumentality,  they  set  apart  the  8th 
of  May  for  devotional  exercises,  and  this  day  is  still  held  sacred 
as  a  holiday  in  Orleans. 
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ATTENDS  CHARLES  S  CORONATION  AND  COURT. 

The  day  after  the  raising-  of  the  siege,  Joan  beg-an  the  pre- 
parations for  her  departure.  Until  the  king-  should  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  she  considered  her  mission  but  half  fulfilled ;  and 
neither  elated  with  her  triumphs,  and  the  homage  she  was  re- 
ceiving-, nor  wearied  with  her  toils,  she  left  Orleans  on  the  10th 
of  May,  and  arrived  at  Blois  the  same  day.  Indeed  the  only 
way  to  account  for  the  immense  bodily  fatigue  Joan  so  surpris- 
ingly endured — even  granting  her  to  have  had  from  nature  and 
a  hardy  training  a  most  robust  constitution — is  to  allow  largely 
for  that  kind  of  artiticial  strength  derived  from  the  excitement  of 
her  mind. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  miraculous  fulfilment  of  her 
first  prediction,  Charles  did  not  at  present  yield  to  her  urgent 
inti'eaties  that  he  would  undertake  an  expedition  to  Rheims.  It 
seemed  necessary  previously  to  reduce  other  places  on  the  Loire 
which  were  still  held  by  the  English  ;  and,  as  if  the  chiefs  whom 
Joan  had  left  at  Orleans  were  of  the  same  opinion  (or  it  is  not 
unlikely  they  were  anxious  to  win  some  laurels  unshared  by  the 
heroine),  scarcely  had  she  departed,  when  they  resolved  to  attack 
Jargeau,  a  place  now  defended  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  several 
hundred  men.  But  after  many  days  being  vainly  spent,  and 
little  progress  made,  Joan  came  to  their  assistance  ;  and  chiefly, 
there  is  no  doubt,  fVom  the  ardour  with  which  her  presence  in- 
spired the  troops,  tiie  town  was  taken.  Yet  here  the  maid  met 
with  an  accident  very  similar  to  that  which  she  had  encountered 
at  Orleans  :  she  was  a  second  time  thrown  from  a  scaling-ladder 
M'hich  she  had  planted  into  the  fosse  or  ditch ;  on  this  occasion 
by  a  huge  stone  which  rolled  from  the  wall,  struck  her  on  the 
helmet,  and  hurled  her  down.  Although  much  hurt,  she  was 
able  to  rise  again  immediately,  and  to  lead  on  the  soldiers,  still 
crying  that  victory  was  sure.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  made 
prisoner  in  this  furious  encounter. 

The  fall  of  Jarg-eau  deterred  other  garrisons  from  resistance ; 
and  Talbot,  now  at  the  head  of  the  English  forces,  gathered  them 
into  one  body,  and  began  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the  Seine.  In 
his  way  he  met  Fastolf  with  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men ;  but 
the  French  at  the  same  time  received  an  accession  of  the  like 
number,  under  the  command  of  Arthur  de  Richemont,  the  con- 
stable of  France. 

It  was  now  the  policy  of  the  combined  chiefs  to  overtake  the 
English  army  in  its  retreat;  and  on  the  18th  of  June  they  came 
up  with  it  near  the  village  of  Patay.  So  dispii-ited  were  the 
English— so  subdued  by  their  late  reverses — so  awe-stricken  at 
the  idea  of  the  maid's  supernatural  powers,  that  they  offered  but 
slig-ht  resistance  to  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  French.  Fastolf, 
who  had  been  on  former  occasions  renowned  for  his  bravery, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fly — an  act  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
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deprivctl  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Lord  Scales,  Lord  Huiigrer- 
ford,  and  otlier  Englishmen  of  rank,  fell  into  the  Iiands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  even  the  brave  Talbot  surrendered  to  Xain- 
trailles.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  battle  was  reckoned  at 
between  4000  and  5000  men,  of  whom  between  2000  and  3000 
were  killed,  the  remainder  being  taken  prisoners.  It  is  an  ex- 
traordinar}'  fact,  though  on  all  hands  accredited,  that  the  French 
lost  but  one  man,  an  esquire  in  the  company  of  the  Count  of 
Armagnac.  Joan  of  Arc  performed  in  this  battle  prodigies  of 
valour ;  but  as  soon  as  the  victory  was  decided,  and  while  the 
French  soldiers  were  eagerly  pursuing  the  fugitives,  she  busied 
herself  in  staying  the  carnage,  and,  like  a  true  woman,  in  tending 
the  wounded,  and  in  affording  religious  consolations  to  the 
dying. 

The  maid,  with  the  chief  captains  of  the  army,  repaired  to 
Sully  to  render  to  Charles  an  account  of  the  victory.  Xain- 
trailles,  in  a  chivalrous  spirit,  requested  to  be  allowed  to  release 
his  prisoner,  the  brave  Talbot,  without  ransom  —  a  permission 
which  was  graciously  awarded  to  him.  The  aspect  of  affairs 
was  now  so  pleasing,  that  though  doubts  and  difficulties  still 
lay  in  the  way  of  Charles's  expedition  to  Kheims,  he  at  least 
listened  to  Joan's  intreaties  with  patience  and  attention. 

Collecting  10,000  or  1-2,000  men  at  Gien,  Charles  commenced 
his  march,  accompanied  by  Joan  and  his  bravest  captains,  and 
with  little  difficulty  took  Troyes  and  several  other  towns  in  his 
way.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  July  Charles  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Rheims,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  retinue,  and  followed  by  the  whole  army,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  riding  at  his  side,  and  being-  the  chief  object  of  attraction 
to  the  people.  It  was  at  once  decided  that  the  coronation  should 
take  place  without  delay  ;  and  short  as  the  time  was  for  pre- 
paration, everything  was  in  readiness  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  tide  of  fortune  so  clearly  turned,  that  a  crowd  of 
strangers  hastened  to  the  city  to  witness  the  solemnity  about  to 
take  place,  while  a  great  number  of  men-at-arms  came  to  offer 
their  sei'vices  to  the  king. 

Before  the  coronation,  Charles  received  knighthood  from  the 
Duke  d'Alen^on.  And  early  in  the  morning,  the  princes  and 
prelates  who  had  accompanied  the  king  in  this  prosperous  jour- 
ney assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Isotre-Dame,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place.  But  not  one  was  looked  on  with  such 
woncler  and  respect  as  Avas  Joan  of  Arc,  for  to  her  was  attributed 
all  the  successes  which  had  brought  about  this  happy  result. 
Thus,  during  the  whole  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  she  stood  close 
to  the  altar,  with  her  banner  unfurled  in  her  hand. 

Immediately  the  holy  rites  were  concluded,  the  maid  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  crowned  monarch,  her  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  her  whole  deportment  testifying  the 
most  lively  emotion. 
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"  Gentle  king:,"  she  exclaimed,  "  now  is  fulfilled  the  pleasure 
of  God,  who  willed  that  I  should  raise  the  sieg'e  of  Orleans,  and 
conduct  you  to  receive  here  the  anointing'  oil,  showing'  you  to 
be  the  king  to  whom  belongs  the  kingdom." 

It  is  evident  that  she  now  looked  upon  her  mission  as  fully 
accomplished,  and  would  willingly  have  retired  from  the  gaiety 
of  the  court  and  the  triumphs  which  attended  her.  The  very 
day  of  the  coronation,  Joan  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Lille.  It  is  too 
long  to  translate  entire ;  but  in  it  she  endeavours,  by  many  re- 
ligious persuasions,  to  draw  back  the  duke  to  his  allegiance,  advis- 
ing him,  if  he  must  play  the  warrior,  to  go  and  fight  the  Saracens. 
During  her  sojourn  at  Rheims  the  young  heroine  had  the 
happiness  of  meeting  her  father,  and  her  uncle  Laxart,  who  had 
been  drawn  thither  to  enjoy  her  triumph.  At  this  time  the  maid 
was  at  the  summit  of  her  glory ;  yet  was  she  in  no  way  elated 
by  the  homage  she  received,  or  changed  in  her  deportment  from 
that  of  the  simple  modest  peasant  girl.  When  some  one  said  to 
her,  "  Not  in  any  book  are  such  great  things  related  as  those  j'ou 
have  done,"  she  answered,  "  The  Lord  has  a  book  in  which  not 
every  scholar  can  read,  however  learned  he  may  be.  I  am  only 
God's  minister." 

The  sight  of  Joan's  father  and  uncle  probably  recalled  forcibly 
to  her  mind  the  dear  ties  of  home,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  peaceful 
country  life.  Besides,  her  mission  seemed  finished,  and  hence- 
forth there  was  nothing  to  detain  her  at  court.  It  was  now  that 
she  intreated  the  king  to  allow  her  to  return  to  Domremy ;  but 
Charles  was  so  anxious  still  to  keep  her  near  him,  that  she  dared 
not,  or  would  not,  refuse  him.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of 
her  name  and  her  presence,  there  is  no  wonder  at  this  desire  on 
his  part;  but  it  is  certain  that  Joan's  intreaties  were  ui'g-ent,  and 
that  she  consented  to  remain  very  much  against  her  will. 

A  marked  chang'e  was  ol)servable  in  the  maid  from  this 
period.  She  still  displayed  the  same  courage  in  action,  and  the 
same  fortitude  in  pain ;  but  she  no  longer  opposed  her  own 
ojiinions  to  those  of  the  French  chiefs,  and  seemed  no  longer  as- 
sm'ed  that  she  was  acting  under  the  especial  guidance  of  Heaven. 
With  the  view  v.'e  have  taken  of  Joan's  character,  all  this 
agrees  most  naturally.  She  had  proposed  to  herself  but  two 
olijects — the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  the  coronation 
of  the  dauphin;  and  now  that  they  were  so  happily  accomplished, 
her  mind,  previously  strained  to  its  highest  pitch,  must  naturally 
have  sought  an  interval  of  repose.  To  us  there  is  scarcely  anj^- 
thing  more  touching  in  her  whole  career  than  this  home-sick 
yearning  for  "  green  Lorraine,"  and  its  quiet  joys,  after  the 
fever  of  battles  and  the  flush  of  triumph.  Alas,  that  the  long- 
ings of  her  simple  faithful  heart  were  not  gratified  !  Alas,  that 
the  heroic  self-denying  girl  should  have  been  the  victim  of 
selfish  policy ! 
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Charles  remained  but  three  days  at  Rheims,  setting:  out  on 
the  QOth  of  July  on  a  pilirvimag-e  of  thanksfriving  to  the  tomb 
of  a  certain  saint,  situated  about  five  leaijues  distant.  The  little 
town  of  Vailly  speedily  submitted ;  and  the  more  important 
towns  of  Laou  and  Soissons  sent  deputations,  bearing'  their  keys, 
to  the  king.  Charles  went  tirst  to  Soissons,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  where,  dur- 
ing his  stay  of  three  days,  he  received  the  happy  tidings  of  the 
voluntaiy  submission  of  various  other  places.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Chateau-Thierry,  which  was  defended  by  a  hostile  garrison  ; 
but  the  townspeople  were  favourable  to  the  French,  and  when 
the  maid  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  the  royal  army, 
either  real  fear  or  superstitious  terror  prevailed,  for  the  garrison 
offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  obtained  permission  to  carry 
away  their  arms  and  baggage. 

Charles  remained  at  Chateau-Thierry  some  days ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Joan  obtained  from  him  a  boon  by  which  she  was 
fondly  remembered  for  nearly  four  centuries.  She  declined  all 
honours  and  presents  for  herself,  beseeching  only  that  henceforth 
her  native  village  might  be  free  from  any  kind  of  impost !  The 
official  document  granting  this  privilege  bears  the  date  of  July 
31,  1429;  and  until  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  which  swept 
away  many  a  touching  memorial,  the  registers  of  taxes,  still 
keeping  the  name  of  Domremy  on  their  list,  wrote  always  against 
it,  "  Nothing,  for  the  maid's  sake!" 

The  marches  and  successes  of  the  king  and  the  royal  army 
soon  brought  tliem  near  Paris,  and  the  people  of  the  capital, 
who  were  of  the  English  or  Buro-undian  party,  began  to  tremble. 
However,  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  gone  to 
Normandy  on  the  affairs  of  that  province,  inspired  the  Parisians 
with  fresh  courage,  especially  as  he  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  archers  and  men-at-arms.  In  a  few  days  they  had  still 
further  reinfoi'cements,  so  that  the  English  commander  found 
himself  at  last  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  No  longer  dread 
ing  the  French  army,  he  made  his  way  to  Montereau,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  whence  he  despatched  a  letter 
of  defiance  to  Charles. 

"  Your  master,"  said  the  king  to  the  herald  who  brought  the 
letter,  "  complains  that  he  cannot  find  me ;  but  he  needs  not 
complain  much  longer,  for  I  am  seeking  him."  It  was  during 
the  march  to  Pai-is  that  a  circumstance  occurred  not  altogether 
creditable  to  Joan's  command  of  temper.  The  victories  of  the 
Fren(-h  had  lendered  the  soldiers  insolent  and  unruly,  and  the 
Pucelle  could  no  loii<>'er  maintain  that  moral  discipline  on  which 
she  so  constantly  insisted.  On  one  occasion  her  wrath  was  so 
great,  that  she  struck  one  of  the  soldiers,  w-hose  proceedings 
incensed  her,  with  the  flat  of  her  sword ;  in  which  somewhat 
ignoble,  though  veiy  characteristic  action,  the  weapon  broke.  It 
was  the  sword  found  iu  the  church  of  Fierbois,  and  supposed  to 
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liave  been  miracuknisly  described  by  her.  It  is  related  that  tlie 
king  was  inuuh  annoyed  at  this  catastrophe,  and  bhimed  Joan  lor 
not  nsing  a  stout  stick  instead  of  this  famous  \vea]>on. 

From  the  heijrhts  of  St  Denis  the  kinij  belield  his  ancient 
capital,  and  an  assault  was  g-iven,  in  the  month  of  September, 
on  the  same  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Rue  Tiaversiere.  But 
though  the  personal  exertions  of  the  maid  were  as  great  as  on 
foi-mer  occasions,  a  spirit  of  fear  and  distrust  seemed  to  have 
cre]it  in  among  the  troops,  and  her  eflorts  were  far  from  being 
ably  seconded.  Even  the  ardour  of  the  king  was  cooled,  and  he 
did  not  himself  ajtproach  nearer  than  St  Denis.  Joan,  however, 
led  her  troops  across  the  first  ditch  without  much  difficulty  ;  but, 
contrary  to  her  expectations,  she  found  the  second,  which  was 
deeper  and  wider,  full  of  water.  It  is  astonishing  that  no  one 
had  apprised  her  of  this  obstacle,  for  it  must  have  been  familiar 
to  many  of  the  soldiers.  Not  easily  disconcerted,  she  called 
loudly  for  fagots  and  fascines ;  and  meanwhile  endeavoured  with 
her  lance  to  sound  its  depths,  and  discover  where  they  had  best 
risk  a  passage. 

A  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  already  sought  sanc- 
tuary in  the  churches;  while,  along  the  ramparts,  the  English 
and  Burgundians  passed  to  and  fro  in  haste  and  consternation. 
Joan  called  out  to  them  to  surrender  "to  the  king  of  France;'' 
but  they  replied  only  with  insulting  words,  and  by  a  shower  of 
arrows.  Her  standard-bearer  fell  dead  at  her  side,  and  she  her- 
self I'eceived  a  serious  wound  in  the  leg,  which  compelled  her 
to  take  refuge  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  little  hill  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  ditches.  She  resisted  for  a  long  time  all  intrea- 
tifcs  to  withdraw  farther  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  from  the 
ground  where  she  lay,  helpless  and  suH'ering,  continued  to  urge 
on  the  soldiers.  Not  till  the  evening  drew  on,  and  the  Duke 
d'Alencon  himself  came  up  to  point  out  to  her  the  necessity  of 
postponing  any  further  attack,  did  she  suffer  herself  to  be  re- 
moved. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  was  not  interrupted.  Probably  the 
garrison  of  Paris  had  sufficient  judgment  not  to  drive  their 
o}i)ionents  to  any  desperate  measures.  They  were  allowed  to 
gather  up  their  dead,  which,  in  their  haste,  they  burnt  in  one 
huge  pire,  instead  of  burying.  Joan,  disheartened  by  this  failuie, 
which  she  looked  upon  as  a  warning  from  Heaven,  determined 
to  retire  from  the  war.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  suspend  her 
armour  above  the  tomb  of  St  Denis,  and  consecrate  it  to  God. 
But  she  could  not  resist  the  jiersuasions  of  the  chiefs,  who,  know- 
ing the  influence  of  her  presence,  prevailed  on  her  to  remain 
with  the  king.  Not  that  any  further  attempts  were  at  present 
projected.  Charles  was  without  money,  and  far  from  the  pro- 
vinces which  could  supply  his  need.  His  soldiers  weie  dispirited 
by  their  late  reverse,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  returning  to 
Paris   with   his   vast   reinforcement.      Discord   reigned   in   the 
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council ;  some  of  the  chiefs  declaring'  that  the  attack  on  Paris 
had  been  ag-ainst  their  advice,  and  others  protesting,  that  if  it 
had  been  persevered  in  with  more  constancy,  it  would  have 
succeeded.  Many  murmured  against  the  maid  :  in  fact,  the  only 
point  on  which  they  could  agree,  was  to  lead  back  the  troops 
across  the  Loire,  and  disperse  them  to  winter  quaiters.  The 
king  accordingly  went  southwards,  and  forming  a  court  around 
him,  passed  the  winter  at  Bourges,  or  in  its  neiglibourhood. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  Charles  ennobled  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  and  all  her  family.  "  To  testify  and  render  thanks," 
say  the  letters  patent,  which  bear  the  date  of  December  142!), 
"  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  for  the  numberless  mercies  he  has 
vouchsafed  through  the  hands  of  his  chosen  minister,  and  our 
well-beloved  maid,  Joan  of  Arc  of  Domremy."  The  king  granted 
armorial  bearings  to  Joan's  brothers,  a  sword  bearing  a  crown 
of  gold  on  its  point,  with  the  ^/ieurs-de-li^  of  France  by  its  side. 
It  was  the  design  of  tliis  coat  of  arms  which  induced  the  family 
subsequently  to  change  the  name  of  Arc  for  that  of  Dulys,  or 
Dalys. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  monarch  insisted  that  henceforth  Joan 
should  wear  the  richest  clothing,  and  that  she  should  keep  up  a 
state  equal  to  the  rank  of  a  count.  "  She  had,"  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "  besides  several  ladies  attendant  on  her  person, 
a  chamberlain,  an  equerry,  and  many  pages  and  valets.  She 
was  treated  by  the  king,  the  nobler,  and  the  people,  as  a  soit  of 
divinity."  All  this  looked  like  gratitude  ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  a  taste  of  ill-fortune  had  gone  far  to  make  Charles  feel  tlie 
magnitude  of  her  services.  But  all  these  honours  in  no  way 
altered  the  character  of  the  maid.  She  was  still  the  simple- 
hearted  girl,  now  in  this  season  of  rest  chiefly  devoting  herself 
to  the  exercises  of  religion. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  king's  troops,  accom- 
panied by  Joan,  passed  the  Loire  on  their  way  to  the  northern 
provinces ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  really  quite 
unaccountable,  that  Charles  neither  headed  them  in  person,  nor 
intrusted  the  command  to  any  noble  or  experienced  chief.  Joan 
was  now  associated  with  a  set  of  men  little  removed  from  coarse 
adventurers,  ill  supplied  with  money  and  ammunition,  and  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  any  discipline.  Nevertheless,  in  several  skir- 
mishes she  gained  the  advantage,  and  the  enemy  seemed  as 
much  struck  with  the  terror  of  her  name  as  ever. 

JOAX'S  REVERSES  OF  FORTUNE. 

Hitherto,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  been  generally  successful 
in  her  schemes  and  enterprises.  Her  strong  mind  and  enthu- 
siasm had  carried  her  over  eveiy  difficulty.  A  change,  however, 
now  came  over  her  fortunes.  Compiegne,  a  fortified  town  on  tlie 
river  Oise,  in  the  north  of  France,  being  besieged  by  the  English 
and  Burgundian  forces,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands, 
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Joan,  with  a  chosen  baud,  threw  herself  into  it,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  despairing'  inhabitants.  On  the  day  after  her  arrival, 
having  resolved  on  attacking  the  enemy,  with  her  usual  impe- 
tuosity, and  not  reckoning  on  any  steady  rebuff,  she  sallied  out 
unexpectedly  from  the  beleaguered  city,  and  at  first  drove  every- 
thing before  her;  swarm  after  swann,  however,  coming  to  the 
rescue,  she  saw  the  error  of  her  movement,  and  gave  the  signal 
for  retreat ;  choosmg,  however,  with  her  customary  intrepidity, 
the  post  of  honour,  the  last  of  the  rear-guard. 

The  English  and  Burg-undiaus  pui'sued  the  fugitives  with  all 
the  vigour  induced  by  the  knowledge  that  Joan  was  among' 
them.  They  had  recognised  her  standard,  and  knew  her  by  her 
embroidered  coat  of  crimson  velvet ;  and  were  endeavouring  to 
throw  themselves  in  her  path,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  who,  alarmed  at  this  movement,  pressed  tumultuously 
towards  the  gate  of  the  town.  Fearing  that,  under  cover  of 
this  disorder,  the  enemy  would  force  an  entrance,  the  barrier  was 
only  partially  opened ;  and  at  the  moment  that  the  discomfited 
party  was  pressing  for  admission  in  terror  and  wild  disorder, 
the  Burgundians  made  a  furious  charge  upon  this  strug'gling 
body.  iMany  threw  themselves  into  the  Oise,  heavily  armed  as 
they  were;  others  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
Joan  found  herself  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  She  perfonned 
prodigies  of  valour  to  escape  being-  taken  ;  but  it  seemed  that  the 
French,  paralysed  by  frig-ht,  retained  no  sense  beyond  the  in- 
stinct of  individual  self-pi esei-vation.  No  way  had  been  made  to 
lead  the  heroine  through  the  narrow  barrier ;  thouo-h,  had  she 
chosen  any  less  honourable  post  in  the  retreat  than  the  rear,  she 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  saved.  And  now,  in  the  peril 
of  life  and  liberty,  the  heroine  of  Orleans  struggled  alone  against 
thronging  numbers.  At  last  an  archer  in  the  train  of  John  of 
Luxemburg'  seized  her  by  her  velvet  coat,  and  drag'ging-  her 
from  her  horse,  she  was  disarmed  by  Lionel  of  Vendome,  who 
chanced  to  be  near  her. 

She  was  first  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxemburg, 
whence  she  was  transferred,  with  a  numerous  escort,  to  the  castle 
of  Beaulieu.  Here,  however,  she  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  by 
breaking  a  passage  through  the  wall ;  but  was  discovered,  and 
sent,  in  consequence,  to  the  castle  of  Beaurevoir,  where,  it  is 
said,  she  was  kindly  received  by  the  wife  and  sister  of  Luxem- 
burg. 

So  great  was  the  joy  of  the  besiegers,  that  one  would  have 
thought  they  had  gained  some  glorious  victoiy,  or  that  all 
France  had  submitted  to  their  arms.  They  seemed  to  have 
feared  nothing  but  the  inspired  maid.  By  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Te  Deum,  or  Thanksgiving  to  God,  was  impiously 
chanted  in  great  solemnity  both  in  England  and  Burgundy,  for 
ha\'ing  made  this  terrible  enemy — the  simple  Maid  of  Orleans — 
their  prisoner.    The  grief  of  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
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equally  extreme,  mixed  with  accusations  against  the  officers  and 
irovernoi'  of  Compieg'ne  for  having  permitted  the  heroic  Pucelle 
to  be  led  into  captivity. 

FATE  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE  MAID. 

Joan  of  Arc,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  was,  according:  to  usag-e, 
entitled  to  respectful  treatment,  though  retained  in  the  safe  cus- 
tody of  her  enemies.  The  English,  however,  resolved  to  set 
aside  this  principle  in  warfare,  on  the  plea  that  the  Pucelle  was 
in  leag'ue  with  demons,  and  should  be  brought  to  ti'ial  for  tliis 
terrible  ofl'euce.  The  university  of  Paris,  a  body  of  men  in  the 
Eng'lish  interest,  was  the  lirst  to  propose  this  mode  of  inquiiy, 
and  demanded  that  Joan  should  be  interi-ogated  on  lier  faith  by 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  in  whose  diocese  she  had  been  taken. 
The  bishop,  who  had  already  planned  the  trial  and  death  of  the 
maid  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  servant  of  the  church  and  of  the 
Eng'lish,  seconded  this  demand,  and  strengthened  it  by  an  oiler 
of  ten  thousand  francs  to  John  of  Luxemburg  for  a  delivery  of 
his  illustrious  prisoner. 

During  this  negotiation,  the  captive  maid  made  another 
attempt  to  escape.  She  leaped  from  the  tower  of  her  dungeon, 
but  was  seriously  injured  in  her  fall,  and  was  taken  up  senseless 
by  her  guards.  As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she 
was  removed  to  Arras,  and  thence  to  the  castle  of  Crotoy,  a  fort- 
I'ess  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  Thus  transferred  from  a  party 
of  French,  auxiliaries  of  the  English,  to  the  English  themselves, 
Joan  felt  she  had  no  longer  any  mercy  to  expect.  At  Crotoy 
she  had  the  consolation  of  meeting  a  fellow-prisoner,  a  priest, 
who  regularly  performed  for  lier  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
whose  society  seemed  greatly  to  comfort  her.  Yet  she  still 
believed  herself  to  be  visited  by  supernatural  beings,  and 
declared  they  had  reproached  her  for  her  atterajit  to  escape 
from  Beaurevoir.  as  an  act  of  despair  and  distrust  of  their  guid- 
ance; but  that  she  had  humbled  herself  in  penitence,  and  received 
pardon. 

During  the  time  of  Joan's  captivity,  her  countrj'^men  liad 
not  been  idle.  The  garrison  of  Compiegne  had  compelled  the 
Burgundians  and  English  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  this  deliverance 
was  followed  by  the  recapture  of  several  other  places.  The 
brave  Xaintrailles  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  took  a  great 
number  of  prisoners ;  and  the  famous  Barbegau  defeated  the 
enemy  on  two  important  occasions.  All  this  no  doubt  incensed 
the  English  yet  more  bitterly  against  the  heroic  maid.  To  her 
they  attributed  all  their  troubles.  When  she  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action,  they  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory  and  pro- 
sperity; and  they  believed  that,  while  she  lived,  there  would  be 
no  change  in  the  tide  which  she  had  turned.  Moreover,  they 
thought  that  if  they  could  brand  her  as  a  sorceress,  the  stigma 
would  cling  to  Charles  VII.  and  his  partisans,  whom  she  had  so 
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much  assisted;  and  that  thus  discredited  in  popular  opinion, 
even  those  niost-loyall}'  inclined  would  shrink  trona  rendering' 
them  assistance.  So  a-reat  indeed  was  their  fur}'  ag-ainst  the 
unhappy  girl,  tliat  they  actually  hurnt  a  poor  m  oman  at  Paris 
sini]ily  tor  saying  that  she  thought  Joan  a  good  Christian,  and 
that  she  had  been  sent  from  God. 

After  six  montlis  passed  in  a  dreary  and  harsh  imprisonment, 
Joan  was  conducted  to  Rouen,  where  at  that  time  the  young 
king,  Henry,  and  his  court  were  assembled.  Here  she  was  con- 
tined  in  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  —  the  only  tower  which 
now  remains,  and  which  is  yet  shown  as  her  prison.  She  was 
now  treated  with  the  most  determined  cruelty.  Heavily  ironed, 
her  feet  in  the  day-time  were  tixed  in  iron  stocks;  and  at  nig'ht, 
a  chain  was  passed  round  her  waist,  so  that  she  could  not  move 
upon  her  wretched  bed!  Five  English  archers  were  appointed 
Jier  guards,  three  remaining-  in  her  chamber,  and  two  being  sta- 
tioned at  her  door.  Certainly  the  extraordinary  pains  they  took 
to  keep  safe  their  captive,  jirove  how  much  they  dreaded  her 
escape.  Not  only  from  her  coarse  and  brutal  guards  was  she 
exf)osed  to  every  species  of  insult :  even  her  captor,  John  of 
Luxemburg,  accompanied  by  Warwick  and  Strafford,  did  not 
blush  to  visit  her  iu  prison,  and  triumph  in  her  misery.  Yet 
this  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  Joan  was  a  woman,  and  a  fallen 
foe! — one  who,  enduring  the  foulest  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  so 
called  Christian  knig'hts  and  nobles,  would  have  I'eceived,  among 
the  pagan  ancients,  the  honours  due  to  the  most  devoted  patrio- 
tism! Luxemburg  jestingly  told  the  poor  captive  he  had  come 
to  release  her,  if  she  would  promise  never  to  take  arms  ag"ain. 
"  Do  not  mock  me,"  she  replied  with  dignity;  "  I  know  that  you 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power.  The  English  will  kill  me, 
believing  that,  after  my  death,  they  will  gain  the  kingdom  of 
France;  but  wei-e  there  a  hundred  thousand  more  of  them  than 
there  are,  they  should  not  conquer."  It  is  said  that  her  words 
so  irritated  Strafford  that  he  drew  his  dagger,  and  would  have 
struck  her,  had  not  his  hand  been  stayed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

There  was  at  this  time  no  archbishop  of  Rouen;  but  the  bishop 
of  Beauvais,  who  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  English  interest,  and 
was,  as  it  has  been  seen,  Joan's  determined  enemy,  presented  a 
petition,  praying  for  her  trial,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  been 
Hiade  nrisoner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  diocese.  He  was 
himself  appointed  tirst  judge,  assisted  by  Jean  Lemaitre,  vicar- 
general  of  the  inquisition ;  and  the  office  of  public  accuser  was 
intrusted  to  E?>tivet,  a  canon  of  Beauvais.  This  tribunal,  which 
was  directed  to  hold  its  sittings  at  Rouen,  was  also  attended  by 
nearly  a  hundred  doctors  of  divinity,  who,  though  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  the  decision,  were  expected  to  give  their  counsel  and 
assistance  if  required. 

It  was  a  most  subtle  proceeding  thus  to  try  Joan  by  an  eccle- 
siastical tribunal;  for,  had  they  considered  her  simply  as  a  pri  - 
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soner  of  war,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  of  what  crime  she 
could  be  g-uilty  that  should  prevent  her  being  ransomed  or 
exchang-ed  for  some  English  captives;  and  yet  they  had  no  right 
to  treat  her  as  a  subject,  which  now  they  were  doing:  but,  at  a 
time  when  all  ideas  of  justice  were  more  or  less  confused,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  might  held  the  place  of  right. 

The  judges,  at  tliis  mockery  of  a  trial,  were  predetermined  to 
condemn.  They  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Domremy  to  glean  some 
particulars  of  their  victim's  early  life,  but  as  these  were  most 
favourable,  they  were  of  course  suppressed.  A  priest  named 
L'Oiseleur,  who  basely  lent  himself  to  their  purposes,  had  access 
to  her  prison,  and  represented  himself  to  Joan  as  her  countryman 
from  Lorraine,  and  as  a  sufferer  from  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  Charles.  Under  the  seal  of  confession,  he  won  from  her  sever:il 
disclosures,  which  he  returned  by  giving  her  false  counsel.  1 1 
was  even  said  that  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  the  Earl  of 
War\vick,  were  hidden  close  by,  to  listen  to  all  that  transpired. 

The  letters  patent  by  which  Joan  was  given  into  the  power 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  accuse  "  the  woman  who  calls  herself 
La  Pucelle  of  having  relinquished  the  clothing  of  her  sex,  and 
appeared  in  man's  attire,  a  thing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  and 
abominable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  of  ha\ang  slain  many  men ;  and, 
as  it  is  said,  of  having  given  the  people  to  understand,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  and  seducing  them  to  evil  deeds,  that  she 
was  sent  by  God,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  his  divine  seci'ets; 
together  with  teaching  many  other  scandalous  doctrines,  most 
jierilous  to  the  holy  Catholic  faith." 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  February  1431  that  Joan  was  brought 
for  the  first  time  before  her  judges,  although  she  underwent  as 
many  as  fifteen  examinations.  The  hall  of  judgment  was  the 
castle  chapel  at  Rouen,  and  thither  the  heroine  was  led,  loaded 
with  chains,  though  dressed  in  her  military  attire.  Not  per- 
mitted an  advocate  or  defender,  she  was  only  supported  by  the 
courage  of  conscious  innocence ;  but  never  was  her  self-pos- 
session more  remarkable  than  on  this  agonising  occasion.  There 
was  a  shrewdness,  too,  and  simple  good  sense  displayed  in  her 
answers,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  subtle  dealings 
of  those  about  her.  Her  answers  more  than  once  abashed  the 
learned  doctors,  when  they  had  framed  a  question,  hoping  it 
would  lead  to  some  unguarded  rejoinder  that  might  convict  her 
of  heresy  or  magic.  Thus,  when  they  inquiied  "  if  she  knew 
herself  to  be  in  the  grace  of  God  ?"  she  said,  "  It  is  a  great  mat- 
ter to  reply  to  such  a  question."  "  Yes,"  interrupted  one  of  the 
assessors  (the  doctors  who  were  present  to  give  their  advice  if 
needed),  named  Jean  Fabry — "  yes,  it  is  so  g-reat  a  matter,  that 
the  prisoner  is  not  bound  by  law  to  answer  it." 

"  You  had  better  be  silent,"  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  a  fury  of 
passion,  and  he  repeated  the  question. 

"  If  I  am  not  in  the  grace  of  God,"  replied  Joan,  "  I  pray  God 
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it  may  be  vouchsafed  to  me  ;  if  I  am,  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be 
preserved  in  it." 

When  asked  if  the  saints  of  her  visions  hated  the  Eng-lish,  she 
answered,  " They  love  whatever  God  loves,  and  hate  whatever 
he  hates."  Almost  any  other  answer  would  have  been  con- 
strued as  blasphemy.  And  when  the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  still 
trj'in^  to  entrap  her,  proceeded,  "  Does  God,  then,  hate  the 
En"-lish  r'  she  still  replied  with  discretion,  saying-,  "Whether 
God  loves  or  hates  the  Eng'lish,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  know 
that  all  those  who  do  not  die  in  battle  shall  be  driven  away  from 
this  realm  by  the  king-  of  France."  When  questioned  about  her 
standard,  she  said,  "  I  carried  it  instead  of  a  lance,  to  avoid 
slaying-  any  one  ;  I  have  killed  nobody.  I  only  said,  '  Rush  in 
among-  the  Elnglish,'  and  I  rushed  among  them  the  tirst  myself. 
The  voices,"  she  continued,  in  answer  to  further  interrogations, 
"  the  voices  told  me  to  take  it  without  fear,  and  that  God  would 
help  me."  And  when  they  asked  her  if  her  hope  of  victory  was 
founded  on  the  banner  or  herself,  she  said,  "  It  was  foimded  on 
God,  and  on  noug-ht  besides." 

With  regard  to  assimiing-  man's  attire,  she  replied  that  she 
had  woi-n  it  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God.  It  is  really 
astonishing  to  reflect  on  the  subtle  wiles  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  use  ag-ainst  this  poor  defenceless  girl.  But  while 
the  English  may  blush  at  the  share  they  had  in  the  cruel 
transaction,  it  is  but  just  to  ourselves  to  remember  that  the 
relentless  bishop,  her  judge,  Estivet  the  advocate,  her  fierce 
accuser,  and  the  perfidious  L'Oiseleur,  were  all  the  countrjinen 
of  the  ill-fated  maid  ! 

But  while  there  is  so  much  distinctness  and  precision  evident 
in  her  answers  to  these  tiying  questions,  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  she  was  unable  to  give  other  than  a  confused  and  vague 
account  of  those  actual  events  in  which  she  had  borne  so  impor- 
tant a  part.  Thus,  when  examined  in  reference  to  her  tii-st 
inteiwiew  with  the  king,  she  for  some  time  refused  to  answer  at 
all,  saying  that  her  "voices"  had  forbidden  her  to  do  so ;  and 
when  at  last  she  was  prevailed  on  to  speak,  she  talked  onlv  in 
a  mysterious  and  incoherent  manner  of  a  vision  which  Charles 
had  seen,  and  of  an  angel  who  had  brought  a  crown  to  him  from 
heaven.  Afterwards  she  seemed  to  confound  this  imaginarv 
crown  with  the  ceremony  of  the  coronatiim  at  Rheims.  In  fact, 
the  whole  scene  was  one  which,  before  more  humane  and  en- 
lightened judges,  would  have  convinced  them  that  hers  was  that 
peculiar  condition  of  mind  found  often  enough  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time:  morbid  on  one  particular  point  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  diseased  imagination  overthrows  judg-ment  and  memorv,  and 
has  the  power  to  render  every  other  element  of  the  mind  subser- 
vient to  its  owTi  extraordinary  fantasies. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  machinations,  Joan's  enemies  found 
it  difficult,  with  even  the  show  of  a  trial,  to  convict  her  of  sorcery. 
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The  infamous  I/Oiseleur  and  another  were  for  putting-  her  on 
tlie  rack,  w  itli  tlie  lio])e  of  exti-acting-  some  positive  confession 
from  ht'i- ;  l)ut  many  of  the  assessors  liad  been  deeply  touched 
with  tlie  hearing-  of  the  maid,  and  none  were  found  to  second 
this  atrocious  proposal.  It  is  said  even  that  one  of  our  countiy- 
men,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  was  so  struck  with  the  evident 
sincerity  of  lier  demeanour,  that  he  could  not  retrain  from  crying- 
out,  "A  worthy  woman,  if  she  were  hut  Eng-lish  !"  Her  judges 
drew  up  twelve  articles  of  accusation  on  the  grounds  of  soi-cei-y 
and  heresy,  which  the  university  of  Paris,  so  eager  to  condemn 
her,  gladly  confirmed.  On  the'24th  of  May  1431,  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  the  maid  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  year 
before,  she  was  led  to  the  cemetery  of  St  Ouen,  where  two  scaffolds 
were  erected.  On  the  one  stood  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  several  other  prelates.  Joan  was  con- 
ducted to  the  second  platform,  where  were  assembled  a  preacher 
named  Erard,  ready  to  launch  out  the  most  vehement  invectives^; 
to  wliich  she  listened  with  gentle  patience,  until  he  beg-an  to 
accuse  the  king-  in  his  sweeping  condemnation.  Then  she  in- 
terrupted him  warmly,  saying;,  "  Speak  of  me,  but  do  not 
speak  of  the  king-.  He  is  a  g-ood  Christian,  and  not  such  as 
you  say ;  I  can  swear  to  you  he  is  the  noblest  of  all  Christians, 
and  one  who  the  most  loves  the  church  and  the  faith."  But 
here  she  was  silenced  by  the  angi-y  bishop  of  Beauvais.  By 
the  side  of  Erard,  on  this  platform,  stood  the  officers  to  guard 
her,  L'Oiseleur,  her  betrayer,  and  another  priest  who  had  acted 
as  her  confessor. 

^^'hen  the  sermon  was  finished,  the  preacher  read  to  Joan  a 
form  of  abjuration,  of  which  she  asked  an  explanation,  saying 
she  had  nothing-  to  abjure,  for  that  all  she  had  done  was  at  the 
command  of  God.  At  this  they  told  her  she  must  submit  to  the 
church,  and  then  using-  threats,  they  pointed  to  the  public  execu- 
tioner, telling-  her  that  instant  death  was  the  only  alternative. 
Poor  Joan  !  Braver  hearts  than  thine  have  failed  at  such  a  trial. 
Even  "  starry  Galileo,"  a  martyr,  like  thee,  to  ig-norance  and 
superstition,  who  mig-ht  have  been  cheered  by  the  light  of  science, 
and  upheld  by  the  mig-ht  of  truth,  even  he  quailed  at  the  approach 
of  torture  and  death.  Is  there  wonder  or  scorn  because  the 
defenceless  woman,  the  half-demented  Joan,  trembled  also,  and 
put  her  mark  to  the  paper,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  sign  than 
burn  .'"  But  even  yet  further  was  she  to  be  cheated ;  for,  instead 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  read  to  her — and  which,  scarcely 
comprehending,  she  had  yet  been  induced  only  by  these  extreme 
measures  to  subscribe — one  was  substituted  and  read  to  the  people, 
containing-  a  far  more  explicit  confession,  in  which  she  was  made 
to  own  the  falsehood  of  all  her  protestations. 

'J'he  Eng-lish  were  angry  she  had  not  been  burnt,  and  pelted  her 
with  stones,  to  show  their  fury.  The  few  friends  she  had  were 
g-lad  her  life  was  spared  on  any  terms.     This,  howevei-,  was  -well 
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kno\vn  to  be  but  for  a  time ;  for,  on  hearing-  some  rumour  of 
Joan  being  ill  in  prison,  and  that  some  friendly  hand  had  ad- 
ministered poison  to  her  to  save  her  fui-ther  suft'erin<i:,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  shown  the  g-reatest  indig-nation,  saying,  "  The 
king  would  not  for  the  world  she  should  die  a  natural  death ;  he 
had  bought  her  so  dearly,  that  she  must  be  burnt ;"  desiring- 
them  "  to  cure  her  quickl3^"  What  a  picture  of  the  barbarism 
and  cruelty  of  the  age  ! 

After  the  scene  of  the  recantation  we  have  above-described,  the 
bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  pass  the  sentence  of  the  tribu- 
nal, of  course  prepared  beforehand.  He  said,  "that  as,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  she  had  recanted  her  errors,  and  come  back  to 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  publicly  abjured  her  heresies,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  church,  the  ban  of  excommunication 
was  removed,  provided  always  she  was  willing  to  observe  all 
that  was  prescribed  to  her.  But,"  he  added,  "  as  she  had  sinned 
ag-ainst  God  and  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  though  '  by  g-race 
and  moderation'  her  life  was  spared,  she  must  pass  the  rest  of  it 
in  prison,  with  the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  ang-uish  for 
her  food." 

Joan  hoped  that,  after  this  sentence,  she  should  be  placed  in 
some  prison  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church;  possibly  she 
might  have  thought  of  a  convent ;  at  all  events,  she  called  eagerly 
to  her  guards  to  lead  her  back  to  prison,  "  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  English;"  but  she  was  conducted  to  her  former  dungeon, 
the  g-reat  tower  of  Rouen. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  it  was  not  designed  that  her  life 
should  be  much  longer  spared.  By  some  show  of  apjiarent 
lenity,  there  is  no  doubt  her  enemies  only  took  time  to  weave 
more  completely  their  meshes  about  her;  and,  while  completing- 
her  destruction,  palliate  their  own  guilt.  One  of  the  instructions 
she  received  was  to  resume  the  dress  of  her  sex,  and  to  let  her  hair 
"•row  long ;  her  tresses  having  been  somewhat  cropped  for  the 
convenience  of  her  military  attire.  All  this  she  readily  promised. 
But  in  a  few  days  they  placed,  on  purpose,  thoug-h  apjiarently  by 
accident,  her  warlike  apparel  in  her  chamber.  Seeing-  that,  true 
to  her  word,  she  did  not  attempt  to  resume  it,  one  of  her  g-uards, 
in  unchaining  her  from  her  bed  for  the  purpose  of  her  rising-, 
snatched  away  the  female  clothing  which  lay  near,  and  throwing- 
the  military  garments  upon  the  bed,  desired  her  to  get  up. 

"  Sir,"  she  said  meekly,  "  you  know  this  is  forbidden  me ;  I 
will  not  wear  this  coat."  But  her  remonstrances  were  unavailing-, 
though  the  debate  lasted  till  noon.  Forced  then  to  rise,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  the  only  clothing-  at  her  command.  A  messenger 
was  instantly  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  apprise  him  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  Warwick  immediately  communicated 
with  the  bishop,  who,  accompanied  by  the  assessors,  hastened  to 
the  prison.  One  of  them,  named  Andre  Marguerie,  had  the 
charity  to  exclaim  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  ask  her  why  she 
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had  resumed  male  attire ;  but  he  was,  in  consequence,  so  ill-used 
bj  the  mob,  that  he  had  to  run  for  his  life. 

There  was  now  no  appeal ;  for,  accordin"-  to  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  it  was  the  relapse  into  heresy,  punishable  with  death.  Into 
this  thej  had  entrapped  her.  Joun's  enemies  would  not  listen 
to  her  explanations ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  stung-  into  di|^nity 
by  her  accumulated  wrong's,  the  maid  spoke  now  even  with  more 
determination  than  on  her  trial.  She  reproached  herself  witli 
weakness  in  having-  signed  the  abjuration,  and  declared  that  she 
would  now  in  no  way  yield  to  her  judges,  except  in  adopting-  the 
dress  of  her  sex,  which  she  was  quite  ready  to  do. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  May  tliat  her  con- 
fessor, L'Advenu,  one  of  the  few  who  had  shown  some  compas- 
sion for  her  fate,  entered  her  cell  to  prepare  her  for  death.  The 
decree  had  gone  forth — she  was  to  be  burnt  that  day  at  the 
market-place  of  Rouen.  On  tirst  hearing  this  dreadful  sentence 
her  fortitude  forsook  her :  she  tore  her  hair  in  anguish,  and 
uttered  the  most  piteous  complaints  ag-ainst  so  cruel  a  death. 
But  by  degrees  she  recovered  calmness  and  fortitude,  and  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  L'Advenu.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  mounted  the  fatal  car,  arrayed 
for  this  last  occasion  in  female  attire,  and  accompanied  b}'  the 
priest,  IMartin  L'Advenu,  and  some  other  persons,  among  whom 
was  one  who  had  incurred  the  anger  of  her  judges  by  having 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  girl.  No  less  a  body  than  800 
English  armed  men  accompanied  her  to  the  place  of  execution. 
As  she  passed  on,  the  wretched  L'Oiseleur,  touched  at  this  mo- 
ment with  remorse,  threw  himself  in  her  way  to  seek  pardon  for 
his  pei-fidy ;  but  he  was  dragged  from  the  car  by  the  brutal 
soldiery,  and  ordered  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  quit  the  town 
if  he  wished  to  preserve  his  life.  As  she  rode  on,  her  prayers 
were  so  devout,  and  she  recommended  her  soul  to  the  Almighty 
in  such  touching-  accents,  that  several  of  the  spectators  were 
moved  to  tears ;  and  some  of  the  assessors  had  not  the  heart  to 
follow  her  to  the  last.  "  Oh  Rouen  1  Rouen  !"  she  exclaimed  as 
she  came  near  the  market-place,  "  is  it  here,  Lndeed,  that  I  must 
die!" 

At  the  spot  where  now  rises  a  statue  to  her  memorj^,  she  found 
the  wood  ready  piled,  and  her  implacable  enemies,  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  the  cardinal  of  A\'inchester,  with  other  prelates, 
awaiting  their  victim.  A  sermon  was  read,  during-  which  time 
she  shed  tears,  and  asking-  for  a  cross,  an  English  soldier  made 
one  by  breaking  his  staff  asunder.  She  kissed  it,  and  clasped  it 
to  her  breast,  and  afterwards  she  was  furnished  with  one  from  a 
neighbouring-  church.  Alter  the  sermon,  the  preacher  addressed 
her,  saying,  "  .Joan,  depart  in  peace ;  the  church  delivers  you  to 
the  secular  authorities." 

She  now  knelt  down  in  fervent  prayer,  commending-  herself  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  all  the  blessed  saints,  naming-  especially 
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Imt  mrotectrcsaesy  St  CSalheriiie  and  St  Maigaiet.  She  then 
astea  paidon  ifor  all  Jhar  oSaaees,  dedaicd  tint  she  fisgave  aJl 
llioee  who  had  infiired  her,  and  concfadfd  hy^  inbeatbig:  tlie 
piaTera  of  the  i^iectatois.  She  ^(^  distinctl j,  and  hor  irords 
am^  resivnaticm  to  the  wiil  of  GMl  drew  teazs  ana  sobs  fiom  man  J 
who  had  come  prepoxed  to  lerOe  hex.  It  was  said  that  many  of 
the  dergj  wete  so  overeome  at  the  sight,  that  they  were  t^i^ged 
to  leave  the  jdatfinm  on  which  they  were  ranged. 

But  fhe  tenial  soldlerB,  eager  to  &ast  tibeir  siglit  wMi  the 
victim's  asvHiies,  momnired  at  delay,  excdaimmg'  to  L'Advenu, 
"How  now,  priest,  do  yon  mean  to  make  us  dine  JieieP 
Ahhoogh  sfaue  was  walking  befcweoi  tiie  oSBicsers,  accompanied  hy 
the  good  I/Adrcam,  to  the  stake,  the  impaliQit  soMiers  seized  b<pr 
violentfyto  drag  her  Ihitiier.  The  pile  was  ma^  serairewidi 
Traasoniy,  and  afiter  the  SD-^ted  maid  was  bound  to  die  stake, 
they  ^aced  a  mitie  upon  her  head,  on  which  were  iasmbed  in 
laive letters  tiie  words — ^blelapssd  hbrbxic,  apostate,  idot.a- 
TRs^ — and  be&ie  the  sca^Id  was  placed  asoit  of  scroll,  enmne- 
lalina:  the  aim^  of  which  she  was  accoeedL  To  tlie  end  she  main- 
tained Idiat  she  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Grod ; 
and  her  last  word  was '^JesDs/'  As  the  fiames  spread,  she  d^red 
L'Advenn,  idio  had  remained  to  comfort  her,  to  withdraw  oat  of 
danger,  Imt  to  hold  the  cmcilSx  a]0%  that  her  last  loc&  might 
r«it  era  die  sict  of  die  Bedeemier.  And  this  he  did,  ctratanning' 
to  pray  witibi  het  in  a  load  voice.  Sock  was  die  end  of  the  heroic 
martyred  Joan  of  Arc ! 

Scarcely,  however,  was  the  £rightfoI  tzagedy  condnded,  before 
thioe  was  a  moTentent  of  pity  among  the  ^pectaSoTs.  Some 
b^ian  to  think  they  had  committed  a  crime  in  burning  a  saint ; 
otheis  wished  their  own  persons  had  beoi  burnt  in  tibe  ^lace  of 
hers.  Yet,  notwilhstanfling  these  demonstarations  of  jeeling°, 
further  indignitiK  were  heaped  on  her  remains.  The  blackened 
crajee  was  ^lown  to  the  people,  to  oonviace  them  of  iier  identity; 
thai  a  seecmd  time  the  jSre  was  kindled,  and  her  body,  re- 
duced to  adies,  was  thrown  into  the  Seine. 

Thus  perished,  after  a  year's  captivity,  aJi  that  was  mortal  of 
diis  heatnc  girL  Sut  her  meojorv  still  d~e";  anionsf  us,  not 
ontytofiirm  thepoei'sin^iiraitior..  "  ~  l^son  of 

thflee  dark  days  when  an  igiit?rar :  ^  :  ft?  place 

of  judgment.    In  happier  Tin    -  — ouM 

have  won  admiratnon  even  i:  ;     -  /don 

under  the  circumstances,  j:  -  in  a 

righteous  cause,  has  som^Qiii:  _  :.. 

The  a&irs  of  die  English  :  need 

by  this  execution,  went  everj  :  the 

great  abilities  of  the  Duke  ci  L .  _  .  _.  _  le  to 

reast  the  strong  inclination  which  i.   i   -  ;    ^  J        a  to 

return  under  the  obedience  of  their  ri^i.::!  --:-_—,    :  _  — hich 
that  act  of  eroeSl^  was  ill  £tted  to  remove.     Besides  losing  one 
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town  and  province  after  another,  the  Eng-lish  sustained  a  serious 
blow  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  lUii'^rundj'  from  their 
interests.  Having'  only  sen'ed  them  to  satisfy  a  tenqiorary  pique 
ag'ainst  Charles,  he  now  relented  in  liis  animosity;  and  havinj^ 
received  certain  concessions,  at  the  expense  of  the  l-wiglish  claims, 
he  g-ave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  F'rencn  crown.  This,  with  some 
sui)sequent  movements,  turned  the  balance  so  effectually  ag-ainst 
the  Eng:lish,  that,  in  a  few  years,  they  were,  with  trifling'  excep- 
tions, stripped  of  all  their  French  possessions.  Although  Cliai'les 
was  thus  successful  in  the  restoi'ation  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  in  after  years  favourably  distinguished  himself,  it  is  hard  to 
forg'ive  the  apathy  with  which  he  endured  the  captivity  and 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  without  whose  energetic  measures 
he  most  likely  would  have  lost  all  title  to  king  of  France.  His 
death,  which  ha}ipened  in  14()'2,  was  almost  as  terrilile  as  that  of 
Joan.  He  died  from  voluntary  starvation,  induced  from  a  dread 
of  being"  poisoned  by  his  own  son,  that  monster  afterwards  known 
as  Louis  XI. 

In  1456,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  lier  memory,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  I?heims,  revised  tlie  case  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  finding  tlie  allegations  ag'ainst  her  false,  jno- 
nounced  her  to  have  been  entirely  innocent — a  poor  compensa- 
tion, it  will  be  admitted,  for  the  torments  and  indignity  of  a 
cruel  death.  Posterity  has,  further,  done  justice  to  tlie  memoi-y 
of  the  heroic  Pucelle  in  numerous  poems  and  dramas :  a  recol- 
lection of  her  person  and  deeds  has  also  been  presei-ved  in  France 
by  different  statues,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  being  that  exe- 
cuted a  few  years  ago  by  a  daughter  of  Louis-Philippe,  in  which 
she  is  represented  in  her  suit  of  armour,  and  in  that  modesty  of 
attitude  which  befitted  her  simplicity  of  character.  Ujion  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  erected  to  her  memory  in  Rouen,  on  the 
spot  of  her  unjust  execution,  was  affixed  an  inscription  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  services  to  the  state,  which  may  be  thus 
translated — 

THE  maiden's  sword  PROTECTS  THE  ROYAL  CROWN  : 
BENEATH  HER  SACRED  CAKE,  THE  LILIES  SAFELY  BLOOM. 


OBERT  BRUCE  and  \yiLLIAM  WAL- 
LACE are  two  names  intimately  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  heroic  strug-g-les  for 
national  independence  which  occurs  in  any 
history.  From  an  exceedingly  remote  pe- 
riod, Scotland  enjoyed  the  character  of  an 
unconquered  country.  Consisting-  for  the 
greater  part  of  mountains,  and  intersected 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  it  naturally  presents 
considerable  difSculties  to  the  encroachments  of  a  foreign  enemy. 
Every  successive  attempt  at  invasion  and  conquest,  therefore, 
was  less  or  more  fruitless.  The  Romans  held  possession  of  the 
more  accessible  part  of  it  in  the  south  for  some  time,  and  the 
same  tract  of  country  afterwards  became  a  settlement  of  Anglo- 
Saxons.  No  foreign  power  was  ever  able  to  obtain  an  entire 
or  permanent  possession  of  the  country.  Even  when  England 
suffered  a  conquest  from  Norman  intruders,  Scotland  was  un- 
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molested,  and  continued  to  enjoy  its  ancient  freedom.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  when  regular  histoiy  commences,  the  various 
tribes  and  people — Celts,  Picts,  and  Scots — who  had  settled  in  the 
country  were  united  in  one  monarchy ;  and  from  this  time  Scot- 
land took  its  place  in  Europe  as  an  independent  kingdom.  This 
consolidation  of  power  was  afterwards  promoted  by  the  absorption 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  district  in  the  reign  of  JMalcolm  Canmore. 
After  this,  many  Normans,  invited  by  the  Scottish  kings, 
settled  in  tiie  country,  and  the  people  in  process  of  time  acquired 
the  language,  the  arts,  and  many  of  the  customs  of  their  English 
neighbours.  Not  satisfied  with  cultivating  this  friendly  rela- 
tionship, it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  English  sovereigns  to 
become  afflicted  with  a  fierce  desire  to  conquer  and  hold  Scot- 
land in  subjection,  at  a  time  when  it  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  domestic  calamity,  and  least  able  to  repel  aggression. 
There  now  ensued  between  the  two  countries  a  protracted  and 
disastrous  war,  in  which  every  evil  and  every  noble  passion  was 
evoked — on  the  one  hand  a  villanous  thirst  of  ambition,  which 
stopped  at  no  means  for  its  gratification,  and  on  the  other  a 
spirit  of  heroic  independence,  which  would  brook  no  such  un- 
justifiable oppression.  We  propose  to  relate  the  story  of  this 
great  war  of  independence,  which,  till  the  present  day,  is  spoken 
of  with  much  excusable  pride  by  the  Scottish  people;  and  in 
doing  so  we  shall  have  occasion  to '  expatiate  on  the  deeds  of 
the  two  heroes  whose  names  have  been  mentioned — WiUiam 
Wallace,  by  whom  the  war  was  begun,  and  Robert  Bruce,  who 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  wish  to  conquer  and  possess  Scotland,  and  so  subdue  the 
entire  island  of  Great  Britain,  had  been  a  favourite  project  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  sovereigns  ever  since  they  had  fixed  themselves 
in  England  by  the  victory  of  Hastings  (1066).  A  pretext  was 
at  length  found  for  at  least  making  the  attempt.  The  kings  of 
Scotland  had  family  possessions  in  Northumberland,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  enjoyed  the  rank  of  English  earls,  and  so  far  they 
were  vassals  of  the  English  monarchy.  Henry  II.  was  desirous 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  vassalage  should  extend  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland ;  but  this  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
except  by  stratagem.  In  one  of  the  warlike  expeditions  of  the 
English  into  Northumberland  in  1174,  they  had  the  address 
to  take  captive  the  Scottish  king,  WilHam  the  Lion  ;  and 
making  the  most  of  this  lucky  accident,  they  would  not  release 
the  royal  prisoner  till  he  had  given  a  formal  acknowledgment 
of  vassalage  to  England  for  his  entire  kingdom  ;  and  in  the 
same  deed  of  submission  there  was  included  an  article  im- 
plying the  superiority  of  the  English  over  the  Scottish  eccle- 
siastics. The  thought  of  what  had  been  done  rankled  in  all 
Scottish  hearts;  and  from  that  period  the  Scottish  king  and 
the  Scottish  clergy  took  eveiy  opportunity  of  resenting  the 
indignity  to  which  they  had  been  forced  to  submit,  and  of 
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declaring'  to  the  world  that  they  did  not  consider  the  agree- 
ment binding. 

Henry  II.,  the  author  of  this  inglorious  stratagem,  died  in 
1189 ;  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  his  sou,  too  generous  to  profit 
by  his  father's  mean  action,  and  perhaps  also  influenced  by 
necessity,  sold  back  to  the  Scottish  king,  for  ten  thousand  merks, 
all  the  rights  which  Plenry  had  extorted.  By  this  tranquillising 
measure,  matters  between  the  two  kingdoms  were  restored  to 
precisely  the  footing  on  which  they  had  been  before  the  capture 
of  William.  Passing  over  various  attempts  which  the  successors 
of  Richard  made  to  renew  their  unjustifiable  claim,  we  arrive  at 
the  year  1252,  when  Henry  III.  was  king  of  England,  and 
Alexander  III.,  then  but  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  king  of  Scot- 
land. Alexander  had  been  betrothed  in  infancy  to  Henry's 
daughter,  Max'garet;  and  in  that  year  he  went  to  York  to  have 
the  marriage  ceremony  performed.  "While  in  England,  the  crafty 
Henry  tried  to  extort  from  him  an  acknowledgment  of  vassalage 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  but  the  boy  had  been  well  instructed 
ere  he  left  home,  and  his  reply  to  his  father-in-law's  demand  was, 
that  in  a  "  matter  of  such  consequence  he  could  not  decide  with- 
out the  advice  of  his  parliament."  Eight  years  afterwards, 
when  Margaret  his  queen,  about  to  give  birth  to  an  heir,  wished 
the  event  to  take  place  at  her  father's  court,  and  her  husband  ac- 
companied her  in  her  journey,  the  jealousy  of  the  Scotch  in  this 
long-contested  matter  was  shown  by  their  insisting  on  an  agree- 
ment being  made,  that  during  the  royal  stay  in  England,  no 
affairs  of  state  should  be  discussed  or  transacted.  But  Alexander 
was  a  king  after  their  own  heart,  worthy  to  be  intrusted  even 
singly  with  the  high  charge  of  defending  his  country's  liberty. 
Nobly  and  manfully,  while  he  reigned  in  Scotland,  did  he  repel 
the  claims  and  encroachments  of  his  able  and  profound  brother- 
in-law,  Edward  I.,  the  successor  of  Henry.  Alexander  III. 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  kings  that  ever  sat 
on  the  Scottish  throne.  He  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  good 
king  Alexander.  In  his  reign  Scotland  rose  to  be  a  kingdom  of 
some  importance;  foreign  ships  laden  with  costly  commodities 
visited  its  shores ;  the  din  of  the  anvil  was  heard  in  the  village 
streets ;  the  shuttle  of  the  ueaver  plied  its  busy  labours ;  the 
cattle  lowed  on  the  hills ;  and  plenty  abounded  in  the  land.  It 
was  also  a  period  of  profound  tranquillity ;  and  this  happy  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  so  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  till  this  day 
it  is  referred  to  in  all  charters  of  the  Scottish  chancery  as  "  the 
time  of  peace." 

This  national  tranquillity  and  prosperity  suddenly  came  to  an 
end.  The  good  king  Alexander  III.,  on  the  16th  of  March 
1286,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  hunting  at  King- 
horn,  in  Fife,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  event  spread  a  forebod- 
ing gloom  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  heir  to  the  Scottish 
throne  was  Alexander's  granddaughter,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
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Eric  of  Norway,  a  child  two  years  of  ag-e.  Edward  I.  had 
resolved  on  the  marriage  of  this  little  Norway  maiden  to  his 
son  Edward,  as  a  peaceful  means  of  carrying'  into  effect  the 
family  project  of  incorporating'  the  two  kingdoms  ;  but  in  this  he 
WSLS  disappointed.  On  the  1st  of  September  1290,  the  young' 
queen  died  at  the  Orkney  Islands,  on  her  voj'age  from  Norway. 
In  her  the  royal  line  of  William  the  Lion  was  extinct,  and  an 
empt}'  tlirone  was  now  to  be  contended  for. 

Competitors  flocked  in  from  every  quarter.  All  over  Scotland 
there  was  a  ransacking-  of  genealogies ;  and  whosoever  could  find 
that  an  intermarriage  with  the  royal  line  had  ever  taken  place  in 
his  family,  came  and  claimed  to  be  made  king.  Altogether,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  eleven  competitors.  Out  of  these,  the  two 
who  had  the  preferable  title  were  Eobert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol. 
Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  Bruce  was  the  son 
of  the  second  daughter  of  the  same  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
In  the  dispute  between  these  two,  therefore,  an  important  prin- 
ciple of  succession  had  to  be  settled.  It  had  to  be  decided  whether 
the  grandson  of  an  elder  daughter,  or  the  son  of  a  younger,  had 
the  better  title.  This  question  has  been  settled  now  by  pre- 
cedents ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  perplexing  to  lawyers  and  legis- 
lators. For  some  reason,  not  distinctly  stated  in  historical 
annals,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward  I.,  who,  to  his  everlasting  dishonour,  declared  neither 
for  Baliol  nor  Bruce,  but  for  himself  as  sovereign,  recognising 
Baliol,  however,  as  his  vassal  king ;  and  accordingly  he  had  that 
weak-minded  man  crowned  at  Scone,  November  30,  1292. 

The  vassal  monarchy  of  Baliol  was  everywhere  in  Scotland 
considered  to  be  a  mockeiy.  Edward  was  obseiwed  to  be  the 
king,  as  far  as  power  was  concerned,  for  he  filled  the  towns  and 
forts  with  garrisons  of  English  soldiers,  and  had  received  the 
allegiance  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Edward's  design  was  clearly 
to  incorporate  Scotland  with  England.  On  the  most  insignificant 
pretexts  Baliol  was  made  to  trudge  to  the  English  court,  there  to 
appear  as  a  chief  retainer  or  vassal  of  the  English  crown.  An 
appeal  was  opened  in  Scotch  lawsuits  to  the  English  courts  at 
"Westminster.  The  Scotch  nobles  were  occasionally  required  to 
repeat  the  humbling  ceremony  of  taking  the  oath  of  fealty.  Such 
ancient  historical  papers  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
were  made  away  with.  English  ecclesiastics  were  preferred  to 
abbeys  and  other  high  offices  in  the  Scotch  church ;  and,  in  the 
end,  the  conqueror  marked,  by  two  very  impressive  pieces  of 
ceremonial,  that  Scotland  was  now  to  be  considered  a  mere  pro- 
vince of  England.  The  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  was  broken 
in  pieces,  the  fragments  being  deposited  in  the  English  treasury ; 
and  the  famous  stone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been 
crowned  for  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years  was  carried  away 
from  Scone  and  placed  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 
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These  humiliating'  inflictions,  which  occun-ed  between  the 
years  1291  and  1297,  stung  the  Scotch  bitterly,  and  they  only 
ffave  a  temporary  and  grumbling'  submission.  On  this,  as  on  all 
other  occasions  of  aggression,  the  English  were  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  they  intruded 
themselves.  Suffering  under  accumulated  outrages,  the  Scotch 
at  length  made  an  attempt,  with  Baliol  at  their  head,  to  drive 
out  the  English,  and  restore  native  usages  ;  but  it  failed.  The 
battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  in  the  spring  of  1290,  served  still  more 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  Edward.  Baliol  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  off  to  London ;  and  thenceforth  all  the  accessible  parts 
of  the  country  were  placed  under  the  government  of  English 
officials. 

WALLACE. 

It  was  in  1297,  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived, 
that  William  Wallace  burst  into  public  view.  This  young  and 
ardent  patriot  was  born  at  Elderslie,  near  Paisley.  His  father 
was  Sir  Malcolm  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Crawford,  sheriff  of  Ayr.  Although 
descended  fi'om  a  Norman  famih',  Wallace,  like  his  father,  was  a 
true  Scotchman.  While  he  was  a  boy,  his  father  and  elder  brothea* 
were  killed  fighting  against  the  English  intruders,  and  this  sad 
event  threw  him  entirely  on  the  care  of  his  mother,  with  whom 
he  resided  for  a  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  his  uncle, 
a  priest  at  Dunipace,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  from  him  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education.  From  Dunipace  he  re- 
moved to  Dundee,  where,  becoming  morbidly  alive  to  his  family's 
and  his  countiw's  wrongs,  he  slew  one  of  the  English  garrison 
who  had  unceremoniously  insulted  him.  He  now  retired  into 
Ayrshire,  and,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  scrupled 
not  to  encounter  and  punish  any  English  soldiery  who  made 
themselves  amenable  to  his  irregular  discipline.  Of  large  stature 
and  fair  proportions,  his  strength  now  and  afterwards  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  considerably  beyond  that  of  other  men, 
while,  though  rash  and  incautious,  his  temper  is  said  to  have 
been  exceedingly  mild,  and  his  disposition  generous.  Sympa- 
thising with  the  common  people  in  their  sufferings,  and  often 
succouring  them  in  their  necessities,  he  became  endeared  to  them 
in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and,  till  the  present  day,  no  man  in 
Scotland  has  ever  ranked  so  high  in  popular  esteem  as  "  Wallace 
Wight" — the  name  by  which  our  hero  has  been  fondly  remem- 
bered by  the  peasantrv. 

While  rendering  himself  notorious  by  his  exploits  throughout 
the  shires  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Lanark,  Wallace  does  not  ap- 

Eear  to  have  signalised  himself  as  a  public  champion  till  after  the 
attle  of  Dunbar,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.     He  now, 
in  connexion  with  a  chosen  band  of  patriots,  equally  reckless,  led 
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the  life  of  a  g'uerilla  chief  in  the  recesses  of  Clydesdale,  occa- 
sionally issuing-  forth  and  taking-  sig-nal  veng-eanceon  the  Eng-lish 
ffarrisons  which  incautiously  exposed  themselves  to  attack. 
Among'  the  most  noted  of  his  associates  in  these  hazardous  ope- 
rations were  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  Sir  William  Doug-las,  Robert 
Boyd,  David  Barclay  of  Towie,  Hug-h  Dundas,  Alexander 
Scrymg-eour,  and  John  Blair,  a  priest.  A  body  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  always  remaining  tog-ether  in  the  forest,  the  sound  of 
Wallace's  bug-le  could  increase  it  on  special  occasions,  by  sum- 
moning' recruits  fi-om  the  villag'es  and  hamlets  round  about. 
Thus  he  continued  for  several  months,  daily  gaining  new  adhe- 
rents, and  extending  the  range  of  his  operations,  till  at  last  there 
was  not  an  English  garrison  in  all  that  district  in  which  stories 
were  not  told  by  the  soldiers  to  each  other  of  the  formidable 
doings  of  the  turbulent  robber  of  Clydesdale.  Many  monuments 
remain  in  that  district  to  the  present  day,  such  as  upright  stones, 
secret  caves,  and  half-obliterated  forts,  to  attest  the  traditionary 
accounts  of  these  engagements  with  the  English,  as  well  as  the 
many  hairbreadth  escapes  of  Wallace,  when  some  extraordinary 
military  errand  led  him  to  quit  the  forest  without  any  followers. 

Wallace  was  now  become  exceedingly  formidable  to  the  Eng*- 
lish  intruders,  whom  it  was  his  object  to  exterminate  without 
mercy ;  and  many  Scottish  nobles  began  to  think  that  if  matters 
continued  to  proceed  as  successfully,  it  would  be  safe  for  them 
ere  long  to  forswear  their  alleg-iance  to  Edward.  On  the  other 
hand,  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  English  officials 
to  tamper  with  Wallace  throug-h  his  mother's  relations.  But 
it  is  the  proudest  fact  in  the  patriot's  history,  that  never  once 
during  his  whole  life  did  he  make  a  single  acknowledgment 
of  Edward's  right  to  govern  Scotland.  While  others  went  and 
came,  took  the  vows  when  they  were  in  extremity,  and  broke 
them  when  hope  revived ;  while  the  Cummings  and  the  Braces 
and  other  great  nobles  were  living  in  ignoble  security  at  Ed- 
ward's court,  v/atching  a  safe  opportunity  of  being  patriotic  ; 
nay,  while  even  the  fair  fame  of  Douglas  himself  was  tarnished 
in  the  end,  Wallace,  hunted  with  sleuth-hounds  through  the 
woods,  or  hiding  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  never  once  did  a  false 
or  mean  thing",  but  lived  and  died,  in  the  midst  of  slaves,  a  true 
Scottish  freeman. 

But,  alas !  what  neither  promises  nor  threats,  nor  hunger,  nor 
danger  could  effect,  a  power  greater  than  any  of  them  took  on 
hand.  Wallace  fell  in  love — an  incident  important  enough  in 
any  man's  life,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us,  unusuall}'  so  in  that  of 
Wallace.  Going-  to  the  kirk  of  Lanark  one  day,  Wallace  saw 
Marion  Bradfute,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Sir  Hew  Bradfute  of 
Lamington.  Father,  mother,  and  brother  dead,  the  orphan  girl 
hved  a  retired  life  in  Lanark,  purchasing  protection  fi'om  insult  by 
pa^-ing-  a  sum  of  money  to  Hazelrig-,  the  English  governor,  who, 
it  is  said,  intended  to  marry  her  and  her  estate  to  his  son.     She 
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was  now  eighteen,  and  an  ancient  minstrel  gives  this  interesting 
description  of  her : — 

"All  suffered  slie,  and  riclit  lowly  her  bare, 
Amiable,  so  benign,  and  wise. 
Courteous  and  sweet,  full-filled  of  gentleness, 
Well  ruled  of  tong-ue,"  Sic. 

For  a  time  "Wallace  strug-gled  between  love  and  duty — between 
Scotland  and  IMarion  Bradfute.  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
both  sentiments  by  marrj^ing  the  gentle  Marion.  For  some  time 
after  this  event,  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  his  enterprises 
were  confined  to  the  neighboxu'hood  of  Lanark,  and  the  English 
had  a  respite.     But  Wallace  was  to  be  restored  to  his  country. 

Retm-ning  home  from  one  of  his  forays,  our  hero  was  recog- 
nised by  some  English  soldiers,  and  attacked  in  the  streets  of 
Lanark.  He  was  near  being  overpowered  when  a  well-known 
door  opened,  a  hand  beckoned  him,  and  dashing  in,  he  escaped 
into  the  woods  behind.  It  was  the  house  of  "Wallace's  wife,  the 
heii'ess  of  Lamington.  The  secret  was  now  di'vulged,  and,  by 
Hazelrig's  orders,  the  poor  girl  was  hanged.  AU  Lanark  was 
horror-struck ;  and  intelligence  of  the  event  reaching  the  dis- 
tracted husband,  he  returned  with  his  party  at  night,  slew  the 
wretch  Hazelrig-,  and  drove  the  English  from  the  town.  Nothing 
now  stood  between  Wallace  and  his  duty  to  his  country. 

After  this  tragic  circumstance,  Wallace  carried  on  his  opera- 
tions on  a  more  extended  scale.  With  a  party  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  lay  siege  to  some 
of  the  most  important  garrisoned  towns.  The  most  signal  of 
these  achievements  were  his  taking  of  Glasgow,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers  under  Anthony  Bek,  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  his  extirpating  a  colony  which  Edward  had  planted 
in  Ai'gyleshire,  under  an  Irish  chief  called  M'Fadyan.  These 
successes,  followed  up  by  a  number  of  other  sieges  and  engage- 
ments, made  the  final  deliverance  of  the  whole  country  appear 
possible. 

One  of  Wallace's  most  noted  exploits  about  this  time  was  the 
bm-ning  of  what  were  called  the  Barns  of  Ayr.  It  appears  that 
the  English  governor  of  Ayr  had  invited  a  large  number  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  to  meet  him  at  these  barns  or  build- 
ings, for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  friendly  conference  on  the 
affair's  of  Scotland.  His  design,  howevei",  was  base  and  treache- 
rous. It  was  his  object  to  put  the  v/hole  assembly'  of  gentlemen 
to  death,  by  causing  soldiers  in  attendance  to  run  nooses  over 
then-  heads,  and  then  hang  them  to  the  beams  of  the  roof.  Un- 
suspicious of  any  such  plot,  a  large  number  came  on  the  appointed 
day,  and,  as  they  were  admitted  into  the  house,  nooses  were 
thrown  over  their  heads,  and  they  were  immediately  drawn  up 
to  the  beams  overhead  and  hanged.  Sir  Reginald  Crawford, 
sheriff  of  Ayi'shire,  and  uncle  to  Wallace,  was  among  the  sufferers 
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in  this  infamous  trag'edy.  As  soon  as  Wallace  heard  of  this 
outraije  on  some  of  the  best  men  in  Scotland,  he  was  dreadfully 
enraged ;  and  collecting-  Jiis  men,  proceeded  to  reveng-e  his  country 
on  the  contrivers  and  executioners  of  the  crime.  He  proceeded 
verj''  cautiously  in  this  enterprise,  his  plan  being  to  take  the  Eng- 
lish unawares.  One  night,  accordingly,  when  he  learned  that 
they  had  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep,  after  feastin"-  and  drink- 
ing, in  the  same  large  barns  in  which  the  Scottish  gentlemen 
had  been  murdered,  he  led  his  men  to  the  attack.  A  woman  who 
knew  the  place,  friendly  to  Wallace,  oblig'ingly  marked  the  doors 
of  the  houses  in  which  the  English  lay,  and  these  outlets  were 
immediately  fastened  with  ropes.  Thus  secured,  the  doors  were 
set  on  fire  with  burning  straw.  Roused  from  their  slumbers  by 
the  noise  and  smell  of  the  burning,  the  English  endeavoured  to 
escape  ;  but  they  were  driven  back  into  their  burning  houses,  or 
put  to  death  on  the  spot.  Thus  perished,  either  by  fire  or  the 
sword,  the  principal  perpetrators  of  an  unjustiliable  crime;  the 
deed  still  more  spreading  abroad  the  fame  of  Wallace's  heroism.* 
In  addition  to  the  few  men  of  note  who  had  gathered  round 
him  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  others  of  the  Scottish  nobles  now 
joined  him.  Among  these  were  the  Stewart  and  his  brother, 
jRobert  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Sir 
Richard  Lundin,  and  lastly,  young  Robert  Bruce,  afterwards 
King  Robert,  who,  long  fretting  in  his  ignoble  servitude  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  breakings 
the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  the  conqueror  on  the  sword  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  A  revolt  made  so  alarming  by  these  acces- 
sions Edward  determined  decisively  to  crush.  Urged  by  his 
commands,  Warenne,  the  governor,  sent  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Robert  Cliiford  with  a  large  foi-ce  against  the  associated  Scottish 
leaders.  The  latter  were  encamped  near  the  town  of  Irvine, 
and,  becoming  alarmed  for  their  safet}^,  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  gave  up  thoughts  of  light- 
ing, and  signed  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
submitting  themselves,  and  expressing  contrition  for  having 
"risen  in  arms  against  our  Lord  Edward,  and  against  his  peace 
in  his  territories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway."  Wallace  and 
Murray,  indignant  at  this  pusillanimit}'',  retired  into  the  north, 
there  to  wait  a  time  for  retrieving  what  had  been  lost  by  the 
cowardice  of  their  associates.  Before  going  northward,  however, 
Wallace  went  straight  to  Glasgow,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  opinion 
of  Wishart's  conduct  in  drawing  up  the  treaty,  demolished  his 
house,  carrying  off  his  horses  and  furniture. 

*  This,  like  most  other  anecdotes  of  Wallace,  is  gathered  from  "  The 
Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace,"  a  work  written  in  verse  from  popular 
tradition  about  the  year  1460  by  a  wanderinp;  poet  usually  called  Blind 
Harry,  and  wliich  has  long  been  a  favourite  volume  amongst  the  Scottish 
peasantry.  It  was  the  study  of  this  book  which  had  so  great  an  effect  in 
kindling  the  genius  of  Bums. 
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Wallace  was  not  idle  while  in  the  north,  for  we  find  him  at 
Forfiir,  Brechin,  Montrose,  Dunnottar,  and  Aberdeen,  heating-  the 
Eng-lish  out  of  them  all.  He  had  come  southward  again,  and 
was  engaged  in  besieging  Dundee,  when  he  was  infoi'med  that  a 
powerful  English  arn\y,  with  Warenne  at  its  head,  was  march- 
ing- nortliward.  Leaving-  strict  injunctions  to  the  townsmen  to 
continue  the  siege  of  the  garrison  of  Dundee,  he  hastened  south- 
■ward,  and  encamped  at  Cambuskenneth,  near  Stirling  bridge. 
Warenne  having-  been  superseded  in  the  governorship,  wished  to 
avoid  an  engagement  till  his  successor,  Brian  Fitzallen,  should 
arrive  to  take  the  responsibility.  He  therefore  sent  two  friars  to 
attempt  a  truce  with  Wallace ;  but  they  were  sent  back  with  a 
defiance,  and  the  battle  commenced.  The  military  sagacity  of 
Sir  Richard  Lundin,  and  Warenne's  own  prudence,  were  over- 
borne by  the  zeal  of  the  hot-headed  Cressingham,  who  insisted 
on  crossing-  the  bridge,  in  order  to  fall  directly  upon  the  Scotch. 
The  result  was  a  total  defeat  of  the  English  army.  The  Scotch 
rushed  down  upon  tliem  as  they  were  crossing,  slaughtered  them 
in  masses  on  the  bridge,  drove  hundreds  into  the  river,  and  made 
havoc  of  the  fugitives.  Cressing-ham  was  killed;  and  so  obnoxious 
had  this  official  made  himself  to  tlie  Scotch,  that,  animated 
by  the  barbarous  feelings  of  the  period,  they  made  sword  belts 
of  his  skin.  In  this  battle  the  Scotch  lost  but  few  men.  The 
brave  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  however,  a  colleague  worthy  of 
Wallace,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  remains  of  the  English 
ai'my  fled  in  confusion  to  Berwick. 

Not  long  after  this  battle,  in  the  end  of  1297  or  the  beginning- 
of  1298,  we  find  Wallace  using-  the  title  of  "  Guardian  of  Scotland 
in  the  name  of  King  John,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
nation."  The  manner  of  his  assuming  such  a  title  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  debate,  some  insisting  that  it  was  regularly  conferred 
at  a  meeting  at  which  certain  of  the  Scotch  nobles  were  present, 
others  that  no  such  meeting-  was  held,  and  others  that  Baliol  had 
sent  Wallace  a  private  commission  appointing  him  regent.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  it  was  a  regency  in  the  sovereign's  name, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  nation  :  and  although  the  title  roused 
many  invidious  feelings  among-  the  Scottish  nobility,  Wallace 
used  his  power  with  great  discretion,  and  never  aimed  at  being 
anything  more  than  a  servant  of  the  state.  A  person  in  liis  cir- 
cumstances, animated  by  vulgar  ambition,  would  have  aimed  at 
becoming  king. 

Wallace's  regency  did  not  last  a  year;  but  during  this  brief 
period  he  manifested  his  ability  for  governing  with  a  judicious 
and  strict  hand.  The  only  obstacle  he  had  to  encounter  was  the 
mean  jealousy  of  certain  Scottish  nobles,  who  resented  his  as- 
sumption of  power ;  though  there  was  evidently  no  other  person 
able  to  preserve  order,  or  quell  the  enemies  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that,  throughout  the  whole  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, comparatively  few  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy  afforded 
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any  assistance.  Inclining-  cither  to  the  side  of  Edward,  at  whose 
court  they  looked  for  advancement,  or  holding-  coldly  aloof,  they 
left  the  main  difficulties  to  be  acliieved  by  men  of  inferior  rank. 
Wallace,  a  man  of  the  people,  and  of  a  sag-acious  mind,  perceived 
that  the  feudal  power  of  the  barons  was  inconsistent  with  civil 
freedom,  and  he  had  the  boldness  to  contrive  a  plan  by  which  it 
should  be  relinquished,  and  the  people  at  large  be  left  their  own 
masters,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  state.  He  did  not  remain  suffi- 
ciently long  in  power  to  accomplish  this  design ;  but  during-  his 
short  g-uardianship  he  adopted  measures  for  encouraging  foreign 
trade.  A  letter  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Ham- 
burg-, written  at  Haddington,  11th  October  1297,  by  "Andrew 
Murray  and  William  Wallace,  commanders  of  the  army  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Lubeck 
and  Hamburg-.  The  purport  of  this  interesting-  document  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  request  that  "  the  mayor  and  citizens  will  cause  it 
to  be  made  known  among  the  merchants,  that  Scotland,  being- 
now,  by  God's  blessing-,  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  may  now  have  free  access  to  all  the  Scottish  ports  with 
their  goods  and  commodities." 

The  period  of  national  tranquillit3'  was  short.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Stirling,  Edward  was  in  Flanders,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  spring-  of  1298,  he  immediately  turned 
Ms  attention  to  Scotland.  He  first  summoned  the  Scottish 
nobles  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and,  when  the  fear  of  Wallace's 
vengeance  prevented  them  from  going  thither,  he  collected  an 
immense  army,  and  marched  northwaixl  at  the  head  of  it,  to  re- 
deem the  defeats  of  former  commanders  by  his  own  militaiy 
genius.  The  detention  of  the  fleet  to  which  he  trusted  for  provi- 
sions, and  the  mutinous  conduct  of  his  army,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  Welsh  in  it,  involved  Edward  in  such  difficulties,  that  he  had 
almost  determined  on  a  retreat  into  England,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Scotch  were  willing  to  risk  a  battle,  and 
were  drawn  up  near  Falkirk.  He  immediately  marched  thither. 
Wallace,  who  commanded  the  Scotch  infantry  or  spearmen,  had 
drawn  them  up  in  four  circular  bodies.  In  the  spaces  between 
these  bodies  of  spearmen  were  posted  the  archers,  under  Sir 
John  Stewart.  There  were  but  a  thousand  horse,  and  these 
were  in  the  rear,  commanded  by  Comyn.  The  English  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  three  divisions ;  but  Edward  relied  principally 
on  his  cavalry.  A  morass  lay  between  the  two  armies.  "  I  have 
brought  you  to  the  ring,"  said  Wallace  to  his  men,  before  the 
battle  commenced,  in  jocular  allusion  to  some  now  obsolete  game; 
"  hop  gif  ye  can."  The  fight  was  long  and  desperate.  The 
Scottish  spearmen  stood  like  stone  walls.  But  at  length  the  im- 
petus of  the  English  cavalry,  assisted  by  showers  of  stones  and 
arrows  from  the  infantry,  thinned  and  broke  them.  A  total 
defeat  ensued,  and  an  immense  number  was  left  dead  or  taken 
prisoners.     The  defeat  is  easily  enough  to  be  accounted  for  by 
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the  great  superiority  of  the  English  in  numhers,  and  especially 
in  cavalry ;  but  tradition  will  not  accept  this  explanation,  and 
insists  that  the  defeat  was  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  two  aristo- 
cratic leaders  to  co-operate  with  Wallace,  and  to  a  positive  act  of 
treachery  on  Corayn's  part  during-  the  battle.  Sir  John  Stewart 
■was  among  the  killed.  Wallace,  with  the  remains  of  his  infantry, 
retreated  to  Stirling,  which  he  set  on  lire.  Edward  withdrew 
into  England,  leaving  Scotland  crushed  for  the  meantime  in 
military  strength,  but  still  unconquered. 

Little  was  done  in  1299.  Wallace  resigned  the  guardianship, 
■which  he  could  no  long-er  hold  except  by  force ;  and  John 
Comyn  the  younger,  the  elder  Bruce,  and  Lamberton,  bishop  of 
St  Andrews,  were  appointed  his  joint  successors.  The  real  power 
was  that  of  Comyn,  a  name  exceedingly  disliked  in  popular 
Scotch  history.  Wallace  retired  into  private  life,  ready  to  re- 
sume military  command  on  any  emergency ;  but  he  had  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  doing  so;  for,  owing  to  a  diiference  with  his 
nobility,  Edward  could  not  carry  immediately  into  effect  his 
design  of  invading  Scotland.  This  year,  however,  Baliol,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  London  since  1296,  was  released  and  sent 
to  France  ;  and  after  this  he  is  not  mentioned  in  history.  It  was 
not  till  1303  that  anything  occurred  to  call  Wallace  again  into 
active  life.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  two  or  three  years  were 
occupied  by  a  controversy  between  Edward  and  Pope  Boniface 
VIIL  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  the  pope  claiming 
Scotland  as  a  territory  of  the  church,  and  Edward  maintaining 
that  it  was  his.  This  dispute  gave  Scotland  a  breathing  time, 
•which,  under  an  efficient  government,  might  have  been  im- 
proved, so  as  permanently  to  secure  her  independence.  During 
this  period  of  tranquillity  Wallace  visited  France. 

Edward's  blow  was  only  suspended.  With  a  zeal  and  vigour 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time,  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  in  1303,  recommenced  the  war.  As  most  open  to 
attack,  the  country  round  Edinburgh  was  invaded,  and  here 
several  engagements  took  place  between  the  troops  of  Edward 
and  the  Scottish  chiefs.  One  of  these  was  the  battle  of  Roslin, 
fought  by  Comyn,  the  Guardian  of  Scotland,  and  Simon  Frazer 
of  Tweeddale,  on  the  one  side,  and  Segrave  on  the  other.  The 
English  suffered  a  defeat  on  this  occasion  ;  but  in  other  quarters 
they  were  more  successful,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
Caithness.  All  that  Wallace  could  do  in  such  a  strait  waj  to 
attack  marching  parties,  and  storm  weakly-garrisoned  fortresses, 
as  he  did  when  he  was  a  mere  outlaw  chief,  winding  his  bugle 
through  the  forest  of  Clydesdale. 

From  Caithness  to  Gallowaj^  Scotland  was  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  English  ;  the  Highlands,  however,  presenting  too 
many  difficulties  for  attack.  On  the  9th  of  February  1304,  the 
Comyn  government  gave  in  its  resignation.  A  treaty  was  drawn 
up,  in  which  the  Scottish  nobles  stipulated  for  their  lives,  their 
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liberties,  and  their  estates,  subject  to  sucli  fines  as  Edward  should 
see  fit  to  impose  upon  them  by  way  of  punishment.  From  the 
benefits  of  this  amnesty  there  were  excejited  by  name  the  fol- 
lowing- eight  persons : — David  Graham,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Sir 
John  Soulis,  the  Stewart,  "Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasg-ow,  Simon 
Frazer,  Thomas  Boys,  and  William  Wallace.  We  have  arranged 
the  names  in  the  order  corresponding-  to  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  tliem.  Graham  and  Lindsay  were 
to  leave  Scotland  for  six  months ;  Soulis,  the  Stewart,  and  the 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  were  to  be  banished  for  two  years ;  Frazer 
and  Boys  were  to  be  banished  for  three  years ;  and  during-  that 
time  they  were  to  reside  neither  in  England  nor  France.  "  As 
for  William  Wallace,"  says  the  treaty-,  "  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall 
render  himself  up  at  the  Avill  and  mercy  of  our  sovei'eigu  lord 
the  king." 

As  Wallace  had  no  disposition  to  render  himself  up  in  accord- 
ance with  this  arrang-ement,  means  were  adopted  to  capture  him; 
but,  in  spite  of  every  attempt,  he  continued  for  several  months 
to  wander  about,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  outlaw  followers. 
Tradition  also  mentions  that  at  this  time  Wallace  and  young 
Robert  Bruce  were  in  secret  communication  with  each  other, 
and  that  Wallace  was  meditating  a  new  insurrection  against 
Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  placing-  Bruce  on  the  throne.  In 
this  last  effort  he  was  not  doomed  to  be  successful.  On  the  5th 
of  August  1305  he  was  treacherously  delivered  up  by  Sir  John 
Menteith  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  taken,  under  a  stron"- 
g-uard,  to  London.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  Wallace  was  tried, 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  Westminster  Hall,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  condemned.  In  a  few  days  thereafter,  this 
gallant  and  unfortunate  patriot  was  ignominiously  and  cruelly 
put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  at  Smithfield ;  to  the  last  protesting- 
against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  declaring  that  all  he 
had  done  he  would  do  over  again,  and  more,  for  his  beloved 
and  much-abused  country. 


The  death  of  the  noble-minded  Wallace  sent  a  pang  through 
Scotland,  and  from  that  moment  there  was  a  still  more  fierce 
desire  to  shake  the  country  free  of  its  oppressor.  Young  Bruce, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  already  formed  some  resolutions  on  the 
subject,  which  this  new  atrocity  did  not  by  any  means  weaken. 
As  the  one  patriot  sinks,  therefore,  the  other  rises,  and  becomes 
prominent  in  the  page  of  history.  Bruce,  like  Wallace,  was  a 
descendant  of  a  Norman  settler  in  Scotland.  His  ancestor  was 
Robert  de  Bruce,  who  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  Annandale 
from  David  I.  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
great-great-grandson  of  this  first  of  the  Scottish  Bruces  was  the 
Robert  Bruce  who  competed  with  Baliol  for  the  crow^n,  at  which 
time  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  life.     The  son  of  this 
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Robert,  the  competitor,  also  called  Robert,  married  the  Countess 
of  Carrick,  and  by  her  he  had  a  larp:e  family;  his  eldest  son, 
likewise  named  Robert,  being-  born  on  the  21st  of  March  1274. 
At  the  time  of  good  king'  Alexander's  death,  in  1286,  when  the 
troubles  of  Scotland  beg'an,  there  were  three  generations  of  Bruces 
alive — father,  son,  and  grandson  ;  on  the  last  of  whom,  as  it  will 
appear,  fell  the  task  of  achieving  his  country's  freedom. 

Young-  Bruce  spent  his  early  years  at  Turnberry  Castle,  in 
Ayrshire,  and,  at  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Carrick.  Old  Brute,  the 
grandfather,  died  in  1295 ;  Bruce,  his  son,  died  in  1304  ;  and 
young  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  was  now  the  sole  representative 
of  the  house.  The  Earl  of  Carrick  was  upwards  of  thirty  years 
of  age  before  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  patriot.  His  father 
had  "lived  chiefly  in  England,  with  little  inclination  to  put  for- 
ward any  claims  on  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and,  bred  up  with  a 
wish  to  conciliate  Edward's  favour,  he  himself  was  inclined  to  re- 
main a  peaceful  subject  of  England,  and  on  one  occasion  took  oaths 
of  fealty  to  him.  The  heroism  and  the  fate  of  Wallace  at  length 
stimulated  him  to  view  matters  diflPerently.  His  conduct  for 
some  years  was  marked  by  great  prudence,  if  not  dissimulation. 
He  became  desirous  of  attempting  to  free  Scotland  from  Englislx 
intrusion,  provided  it  could  be  done  with  a  good  chance  of  success. 
The  disappearance  of  Baliol  in  1304,  by  opening  up  a  prospect 
of  gaining-  the  crown,  no  doubt  contributed  to  fix  his  wavering- 
resolutions.  Yet  there  was  a  rival  to  his  aspirations  after  kingly 
honours.  This  was  a  personage  usually  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Red  Comyn,  and  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  on  account  of 
Comj'n  having  perfidiously  made  known  to  Edward  that  Bruce 
was  wavering  in  his  allegiance.  Happening  to  visit  Dumfries, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  a  court  of  justice,  at  which  many 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  attended,  Bruce  there  met  the  Red  Comyn  in 
the  church  of  the  Minorite  Friars  (February  10,  1305-6).  "  The 
result  of  such  an  interview  in  such  an  age  of  strife  might  almost 
be  anticipated.  Pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  aisles  of 
the  church,  conversing  together  on  matters  of  import,  these  two 
fiery  spirits  came  to  high  words,  Bruce  reproaching  Comyn  with 
his  treachery.  At  last,  when  near  the  altar,  something  which 
Comyn  said  provoked  Bruce  so  much,  that  he  drew  his  dagger 
and  stabbed  him.  Comyn  fell,  the  blood  flowing  from  him  on 
the  pavement  of  the  sanctuar}'.  Shocked  at  his  rash  act,  Bruce 
rushed  out  of  the  church,  and  his  friends,  Kirkpatrick  of  Close- 
burn,  and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  meeting  him  at  the  door, 
asked  what  he  had  done.  He  said,  "  1  doubt  I  have  killed  the 
Comyn."  "Doubt,"  cried  Kirkpatrick;  "I'll  mak  sicker"  (I 
will  make  sure) ;  and  running  into  the  church,  he  finished  the 
Comyn  Avitli  one  or  two  stabs.  Seton  at  the  same  time  killed  an 
uncle  of  Comyn,  who  had  rushed  in  to  assist  him.  This  deed 
of  blood  scandalised  all  reli2:ious  feeling,  and  Bruce  ever  after- 
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wards  looked  on  it  as  tlie  sin  of  his  life ;  not,  however,  the  act  of 
assassinatiiifi:  his  rival — for  in  these  days  killing-  was  recog'nised 
as  a  mode  of  action  which  it  was  quite  leg'itiniate  to  adopt — but 
because  the  assassination  of  Comyn  had  been  effected  in  a  church. 
This  was  considered  a  sacrileg'e  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  long 
life  of  toil,  penitence,  and  good  deeds.  Whatever  were  the  feel- 
ing's of  Bruce  afterwards,  he  now  seems  to  have  considered  that, 
by  the  riddance  of  his  rival,  the  time  was  come  for  throwing 
ofl"  his  ill-disguised,  and,  as  he  styled  it,  comjiulsory  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  England.  Collecting  his  followers,  therefore,  he 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Dumfries.  The 
English  justiciaries  shut  themselves  up  in  the  place  where  they 
were  holding  their  sittings ;  but  Bruce  threatening  to  set  it  on 
fire,  they  surrendered,  and  were  suffered  to  leave  the  country  in 
safety.  Bruce  then  traversed  the  south  of  Scotland,  seizing  and 
foitifying  towns,  and  expelling  the  English  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  path. 

Although  thus  far  successful,  Bruce  had  yet  the  kingdom  to 
win — no  easy  task  with  only  a  handful  of  adherents.  Among 
these,  besides  his  own  brothers,  were  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  David  Murray,  bishop  of 
Moray,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  Thomas  Randolph  or  Randall,  of 
Strathdon  (Bruce's  nephew),  Christopher  or  Chi-istall  Seton 
(Bruce's  brother-in-law),  Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox,  John,  Earl  of 
Atholl  and  Lord  of  Strathbogie,  Gilbert  Uay,  Earl  of  Errol, 
young  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  nine  or  ten  other  persons  of  con- 
sequence. But  these  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  bcottish  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  many  of  the  rest  were  pledged  on  the  English  side. 
Nevertheless,  Bruce  and  his  party  resolved  on  a  bold  and  decided 
step.  Spending  about  three  weeks  in  riding  hither  and  thither 
through  the  country,  to  rouse  as  strong  a  feeling  as  possible, 
they  met  at  Scone  on  Friday  the  27th  of  IMarch  130G,  and 
there  Bruce  was  crowned  king,  a  small  circlet  of  gold  having 
been  made  to  serve  in  Heu  of  the  old  Scottish  crown  which  Ed- 
ward had  carried  away.  Now,  the  honour  of  placing  the  crown 
on  a  new  king's  head  belonged,  by  ancient  right,  to  the  family  of 
Macduff,  Earl  of  Fife.  But  the  present  representative  of  the 
family,  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  being  on  the  English  side,  it  ap- 
peared at  first  that  this  essential  requisite  in  the  ceremony  could 
not  be  complied  with.  Hearing,  however,  that  Bruce  was  to  be 
crowned,  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  Earl,  and  wife  of  Com^'n,  Earl 
of  Buchan,  stole  her  husband's  horses  and  posted  off  to  Scone, 
resolved  that,  in  spite  of  brother  and  husband,  Bruce  should  be 
crowned  by  a  IMacduff.  As  she  did  not  reach  Scone  till  after 
the  27th,  the  act  of  crowning  was  performed  over  again  on  the 
29th,  the  thin  gold  circlet  being  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  new 
king  bj''  his  fair  adherent. 

In  the  meantime  all  was  bustle  and  excitement  in  London. 
Edward  was  now  an  old  man,  scarcely  able  to  bestride  his  war- 
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horse ;  and  that  the  gTeat  scheme  of  the  annexation  of  Scotland, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  life,  should  now  be 
in  dang'er  of  failing'  at  the  last,  was  a  grief  and  a  canker  to  his 
ag-ed  spirit.  There  is  no  sorer  affliction  for  an  old  man  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  toil,  and  enterprise,  and  energ-etic  action,  than 
to  see  his  schemes  failing',  and  all  that  he  has  struggled  for  cast 
out  and  rejected  by  the  world,  at  a  time  when  he  is  beg-inning-  to 
feel  that  death  is  coming,  and  that  he  can  do  no  more.  The  spirit 
of  the  warrior-king  flickered  up  bravely  under  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  swore,  in  the  hearing*  of  his  counsellors  and  nobles, 
that  he  would  take  the  field  once  more  against  Scotland,  deal 
with  Bruce  as  he  had  dealt  with  Wallace,  and  then  tui-n  his 
thoughts  to  holier  subjects,  and  prepare  to  die  in  peace.  Forth- 
with there  was  a  going  to  and  fro  of  messengers,  a  writing  and 
sealing  of  despatches,  a  buzz  of  eager  anticipation  among  the 
young  men,  and  a  noise  everywhere  of  steel  clanging  under  the 
armourer's  hammer.  To  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  oppose 
Bruce  at  the  outset,  Aymer  de  Vallance,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
hurried  away  northward  with  what  force  he  could  gather.  To 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  under  a  fear  strong-er  than  that  of 
invasion,  Edward  wrote  to  the  pope  to  procure  an  anathema 
against  I3ruce  and  his  cause  for  the  act  of  sacrilege  committed  in 
the  church  of  the  Minorite  Friars  at  Dumfries.  He  levied  a  large 
army,  "  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  eclat  to  his  expe- 
dition, knighted  his  eldest  son.  Immediately  after  receiving- 
that  honour,  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  in  procession  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  ascended  the  high  altar,  and  knighted  three 
hundred  nobles,  who  were  all  apparelled  in  embroidered  robes  of 
gold.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  two  swans,  adorned 
with  trapping's  and  bells  of  gold,  were  brought  by  minstrels,  in 
nets  of  the  same  metal,  with  great  pomp  into  the  church,  and  the 
king  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  God  of  heaven  and  by  these 
swans,  that  he  would  march  into  Scotland,  and  never  return  till 
he  had  punished  the  rebels,  and  avenged  the  death  of  John 
Comyn."*  Giving  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  exacting  an  oath  from  him  that  he  would  not  rest 
two  nights  in  one  place  before  reaching-  Scotland,  Edward  him- 
self followed  more  leisurely  with  his  queen.  Poor  old  monarch ! 
he  never  reached  the  land  against  which  he  had  vowed  ven- 
geance. Becoming  ill  near  Carlisle,  he  was  detained  there,  and 
obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  the  invasion  to  others. 

At  first  the  Scotch  suffered  a  considerable  reverse  of  fortune. 
Having  penetrated  as  far  north  as  Perth,  the  English  forces 
there  surprised  Bruce  by  a  sudden  attack.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
were  killed,  and  others  were  made  prisoners,  and  hanged.  Among- 
these  was  Sir  Simon  Frazer  or  Frizell,  who  was  carried  to 
London,  and  there  ignominiously  put  to  death,  his  head  being- 
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set  upon  a  spear  on  "Westminster  Bridge,  near  that  of  his  co- 
patriot  Wallace.  This  defeat  was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement to  Bruce,  who,  with  his  followers,  retired  into  the 
north,  a  fugitive  in  the  kingdom  whose  crown  he  had  assumed. 
lie  lialted  for  a  time  at  Aberdeen,  wliither  his  wife,  and  the 
■wives  of  all  his  noble  adherents,  had  resorted  to  wait  liis  arrival. 
From  Aberdeen,  the  band  of  patriots,  ladies  and  all,  retreated  to 
the  mountain  country  inland,  and  altliough  pinched  occasionally 
for  food,  held  together  during  the  summer  ot  1300. 

In  the  course  of  Bruce's  wanderings,  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  into  Lorn,  a  district  of  Argj'leshire ;  but  here  he  encountered 
the  M'Dougals,  a  powerful  family,  then  called  Lords  of  Lorn, 
and  friendly  to  the  English ;  besides,  John  of  Lorn,  the  chief  of 
the  IM'Dougals,  hated  Bruce  on  accoinit  of  his  having  slain  his 
kinsman  the  Bed  Comyn.  At  the  tirst  encounter  Bruce  was 
defeated ;  but  he  showed  amidst  his  misfortunes  the  greatness  of 
his  strength  and  courage.  According  to  the  lively  account  given 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bruce's  movements  after  this  defeat — 
"  He  directed  his  men  to  retreat  through  a  narrow  pass,  and 
placing  himself  last  of  the  party,  he  fought  with  and  slew  such 
of  the  enemy  as  attempted  to  press  hard  upon  them.  Three 
followers  of  M'Dougal,  a  father  and  two  sons,  all  very  strong 
men,  when  they  saw  Bruce  thus  protecting  the  retreat  of  his 
followers,  made  a  vow  that  they  would  either  kill  this  redoubted 
champion,  or  make  him  prisoner.  The  whole  three  rushed  on 
the  king  at  once.  Bruce  was  on  horseback,  in  the  strait  pass, 
betwixt  a  precipitous  rock  and  a  deep  lake.  He  struck  the  iirst 
man  who  came  up  and  seized  his  liorse's  rein  such  a  blow  with 
his  sword,  as  cut  off  his  hand  and  freed  the  bridle.  The  man 
bled  to  death.  The  other  brother  had  grasped  Bruce  in  the 
meantime  by  the  leg-,  and  was  attempting  to  throw  him  from 
liorseback.  The  king,  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  the  animal 
suddenly  spring  forward,  so  that  the  Highlander  fell  under  the 
horse's  feet ;  and  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  rise  again,  Bruce  cleft 
his  head  in  two  with  his  sword.  The  father,  seeing  his  two  sons 
thus  slain,  flew  desperately  at  the  king,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
mantle  so  close  to  his  body,  that  he  had  not  room  to  wield 
his  long  sword.  But  with  the  heavy  pommel  of  that  weapon, 
or,  as  others  say,  with  an  iron  hammer  which  hung  at  his  saddle- 
bow, the  king  struck  his  third  assailant  so  dreadful  a  blow  that 
he  dashed  out  his  brains.  Still,  however,  the  Highlander  kept  his 
dying  grasp  on  the  king's  mantle,  so  that  to  be  free  of  the  dead 
body  Bruce  was  obliged  to  undo  the  brooch  or  clasp  by  which  it 
was  fastened,  and  leave  that  and  the  mantle  itself  behind  him." 
The  brooch,  which  fell  thus  into  the  possession  of  JM'Dougal  of 
Lorn,  is  still  preserved  in  that  ancient  family,  as  a  memorial  that 
the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  once  narrowly  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  ancestor.  Robert  greatly  resented  this  attack 
upon  him ;  and  when  he  was  iu  happier  circumstances,  did  not 
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fail  to  take  his  revenge  on  M'Dougal,  or,  as  he  is  usually  called, 
John  of  Lorn.*  On  the  ruins  of  the  family  rose  the  Camjibells 
and  other  jrreat  clans. 

After  this  defeat  in  Argyleshire,  with  the  Eng-lish  pressing' 
northward,  the  chieftain  of  Lorn  dogrg-ing:  their  footsteps,  and  the 
cold  weather  coming"  on,  the  wanderers  found  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  live,  as  they  had  been  doing,  among  the  hills,  with 
their  gamients  worn  out,  their  shoes  torn  and  patched,  and  with 
scarcely  the  means  of  procuring  food.  Bruce  therefore  divided 
his  little  band  into  two  parties.  One  of  these,  under  the  command 
of  Nigel  Bruce,  his  youngest  brother,  was  to  convey  the  ladies  to 
Kildrummie  Castle,  on  the  river  Don,  in  Aberdeenshire,  where, 
though  in  danger  of  being-  besieged,  they  would  at  all  events  be 
safer  than  if  they  remained  where  they  were.  When  the  party 
had  gone  away,  taking  with  it  all  the  horses,  there  remained 
with  the  king  about  two  hundred  men,  uncertain  whither  they 
should  go,  or  how  they  should  pass  the  winter.  To  remain  in 
Scotland  seemed  impossible :  they  therefore  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  crossing  over  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  mig'ht 
possibly  obtain  assistance  from  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  or  where  at 
least  they  mig'ht  remain  through  the  winter,  looking  eairerly 
across  the  Channel,  and  watching-  for  an  opportunity  of  returning- 
to  renew  the  enterprise.  Accordingly,  they  pushed  their  way 
across  Argyleshire  to  Cantire,  whence  they  passed  over  to  Rath- 
lin,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  within  sight  of  the 
Scottish  shore.  At  tirst,  the  wild  inhabitants  showed  a  dis- 
position to  question  the  right  of  two  hundred  strangers  to  come 
and  quarter  so  unceremoniously  in  their  island ;  but  a  little 
intercourse  conciliated  them ;  and  throug-h  the  winter  of  1.306-7 
the  fugitive  king  and  his  men  made  Rathlin  their  place  of 
refuge. 

In  the  spring  of  1307  the  fugitives  began  to  think  of  revisit- 
ing their  native  land,  where  their  mysterious  disappearance  had 
caused  some  sensation.  Accordingly,  Douglas  and  Boyd,  with  a 
few  followers,  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  attacked  the 
English ;  and  ten  days  after,  Bruce  and  the  rest  of  the  Scotch 
left  Rathlin  and  joined  them.  They  were  now  near  the  Scottish 
mainland,  opposite  Bruce's  own  district  of  Carrick  and  his  castle 
of  Turnberry ;  but  Ijefore  actually  committing  themselves  by  a 
landing  in  Ayrshire,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  sp}',  named  Cuth- 
bert,  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs.  If  appearances  Avere  favour- 
able, Cuthbert  was  to  kindle  a  bonfire  on  Turnberry  nook,  the 
Ijlaze  of  which,  seen  in  the  night-time  from  the  coast  of  Ai-ran, 
would  be  a  sig-nal  for  Bruce  and  his  little  band  to  embark  in 

*  Of  late  years,  the  brooch  of  Lorn  has  become  an  interesting  object  of 
antiquity,  and  been  copied  by  Scottish  jewellers  as  an  article  of  sale.  It 
is  of  great  size,  of  silver,  circular  in  form,  and  embellished  with  gems. 
For  a  complete  account  of  it,  we  refer  to  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 
No.  .^Zo.  first  series. 
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ibeir  boats  and  vovr  across  the  Channel.  After  the  messeng-er  was 
gone,  Bruce  walked  up  and  down  the  beacli,  his  ej-es  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Turnbeny  nook,  watching-  eagerly  for  the  expected  signal. 
All  nig-ht  he  watched,  and  all  next  morning ;  and  just  as  it  was 
growing'  late  in  the  day,  he  thought  he  saw  the  flickering  of  the 
bonfire.  As  it  grew  dark,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end ;  there  was  the 
bonfire  blazing;  ruddily  in  the  horizon ;  so  with  joyful  hearts 
they  began  to  busy  themselves  in  getting  ready  the  boats.  Just 
as  Bruce  was  stepping  on  board,  a  woman  of  the  island,  "  than 
whom  none  in  all  the  land  had  so  much  wit  of  things  to  come," 
came  and  prophesied  to  him  that  ere  long  he  would  be  king,  and 
overcome  all  his  enemies ;  but  before  that  time  he  should  have 
much  to  endure;  in  token  of  her  own  confidence  in  her  pro- 
phecy she  gave  him  her  two  sons  to  be  his  followers.  With  the 
words  of  this  wise  woman  in  their  ears,  the  brave  band,  in- 
creased now  to  three  hundred  men,  shot  out  their  galleys  into 
the  water,  and  steered  through  the  darkness  for  the  light  on 
Turnberry  nook. 

After  hard  rowing,  they  drew  near  the  Carrick  shore,  discern- 
ing through  the  gloom  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  walking  to  and 
fro  on  the  beach.  It  was  Cuthbert  come  to  tell  them  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  effecting  a  rising  in  Carrick ;  that  the  bonfire  ou 
Turnberry  nook  had  not  been  kindled  by  him  ;  but  that,  seeing* 
it  blazing,  he  had  come  to  w^arn  them  awa3^  What  were  they  to 
do?  Remain  in  Scotland,  now  that  they  were  in  it,  or  re-embark 
and  seek  refuge  for  a  year  or  two  longer  in  the  island  of  Ratli- 
lin?  Thus  they  stood  inquiring  of  each  other  with  sinking- 
hearts  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning,  where  the  tide  was 
rushing  up  among  the  sands.  Out  spoke  Edward  Bruce,  the 
king's  brother,  a  wild  impetuous  young*  man — "  I  tell  you  no 
peril,  be  it  ever  so  great,  shall  drive  me  back  to  the  sea  again ; 
by  God's  help  I  am  here,  and  here  will  I  take  my  venture  for 
better  or  worse."  This  resolution  recommended  itself  to  the 
prudence  of  the  rest ;  and  now  that  they  were  in  their  native 
land  once  more,  they  made  up  their  minds  never  to  leave  it 
again,  but  to  wander  throug'h  the  country  until  they  should 
all  be  cut  off,  or  there  should  be  a  general  rising  against  the 
English.  They  determined  to  make  a  beginning-  immediately; 
and  hearing  that  there  was  a  party  of  soldiers  belonging  to 
Percy,  the  English  govei-nor  of  the  district,  in  the  town  of  Turn- 
berry, they  attacked  and  routed  it.  Little,  however,  could  be 
done  in  the  Carrick  district,  where  the  inhabitants,  thougli 
friendly  to  Bruce,  were  afraid  openly  to  take  his  part.  One 
lad}',  howevei',  a  relation  of  his  own,  came  with  a  reinforcement 
of  fort}'  men. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Bruce  learned  what  had  taken  place 
in  Scotland  during  his  absence.  The  news  was  melanchohv 
enough.  Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Bruce  at  Methven,  Edward, 
then  in  the  north  of  Ena-land,  bad  issued,  through  the  Earl  of 
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Pembroke,  a  ]iroclamatioii  to  the  eifect  '''  that  all  the  people  of 
Scotland  should  search  for  and  pursue  every  person  who  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  English  government,  and  who  had  not 
surrendered  themselves  to  mercy ;  and  should  also  apprehend, 
dead  or  alive,  all  who  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes."  In  con- 
sequence of  this  proclamation,  and  the  efforts  made  to  enforce  it, 
many  of  Bruce's  most  eminent  adherents,  some  of  them  the  co- 
patriots  of  Wallace,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  suf- 
fered death.  Besides  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  to  whose  fate  we  have 
already  referred.  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  Thomas  Boys,  Sir  Simon 
Frazer's  esquire,  and  one  of  Wallace's  friends,  Sir  Herbert  de 
Morham,  Sir  Walter  Logan,  and  several  others,  were  sent  to 
London,  and  there  hanged  and  quartered.  The  fate  of  Lam- 
berton,  bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Wishart,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  abbot  of  Scone,  would  probably  have  been  the  same,  had  they 
not  been  ecclesiastics.  As  it  was,  they  were  imprisoned,  and 
Edward  made  every  effort  to  induce  the  pope  to  depose  them ;  in 
which,  however,  his  holiness  did  not  gi*atify  him.  After  all 
these  culprits  had  been  disposed  of,  there  still  remained  the  ladies 
and  those  of  Bruce's  adherents,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie.  The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Herefoi'd  marched 
north  to  besiege  the  castle ;  but  before  thej''  reached  it,  the  queen, 
her  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  put  the  crown 
on  Bruce's  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  fled  to  Boss-shire  with 
an  escort,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  St  Duthoc,  near 
Tain.  Here,  in  violation  of  the  religious  usage  of  the  times,  thej 
were  seized ;  and  being  sent  prisoners  into  Eng'land,  they  lived 
there  in  dignihed  captivity,  until  the  victory  of  Bannockburn 
released  them  seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  The  punishment 
of  the  Countess  of  Buchan  was  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
other  lady  captives,  inasmuch  as  the  crime  of  crowning  Bruce 
was  peculiarly  heinous.  Her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  one 
of  the  Comyn  family,  was  urgent  that  she  should  be  put  to 
death ;  but  Edward  would  not  consent  to  so  desirable  a  measure, 
and  ordered  her  to  be  confined  in  a  circular  prison,  constructed  in 
the  form  of  a  cage,  in  the  castle  of  Berwick,  where  she  might  be 
seen  by  the  passers-by.  The  general  impression  handed  down 
by  tradition  is,  that  the  poor  lady  was  hung  out  in  a  cage  on  the 
castle  wall ;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  she  was  immured  in 
an  ignominious  manner  within  the  fortress  of  Berwick.  Nigel 
Bruce,  the  Earl  of  AthoU,  and  the  rest  who  remained  in  Kil- 
drummie after  the  ladies  were  gone,  defended  the  castle  bravely 
for  a  time ;  but  at  last  their  magazine  of  provisions  being  set 
on  hre  by  a  traitor  of  the  name  of  Osborne,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  Nigel  Bruce,  the  youngest  of  the  king's  brothers,  and 
of  great  comeliness,  was  carried  to  Berwick,  and  there  beheaded; 
the  Earl  of  Atholl  was  sent  to  London — and  hanged. 

Such  had  been  the  miserable  fate  of  the  adherents  Bruce  had 
left  in  Scotland.     Edward,  ill  and  dying  at  Carlisle,  and  unable 
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to  reach  the  land  tlie  suhjucration  of  whicli  had  been  the  most 
anxious  tlioiiglit  of  liis  life,  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  so  many  of  those  who  had  thwarted  him  before  he 
left  the  world.  Stretched  in  pain  on  his  bed,  he  said  to  those 
around  him  that  knowing-  that  the  Earl  of  Atholl  was  hanged 
made  the  pain  almost  lightsome.  His  dying  acts  were  all 
directed  towards  Scotland.  He  assigned  estates  in  it  to  his 
favourite  nobles,  impressed  on  his  son's  mind  the  duty  of 
punctually  fulfilling-  the  great  design  he  was  to  bequeath  to  him, 
and,  summoning  a  parliament  at  Carlisle,  he  and  all  his  nobles 
heard  the  dread  sentence  of  the  church's  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  Bruce  and  his  adherents  by  Peter  D'Esj)aigne, 
cardinal  legate  from  the  pope.  Leaving  the  dying  monarch  at 
Cnrlisle,  we  return  to  the  operations  of  the  heroic  Bruce. 

The  condition  of  Bruce  after  his  disheartening  defeat  in  Ayr- 
shire w'as  most  afflicting,  and  vv-as  aggravated  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  capture  of  his  brothers  Thomas  and  Alexander,  and  their 
execution  at  Carlisle.  Still,  he  was  not  utterly  deserted  or  de- 
prived of  friends ;  his  brother  Edward  proceeded  into  Galloway, 
while  Douglas  went  into  Lanarkshire,  to  raise  men  in  these 
quarters.  Lentil  assistance  should  be  raised,  he  wandered  about 
the  wild  hills  of  Carrick,  constantly  shifting  from  spot  to  spot, 
in  order  to  escape  the  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies.  On  one 
occasion,  separated  from  the  few  men  who  had  kept  him  com- 
pany, he  reached,  about  midnight,  a  poor  hut,  under  whose 
thatched  roof  he  might  rest  till  morning.  Throwing  himself  down 
on  a  heap  of  straw,  he  lay  upon  his  back  with  his  hands  placed 
under  his  head,  unable  to  sleep,  but  gazing  vacantly  upwards  at 
the  rafters  of  the  hut,  disfigured  with  cobwebs.  From  thoughts 
long  and  dreary  about  the  hopelessness  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  misfortunes  he  had  already  en- 
countered, he  was  roused  to  feel  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  efforts 
of  a  poor  and  industrious  spider  over  his  head.  The  object  of 
the  animal  was  to  swing  itself  by  its  thread  from  one  rafter  to 
another;  but  in  this  attempt  it  repeatedly  failed,  each  time 
vibrating  back  to  the  point  where  it  had  made  the  effort.  Twelve 
times  did  the  little  creature  tr^^  to  reach  the  desired  spot,  and  as 
many  times  was  it  misuccessful.  Not  disheartened  with  its 
failure,  it  made  the  attempt  once  more,  and  lo !  the  rafter  was 
w'ained.  "  The  thirteenth  time,"  said  Bruce,  springing  to  his 
eet;  "I  accept  it  as  a  lesson  not  to  despond  luuler  difficulties, 
and  shall  once  more  venture  my  life  in  the  struggle  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  l)eloved  country." 

Rallying  his  drooping  spirits,  Bruce  hastened  to  assemble  such 
as  were  disposed  to  risk  all  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  he  had  at 
heart.  With  a  courageous  little  army  he  met  the  English  under 
Pembroke  at  Loudon-hill  (^Lay  10,  1307),  and  gained  the  first  of 
that  series  of  victories  which  ultimately  made  Scotland  a  free 
kinedora.     Pembroke's  defeat  roused  the  dying  Edward  at  Car- 
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lisle,  and,  altlioiig'li  unable  to  endure  the  fotig-ue  of  a  journey,  lie 
mounted  his  war-horse,  and  made  the  attempt  to  reach  Scotland, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing'  the  rebellion  in  person.  Vain  effort. 
Having-  reached,  with  extreme  difficulty,  Burgh-on-Sands,  from 
which  the  blue  hills  of  Scotland  could  be  seen,  he  there  sunk  and 
died.  It  was  his  dying  request  that  his  bones  should  be  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  army  into  Scotland ;  but  this  injunction  was 
not  complied  with.  His  son,  Edward  II.,  caused  the  body  to 
be  buried  at  Westminster,  with  this  inscription  on  his  tomb, 
"  Edward  I.,  the  Hammer  of  the  Scotch." 

Edward  II.,  to  whom  the  duty  of  subjugating  Scotland  had. 
been  bequeathed,  was  of  inferior  abilities  to  his  father,  and  failed 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  confidence  or  his  enemies  with  fear. 
He  proceeded  into  Scotland  in  obedience  to  his  fathers  injunction, 
but  being  disheartened  with  some  reverses,  he  led  his  army  back 
to  England.  Picking  up  courage,  Bruce  ventured  now  on  bold 
measures,  and  with  a  considerably  augmented  force  swept  through 
the  country  as  far  as  Inverness,  rooting-  out  garrisons  of  English, 
destroying-  castles,  and  skirmishing  with  parties  sent  out  to  keep 
him  in  check.  While  thus  engaged,  Edward  Bruce,  his  brother, 
expelled  the  English  from  Galloway ;  and  Douglas  was  roving- 
about  the  hills  of  Tweeddale,  doing-  good  service.  Here,  at  a 
house  on  Lyne  water,  Douglas  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
prisoner  Thomas  Randolph,  Bruce's  nephew,  who  had  latterly 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  English  usurper.  Appa- 
rently ashamed  of  this  recreancy,  Randolph  afterwards  became 
one  of  his  uncle's  warmest  adherents.  Many  other  influential 
persons,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  now  joined  Bruce's  stan- 
dard. Argyleshire,  the  country  of  the  Lords  of  Lorn,  still  holding- 
out,  he  invaded  it,  took  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage,  and  drove 
Lorn  and  his  son  refugees  into  England.  The  whole  of  Scotland 
might  now  be  said  to  have  been  in  Bruce's  hands,  except  that 
several  of  the  great  towns  were  still  in  the  possession  of  English 
garrisons,  and  that  Edward  II.  was  every  now  and  then  threaten- 
ing an  invasion.  An  invasion  in  the  then  weak  state  of  Bruce's 
government  mis-ht  have  proved  fatal ;  but  this  dang-er  was  warded 
off,  partly  by  Edward's  own  tickle  and  unsteady  temper,  partly 
by  the  disgust  of  his  nobles  at  his  unking'ly  conduct,  and  partly 
aiso  by  the  earnest  endeavours  made  during  the  years  1308 
and  1309  by  Philip,  king  of  France,  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Scotland  and  England.  A  truce  between  the  two 
countries  was  indeed  agreed  to ;  but  it  was  broken  almost  as 
soon  as  made.  In  1310  Edward  II.  conducted  an  invading: 
army  into  Scotland;  but,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  he  retired 
again  into  England. 

The  years  1311,  1312,  and  1313  were  spent  by  Bruce  in  con- 
solidating the  power  he  had  acquired ;  expelling  garrisons,  and 
acquiring  the  allegiance  of  some  of  the  principal  towns.  The 
citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  already  expelled  the  English  garrison 
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from  that  town.  Forfar  and  several  other  important  stations  had 
heen  -wrested  out  of  the  Enghsh  keeping-;  and  durinir  the  tlu'ee 
years  to  which  we  are  at  present  directin^•  onr  attention,  many 
other  towns  or  castles  were  won  either  by  Brnce  in  person  or 
by  his  adherents.  The  principal  of  these  were — the  town  of 
Pei'tli,  and  the  castles  of  Linlith<fow,  Buittle,  Dumfries,  Dal- 
swinton,  Roxburg-h,  Edinburg'h,  Rutherglen,  and  Dundee.  The 
seizures  of  the  castles  of  Linlithgow  and  Edinliurgh  deserve 
particular  mention,  from  their  romantic  character.  The  castle 
of  LinHthgow  was  taken  by  the  stratag-em  of  a  poor  peasant 
named  William  Binnock,  who  was  in  the  way  of  conveying- 
hay  and  other  provender  into  the  castle.  Having-  agreed  to 
dehver  a  load  of  hay  at  a  particular  day,  Binnock  placed  eig-ht 
men  in  his  cart,  covered  them  well  over  with  hay,  and  then 
•walked  hy  the  side  of  the  cart,  a  stout  man  g-oing  before 
driving-.  When  the  cart  was  within  the  posts  of  the  g-ate,  so 
that  it  could  not  be  shut,  Binnock  g-ave  the  preconcerted  signal 
hy  crying:  out,  "  Call  all !  call  all ! "  and  gave  the  porter  a  blow 
which  split  his  skull ;  while  the  man  driving-  cut  the  rope  by 
which  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  cart,  so  as  to  leave  it  fixed  in 
the  gateway.  The  men  then  leaped  out,  and  the  castle  was  taken. 

Edinburgh  Castle,  which  occupies  the  top  of  a  lofty  and  huge 
rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides  but  one,  could  not  be  taken  without 
encountering-  very  serious  risks  of  destruction.  Randolph  engag-ed 
to  gain  possession  of  it  by  stratagem  and  personal  activity.  Guided 
hy  a  person  named  Frank,  who  had  once  been  in  the  garrison  in 
the  castle,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
cipice, Randolph,  and  a  party  of  thirty  men,  proceeded  one  dark 
night  to  scale  the  black  and  jagged  sides  of  the  rock.  Up  they 
climbed,  slowly  and  painfully,  with  scathed  knees  and  bleeding 
fingers,  hy  a  zig--zag  path,  where  a  single  false  step  would  have 
caused  them  to  be  dashed  to  atoms,  or  the  scraping  of  their  arms 
against  the  rock  would  have  discovered  them  to  the  watch  above. 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  favoured  them,  and  at  last 
they  all  reached  a  shelving  part  of  the  rock  half  way  up,  where 
they  could  rest  for  a  little.  While  crouching  together  here,  they 
heard  the  sentries  pacing  above  and  challenging  each  other.  Pro- 
ceeding upward,  they  at  length  reached  the  wall,  to  which  they 
applied  a  ladder  they  had  contrived  to  bring  along  with  them. 
Frank  climbed  up  first,  then  Sir  Andrew  Gray,  then  Randolph 
himself.  Seeing  these  three  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  others 
climbed  up  after  them.  The  noise  alarmed  the  sentries,  who 
raised  the  cry  of  "Treason  !  Treason  ! "  Some  of  them  fled  ;  some 
of  them  were  so  terrified  that  they  leaped  over  the  wall ;  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  mustered  and  fought,  but  were  soon  over- 
powered, leaving  Randolph  master  of  the  castle. 

These  and  similar  exploits  not  only  secured  Bruce's  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  but  increased  the  number  of  his  partisans, 
hy  causing  many  powerful  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto 
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taken  the  side  of  the  Eng-lish,  to  join  him.  In  the  year  1313 
only  a  few  vestiges  of  English  intrusion  remained,  in  the  shape 
of  an  unreduced  garrison  here  and  there.  Nor  had  Bruce's  exer- 
tions been  confined  to  Scotland  itself.  Imitating  the  conduct  of 
Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Stirling,  he  had  made  two  several  forays 
into  the  north  of  England,  devastating  and  spoiling*  the  country; 
and  he  had  also  seized  the  Isle  of  Man.  All  this  while  Edward 
II.  was  engaged  in  enjoying  himself  at  his  own  court,  or  in  quar- 
relling with  his  nobles  ;  sometimes  resolving  upon  an  expedition 
into  Scotland,  but  never  carrying  it  into  effect.  At  last,  after 
repeated  complaints  from  the  people  of  Cumberland,  whose  terri- 
tories Bruce  had  ravaged,  and  from  the  small  party  of  Scottish 
nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  English  interest,  Edward,  on  his 
return  from  a  short  visit  to  France  in  the  end  of  1313,  began  to 
make  preparations  in  earnest,  and  an  army  greater  than  any  that 
had  ever  followed  his  victorious  father  was  ordered  to  be  raised. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  sudden  pre]iaration  for  a  new  in- 
vasion of  Scotland  was  this :  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's  brave 
and  hot-headed  brother,  after  subduing  the  garrisons  of  Ruther- 
g-len  and  Dundee,  attacked  that  of  Stirling.  The  English  com- 
mander, Philip  de  Mowbray,  offered  to  surrender  the  castle  if 
not  relieved  before  the  24th  of  June  next  year;  and  this  offer 
Edward  Bruce  thoughtlessly  accepted  without  his  brother's 
knowledge.  The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  to  allow  the  English 
time  to  assemble  an  army,  which  of  course  they  would  do  as 
soon  as  they  heard  of  it,  and  to  commit  the  fate  of  Scotland  to 
the  issue  of  a  great  general  battle,  such  as  it  appeared  most  pru- 
dent in  the  meantime  to  avoid.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for 
Bruce  to  retract  the  engagement  which  his  brother  had  made, 
and  he  therefore  began  to  busy  himself  with  preparations  to  meet 
the  English  army,  which  he  knew  would  be  approaching  Stii'- 
ling  before  the  appointed  24th  of  June.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  1314  was  spent  by  each  kingdom  in  gathering  all  its 
strength  for  this  great  day.  This  was  to  be  no  chance  engag-e- 
luent,  no  Scotch  army  falling  on  an  English  army  unawares ;  it 
was  a  deliberate  battle,  concerted  months  before  it  took  place, 
and  the  full  issues  of  which,  in  the  case  either  of  victory  or 
defeat,  must  have  all  that  time  been  present  to  the  minds  of  both 
parties.  Poor  Scotland,  thy  chance  is  the  hardest !  If  England 
lose  the  day,  it  is  but  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  which  does  not  be- 
long to  her ;  but  if  Scotland  lose,  she  is  enthralled  for  ever. 

\Mien  the  appointed  day  for  this  decisive  battle  di'ew  near, 
Edward  entered  Scotland  by  way  of  Berwick  and  the  Lothians, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  40,000  of  whom  were 
cavalry.  Bruce  now  caused  his  whole  available  forces  to  be 
summoned  to  meet  at  Torwood,  near  Stirling,  and  when  they 
were  all  assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  they  numbered  no 
more  than  30,000  fighting  men,  and  about  15,000  camp  fol- 
lowers.    To  make  up  for  the  inferiority  of  his  army  in  point  of 
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numbers,  Bruce  chose  his  ei-ound  warily,  on  the  face  of  a  liill 
which  gently  slopes  towards  the  Torth,  near  Stirling-.  What  lie 
feared  most  was  the  Eng-lish  cavalry.  The  locality  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  cavalry  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  acting,  was  a  lield  called  the  New  Park,  having  the  town  of 
Stirling,  with  woods  between,  on  the  left,  and  the  small  brook  or 
burn  of  Bannock  on  the  right.  Here,  therefore,  he  resolved  to 
draw  up  and  wait  the  approach  of  the  English.  Still  more  to 
improve  the  advantage  which  his  choice  of  the  ground  gave  him, 
he  caused  pits  two  or  three  feet  deep  to  be  dug  in  all  those  parts 
of  the  field  to  which  the  English  horse  could  have  access.  These 
pits  were  covered  neatly  over  with  brushwood  aiul  turf,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  perceived  by  the  English  cavalry  till  the  feet 
of  the  horses  actually  sunk  down  into  them.  Besides  these, 
pointed  barbs  of  iron  called  calthrops  were  strewn  over  parts  of 
the  field  to  lame  the  horses.  Giving  the  command  of  the  centre 
to  Douglas,  and  Walter,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  of  the  right  to 
his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  and  of  the  left  to  Randolph,  Bruce 
himself  commanded  a  reserve  composed  of  picked  men.  During 
the  battle,  the  band  of  camp  followers,  boys,  and  bagg-age  car- 
riers, were  to  keep  in  the  valley  on  the  other  side  ot  a  rising 
ground,  where  they  might  be  out  of  the  way.  All  these  arrange- 
ments having  been  made,  the  Scotch  lay  looking  eagerly  for  the 
first  appearance  of  armed  men  on  the  horizon  ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  the  23d  of  June  the  Eng'lish  army  was  seen 
approaching  from  the  direction  of  Falkirk,  where  they  had  slept 
the  evening  before.  Whether  they  should  attack  the  Scotch  im- 
mediately, or  whether  they  should  wait  till  to-morrow,  was  the 
question  in  the  English  army  when  they  came  to  the  field  ;  and 
the  latter  alternative  was  at  length  resolved  on.  In  the  mean- 
time, howevei',  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  they  could  throw 
a  body  of  men  into  Stirling  Castle  to  succour  the  garrison,  llan- 
dolph,  in  command  of  the  Scotch  left,  had  received  strict  injunc- 
tions to  be  on  the  watch  to  frustrate  any  such  attempt ;  but  the 
attempt  was  nevertheless  made;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
vigilance  of  Bruce  himself,  it  would  have  succeeded.  Eight 
hundred  horse  under  Sir  Robert  Clifford  were  stealing  along 
towards  the  castle,  and  had  almost  gained  it,  when  Bruce  pointed 
them  out  to  Randolph,  saying  rudely,  "  There's  a  rose  fallen 
from  your  chaplet,  Randolph."  Off  dashed  Randolph  to  repair 
his  fault,  and  drive  the  English  horse  back.  Seeing  him  hard 
pressed,  and  likely  to  be  beaten,  Douglas  wished  to  go  to  his 
rescue.  "  You  shall  not  stir  an  inch,"  said  the  king  ;  "  let  Ran- 
dolph extricate  himself  as  he  may ;  I  am  not  going  to  alter  my 
order  of  battle  for  him."  "  By  my  troth,  but  with  your  leave,  I 
must  go,"  said  Douglas  ;  "  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph 
perish."  Bruce  then  giving  his  assent,  Douglas  flew  to  assist 
his  friend.  Before  he  could  reach  him,  however,  Randolph  had 
turned  the  day,  and  was  throwing  the  English  into  confusion ; 
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and  Doug-las  seeing  this,  cried  out,  "  Halt !  let  Randolph  have 
all  the  glory  himself;"  and  then  stood  to  look  on. 

This  attempt  to  throw  a  party  into  Stirling  Castle  was  made 
by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English  ;  but  before  the  evening 
01  the  iSd,  the  whole  army  had  come  up  and  taken  its  position. 
Bruce  was  riding  along  in  front  of  his  army  on  a  small  High- 
land pony,  with  much  good  humour,  marshalling  the  men  with  a 
battle-axe  in  his  hand.  On  his  basinet  he  wore  a  small  crown, 
distinguishing  him  from  his  knights.  When  the  main  body  of 
the  English  came  up,  seeing  the  Scottish  king  riding  along  in 
this  manner,  and  thinking  to  signalise  himself  by  killing  him,. 
an  English  knight.  Sir  Harry  de  Bohun,  armed  at  all  points,  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  with  his  spear  couched,  galloped  against 
him.  Bruce  perceiving  him  approach,  instead  of  withdrawing 
among  his  own  men,  prepared  for  the  encounter ;  and  reining  ia 
his  pony,  so  as  to  cause  the  knight  to  miss  him  when  he  came  on, 
he  stood  up  in  the  stirrups,  and  dealt  such  a  blow  v.'ith  his 
battle-axe,  that  the  skull,  down  almost  to  the  neck,  was  cleft 
through  the  helmet.  This  feat  beins:  seen  by  both  armies,  en- 
couraged the  one  as  much  as  it  dispirited  the  other.  Bruce, 
when  reproached  by  his  lords  for  exposing  himself  so  unneces- 
sarily, did  nothing  but  grumble  that  he  had  broken  the  shaft  of 
his  battle-axe. 

It  was  a  sleepless  night  on  both  sides.  The  Scotch,  as  being  the 
Aveaker,  spent  it  in  prayers  and  devotion ;  the  English,  as  being 
the  stronger,  in  rioting  and  carousing.  In  the  gray  of  the 
morning  the  two  armies  stood  looking  at  each  other.  The  abbot 
of  Inchaflray,  after  celebrating  mass,  walked  along  barefoot, 
holding  a  crucitix,  in  front  of  the  Scotch,  who  all  knelt.  Seeing 
this,  the  English  cried  out.  '•  They  ask  mercy."  "  Yes,"  said  Sir 
Ingram  de  Umfraville,  a  Scottish  knight  in  the  English  army, 
"  but  it  is  from  Heaven."'  The  same  knight  advised  the  king  to 
feign  a  retreat,  so  as  to  draw  the  Scotch  out  of  their  well-chosen 
position ;  but  his  advice  was  not  taken.  The  signal  was  given, 
and  the  English  van  moved  on  to  the  attack. 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour, 
See  the  front  of  battle  lower. 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power, 
Chains  and  slavery. 

Immoveably  firm,  the  Lion  standard  floating  proudly  on  a  risiDg 
ground,  fixed  in  a  large  earthfast  stone,  which  Scotchmen  now 
go  many  miles  to  see,  the  Scottish  battalions  waited  the  onset. 
Edward  Bruce's  wing  was  the  first  attacked ;  but  in  a  short  time 
all  the  three  bodies  were  engaged,  and  there  were  three  battles 
going  on  together.  Seeing  his  men  severely  galled  by  the  Eng- 
lish archers,  Bruce  detached  a  body  of  five  hundred  cavalry 
under  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  ride  in  among  these  and  disperse 
them,  while  he  himself  plunged  into  the  fieht  with  his  reserve. 
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The  battle  was  now  a  hand  to  hand  fi<,-ht  of  100,000  and  30,000 
men.  It  was  an  ag-itatinii"  moment.  Fortune  turned  m  favour  of 
the  weaker  part}'.  The  Enghsh  having-  got  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion in  the  contest,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  fear,  and 
their  confusion  was  turned  into  a  flight.  It  appears  that  the 
motley  group  of  Scottish  baggage  carriers  and  camp  followers, 
placed  tor  safety  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  became  anxious 
to  learn  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  crawled  to  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  whence  they  could  look  down  on  the  field  beneath. 
The  moment  they  saw  that  their  countrymen  were  gaining  the 
day,  they  set  up  a  prolonged  shout,  and  waved  their  cloaks, 
which  giving  an  impression  to  the  English  that  there  was  a  new 
army  coming  to  the  attack,  they  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
Many  crowded  to  the  rocks  near  Stirling,  and  many  were  drowned 
in  the  Forth.  Edward,  led  off'  the  field  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
fled  in  the  dii'ection  of  Linlithgow  ;  but  being  pursued  by  Douglas 
and  sixty  horsemen,  he  did  not  rest  till  he  arrived  at  Dunbar,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  fiom  the  field  of  battle,  and  there  he  took 
shipping  for  England. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  fought  on  the 
24th  of  June  1314.  While  the  fame  of  the  victory  humbled  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  the  English,  and  more  particularly  of 
Edward  and  his  immediate  advisers,  it  raised  the  Scotch  Irom 
the  depths  of  despair.  It  procm-ed  them  not  only  glory,  arms, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  war,  but  the  release  of  many  pri- 
soners, and  vast  sums  as  ransom  for  captives  taken  in  the  battle. 
Stirling,  according  to  agreement,  was  delivered  up,  and  a  few 
other  places  of  strength  were  secured.     The  victory,  in  short, 

f)laced  Scotland  once  more  m  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  and  re- 
ieved  the  country  from  the  military  who,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  had  occupied  and  tyrannised  over  it.  Bruce  was  now  at 
liberty  to  recognise  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  to 
consolidate  the  jjeace  which  had  been  achieved,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  parliament,  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  crown. 
While  so  employed,  he  was  called  away  from  the  country  bj' 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  with  which,  indeed,  except 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  he  had  no  title  to  interfere.  More 
successful  in  their  attempts  on  Ireland  than  Scotland,  the  English 
had  already  fastened  themselves  on  that  unfortunate  country, 
although  almost  constantly  exposed  to  resistance  from  the  native 
chiefs.  Looking  for  sympathy  towards  Scotland,  the  Irish 
chiefs  invited  Robert  Bruce  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and, 
like  a  true  knight  at  the  call  of  distress,  he  went  across  to 
Ireland,  along  with  his  brother  Edward,  and  such  a  force  as  they 
could  collect  (1315-16).  Bruce  himself  could  not  remain  long  in 
the  country,  but  left  Edward  to  carry  on  the  war.  At  first  he 
was  successful,  and  the  Irish  looked  forward  to  having  him 
for  king ;  but  his  brilliant  career  was  suddenly  cut  short.  He 
was  slain  in  battle,  October  5,  1318. 
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From  this  period  tlie  Scottish  king-  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
solidation of  his  power,  and  the  tranquillising'  of  his  long*  dis- 
tracted country.  Yet,  amidst  these  cares,  it  appears  that  he 
considered  it  a  measure  of  safe  policy  to  carry  war  into  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  weakening*  and  annoying  an  enemy  which  he 
expected  would  return  to  vex  the  country.  Perhaps,  in  carrying" 
this  project  into  effect,  he  was  desirous  of  taking-  advantag'e  of 
the  internal  disorders  of  the  neighbouring'  kingdom.  In  that 
country  there  had  been  treason,  civil  war,  and  famine.  Edward 
II.  was  barbarously  murdered  by  Mortimer,  and  Edward  III., 
a  youth,  ascended  the  throne  (13-27).  Being  in  a  feeble  state 
of  health,  and  unable  to  mount  his  war-horse,  Bruce  intrusted 
the  expedition  against  the  English  to  the  two  most  eminent 
men  of  their  day,  the  good  Lord  James  Douglas,  and  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray.  These  commanders  accordingly 
proceeded  with  20,000  men  into  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham, burning  and  slaying,  and  everywhere  laying  the  unfortu- 
nate border  country  waste.  Accustomed  to  endure  fatigue,  to 
live  sparingly,  and  to  move  rapidly  in  their  marches,  the  Scotch 
on  this  occasion  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  less  liardy  infantry  of  Eng-land.  Edward  tried  to  bring  the 
two  forces  into  collision  ;  but  in  vain.  The  Scotch  avoided  a 
reg'ular  battle,  and  only  retired  after  having  kept  the  English 
king  and  his  army  tramping  backwards  and  forwards  for  weeks 
through  morasses  and  across  mountains,  in  a  manner  most 
amusing  to  the  Scottish  leaders. 

This  was  the  last  of  Bruce's  warlike  efforts.  Both  nations  now 
desired  a  breathing  time,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  soon  con- 
cluded (13-28).  By  this  treaty  Edward  renounced  all  pretensions 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  and,  by  way  of  attaching  its 
friendship,  g-ave  his  sister  Joanna  to  be  wife  to  Robert  Bruce's 
son  David. 

Having-  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and,  as 
he  thought,  effected  a  peace  with  his  neighbours,  Robert  the 
Bruce  retired  to  Cardross,  a  pleasant  residence  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  there  to  die  in  tranquillity ;  for  he  was  now 
broken  by  age,  toil,  and  disease.  The  last  moments  of  the  j)ious 
monarch  are  affectingly  described  by  Froissart : — 

"  When  King  Robert  of  Scotland  felt  that  his  end  drew  near, 
he  sent  for  those  barons  and  lords  of  his  realm  in  whose  loyalty 
he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  affectionately  enjoined  them, 
on  their  fealty,  that  they  should  faithfully  keep  his  kingdom  for 
David,  his  son,  promising  to  obey  him,  and  place  the  crown  upon 
his  head  when  he  attained  the  full  age :  after  which,  he  beck- 
oned that  brave  and  gentle  knight,  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  come 
near,  and  thus  addressed  him  in  presence  of  the  rest  of  his 
courtiers  : — '  Sir  James,  my  dear  friend,  few  know  better  than 
yourself  the  great  toil  and  suffering  which,  in  my  day,  I  have 
undergone  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  this  king-dom; 
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and  when  all  went  hardest  against  me,  I  made  a  vow,  which  it 
now  deeply  jjrieves  me  not  to  have  accomplished  :  I  then  vowed 
to  God  that,  if  it  were  his  sovereign  pleasure  to  permit  me  to  see 
an  end  of  my  wars,  and  to  establish  me  in  peace  and  security  in 
the  government  of  this  realm,  I  would  then  proceed  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  carry  on  war  against  the  enemies  of  my  Lord  and 
Saviour,  to  the  best  and  utmost  of  my  power.  Never  hath  my 
heart  ceased  to  bend  earnestly  to  this  jjurjjose  ;  but  it  hath  pleased 
our  Lord  to  deny  me  my  wishes,  for  I  have  had  my  hands  full 
in  my  days,  and,  at  the  last,  you  see  me  taken  with  this  grievous 
sickness,  so  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  Since,  there- 
fore, this  poor  frail  body  cannot  go  thither  and  accomplish  that 
■which  my  heart  hath  so  much  desired,  I  have  resolved  to  send 
my  heart  there,  in  place  of  my  body,  to  fullil  my  vow;  and 
because,  in  my  whole  kingdom,  I  know  not  any  knight  more 
hardy  than  yourself,  or  more  thoroughly  furnished  with  all 
those  knightly  qualities  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  vow,  it  is  my  earnest  request  to  thee,  my  beloved  and 
tried  friend,  that,  for  the  love  jou  bear  me,  you  will,  instead 
of  myself,  undertake  this  voyage,  and  acquit  my  soul  of  its 
debt  to  ray  Savioin* ;  for,  believe  me,  I  hold  this  opinion  of 
your  truth  and  nobleness,  that  whatever  you  once  undertake, 
you  will  not  rest  till  3'ou  successfully  accomplish ;  and  thus 
shall  I  die  in  peace,  if  you  will  do  all  that  I  shall  enjoin 
you.  It  is  my  desire,  then,  that  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  you 
take  the  heart  out  of  my  body,  and  cause  it  to  be  embalmed,  and 
spare  not  to  take  as  much  of  my  treasure  as  appears  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  your  journey,  both  for  yourself  and  your 
companions  ;  and  that  you  carry  my  heart  along  with  you,  and 
deposit  it  in  the  holy  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  since  this  poor  body 
cannot  go  thither.  And  I  do  moreover  command,  that  in  the 
course  of  your  journey  you  keep  up  that  royal  state  and  main- 
tenance, both  for  yourself  and  your  companions,  that  into  what- 
ever lands  or  cities  you  may  come,  all  may  know  you  have  in 
charge  to  bear  beyond  seas  the  heart  of  King  Robert  of  Scot- 
land.' At  these  words  all  who  stood  by  began  to  weep ;  and 
when  Sir  James  himself  was  able  to  reply,  he  said,  '  Ah,  most 
gentle  and  noble  king,  a  thousand  times  do  I  thank  you  for  the 
gi-eat  honour  you  have  done  me  in  permitting  me  to  be  the 
keeper  and  bearer  of  so  great  and  precious  a  treasure.  Most 
willingly,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  most  faithfully  shall  I 
obey  your  commands,  although  I  do  truly  think  myself  little 
worthy  to  achieve  so  high  an  enterprise.'  '  My  dear  friend,' 
said  the  king,  '  I  heartily  thank  you,  provided  you  promise  to 
do  my  bidding  on  the  word  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight.'  '  Un- 
doubtedly, my  liege,  I  do  promise  so,'  replied  Douglas,  '  by  the 
faith  which  I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  order  to  which  I  belong.' 
'  Now,  praise  be  to  God,'  said  the  king,  '  I  shall  die  in  peace, 
since  I  am  assured  that  the  best  and  most  valiant  knight  in  my 
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kingdom  hath  promised  to  achieve  for  me  that  which  I  myself 
never  could  accomplish : '  and  not  long-  after,  this  noble  monarch 
departed  this  life."  He  died  July  9,  1329,  in  the  tifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  dying  injunctions  were  so  far  complied 
with.  Douglas  set  out  on  this  solemn  expedition  with  the  heart 
of  the  deceased  sovereign  in  a  silver  casket ;  but,  being  killed 
in  Spain  lighting-  with  the  Moors,  the  casket  never  reached  its 
destination,  and  was  broiig-ht  back  to  Scotland  and  buried  at 
Melrose.  The  body  of  the  royal  Bruce,  after  being*  embalmed, 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Dunfermline.* 

bruce's  successors. 

Robert  Bruce,  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  David,  a  boy,  who  was  crowned  in  1329, 
under  the  title  of  David  II.  The  management  of  the  kingdom 
was  committed  to  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  who  re- 
duced it  to  a  state  of  greater  security  than  it  had  enjoj'ed  for 
some  time.  But  his  efforts  to  2)reserve  order  w^ere  soon  inter- 
rupted. Scotland  was  exposed  to  a  fresh  invasion  from  the 
south.  Considering  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  pushing 
claims  long  dormant,  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John  Baliol, 
procured  the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  English  nobles,  with 
their  retainers,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
Most  unfortunately,  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the  Earl  of  Moray 
died  rather  suddenly,  the  report  being  that  he  was  poisoned,  at 
Miisselburg^h  (1331),  and  was  succeeded  as  regent  by  Donald, 
Earl  of  Mar,  a  person  of  very  inferior  abilities.  Having  effected 
a  landing-  in  Fife,  the  English  forces,  led  by  Baliol,  proceeded 
towards  Perth  ;  and  coming-  up  with  the  Scottish  army,  a  tierce 
battle  ensued  at  Duplin,  in  which  the  Scotch  were  vanquished, 
with  a  loss  of  3000  men.  Overjoyed  with  his  good  fortune, 
Baliol  adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Scone,  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  August  23,  1332.  Although  the  power 
of  David  Bruce  was  grievously  wounded  by  this  blow,  his 
adherents  were  far  from  being-  disheartened.  The  young  king 
and  his  wife  were  sent  to  France  to  be  out  of  danger,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Moray,  nephew  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  appointed 
regent  in  room  of  the  Earl  of  IMar.  There  now  ensued  a  series 
of  contests  between  the  two  powers  for  thorough  mastery  of  the 
kingdom,  which  tore  Scotland  in  pieces  ;  and  for  some  years 
the  country  endured  greater  horrors  than  it  had  experienced 

*  A  knowledge  of  Bruee's  life  and  character  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  poem  called  "The  Bruce,"  a  lengthy  epic,  by  Jolin  Barbour,  arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  written  about  tlie  year  1357.  As  a  poetical  produc- 
tion, it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  humble  work  of  Blind  Harry  :  many 
passages  abound  in  dignified  and  patlietic  sentiment  ;  among  others,  the 
Apostroplie  to  Freedom,  which  has  been  frequently  quoted.  In  the 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature,  specimens  are  presented  of  this  ancient 
and  interesting  work. 
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in  the  reign  of  the  renowned  Hammerer  of  the  Scotch.  A  vic- 
tory achieved  by  Edward  at  Hallidon  Hill  in  1333,  was  followed . 
ty  the  surrender  of  Berwick.  Four  years  later,  after  numerous 
engagements,  the  English  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dunbar, 
a  strong  fortalice  placed  on  some  rocky  heights  overlooking  the 
German  ocean,  and  approachable  by  land  only  at  one  point.  At 
the  time,  the  castle  was  held  by  the  Countess  of  March,  whose 
lord  had  embraced  the  cause  of  David  Bruce.  The  coimtess 
was  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  Eai-l  of  Moray,  and  a  high- 
spirited  and  courageous  woman.  From  her  complexion,  she  was 
usually  known  by  the  familiar  title  of  Black  Agnes.  The  castle, 
of  which  Agnes  was  now  mistress,  had  been  well  fortified  ;  and 
in  her  hands  it  held  out  bravely.,  against  Montague,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  with  all  the  power  he  could  direct  against  it.  Cannon 
not  having  been  yet  invented,  it  was  customary  to  attack  forts 
of  this  kind  with  engines  constructed  to  throw  huge  stones,  and 
accordingly  the  English  general  employed  this  species  of  force 
to  attack  the  castle.  Agnes,  confident  of  withstanding  such 
attempts,  is  said  to  have  treated  them  with  contempt.  While  the 
English  engineers  were  throwing  stones  into  the  fort,  she  went 
about  with  her  maidens,  and,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  wiped  with 
a  clean  towel  the  spots  where  the  masses  of  stone  had  fallen. 
Enraged  at  this  apparent  unconcern,  the  earl  commanded  his 
men  to  bring  forward  a  large  engine,  called  the  sow.  This  v/as 
a  strong  shed,  rolled  on  wheels,  underneath  which  the  walls 
could  be  safely  undermined  with  pickaxes.  When  Black  Agnes 
observed  this  movement,  she  leant  over  the  castle  wall,  and  de- 
risively addressed  the  earl  in  the  following  rhyme : — 

"  Beware,  Montafcow, 
For  farrow  shall  thy  sow." 

On  uttering  this  admonitory  hint,  she  caused  a  huge  fragment 
of  rock  to  be  hurled  do\\Ti  on  the  back  of  the  sow,  which  crushed 
it  in  pieces,  killing  the  men  beneath,  and  scattering  all  who  were 
near  it.  "  Said  I  not  so  ?  behold  the  litter  of  English  pigs,"  was 
the  ready  jibe  of  the  brave  commandress  of  the  castle.  The 
siege  was  ultimately  abandoned,  after  being  invested  for  nineteen 
weeks.  Of  Black  Agnes  many  other  traditionary  stories  are 
related,  and  the  following-  rhyme  is  still  preserved  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  prowess : — 

"  She  kept  a  stir  in  tower  and  trench, 
Tliat  brawling  boisterous  Scottish  wench  ; 
Came  I  early,  came  I  late, 
I  found  Agnes  at  the  gate." 

Having  enjoyed  a  respite  from  active  measures  in  consequence 
of  Edward  being  embroiled  with  France,  the  Scotch  rallied  under 
manifold  disasters,  took  a  number  of  castles  which  had  been 
wrested  from  them,  chased  Edward  Baliol  out  of  the  country, 
and,  in  1341,  recalled  David  Bruce  and  his  consort.     Encouraged 
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hj  the  apparently  defenceless  state  of  England,  a  Scottish  army 
carried  a  retaliatory  war  into  the  enemy's  kingdom.  This  proved 
a  disastrous  campaign.  The  Scotch  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Nevel's  Cross,  near  Durham,  October  17,  1346,  their  king  being 
taken  prisoner  and  led  off  to  captivity  in  London.  Again  there 
were  incursions  of  devastating  armies  into  Scotland ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  about  this  time  the  English  monarch  became 
satisfied,  that  however  much  he  could  harass  and  impoverish 
Scotland,  its  conquest  was  hopeless.  David  was  liberated  on 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  after  a  captivity  of  eleven  years ; 
and  he  died  at  Edinlsurgh  in  February  1370-1. 

David  died  childless,  and  the  crown,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  went  to  Robert,  son  of  Walter,  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  of  Marjory,  eldest  daughter  of  Eobert 
Bruce ;  and  he  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Robert  II. 
From  the  dignity  of  Steward,  which  had  been  held  by  his  an- 
cestors, Robert  adopted  a  surname,  and  was  the  first  of  the  royal 
line  of  Stuarts.  After  this  event,  the  English  under  Edward  III., 
and  his  successor,  Richard  II.,  made  several  attacks  on  Scotland, 
but  with  various  success.  The  effort  at  subjugation  was  nearly 
worn  out ;  and  finally,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  expired,  the  Scotch  being  left  to  govern  their  own 
country  without  further  molestation. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  1286,  Scotland  may  be 
said  to  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  war  and 
civil  distraction  for  a  century.  During  this  period  of  disorder 
the  country  was  greatly  impoverished  ;  its  agriculture  and  trade 
were  ruined,  its  people  barbarised,  and  eveiy  tendency  to  social 
improvement  checked.  Many  of  its  towns  had  been  several 
times  burned ;  and  in  certain  districts,  where  cultivation  had 
ceased,  the  people  died  in  great  numbers  of  famine  and  other 
miseries.  Arts  which  had  flourished  previous  to  this  unhappy 
period  were,  at  its  conclusion,  lost,  and  some  hundreds  of  years 
elapsed  before  they  were  generally  recovered.*  To  add  to  this 
catalogue  of  misfortunes,  the  long  defensive  war  carried  on  by 
Scotland  against  England  led  to  a  spirit  of  enmity  between  the 
two  nations,  which  has  vanished  only  in  recent  times.  And 
all  this,  as  has  been  seen,  arose  out  of  one  of  the  most  unjust 
and  unprovoked  acts  of  aggression  recorded  in  history.  Yet  the 
struggle  which  has  been  described  led  to  lasting  benefits.  In  the 
present  day  it  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  to  measure  the  value 
of  the  independence  achieved  by  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  their  suc- 
cessors ;  for  to  it  may  be  traced  the  peace  and  the  prosperity 

*  Wheeled  carriages  were  common  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  After  going  completely  out  of  use,  they  were 
reintroduced  only  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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which  Scotland  now  enjoys.  "With  tlie  hiprhest  respect  for  the 
Eng-lish  character,  we  feel  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  ill  suited  for  allaying-  the  prejudices,  or  acquiring-  the  friend- 
ship, of  a  conquered  people.  Straightforward  and  well-meaning-, 
it  will  accommodate  itself  in  no  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
nation  into  which  it  is  intruded.  It  has  been  shown  that  Ed- 
ward meditated  the  entire  eradication  of  Scottish  institutions, 
without  the  slig-htest  regard  to  their  value,  or  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held,  and  of  planting  on  their  ruins  the  insti- 
tutions of  England.  No  one  can  doubt  that  if  he  had  eifected 
this  design,  the  Scotch,  till  the  present  time,  would  have  been 
giving-  an  unwilling  submission  to  what  they  considered  a  foreigTi 
power,  and  taking  every  means  to  thwart  and  overthrow  it. 

Such  a  misfortune,  not  only  for  Scotland  but  for  England  also, 
was  fortunately  averted.  'NA'hen  the  proper  time  arriv'ed,  the 
two  kingdoms  were  united  on  terms  calculated  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  self-respect  of  each,  and  to  insure  mutual 
assistance  and  good-will.  Speaking  of  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  to  the  proud  sceptre  of  the  Tudors,  a  preliminary  to 
the  imion  a  century  later,  a  historian  (Tytler)  observes  : — "  In 
this  memorable  consummation,  it  was  perhaps  not  unallowable, 
certainly  it  was  not  unnatural,  that  the  lesser  kingdom,  which 
now  g-ave  a  monarch  to  the  greater,  should  feel  some  emotions  of 
national  pride :  for  Scotland  had  defended  her  liberty  against 
innumerable  assaults ;  had  been  reduced  in  the  long  struggle 
to  the  very  verge  of  despair ;  had  been  betrayed  by  more  than 
one  of  her  kings,  and  by  multitudes  of  her  nobles ;  had  been 
weakened  by  internal  faction,  distracted  by  fanatic  rage ;  but 
had  never  been  overcome,  because  never  deserted  by  a  brave, 
thoug-h  rude  and  simple  people.  Looking  back  to  her  still 
remoter  annals,  it  could  be  said,  with  perfect  historical  truth, 
that  this  small  kingdom  had  successfully  resisted  the  Roman 
arms  and  the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Danish  sea  kings  ;  had 
maintained  her  freedom  within  her  mountains  during  the  ages 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  stemmed  the  tide  of  Norman  con- 
quest ;  had  shaken  off  the  chains  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon 
her  by  the  two  great  Plantagenets,  the  first  and  third  Edwards, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors ;  and  if  now 
destined  in  the  legitimate  course  of  royal  succession  to  lose  her 
station  as  a  separate  and  independent  kingdom,  she  yielded 
neither  to  hostile  force  nor  to  fraud,  but  willingly  consented  to 
link  her  future  destinies  with  those  of  her  mighty  neighbour : 
like  a  bride  who,  in  the  dawning-  prospect  of  a  happy  union,  is 
contented  to  resign,  but  not  to  forget,  the  house  and  name  of  her 
fathers." 

The  two  countries,  now  inextricably  associated,  and  enjoying* 
the  blessings  of  international  tranquillity,  where  is  the  English- 
man, as  well  as  the  Scot?nTan,  \s  ho  dues  not  sympathise  in  the 
struerg-les  of  the  heroic  William  "Wallace  and  Robert  the  Bruce? 
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LOVE  of  maritime  enterprise  is  one  of  those 
well-known  characteristics  of  British  youth, 
which  have  led  to  innumerable  instances  of  dar- 
ing- intrejiidity  on  the  seas  around  our  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  ocean. 
This  quality  of  mind,  to  which  Britain  owes  so 
much  of  her  supremacy  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
has  been  seldom  more  strikingly  manifested  than 
in  the  cose  of  Captain  Cook,  a  man  who,  from  the  humblest 
rank  in  Hfe,  and  after  encountering-  the  difficulties  which  usually 
He  in  the  path  of  a  sador,  rose,  by  dint  of  good  beh-aviour,  intelli- 
g-ence,  and  the  energj^  of  his  character,  to  the  highest  honours 
of  his  profession.  As  an  insjiiring  page  in  general  biography, 
we  offer  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  individual. 
James  Cook  was  born  in  a  mud-hut  at  Marton,  in  the  north 
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riding  of  Yorkshire,  27th  October  1728.  His  father  was  an 
agricultural  servant,  who,  with  his  wife,  bore  a  most  unexception- 
able character  for  honesty  and  industry.  The  village  school- 
mistress taught  the  boy  to  read ;  but  at  eight  years  of  age  his 
father,  through  his  good  conduct,  was  appointed  to  be  bailifiF  of 
a  farm  near  Great  Ayton,  belonging  to  Thomas  Skottowe,  Esq., 
who  at  his  own  expense  put  James  to  a  day-school  in  that  town, 
where  he  was  taught  writing  and  the  first  rules  in  arithmetic. 
The  predilection  of  the  lad  inclined  him  for  the  sea ;  but  as 
this  stood  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  was  soon 
after  his  twelfth  year  apprenticed  to  William  Sanderson,  a  gene- 
ral dealer  in  haberdashery,  grocery,  hardware,  &c.  at  Staith, 
upon  the  coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  AVhitby.  The  youth's 
mind,  however,  continued  more  occupied  upon  maritime  affairs 
than  anything  else,  and  though  he  faithfully  discharged  his  duty 
to  his  master,  he  longed  to  be  at  sea.  An  opportunity  occurred 
to  favour  his  desires.  Mr  Sanderson  cancelled  his  indentures, 
and  left  him  to  pursue  his  inclinations.  Thus  freed,  he  bound 
himself  to  Messrs  John  and  Henry  "Walker,  who  owned  the  Free- 
love,  in  which  Cook  embarked.  She  was  principally  engaged  in 
the  coal  trade,  but  made  a  voyage  or  two  to  the  north ;  and  when 
his  time  was  out,  the  youngster  still  continued  to  serve  as  a  fore- 
mast-man till  he  was  made  mate  of  one  of  Mr  John  Walker's 
ships.  During  this  period  he  evinced  no  particular  marks  of 
genius.  His  associates,  however,  were  not  exactly  the  class  of 
persons  to  observe  the  real  bent  of  his  mind ;  they  thought  him 
taciturn,  and  sometimes  sullen ;  but  this  doubtless  arose  from  his 
studious  habits,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  knowledge.  As  for 
practical  seamanship,  there  could  be  no  better  school  than  a  collier. 
When  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  France,  and  Cook,  who  was  then  in  the  Thames, 
tried  to  escape  the  pressgang,  which  was  sweeping  the  river  of 
every  seaman  that  could  be  picked  up.  This  restraint,  however, 
did  not  meet  his  views ;  he  looked  upon  the  service  of  his  country 
as  honourable,  and  at  once  entered  for  the  Eagle,  of  60  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hamer,  who,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
was  superseded  by  Captain  (subsequently  Sir  Hugh)  Palliser. 
The  young  man's  steady  conduct  and  seaman-like  qualities  soon 
attracted  this  officer's  attention.  His  knowledge  of  the  coasts  was 
excellent ;  and  Jlr  Skottowe  having  applied  to  Mr  Osbaldeston, 
M.  P.  for  Scarborough,  to  exert  his  influence  to  raise  Cook  to 
the  quarter-deck,  by  the  joint  interest  of  this  gentleman,  with 
Captain  Palliser,  a  warrant  as  master  was  obtained  on  10th 
May  1759,  James  being  then  in  his  thirty-first  year.  He  joined 
the  Grampus,  but  shehad  a  master  already ;  he  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  Garland,  but  she  was  abroad  ;  and  eventually  he 
sailed  in  the  Mercury,  to  join  the  fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders, 
then  engaged  in  conjunction  with  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduction 
of  Quebec.    Here  the  peculiar  talents  of  JMr  Cook  were  called 
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into  active  operation.  The  buoys  in  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence  had  all  been  removed  by  the  French  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Eng-lish  fleet,  and  it  was  essentially  necessary 
that  a  survey  shoidd  be  made  of  the  channels,  and  correct  sound- 
ings obtained,  to  enable  the  ships  to  keep  clear  of  the  numerous 
shoals.  By  the  recommendation  of  his  old  commander,  Captain 
Palliser,  this  onerous  duty  was  confided  to  Mr  Cook,  who  readily 
xmdertook  it  in  a  barge  belonging  to  a  74.  This  could  only  be 
executed  in  many  parts  dui-ing  the  darkness  of  the  night,  on 
account  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  experienced  a  narrow  escape  one 
night  when  detected,  his  boat  having  been  boarded  by  Indians 
in  the  pay  of  the  French,  and  carried  off  in  triumph,  he  and 
his  companions  getting  away  just  in  time  to  save  their  Kves  and 
scalps.  Through  Mr  Cook's  judicious  arrangements,  the  fleet 
reacned  the  island  of  Orleans  in  safety ;  and  he  afterwards  sur- 
veyed and  made  a  chart  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which,  together  with 
sailing  directions  for  that  river,  were  published  in  London. 

On  his  return  from  Quebec,  Mr  Cook  was  appointed  master  of 
the  Northumberland,  under  Lord  Colville,  who  was  stationed  as 
commodore  at  Halifax.  Here  he  enjoyed  much  leisure  during 
the  winter ;  but  instead  of  frittering  it  away  in  the  frivolous  or 
worse  amusements  of  a  seaport,  he  diligently  employed  it  in 
studies  suitable  to  his  profession.  No  sailor  can  possibly  advance 
beyond  the  rank  of  an  ordinaiy  seaman  unless  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  navigation ;  and  to 
gain  this  knowledge,  he  must  attain  a  certain  proficiency  in 
mathematics.  Aware  of  this,  Cook  began  by  gaining  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Euclid's  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry ;  and 
proceeded  thence  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  study, 
including  nautical  astronomy.  By  these  means  he  learned  to 
take  astronomical  observations,  to  calculate  a  ship's  progress,  and 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  at  any  given 
spot  on  the  trackless  ocean.  In  short,  he  became  an  accomplished 
mariner,  ready  for  any  office  of  trust.  Besides  improving  him- 
self in  these  useful  branches  of  education,  he  possessed  sufficient 
tact  to  cultivate  urbanity  of  manner,  and  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  acquaintance.  This  was  a  point  of  some  con- 
sequence ;  for  intellectual  acquirements,  without  a  polite  and 
high  moral  bearing,  are  of  small  avail  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  the  world,  and,  personally,  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  Cook  aimed  at  gentlemanly  behaviour 
not  less  than  skill  in  his  profession ;  and  to  this  commendable 
effort — which  the  most  humble  may  practise — is  perhaps  owing 
not  a  little  of  his  future  success  in  life. 

In  1762  the  Northumberland  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland, 
to  assist  in  the  recapture  of  that  island ;  and  here  the  talents  and 
assiduity  of  our  hero  were  again  conspicuous.  Greatly  improved 
by  his  winter's  studies,  he  was  now  still  more  able  to  make  nau- 
tical surveys,  and  these  he  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on 
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the  coast  of  Newfoundland;  laying-  do^\a  beariug-s,  marking 
headlands  and  soundings,  and  otherwise  placing-  on  record  many 
facts  which  proved  highly  advantageous  to  future  voyagers, 
especially  those  engaged  in  tii:hing-  speculations. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  (1762)  ]Mr  Cook  returned  to 
England,  and  was  married  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Batts,  who  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  truly  amiable  and  excel- 
lent woman.  In  the  following  j'ear,  through  the  intervention  of 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Graves,  the  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, who  was  well  acquainted  with  Cook's  worth,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  whole  coast  of  that  island,  whicli  he  accom- 
plished with  great  ability,  as  well  as  Mi([uelon  and  St  Pierre, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  the  French.  Cook  then  returned  to 
England,  but  did  not  remain  long.  His  constant  friend,  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  assumed  the  command  at  Newfoundland,  and 
took  Mr  Cook  with  him,  bearing  the  appointment  of  mai'ine 
surveyor,  and  a  schooner  was  directed  to  attend  upon  him  in  his 
aquatic  excursions.  His  charts  and  observations,  particularly  on 
astronomy,  brought  him  into  correspondence  with  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  some  scientilic  observations  on  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  were  inserted  in  the  57th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

Here  may  be  said  to  close  the  first  chapter  in  Cook's  life.  We 
have  traced  him  from  the  humble  home  of  his  father,  an  obscure 
peasant,  through  the  early  part  of  his  career,  till  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  at  which  time  he  had  gained  a  footing  among  the  most 
learned  men  in  England.  The  youthful  aspirant  will  observe 
that  this  enviable  point  had  not  been  reached  without  patient 
study.  Cook  could  have  gained  no  acquaintanceship  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  nor  could  he  have  placed  himself  in 
the  way  of  promotion,  had  he  been  contented  to  remain  an  illi- 
terate seaman. 

FIRST  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Prepared  by  diligent  self-culture.  Cook  was  ready  for  any 
enterprise  which  circumstances  might  produce.  The  project 
of  a  voyage  of  discoveiy,  involving  certain  important  astro- 
nomical observations,  fortunately  came  under  discussion  while 
he  was  in  a  state  of  hesitation  as  to  his  future  movements.  The 
principal  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  observe  a  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  face  of  the  sun,  which  could  only  be  done 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific  or  Southern  ocean.  The  transit  was 
to  happen  in  June  1769.  The  Royal  Society,  as  interested  in 
the  phenomenon  for  the  sake  of  science,  applied  to  George  III. 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  suitable  to  take  the  observations.  The 
request  was  complied  with ;  and  no  other  man  being  so  well 
calculated  to  take  the  command,  it  was  given  to  Cook.  The 
appointment  was  quite  to  the  mind  of  our  hero,  and  he  was  soon 
ready  for  sea.    He  received  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant  from 
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his  majesty,  and  the  Endeavour,  of  370  tons,  was  placed  at  his 
disposal.  About  this  time  Captain  Wallis  returned  from  his 
voyatre  of  discovery,  and  reported  Otaheite  (now  called  Tahiti) 
to  be  the  most  elig'ible  spot  for  the  undertaking.  That  island 
was  therefore  fixed  upon  for  the  observation.  ]\Ir  Charles  Green 
undertook  the  astronomical  department,  and  Mr  Banks  (after- 
wards Sir  Joseph)  and  Dr  Solander,  purely  throug-h  a  love  of 
science,  and  at  great  expense  to  themselves,  obtained  jiermission 
to  accompany  the  expedition. 

The  Endeavour  was  victualled  for  eighteen  months,  armed 
with  12  carriage  guns  and  12  swivels,  and  manned  with  a  com- 
plement of  84  seamen.  Every  requisite  preparation  was  made 
for  such  a  voyage  that  human  foresight  could  sug-gest ;  trinkets 
and  other  things  were  put  on  board  to  trade  witli  the  natives ; 
and  on  the  26tii  August  1 768  they  sailed  from  Plymouth  Sound 
for  the  hitherto  but  little  explored  South  Seas.  On  the  1.3th 
September  they  anchored  in  Funchal  roads,  Madeira,  and  here 
commenced  the  researches  and  inquiries  of  the  men  of  science. 
From  hence  they  departed  on  the  night  of  the  18th  ;  and  falling 
shoi't  of  water  and  provisions  on  the  Brazil  coast,  they  put  into 
the  beautiful  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  13tli  November.  The 
viceroy  of  this  fine  city  could  make  nothing  of  the  scientific 
intentions  of  the  Eng'lish,  and  was  exceedingly  troublesome  and 
annoying.  When  told  that  they  were  bound  to  the  South  Seas 
to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  he  could  form  no  other  concep- 
tion of  the  matter  than  that  it  was  the  passing  of  the  north  star 
through  the  south  pole.  Numerous  difficulties  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  departure  of  the  voyagers  after  the}'  had  victualled 
and  watered ;  and  when  they  sailed,  shots  were  fired  at  them 
from  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  heavy  battery  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour ;  and  on  inquiry,  Mr  Cook  ascertained  that  the  pass 
for  the  Endeavour  had  not  been  sent  from  the  city.  A  spirited 
remonstrance  was  made,  and  the  viceroy  apologised. 

On  the  7th  December  the  voyagers  finally  quitted  this  place, 
and  on  the  14th  January  1769  entered  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire, 
where  the  sea  was  running-  tremendously  high,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success.  Although  the 
season  was  extremely  inclement,  yet  the  love  of  botany  induced 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  ]Mr  Monkhouse  the  surgeon,  and  Mr 
Green  the  astronomer,  to  ascend  the  mountains  in  search  of 
plants.  They  took  with  them  their  attendants  and  servants,  with 
two  seamen ;  and  after  suffering  severe  hardships  from  the  cold 
and  the  torpor  it  produced,  they  got  back  to  the  ship  on  the 
second  day,  leaving  two  black  men,  who  had  accompanied  them, 
dead  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather.  They  could  not 
be  got  on,  but  lay  do^\-n  to  rest,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death.  Dr 
Solander  with  great  difficulty  was  saved;  for  although  the  first' 
to  warn  others  against  the  danger  of  reposing,  yet  he  was  event- 
ually himself  so  overcome,  that  great  exertfon  was  required  to 
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force  him  along'.  Tliey  found  the  inhabitants  on  the  coasts  of 
these  straits  a  wretched  set  of  beings,  with  scarcely  any  covering- ; 
dwelling-  in  hovels  made  of  sticks  and  grass,  that  offered  no 
obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the  wind,  the  snow,  and  the  rain. 
They  wandered  about,  pickino-  up  a  scanty  subsistence  wherever 
they  could,  though  they  had  not  a  single  implement  to  dress 
their  fish  when  caught,  or  any  other  food  :  still,  they  appeared  to 
be  contented ;  and  the  only  things  they  coveted  from  the  English 
were  beads  and  useless  trinkets. 

On  the  26th  January  the  Endeavour  took  her  departure  fi'om 
Cape  Horn,  and  before  March  1st  had  run  660  leagues.  Several 
islands  were  discovered  in  their  progress,  most  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  inhabited ;  and  their  beautiful  verdure  and  de- 
lig'htful  appearance  were  highly  g-ratifying  to  the  sea-worn  mari- 
ners. On  the  11th  April  they  came  in  sight  of  Otaheite,  and 
two  days  after  anchored  in  Port  Royal  (Matavai),  where  the 
scientific  gentlemen  landed,  and  fixed  upon  a  spot  to  serve  them 
for  an  observatory.  The  natives  displayed  much  friendship ;  but, 
to  prevent  collision,  Mr  Cook  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  by 
which  communication  and  traffic  were  to  be  carried  on.  A  tent 
was  erected  on  the  site  proposed — the  natives  keeping  outside  a 
marked  boundary — and  a  midshipman  with  thirteen  marines 
were  placed  over  it  as  guards.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
the  party  proceeded  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  island ;  but 
soon  after  their  departure,  one  of  the  natives  snatched  away  the 
musket  of  the  sentry.  The  marines  were  ordered  to  fire,  and  the 
thief  was  shot  dead.  This  greatly  alarmed  the  natives ;  but  in 
a  day  or  two  they  again  became  familiarised  and  friendly.  Mr 
Cook  proceeded  to  erect  a  fort  round  the  observatory,  and 
mounted  six  swivel  guns,  which  caused  apprehensions  amongst 
the  chiefs ;  but  the  natives  assisted  in  the  works ;  and  the  com- 
mander displayed  his  sense  of  justice  by  publicly  flogging  the 
butcher  for  having*  attempted  or  threatened  the  life  of  a  wife  of 
one  of  the  chiefs,  who  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  English. 
On  the  first  stroke  of  the  lash,  the  natives  earnestly  solicited  that 
the  man  should  be  forgiven  ;  but  Mr  Cook  deemed  the  example 
essential,  and  inflicted  the  whole  punishment,  greatly  to  the  pain 
and  regret  of  the  compassionate  Indians,  many  of  whom  shed 
tears. 

As  soon  as  the  fort  was  completed,  and  the  astronomical  in- 
struments w^ere  landed,  they  sought  for  the  quadrant  by  which 
the  transit  was  to  be  observed,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Diligent  search  was  made,  and  a  reward  offered,  but  without 
success;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  object  of  their  long  and 
arduous  voyage  would  remain  unaccomplished.  At  length, 
through  the  judicious  intervention  of  Mr  Banks,  the  quadrant 
was  recovered  fi'om  the  natives  who  had  stolen  it,  and  with  great 
joy  set  up  in  its  place.  The  approach  of  the  time  of  observation 
produced  anxiety  and  excitement;  and  hoping  that  the  atmo- 
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sphere  would  be  clear  and  favourable,  as  well  as  to  make  assur- 
ance sure,  Mr  Cook  established  two  other  observatories — one  on 
the  island  of  Eimeo,  under  IMr  Banks,  and  the  other  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  main  observatory,  under  Mr  Hicks  (the  master). 
The  morning"  of  the  3d  June  was  ushered  in  with  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  at  the  fort  the  transit  was  observed  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  success  of  their  enterprise  was  hig-hly 
gratifying-  to  the  voyag-ers  ;  but  their  pleasure  was  somewhat 
damped  by  the  violence  which  at  times  was  eng-endered  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  seamen,  the  former  of  whom  proved 
to  be  dexterous  thieves.  But  Mr  Cook  would  not  allow  the 
plunderers  to  be  fired  upon,  as  he  considered  the  issue  of  life 
and  death  to  be  of  too  important  a  nature  to  be  intrusted  to 
a  sentinel,  without  any  form  of  trial  or  show  of  equity;  nor 
did  he  deem  a  petty  theft  as  meriting  so  severe  a  punishment. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  seized  upon  ail  their  fishing 
canoes,  fully  laden ;  and  though  from  motives  of  humanity  he 
gave  up  the  fish,  yet  he  detained  the  vessels,  under  a  hope  that 
several  articles  which  had  been  pilfered  would  he  restored.  But 
in  this  he  was  mistaken ;  for  nothing  of  value  was  given  up, 
and  ultimately  he  released  the  canoes.  Mr  Cook  and  Mr 
Banks  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  visited  many  villages, 
where  they  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  several  chiefs.  Ex- 
ploring parties  were  also  sent  into  the  interior ;  and  Mr  Banks 
planted  the  seeds  of  water-melons,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and 
other  plants  and  trees  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose  (some 
of  which  are  now  in  rich  perfection) ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
parts  of  the  island  manifested  appearances  of  subterranean  fire. 

On  the  7th  July  the  carpenters  began  to  dismantle  the  fort 
preparatory  to  departure,  and  on  the  13th  the  ship  weighed 
anchor.  Tupia,  one  of  the  principal  natives,  and  chief  priest  of 
the  country,  with  a  boy  of  thirteen,  having  obtained  permission 
from  Mr  Cook  to  embark  for  England,  they  took  an  affecting 
and  affectionate  leave  of  their  friends.  Few  places  possess  more 
seductive  influences  than  Otaheite.  The  climate  is  delightful, 
the  productions  of  the  earth  bountiful  and  almost  spontaneous, 
and  the  people,  though  addicted  to  pilfering-,  simple,  kind-hearted, 
and  hospitable. 

After  quitting  Otaheite,  the  Endeavour  visited  the  islands 
Huaheine,  Ulietea,  Otaha,  and  Bolabola,  where  Mr  Cook  pur- 
chased various  articles  of  food.  They  also  anchored  at  Owharre, 
and  exchanged  friendly  gifts  with  the  natives ;  and  presents  of 
English  medals,  &c.  with  inscriptions,  were  made  to  the  king 
Oree.  Ulietea  had  been  conquered  by  the  king  of  Bolabola,  but 
he  received  the  English  with  considerable  courtesy.  These  visits 
occupied  rather  more  than  three  weeks ;  and  Ulietea,  Otaha, 
Bolabola,  Huaheine,  Tabai,  and  Mawrua,  as  they  lay  contiguous 
to  each  other,  were  named  by  Mr  Cook  the  Society  Islands. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  these  places  (all  of 
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■which  more  or  less  resemhled  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Otaheitans),  tliey  were  g-reatly  assisted  by  Tupia,  who  was  very 
proud  of  the  power  possessed  by  liis  new  friends.  On  the  9tn 
August,  the  Endeavour  quitted  Ulietea,  and  on  the  13th  made 
the  island  Oheteoa,  where  they  attempted  to  land;  but  the  natives 
displaj-ed  so  much  hostility,  that  Mr  Cook  deemed  it  best  to  de- 
sist, and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  southward  in  search  of  a 
supposed  continent.  On  the  'J5th  they  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  departure  from  Eng-land,  and  on  the  30th  they  ob- 
served a  comet ;  it  was  just  above  the  horizon,  to  the  eastward, 
at  one  a.:\i.;  and  about  half-past  four,  when  it  passed  the  meri- 
dian, its  tail  subtended  an  ang-le  of  forty-iive  degrees.  Tupia 
declared  that  its  appearance  would  be  the  signal  for  the  warriors 
of  Bolabola  to  attack  the  Ulieteans  and  di'ive  them  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  vessel  was  now  proceeding:  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  Pacific  towards  New  Zealand,  Cook  desig'ning:  to 
return  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  On  the  Gth  October  land  was  discovered,  which 
proved  to  be  a  part  of  New  Zealand ;  where,  having-  anchored,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  but 
without  effect.  Their  hostile  menaces  and  actions  Avere  all  of  a 
decidedly  warlike  nature,  and  it  was  only  when  they  felt  the  supe- 
riority of  firearms,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  in  igno- 
rance, that  they  desisted  from  attacks.  Tupia  addressed  them  to 
be  peaceable,  and  they  understood  his  language;  but  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  put  confidence  in  the  English.  A  conflict 
took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  New  Zealanders  were  rather 
•unnecessarily  killed,  and  three  boys  were  taken  prisoners,  who 
were  treated  with  much  kindness.  As  the  place  afforded  nothing 
that  the  voyagers  wanted,  'Mv  Cook  named  it  Poverty  Bay.  The 
boj^s  were  dismissed,  and  the  treatment  they  had  experienced 
induced  some  of  the  Indians  to  come  off  to  the  ship ;  but  it  ap- 
peared almost  impossible  to  conciliate  any  one  of  them  for  long. 
Armed  parties  in  larg'e  canoes  assembled,  and  paddled  off  to  the 
Endeavour,  under  pretext  of  trading,  but  in  reality  to  plunder ; 
and  in  various  instances  it  was  deemed  essentially  necessary  to 
fii'C  upon  them.  Thej'  also  seized  Tayeto,  Tupia's  boy,  but  were 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  prey  through  the  effects  of  a  mus- 
ket ball;  and  the  lad,  taking  advantage,  leaped  from  the  canoe, 
in  which  he  had  been  held  down,  and  swam  back  to  the  ship. 
Whilst  standing  along-  the  coast,  they  fell  in  with  the  largest 
canoe  they  had  yet  seen :  her  length  was  08j  feet,  her  breadth 
5  feet,  and  her  depth  3  feet  6  inches.  About  this  time  the  En- 
deavour narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks  that  lay 
some  distance  from  the  land ;  but  by  the  skill  and  judgment  of 
Mr  Cook,  the  danger  was  avoided.  On  the  9th  November,  Lieu- 
tenant Cook,  accompanied  by  ]Mr  Green,  landed  with  the  neces- 
sary instruments  to  observe  the  transit  of  INIercury  over  the  sun's 
disc,  and  this  they  performed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
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On  the  5th  December,  whilst  turning'  out  of  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
it  fell  calm ;  and  the  Endeavour  drifted  so  close  to  the  shore,  that 
notwithstandintr  the  incessant  roar  of  the  breakers,  they  could 
converse  with  the  natives  on  the  beach.  The  pinnace  was  g-ot 
out  to  tow  the  vessel's  head  round  ;  but  none  expected  to  escape 
destruction,  when  a  light  land-breeze  sprang*  up,  and  gradually 
they  got  clear  from  their  perilous  situation — the  ground  was  too 
foul  to  anchor.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  just  as  the  man 
heaving  the  lead  sang  out  "  seventeen  fathoms,"  she  struck  on 
3  sunken  rock  with  force ;  but  the  swell  washed  her  over,  and 
she  was  again  in  deep  water.  On  the  30th  December  they  made 
the  land,  which  they  judged  to  be  Cape  Maria,  Van  Diemens ; 
and  on  the  14th  January  1770,  anchored  in  a  snug  cove  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  to  refit  the  ship  and  clean  her  bottom.  Here 
they  caught  a  great  quantity  of  fish  by  means  of  the  seine — at 
one  time  not  less  than  three  hundredweight  at  two  hauls.  They 
also  found  an  excellent  stream  of  fresh-water.  In  one  of  their 
researches  they  discovered  an  Indian  family ;  and  it  is  related 
that  they  had  indisputable  proofs  of  the  custom  of  eating  human 
flesh.  The  place  they  were  in  is  described  as  very  delightful ; 
and  Mr  Cook  took  several  opportunities  of  obtaining  views  from 
the  high  hills,  and  examining  the  nearest  coast.  The  inhabitants 
were  friendly  disposed,  and  everj'where  received  the  English 
with  hospitality.  Mr  Cook  selected  a  favourable  spot,  on  which 
he  erected  a  pole,  and  having  hoisted  the  union  jack,  named  the 
place  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  honour  of  her  majesty.  Coins 
and  spike-nails  were  given  to  the  Indian  spectators ;  and  after 
drinking  the  queen's  health  in  wine,  the  empty  bottle  was 
bestowed  upon  the  man  wlio  had  cai-ried  it  when  full,  with  which 
he  was  much  delighted. 

On  the  Sth  February  he  quitted  this  part  of  New  Zealand, 
and  proceeded  to  explore  three  or  four  islands  in  that  locality, 
g'iving  names  to  capes,  headlands,  rocks,  &c.  But  this  was  not 
accomplished  Avithout  considerable  peril,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  currents.  To  one  place  he  gave  the  name  of 
Admu'alty  Ba}',  where  he  took  in  wood  and  filled  his  water-casks, 
and  sailed  again  on  the  31st  March,  intending  to  return  home 
by  way  of  the  East  Indies.  On  the  19th  April  they  came  in 
sight  of  New  Holland  (or  New  South  Wales,  as  it  is  now  called), 
and  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  the  28th,  where  they  landed ; 
but  contrary  to  the  will  of  two  or  three  Indians,  who  attacked 
the  English  with  their  lances,  liut  on  the  firing  of  muskets,  fled. 
The  voyagers  left  beads  and  trinkets  in  the  huts  of  the  natives, 
and  during  the  time  they  remained  at  that  place  they  were 
untouched.  The  inhabitants  seemed  utterly  regardless 'of  the 
ship,  though  they  could  never  have  seen  such  a  spectacle  before. 
Here  they  caught  a  fish  called  a  string-ray,  which,  after  the 
entrails  were  taken  out,  weighed  336  pounds. 

Mr  Cook  prosecuted  his  discoveries  in  New  South  Wales  with 
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zeal  and  energy  over  a  track  of  1300  miles ;  but  on  the  10th 
June,  near  Trinity  Bay,  the  Endeavour  struck  on  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks,  and  was  compelled  to  start  her  water,  throw  her  guns 
overboard,  and  use  every  mode  to  lig-hten  the  vessel ;  but  with 
four  pumps  at  work,  they  could  not  keep  her  free ;  and  every  soul, 
though  struggling  hard  for  life,  yet  prepared  for  that  death 
which  now  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  Upon  these  rocks  the  ship 
remained  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  her  sheathing  ripped  on, 
and  the  very  timbers  nearly  rubbed  through  :  by  great  exertion, 
however,  she  was  got  afloat  at  high  tide,  and  it  was  found  that  she 
made  no  more  water  than  when  agroimd  ;  and  the  men,  by  work- 
ing incessantly  at  the  pumps,  kept  her  afloat.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Monkhouse,  a  sail  was  fothered  (that  is,  pieces  of  oakum 
and  other  light  materials  were  slightly  stitched  to  it),  and  being 
hauled  under  the  ship's  bottom,  the  loose  pieces  were  sucked  into 
the  leaks,  and  in  a  great  measure  stopped  the  holes,  so  that  they 
were  enabled  to  keep  the  water  in  the  hold  under  with  only  one 
piunp.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  after  running  aground 
twice,  they  got  into  a  convenient  harbour  for  repairing  their 
damages ;  and  here,  when  the  vessel  was  hove  down,  they  foimd 
a  large  piece  of  rock  in  the  ship's  bottom,  firmly  jammed  in  the 
hole  it  had  made,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea,  and  which,  if  it  had 
fallen  out,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  all. 

About  this  time  the  scurvy  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  at- 
tacked indiscriminately  both  oflScers  and  men ;  but  the  quantity 
of  fish  that  was  caught,  allowing  each  man  two  pounds  and  a-half 
per  day,  together  with  turtle  and  herbs,  somewhat  checked  its 
progress.  Three  of  the  turtle  caught  weighed  together  791  pounds. 
The  natives  took  but  little  notice  of  the  voyagers  at  first,  but  after- 
wards became  familiar ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  refused  some- 
thing which  they  wanted,  one  of  them  seized  a  firebrand,  and 
going  to  windward  of  the  place  where  the  armourer  was  at  work, 
set  fire  to  the  high  grass,  so  that  every  part  of  the  smith's  forge 
that  would  bum  was  destroyed.  A  musket  ball  was  fired  at 
them,  and  they  ran  away.  The  fire  was  repeated  in  the  woods 
shortly  afterwards,  but  without  injury,  as  the  stores  and  powder 
that  had  been  landed  were  already  on  board.  The  hills  all  round 
burned  fiercely  for  several  nights. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  the 
vessel  proved  destructive  to  many  valuable  specimens  that  had 
been  collected  by  Mr  Banks,  which  had  been  put  for  security  in 
the  bread-room,  but  the  salt-water  saturating  a  gi'eat  portion,  they 
were  utterly  spoiled.  The  place  where  they  refitted  was  named 
by  Mr  Cook  Endeavour  River.  Its  entrance  for  many  miles  was 
surrounded  with  shoals,  and  the  channels  between  them  were 
very  intricate.  On  the  4th  August  they  quitted  their  anchorage, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  24th  that  they  got  clear  of  the  reefs  and 
sandbanks.  After  another  narrow  escape  from  being  wrecked, 
they  made  New  Guinea  on  the  3d  September,  where  they  an- 
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chored,  and  went  on  shore ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who 
resembled  those  of  New  South  "Wales,  prevented  intercoui"se. 
The  latter  used  a  sort  of  combustible  material  that  ignited,  with- 
out any  report.  The  land  looked  rich  and  luxurious  in  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  cocoa-nut,  the  bread-fruit,  and  the  plantain  trees, 
flourished  in  the  highest  perfection.  Mr  Cook  made  sail  to  the 
westward,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  people,  who  wanted  to  cut 
down  the  trees  to  get  their  fruit,  but  which,  through  humanity 
to  the  natives,  he  would  not  permit.  In  pursuing  their  voyage, 
they  fell  in  with  islands  which  were  not  upon  the  charts,  and 
passed  Timor  and  others,  intending  to  run  for  Java :  on  the 
17th  they  saw  a  beautiful  island,  and  found  Dutch  residents, 
with  cattle  and  sheep.  The  crew  of  the  Endeavour  had  suffered 
many  privations  and  hardships,  and  the  scurvy  was  making 
havoc  among  them,  so  that  they  complained  of  their  commander 
not  having  put  in  at  Timor ;  but  now  they  obtained  nine  buf- 
faloes, six  sheep,  three  ho^s,  thirty  dozen  of  fowls,  &c.  with 
several  himdred  gallons  of  palm  syrup.  This  was  the  island 
Savu,  and  the  natives  are  spoken  of  as  highly  pure  in  their 
morals  and  integrity,  and  their  land  a  perfect  paradise. 

On  the  •21st  Mr  Cook  again  sailed,  and  on  the  1st  October 
came  within  sight  of  Java,  and  on  the  9th  brought  up  in  Batavia 
Eoads,  where  they  foimd  the  Harcourt  East  Indiaman,  and  once 
more  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  communicating  with  their  countiy- 
men,  and  obtaining  news  from  home.  As  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  re-examine  the  Endeavour's  bottom,  preparations  were 
made  for  that  purpose.  Tupia  and  his  boy  Tayoeta  were  almost 
mad  with  delight  on  viewing  the  display  of  Em'opean  manners 
on  shore ;  but  sickness  assailed  all  who  resided  in  the  city,  and 
the  two  Lidians  became  its  victims.  In  about  six  weeks  there 
were  buiied  Mr  Spearing,  assistant  to  Mr  Banks,  Mr  Parkinson, 
artist,  Mr  Green,  astronomer,  the  boatswain,  the  carpenter  and 
his  mate,  Mr  Monkhouse  and  another  midshipman,  the  sailmaker 
and  his  assistant,  the  ship's  cook,  the  corporal  of  marines,  and 
eleven  seamen. 

On  the  27th  December  the  Endeavour,  being  completed,  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  on  the  5th  January  1771  anchored  at  Prince's 
Island,  but  sailed  again  on  the  loth  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  March.  On  the  14th  April  Mr 
Cook  resumed  his  voyage  home,  touched  at  St  Helena  (1st  May 
to  4th),  made  the  Lizard  on  the  10th  Jime,  and  anchored  the  next 
day  in  the  Downs,  where  Mr  Cook  left  her. 

The  arrival  of  Mr  Cook,  and  the  pubhcation  of  sketches  of  his 
voyage,  produced  earnest  desires  to  ascertain  the  fall  extent  of 
his  discoveries.  Unknown  parts  had  been  explored ;  vast  addi- 
tions were  made  to  geographical  and  scientific  knowledge ;  the 
productions  of  various  coimtries,  together  with  the  manners, 
habits,  and  customs  of  the  natives,  excited  universal  curiosity 
and  deep  interest;  so  that,  when  Dr  Hawkesworth's  account  of  the 
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voyaj^e,  from  the  papers  of  Mr  Cook  and  Mr  Banks,  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  eajrerly  boiig-ht  up  at  a  larije  price.  The  astrono- 
mical obsei'\'atious  threw  much  information  on  the  theory  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  navio:ation  had  eminently  proved  its  vast  capa- 
bilities :  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  determined  that  no 
southern  continent  existed,  or  at  least  that  neither  New  Zealand 
nor  New  South  Wales  were  parts  of  such  a  continent;  and  most 
interesting  accounts  were  given  of  the  places  visited  and  the 
perils  encountered. 

Mr  Cook  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander ;  the  Royal 
Society  honoured  him  with  especial  favour  and  notice ;  and  his 
society  was  courted  by  men  of  talent  and  research,  eager  for  in- 
formation. His  worthy  patrons,  Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser,  were  gratified  to  find  their  recommendations  had 
been  so  well  supported ;  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  Board,  paid  him  considerable  attention  ;  and 
his  majesty  George  III.  treated  him  with  more  than  ordinary 
consideration.  Captain  Cook  enjoyed  sufficient  to  make  him 
proud ;  but  he  was  too  humble  in  mind,  too  modest  in  disposi- 
tion, and  too  diffident  in  manners,  to  cherish  one  atom  of  unbe- 
coming self-estimation. 

SECOND  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

The  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  southern  continent,  or,  as  the 
learned  called  it,  Terra  Austrulis  Incognita,  had  existed  for  more 
than  two  centuries ;  and  though  Cook  had  sailed  over  many 
parts  where  it  was  said  to  be  situated,  without  seeing  land,  yet 
his  first  voyage  did  not  altogether  destroy  the  expectation  that  it 
might  yet  be  found.  Besides,  his  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas 
had  whetted  the  public  appetite  for  still  further  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  The  king,  well  pleased  with  what  had  been  done, 
wished  more  to  be  accomplished ;  and  accordingly,  two  stout 
ships  built  at  Hull  were  purchased — the  Resolution,  of  462 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Cook,  with  a  complement  of  112 
persons ;  and  the  Adventure,  of  336  tons,  commanded  by  Tobias 
Fm-neaux,  with  a  crew,  including  officers,  of  81  souls.  These 
appointments  took  place  on  28th  November  1771,  and  the  most 
active  exertions  were  immediately  called  into  operation  to  fit 
them  for  the  undertaking.  Experience  had  taught  Captain 
Cook  what  was  most  essential  and  requisite  for  such  a  voyage  ; 
not  only  for  the  comforts  and  preservation  of  his  people  from 
scurvy,  not  only  for  commerce  with  the  natives,  but  cattle  and 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  numerous  things  which  philanthropy 
suggested,  were  shipped  for  the  purpose  ol  spreading  the  advan- 
tages of  propagation  and  fertilit}' amongst  the  South  Sea  islands; 
the  benefits  of  which  have  since  been  experienced  by  other 
voyagers  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  Admiralty  engaged  Mr 
"VV.  Hodges  as  landscape  painter;  Mr  J.  R.  Forster  and  son 
were  appointed  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  history ;  and  Mr 
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Wales  in  the  Resolution,  and  ISlv  Baj-ley  in  the  Adventure,  were 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Lont,^itude  to  superintend  astronomical 
observations,  for  which  they  were  furnished  with  admirable 
instruments  and  four  excellent  time-pieces. 

The  instructions  g'iven  to  Captain  Cook  were — "  To  circum- 
navigate the  whole  globe  in  high  southern  latitudes,  making 
traverses  from  time  to  time  into  every  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  had  not  undergone  previous  investigation,  and  to  use  his 
best  endeavours  to  resolve  the  much  agitated  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  southern  continent." 

On  the  13th  July  1772  the  two  vessels  quitted  Plymouth,  and 
after  touchins'  at  Madeira  for  wine,  and  at  the  Cape  de  Verds  for 
water,  crossed  the  line  with  a  brisk  south-west  wind,  and  anchored 
in  Table  Bay,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  30tli  October.  Here 
Captain  Cook  ascertained  that  the  French  were  prosecuting  dis- 
covei'ies  in  the  South  Seas,  and  that,  about  eight  months  before. 
two  French  ships  had  sailed  about  forty  miles  along  land  in  the 
latitude  of  48  degrees,  but  had  been  driven  off  by  a  gale  of  wind. 
He  also  learned  that  two  others  had  recently  left  the  Mauritius 
for  a  similar  purpose.  On  the  22d  November  Captain  Cook 
took  leave  of  Table  Bay,  and  pursued  his  voyage  for  Cape  Cir- 
cumcision, but  encountered  very  severe  gales,  which  destroyed 
much  of  the  live  stock,  and  the  people  experienced  great  incon- 
venience from  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  The  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  commander,  however,  prevented  any  fatal  result. 
"Warm  clothing  was  given  to  the  men ;  the  decks  below  were 
kept  well  dried  and  ventilated,  as  well  as  warmed  ;  and  an  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  issue  of  grog.  On  the  10th  December 
they  fell  in  with  immense  icebergs,  some  two  miles  in  circuit  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  height,  over  w^hich 
the  sea  was  breaking  with  tremendous  violence.  On  the  14th 
the  ships  were  stopped  by  a  field  of  low  ice,  to  which  no  end 
could  be  seen,  either  east,  west,  or  south.  On  the  18th  they 
got  clear  of  this  obstruction,  but  continued  amongst  the  fields 
and  bergs,  with  heavy  gales  of  wind,  till  the  1st  January  1773, 
when  it  was  clear  enough  to  see  the  moon,  which  they  had  only 
done  once  before  since  quitting  the  Cape.  The  fogs  had  been  so 
impenetrable  as  to  obscure  the  heavens.  Various  indications 
had  induced  a  belief  that  land  was  not  far  distant,  and  Captain 
Cook  had  as  near  as  possible  pui*sued  a  course  for  the  supposed 
Cape  Circumcision.  By  the  17tli  January  they  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  67  degrees  lo  minutes  south,  where  they  found  the 
ice  closely  packed  from  east  to  west-south-west,  and  further  pro- 
gress debarred,  unless  by  vmming  the  hazard  of  getting  blocked 
up,  as  the  summer  in  this  part  of  the  world  was  rapidly  passing 
away.  The  captain  therefore  desisted  from  penetrating  further 
to  the  south,  and  returned  northerly,  to  look  for  the  asserted 
recently-discovered  land  of  the  French.  On  the  1st  February 
they  were  in  latitude  48  degrees  30  minutes  south,  and  longitude 
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58  degrees  7  minutes  east,  where  it  was  stated  to  have  been  seen ; 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  i)resented  itself  to  view.  He  ti'aversed 
this  part  of  the  ocean  with  similar  results  ;  and  during-  a  dense 
fog,  parted  company  with  the  Adventure.  On  the  23d  they  were 
inlatitude  61  degrees  52  minutes  south,  and  longitude  95  degrees 
2  minutes  east ;  the  weather  thick  and  stormy,  and  the  ship 
surrounded  by  drifting*  ice.  Captain  Cook  therefore  stood  to 
the  north  in  a  hard  gale  with  a  heavy  sea,  which  broke  up  the 
mountains  of  ice,  and  rendered  them,  by  their  numbers,  still 
more  dangerous,  especially  in  the  long*  dark  nights.  On  the  13th 
and  14th  March  the  astronomers  got  observations  which  showed 
the  latitude  to  be  58  degrees  22  minutes  south,  and  the  longitude 
136  degrees  22  minutes  east,  M^hilst  the  watches  showed  the  latter 
to  be  134  degrees  42  minutes  east.  Captain  Cook  had  become 
convinced  he  had  left  no  continent  south  of  him,  and  conse- 
quently shaped  a  course  for  New  Zealand,  to  refresh  his  men, 
refit  his  ship,  and  look  for  the  Adventure.  He  made  the  land, 
and  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  on  the  26th  March,  after  having 
been  117  days  at  sea,  and  traversed  3660  leagues  without 
seeing  any  land ;  whilst  during  the  whole  time,  through  the 
arrangements  and  supplies  of  Captain  Cook,  scarcely  a  single 
case  of  scurvy  occurred.  From  Dusky  Bay  they  removed  to 
another  anchorage,  where  fish  were  plentifully  caught,  and  the 
woods  aboimded  with  wild  fowl ;  timber  and  fire-wood  were 
close  at  hand,  and  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  ship's  stern.  This  place  was  named  Pickersgill 
Harbour,  in  honour  of  the  lieutenant  who  discovered  it.  The 
workmen  erected  tents  for  the  forge,  the  carpenters,  the  sail- 
makers,  coopers,  and  others,  and  a  spot  was  selected  for  an  ob- 
servatory. Some  tolerably  good  beer  was  manufactured  fi'om 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  a  tree  resembling  the  American  black 
spruce,  mixed  with  the  inspissated  juice  of  wort  and  molasses. 

On  the  28th  some  of  the  natives  visited  them,  and  though  at 
first  shy,  a  friendly  intercourse  was  subsequently  established. 
Captain  Cook  surveyed  Dusky  Bay,  where,  in  retired  spots,  he 
planted  seeds,  and  left  several  geese.  They  also  caught  a  num- 
ber of  seals,  from  which  they  procured  a  supply  of  oil.  On 
the  11th  May  they  quitted  this  place  for  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound,  and  on  the  17th  it  fell  perfectly  calm,  and  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  no  less  than  six  waterspouts,  one  of  which 
passed  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Resolution.  The  next  day  they 
made  the  Sound,  where  the  Adventure  had  already  an'ived,  and 
great  was  the  joy  at  meeting.  On  the  4th  June  they  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  George  III.,  and  a  chief  and  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  ninety  persons,  were  shown  the  gardens  which  had  been 
made,  which  they  promised  to  continue  in  cultivation.  A  male 
and  female  goat  were  put  on  shore  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sound, 
and  a  boar  and  two  sows  near  Cannibal  Cove,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  not  be  molested. 
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On  the  17th  June  the  ships  sailed,  and  on  the  29th  July  the 
crew  of  the  Adventure  manifested  rather  alarming  symptoms  of 
a  sickly  state.  The  cook  died,  and  about  twenty  of  her  best  men 
were  incapable  of  duty  throug-h  scurvy  and  flux ;  whilst  at  this 
period  only  three  men  were  sick  in  the  Resolution,  and  but  one 
of  these  with  the  scurvy.  The  difference  was  attributed  to  the 
people  of  the  former  ship  not  having  fed  much  upon  celery, 
scurvy -grass,  and  other  greens,  whilst  at  Queen  Charlotte's 
Sound.  On  the  1st  Auo-ust  they  were  in  the  supposed  position 
of  Pitcau-n's  Island,  laid  down  by  Captain  Carteret  in  1767 ;  but 
as  its  longitude  was  incorrectly  stated,  they  did  not  see  it,  but 
must  have  passed  it  about  15  leagues  to  the  westward.  On  the 
6th  of  Aug'ust  the  ships  got  the  advantage  of  the  trade-winds 
at  south-east,  being  at  that  time  in  latitude  19  degrees  36  minutes 
south,  and  longitude  131  degrees  32  minutes  Avest.  The  captain 
directed  his  course  west-north-west,  passed  a  number  of  islands 
and  rocks,  which  he  named  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  and  on 
the  15th  August  came  in  sight  of  Osnaburgh  Island,  or  Maitea, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  and  sail  was  imme- 
diately made  for  Otaheite,  which  they  saw  the  same  evening. 

On  the  17th  the  ships  anchored  in  Oaiti-piha  Bay,  and  the 
natives  immediately  crowded  on  board  with  fruits  and  roots, 
which  were  exchanged  for  nails  and  beads ;  and  presents  of  shirts, 
axes,  &c.  were  made  to  several  who  called  themselves  chiefs. 
Their  thieving  propensities,  however,  could  not  be  restrained; 
and  some  articles  of  value  having  been  stolen,  Captain  Cook 
turned  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the  ship,  and  then  fired  mus- 
ketry over  their  heads,  to  show  them  the  hazard  which  they  ran. 
It  is  worthy  of  remai'k,  that  though  Tupia  was  well  known  to 
the  islanders,  yet  very  few  inquired  what  had  become  of  him ; 
and  those  who  did,  on  being  informed  that  he  was  dead,  expressed 
neither  sorrow,  suspicion,  nor  surprise  ;  but  every  one  anxiously 
asked  for  Mr  Banks  and  others  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  former  voyage.  With  respect  to  the  Otaheitans, 
considerable  changes  had  occurred.  Toutaha,  the  regent  of  the 
OTeat  peninsula  of  that  island,  had  been  slain  in  battle  about 
five  months  before  the  Resolution's  arrival,  and  Otoo  was  now 
the  reigning  chief.  Several  others  friendly  to  the  EngHsh  had 
fallen ;  but  Otoo  manifested  much  friendship  for  them.  A  few 
days  subsequent  to  their  anchoring  in  the  bay,  a  marine  died ; 
the  rest  of  the  men,  who  had  laboured  under  sickness  and  scor- 
butic weakness,  very  soon  recovered,  through  the  supplies  of 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables. 

On  the  24th  the  ships  got  xmder  weigh,  and  the  next  evening 
anchored  in  Matavai  Bay,  where  the  decks  became  excessively 
crowded  by  natives,  who  had  visited  them  the  voyage  previous. 
On  the  following  day  Captain  Cook  went  to  Oparre  to  see  Otoo, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  fine  well-made  man,  six  feet  high,  and 
about  thirty  years  of  age.    He  was  not,  however,  veiy  coura- 
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geous,  for  he  declined  accompanying;  the  captain  on  board  the 
Resohition,  as  he  was  "  afraid  of  tlie  g'lnis."  The  observatory 
■was  litted  up,  the  sick  ■were  landed,  as  well  as  a  <j:uard  of  ma- 
rines, and  the  natives  brought  hogs  and  fruits  to  barter.  Some 
disturbance  that  took  })lace  through  two  or  three  marines  behav- 
ing rudely  to  the  women,  caused  at  the  time  considerable  alarm ; 
but  the  men  were  seized  and  punished,  and  tranquilUty  restored. 

Everything  being  ready  for  sea,  on  the  1st  September  the  ships 
quitted  Matavai  Bay,  and  visited  the  other  islands.  At  Owharre, 
the  chief  brought  the  presents  he  had  received  from  Captain 
Cook  on  the  previous  voyage,  to  show  that  he  had  treasured 
them.  He  also  behaved  very  generously,  in  sending  the  best 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  could  be  procured  for  the  captain's 
table.  The  intercourse  Avith  the  natives  was  proceeding  very 
quietly,  when,  on  the  Gth,  without  any  provocation,  a  man  assailed 
Captain  Cook  with  a  club  at  the  landing-place ;  and  Mr  Sparn- 
man,  who  had  gone  into  the  woods  to  botanise,  was  stripped 
and  beaten.  The  Indians  expressed  great  contrition  for  this 
outrage ;  and  the  king,  on  being  informed  of  it,  not  only  wept 
aloud,  but  placed  himself  under  the  entire  control  of  the  English, 
and  went  with  them  in  search  of  the  stolen  articles.  His  subjects 
endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  but  his  sister  encouraged  him ; 
and  not  meeting  with  success,  Oree  insisted  on  being  taken  on 
board  the  Resolution  to  remain  as  a  hostage.  He  dined  with 
Captain  Cook,  and  was  afterwards  landed  by  that  officer,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  brought  in  hogs  and  fruits,  and 
soon  hlled  two  boats.  The  onlj''  thing  recovered  belonging  to 
Mr  Sparrman  was  his  hanger.  The  next  day  the  ships  unmooi'ed, 
and  put  to  sea  for  Huaheine,  where  they  remained  a  short  time, 
and  received  on  board  a  native  named  Omai,  who  afterwards 
figured  much  in  England. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands  generally  manifested 
great  timidity ;  on  some  occasions  they  oifered  human  sacrifices 
to  a  supreme  being.  The  voyagers  quitted  this  part  of  the  world 
on  the  17th,  and  sailed  to  the  westward,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Harvey's  Island  to  land  they  discovered  on  the  23d.  It  was  in 
19  degrees  18  minutes  south,  and  158  degrees  4  minutes  west. 
By  October  1st  they  reached  Middleburg,  and  were  welcomed 
"with  loud  acclamations  by  the  natives.  Barter  commenced ;  but 
the  people  ashore  seemed  more  desirous  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  threw  into  the  boats  whole  bales  of  cloth,  without  asking  or 
waiting  for  anything  in  return.  After  leaving  some  garden 
seeds,  and  other  useful  things,  the  ships  proceeded  to  Amsterdam, 
where  they  met  a  similar  reception ;  but  Captain  Cook  putting 
a  stop  to  the  purchase  of  curiosities  and  cloth,  the  natives  brought 
off  pigs,  fowls,  and  fruits  in  abundance,  which  they  exchanged 
for  spike  nails.  The  island  was  extensively  cultivated ;  there 
appeared  to  be  not  an  inch  of  waste  ground  ;  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  was  excellent.     Captain  Cook  paid  a  visit  to  the  head 
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-chief,  who  Avas  seated,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  idiotic  stupor, 
'  Tiov  did  lie  take  the  slig-htest  notice  of  the  captain  or  any  one 
else.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  described  as  being  of 
good  shape,  regular  features,  brisk  and  lively ;  particularly  the 
■women,  who  were  constantly  merry  and  cheerful.  Most  of  the 
people  had  lost  one  or  both  of  their  little  fingers,  but  no  reason 
could  be  gathered  as  to  the  cause  of  amputation. 
8'  The  voyage  was  renewed  on  the  7th  October,  and  on  the  21sfc 
they  came  in  sight  of  New  Zealand,  eight  or  ten  leagues  from 
Table  Cape,  when  Captain  Cook  presented  the  chief  with  two  boars, 
two  sows,  four  hens,  two  cocks,  and  a  great  variety  of  seeds- 
wheat,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  a  spike  nail 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  which  latter  he  seemed  to  be 
more  delig'hted  than  with  all  the  rest  put  together.  After  beat- 
ing about  the  coast  in  a  variety  of  tempestuous  weather,  the 
Resolution  anchored  in  Ship  Cove,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  on 
the  3d  November ;  but  the  Adventure  was  separated  from  them 
in  a  heavy  gale,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage.  In  this  place  they  made  the  best  use 
of  the  means  they  possessed  to  I'epair  the  damage  they  had  sus- 
tained, but,  on  examining  the  stock  of  bread,  ascertained  that 
4992  pounds  were  totally  unlit  for  use,  and  other  3000  pounds  in 
such  a  state  of  decay  that  none  but  persons  situated  as  our 
voyagers  were  could  have  eaten  it.  On  inquiry  after  the  animals 
left  on  the  island  by  Captain  Cook,  most  of  them  were  pre- 
served in  good  condition,  with  the  exception  of  two  goats  that  a 
native  had  destroyed.  The  articles  planted  in  the  gardens  were 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  To  his  foi-mer  gifts  the  captain  now 
added  many  others,  and  placed  them  in  such  situations  that  they 
were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Whilst  lying  here,  complaint 
was  made  that  some  of  the  Resolution's  men  had  plundered  a 
native  hut.  The  thief  was  discovered,  tied  up  to  a  post,  and 
flogged  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  their  people,  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied  with  the  j^unishment  inflicted.  It  was 
a  great  principle  with  Cook  to  set  an  example  of  strict  honesty. 

In  this  second  voyage  the  captain  gained  indisputable  proofs 
that  the  New  Zealanders  were  eaters  of  human  flesh;  but  he 
firmly  believed  that  it  was  the  flesh  of  captives,  or  those  who  had 
been  killed  in  battle. 

Captain  Cook  quitted  New  Zealand  on  the  26th  November,  his 
ship's  company  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  nowise  daunted 
at  the  prospects  of  hardships  they  were  about  to  endure  in  again 
searching  for  a  southern  continent  or  islands  in  high  latitudes. 
They  were  not  long  before  they  once  more  encountered  fields  and 
islands  of  ice,  and  when  in  latitude  67  degrees  5  minutes,  they 
were  nearly  blocked  up.  On  the  22d  December  they  attained 
the  highest  latitude  they  could  venture — this  was  67  degrees 
31  minutes  south,  and  in  long-itude  142  degrees  54  minutes  west ; 
but  no  land  was  discovered.    The  crew  of  the  Resolution  were 
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attacked  by  slight  fever,  caused  by  colds,  but  on  coming  north- 
wai'd,  it  was  cured  in  a  few  days;  and  on  the  5th  January  1774, 
when  in  50  degi-ees  south,  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
persons  on  the  sick  Hst. 

After  traversing"  the  ocean  as  far  south  as  it  was  prudent  to 
go,  all  the  scientific  men  expressed  their  belief  that  ice  sarrounded 
the  pole  without  any  intervening  land ;  the  Resolution  conse- 
quently returned  to  the  northwai'd  to  look  for  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez.  About  this  time  Captain  Cook  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  and  distressing  disease,  and  it  was  several  days  before 
the  worst  symptoms  were  removed.  On  his  amending,  there 
being'  no  fresh  provisions  on  board,  and  his  stomach  loathing  the 
salt  food,  a  favourite  dog  of  Mr  Forster  was  killed  and  boiled, 
which  afforded  both  broth  and  meat,  and  upon  this  fare  he  gained 
strength.  The  Resolution,  on  the  11th  March,  came  in  sight  of 
Easter  Island,  situated  in  27  degrees  5  minutes  south,  and  109 
degrees  46  minutes  west,  where  they  remained  a  few  days,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  very  similar  in  appearance  and  character 
to  the  people  of  the  more  western  isles.  The  place,  however, 
afforded  scarcely  any  food  or  fuel,  the  anchorage  was  unsafe, 
and  the  only  matters  worthy  of  notice  were  some  rudely-carved 
gigantic  statues  in  the  interior.  Captain  Cook  left  Easter  Island 
to  pursue  a  course  for  the  Marquesas,  and  got  sight  of  them  on 
the  6th  April.  During  the  passage  the  captain  had  a  recurrence 
of  his  disordei',  but  it  was  neither  so  violent  nor  so  long  in  dura- 
tion as  before.  The  ship  was  anchored  in  Resolution  Bay,  at  the 
island  of  St  Christina,  where  thievery  was  practised  equally  as 
much  as  at  the  Society  and  other  isles ;  and  one  of  the  natives 
was  imfortunately  killed  whilst  in  the  act  of  canying  away  the 
iron  stanchion  of  the  gangway.  They  had  now  been  nineteen 
weeks  at  sea,  entirely  on  salt  provisions ;  but  stUI,  owing  to  the 
anti-scorbutic  articles  and  medicines,  and  the  waimth  and  clean- 
liness preserved,  scarcely  a  man  was  sick.  Here  they  obtained 
fresh  meat,  fruits,  yams,  and  plantains,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties ;  and  the  captain  having  coi'rected,  by  astronomical  obsenra- 
tions,  the  exact  position  of  these  islands,  once  more  made  sail 
for  Otaheite.  Duidng  the  passage  they  passed  several  small 
islands,  and  discovered  four  others,  which  Cook  named  after  his 
old  commander,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  On  the  22d  April  the  anchor 
was  again  let  go  in  Matavai  Bay,  where  the  usual  process  was 
gone  through  of  erecting  the  observatory  to  try  the  rates  of  the 
watches ;  but  no  tent  was  required  for  the  sick,  as  there  was  not 
a  man  ill  on  board. 

During  the  stay  of  Captain  Cook  at  this  island,  where  refresh- 
ments ol  all  kinds  were  readily  obtained,  and  particularly  in 
exchange  for  some  red  feathers  that  had  been  brought  from 
Amsterdam,  the  old  friendships  were  renewed  with  Otoo  and 
other  chiefs  ;  there  was  a  constant  interchange  of  visits ;  and  on 
one  occasion  the  Otaheitans  got  up  a  grand  naval  review. 
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Tlie  large  canoes  in  tliis  part  of  the  world  are  extremely  grace- 
ful and  handsome  in  display,  particularly  the  double  war  canoes, 
with  flags  and  streamers,  paddling  along  with  great  swiftness, 
and  performing"  theu"  evolutions  with  considerable  skiU.  No  less 
than  160  of  the  largest  double  war  canoes  were  assembled,  fully 
equipped,  and  the  chiefs  and  theu'  men,  habited  in  full  war  cos- 
tume, appeared  upon  the  lighting  stages,  with  their  clubs  and 
other  instruments  of  warfare  ready  for  action.  Besides  these 
large  vessels,  there  were  170  smaller  double  canoes,  each  of  these 
last  having  a  mast  and  sail,  and  a  sort  of  hut  or  cabin  on  the 
deck.  Captain  Cook  calculated  that  the  number  of  men  embarked 
in  them  could  not  be  fewer  than  7760,  most  of  them  armed 
with  clubs,  pikes,  barbed  spears,  bows  and  aiTows,  and  slings  for 
throwing-  large  stones ;  in  fact,  strongly  resembling  the  represen- 
tations of  engagements  with  galleys  in  the  Mediterranean  de- 
scribed some  centuries  before.  The  spectacle  at  Otaheite  was  ex- 
tremely imposing,  and  greatly  surprised  the  English. 

Whilst  lying  at  Matavai  Bay,  one  of  the  islanders  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  stealing-  a  water-cask.  Captain  Cook  had  him  se- 
cured and  sent  on  board  the  Resolution,  where  he  was  put  in 
ii-ons,  and  in  this  degraded  situation  was  seen  by  Otoo  and  other 
chiefs,  who  intreated  that  the  man  might  be  pardoned.  But  the 
captain  would  not  comply  with  their  requests  ;  he  told  them  that 
"  any  act  of  dishonesty  amongst  his  own  people  was  severely 
punished,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  thief 
he  had  caught."  Accordingly,  the  culprit  was  taken  ashore  to 
the  tents,  the  guard  tm-ned  out,  and  the  offender  being  tied 
to  a  post,  received  two  dozen  lashes,  inflicted  by  a  boatswain's 
mate.  Towha,  one  of  the  chiefs,  then  addressed  the  people,  and 
recommended  them  to  abstain  from  stealing  in  future.  To  make 
a  further  impression  on  them,  the  marines  were  ordered  to  go 
through  their  exercise,  and  load  and  fire  with  ball. 

A  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the  gunner's  mates  attempted  to 
desert,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment on  shore,  and  if  he  had  got  away,  the  natives  would  have 
concealed  him  up  the  country.  Indeed  the  temptations  for  re- 
maining in  this  beautiful  country  were  very  great.  Every  re- 
quisite to  sustain  existence  was  abundant,  the  scenery  splendid, 
the  earth  spontaneously  fertile,  the  waters  abounding  with  fish — 
in  short,  a  few  hours'  exertion  was  suflBcient  to  obtain  a  week's 
supply ;  and  in  a  climate  replete  with  health,  a  European  might 
have  rendered  others  subservient  to  his  will,  and  lived  without 
labour  of  any  kind. 

They  next  anchored  in  Owharre  harbom*,  at  Huaheine,  and 
the  former  amicable  intercourse  was  repeated.  The  stock  of 
nails  and  articles  of  trafEc  being  much  reduced,  the  smiths  were 
set  to  work  to  manufacture  more.  Whilst  lying  here,  the 
voyagers  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, principally  founded  on    an    actual   occurrence.     A 
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young'  g:irl  liad  (juitted  Otaheite  and  her  friends  to  accompany  a 
seaman  to  Ulietea,  and  she  was  now  present  to  see  the  drama. 
It  described  her  as  running  away  from  lier  home,  the  g:rief  of  her 
parents,  and  a  long-  string  of  adventures,  whicli  terminated  iu 
her  returning  to  her  native  place,  where  her  reception  was  none 
of  the  most  gentle  that  can  be  conceived.  The  poor  girl  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  wait  for  the  conclusion,  and  she  cried 
most  bitterly. 

They  parted  from  the  inhabitants  with  much  regret,  and  hav- 
ing called  at  Ulietea,  they  sailed  past  Howe  Island,  and  dis- 
covered another  nearly  surrounded  with  reefs,  to  which  the  name 
of  Palmerston  was  given.  On  the  20th  July  fresh  land  was 
seen,  on  which  they  went  ashore,  but  found  the  natives  tierce  and 
hostile.  The  tiring  of  muskets  did  not  deter  them ;  and  one  came 
close  enough  to  throw  a  spear  at  the  captain,  which  passed  just 
over  his  shoulder.  The  captain  presented  his  piece,  but  it  missed 
fire,  and  the  daring  fellow  was  saved.  They  named  this  Savage 
Island.  It  lies  in  latitude  19  degrees  1  minute  south,  longitude 
169  degrees  37  minutes  west.  From  thence,  after  passing  a 
number  of  small  islets,  they  anchored  on  the  26th  on  the  north 
side  of  Anamocka,  Rotterdam,  and  commenced  trade  for  provi- 
sions. But  here,  as  at  the  other  islands,  frequent  disputes  and 
conflicts  took  place  with  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  their 
thievish  propensities.  Here  they  ascertained  that  a  chain  of 
islands,  some  of  which  they  could  see,  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, forming  a  group  within  the  compass  of  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  two  of  longitude,  and  which  Captain  Cook  named 
the  Friendly  Isles ;  which  designation  they  certainly  merited,  for 
the  social  qualities  and  conduct  of  the  natives. 

Pursuing  their  course  westward,  they  came,  on  the  1st  July, 
to  a  small  island,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
turtle,  was  named  after  that  amphibious  creature;  and  on  the 
16th  they  saw  hig-h  land;  and  after  coasting  it  for  two  other 
days,  they  anchored  in  a  harbour  in  the  island  of  MallecoUo,  to 
■which  the  captain  gave  the  name  of  Port  Sandwich.  At  first  the 
natives  were  hostile,  but  they  were  soon  conciliated  through  the 
bland  manners  of  Cook,  and  were  found  strictly  honest  in  all 
their  dealings.  In  fact,  they  are  described  as  totally  different  to 
any  they  had  yet  visited.  They  were  very  dark,  extremely  ugly, 
and  ill-proportioned,  and  their  features  strongly  resembled  those 
of  a  monkey. 

Soon  after  getting  to  sea,  various  other  islands  were  seen 
and  named ;  and  an  affi'ay  took  jjlace  with  some  of  the  natives, 
in  which  two  of  them  were  wounded.  A  promontory  near  where 
the  skirmish  occurred  they  called  Traitor's  Head.  After  cruising 
about  amongst  the  great  number  of  islands  in  this  locality,  making 
observations  and  taking  surveys,  they  steered  towards  New 
Zealand,  to  w-ood  and  water,  previous  to  a  renewal  of  their  search 
to  the  southward ;  and  on  the  4th  September  discovered  land,  and 
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entered  a  pleasant  harbour  on  the  following'  day,  where  they  were 
well  received.  On  the  13th  they  weig'hed  a<j:aiu,  and  surveyed 
the  coast,  by  which  they  ascertained  that  the  island  was  very 
extensive;  and,  from  certain  peculiarities,  Cook  named  it  New 
Caledonia.  Botany  here  received  g'reat  accessions.  3Iany  plants 
were  collected  hitherto  unknown :  and  both  geography  and 
natm-al  history  aiforded  much  research  to  the  scientitic  men.  A 
small  island,  on  which  were  g-rowing:  some  pine  trees,  received 
the  name  of  Pine  Island ;  and  another  was  called  Botany,  from 
the  great  variety  of  specimens  obtained. 

The  Resolution,  in  proceeding-  for  New  Zealand,  touched  at  an 
immhabited  island,  abounding  with  vegetation,  which  was 
named  Norfolk  Island,  and  on  the  18th  October  anchored  in 
Ship  Cove,  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  where  she  refitted  and  the 
captain  completed  his  survey.  Captain  Cook  had  buried  a  bottle 
near  the  Cove  when  he  was  here  before,  and  in  digging'  now  it 
was  not  to  be  found.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  the  Adven- 
ture had  anchored  here,  and  her  people  had  removed  it.  On  the 
10th  November  they  took  their  departure ;  and  having  sailed  till 
the  27th  in  ditierent  degrees  of  latitude,  from  43  degrees  to  54 
degrees  8  minutes  south,  Captain  Cook  gave  up  hopes  of  falling 
in  with  any  more  land  in  this  ocean.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
steer  for  the  west  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  order  to 
coast  along  the  south  side  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  round  Cape  Horn 
to  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  On  17th  December  he  reached  his 
&"st  destination,  and  here  the  scenery  was  very  different  from 
what  they  had  before  beheld.  Lofty  rocky  mountains  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  craggy  summits,  and  horrible  precipices  ; 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  barren  and  savage.  Yet  near 
every  harbour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  fresh-water  and  fuel ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  wild  fowl  and  geese.  The  inhabitants 
were  wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant. 

On  the  25th  January  1778,  having  coasted  it  as  far  as  60 
degrees  south,  the  land  presenting  the  same  uncouth  appearance, 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  ship  exposed  to  numerous 
storms,  and  the  people  to  intense  cold,  the  course  was  altered  to 
look  for  Bouvet's  Land ;  but  though  they  reached  the  spot  where 
it  was  laid  down  on  the  charts,  and  sailed  over  and  over  it,  yet 
no  such  place  could  be  discovered ;  and  after  two  days'  search 
more  to  the  southward.  Cook  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Bouvet 
had  been  deceived  by  the  ice,  and  once  more  bent  his  thoughts 
towards  home — especially  as  the  ship  stood  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
her  sails  and  rigging  were  nearly  worn  out — and  consequently 
steered  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  heard  of  the  Adven- 
tm-e,  and  anchored  in  Table  Bay  on  the  22d  March.  From  thence 
he  sailed  again  on  the  27th  April,  touched  at  St  Helena  on  the 
15th  May,  and  remained  till  the  21st,  and  then  got  under  weigh 
for  Ascension,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th ;  and  from  thence 
shaped  a  course  for  the  remarkable  island  Fernando  de  Noronha, 
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which  he  reached  on  the  9th  June ;  and  pursuing-  his  way  for 
the  western  islands,  anchored  in  Fayal  Roads  on  the  14th  July, 
where  IMr  AVales  the  astronomer  determined  the  position  of  the 
Azores  by  a  series  of  observations.  Tlie  Resolution  ultimately 
entered  Portsmouth  on  the  30th ;  and  Captain  Cook  landed  after 
an  absence  of  three  years  and  eig-hteen  days,  having-  sailed 
20,000  leagues  in  various  climates — from  the  extreme  of  heat 
to  the  extreme  of  cold.  But  so  judicious  had  been  the  arrange- 
ments for  preserving-  health,  and  so  carefully  had  Captain  Cook 
attended  to  the  ventilation  between  decks,  and  the  mode  of  pro- 
moting- warmth,  as  well  as  the  food,  &c.  of  the  people,  that 
he  lost  only  one  man  by  sickness.  It  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ship  was  g-reat,  her  rig-ging- 
scarcely  trustworthy,  and  her  sails  unfit  to  meet  a  fresh  breeze ; 
yet  so  careful  were  the  officers  of  the  masts  and  yards,  that  not  a 
single  spar  of  any  consequence  was  carried  away  during  the 
whole  voyage. 

The  fame  of  Captain  Cook  as  a  navigator,  coupled  with  his 
marked  humanity  as  a  man,  now  exalted  him  in  public  esti- 
mation far  beyond  what  he  had  before  experienced ;  and  the 
utmost  anxiety  prevailed  to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  his 
discoveries,  &c.  The  king,  to  testify  his  approbation,  made  him 
a  post  captain  nine  days  subsequent  to  his  arrival ;  and  three 
days  afterwards,  a  captaincy  in  Greenwich  Hospital  was  con- 
feri'ed  upon  him,  to  afford  an  honourable  and  competent  retire- 
ment from  active  service.  On  the  29th  February  1776  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
was  honoured  \vith  the  gold  medal ;  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  pre- 
senting it,  uttering  a  well-merited  eulogium  on  the  worthy 
receiver.  The  account  of  his  second  voyage  was  written  by 
Captain  Cook  himself,  and  manifests  a  plain  manly  style,  giving 
facts  rather  than  embellishments. 

cook's  last  voyage. 

The  discovery  of  a  supposed  north-west  passage  from  the 
North  Atlantic  to  the  North  Pacific  oceans  had  for  many  years 
been  ardently  sought  for  both  by  the  English  and  the  Dutch, 
Frobisher  in  1576  made  the  first  attempt,  and  his  example  was 
in  succeeding  times  followed  by  many  others.  But  though  much 
geographical  information  had  been  gained  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  Davis'  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  yet  no  channel  whatever  was  found.  By  act  of  par- 
liament, £20,000  was  offered  to  the  successful  individual.  But 
though  Captain  Middleton  in  1741,  and  Captains  Smith  and 
Moore  in  1746,  explored  those  seas  and  regions,  the  object  re- 
mained unattained.  The  Honourable  Captain  Phipps  (afterwards 
Earl  Mulgrave)  was  sent  out  in  the  Racehorse,  accompanied  by 
Captain  Lutwidge  in  the  Carcase  (Lord  Nelson  was  a  boy  in  this 
latter  ship),  to  make  observations,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  it 
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■was  practicable  to  do  so.  They  sailed  on  the  2d  June  1773,  and 
made  Spitzberg'en  on  the  28th ;  hut  after  great  exertions,  they 
found  the  ice  to  the  northward  utterly  impenetrable.  Once  they 
became  closely  jammed,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
they  escaped  destruction.  On  the  22d  August,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  get  further  to  the  northward,  eastward,  or  westward, 
they  made  sail,  according  to  their  instructions,  for  England,  and 
arrived  oif  Shetland  on  the  7th  September. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  failures,  the  idea  of  an  exist- 
ing passage  Avas  still  cherished ;  and  Earl  Sandwich  continuing 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  resolved  that  a  further  trial  should 
be  made,  and  Captain  Cook  offered  his  services  to  undertake  it. 
They  were  gladly  accepted,  and  on  the  10th  February  1776  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  in  his  old  but  hardy 
ship,  the  Resolution,  and  Captain  Gierke,  in  the  Discovery,  was 
ordered  to  attend  him.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  mode  of 
experiment  was  to  be  reversed,  and  instead  of  attempting  the 
former  routes  by  Davis'  Straits  or  Baffin's  Bay,  &c.  Cook,  at  bis 
own  request,  was  instructed  to  proceed  into  the  South  Pacific, 
and  thence  to  tiy  the  passage  by  the  way  of  Behring's  Straits ; 
and  as  it  was  necessary  that  the  islands  in  the  southern  ocean 
should  be  revisited,  cattle  and  sheep,  witb  other  animals,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  were  shipped  for  the  advantage  of  the  natives. 

Every  preparation  having'  been  made,  the  Resolution  quitted 
Plymouth  on  the  12th  July  (the  Discovery  was  to  follow),  taking 
Omai,  the  native  brought  from  the  Society  Isles,  witb  bim. 
Having'  touched  at  Teneriffe,  they  crossed  the  equator  on  the  1st 
September,  and  reached  the  Cape  on  the  18th  October,  where  the 
Discovery  joined  them  on  the  10th  November.  Whilst  lying  in 
Table  Bay,  the  cattle  were  landed ;  and  some  dogs  getting  into 
the  pens,  worried  and  killed  several  of  the  sheep,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  Two  fine  rams  and  two  ewes  were  lost ;  but  the  two 
latter  were  recovered ;  the  others  coidd  not  be  got  back.  Captain 
Cook  here  made  an  addition  to  his  stock,  and,  besides  other  ani- 
mals, purchased  two  young  stallions  and  two  mares. 

The  ships  sailed  again  on  the  30th  November,  and  encountered 
heavy  gales,  in  which  several  sheep  and  goats  died.  On  the  12th 
December  they  saw  two  large  islands,  which  Cook  named  Prince 
Edward's  Islands ;  and  thi'ee  days  afterwards  several  others  were 
seen;  but  having  made  Kerguelen's  Land,  they  anchored  in  a 
convenient  harbour  on  Christmas  day.  On  the  north  side  of 
this  harbour  one  of  the  men  found  a  quart  bottle  fastened  to  a 
projecting  rock  by  stout  ■wire,  and  on  opening  it,  the  bottle  was 
found  to  contain  a  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  was  an  in- 
scription pui'porting  that  the  land  had  been  visited  by  a  French 
vessel  in  1772-3.  To  this  Cook  added  a  notice  of  bis  own  visit; 
the  parchment  was  then  returned  to  the  bottle,  and  the  cork  being 
secui'ed  with  lead,  was  placed  upon  a  pile  of  stones  near  to  the 
place  from  which  it  had  been  removed.    The  whole  country  was 
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extremely  barren  and  desolate ;  and  on  the  OOtli  tliey  came  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Kerguelen's  Land.  To  his  c:reat  chag'riu, 
whilst  exploring  the  coast,  Captain  Cook  lost  through  the  in- 
tense coki  two  young-  bulls,  one  heifer,  two  rams,  and  several 
of  the  goats. 

On  the  24th  Januaiy  1777  they  came  in  sight  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  on  the  26th  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  where 
intercourse  was  opened  with  the  natives,  and  Oraai  took  every 
opportunity  of  lauding  the  great  superiority  uf  his  friends  the 
English.  Here  they  obtained  plenty  of  grass  for  the  remaining 
cattle,  and  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  themselves.  On 
the  30th  they  quitted  their  port,  convinced  that  Van  Diemen's 
Land  was  the  southern  point  of  New  Holland.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigations, however,  have  proved  this  idea  to  be  erroneous ; 
Van  Diemen's  Land  being  an  island  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  Australia  by  Bass's  Straits. 

On  the  12th  February  Captain  Cook  anchored  at  his  old 
station  in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  New  Zealand;  but  the 
natives  were  very  shy  in  approaching  the  ships,  and  none  could 
be  persuaded  to  come  on  board.  The  reason  was,  that  on  the 
former  voyage,  after  parting  with  the  Resolution,  the  Adventure 
had  visited  this  place,  and  ten  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  in  an 
unpremeailated  skirmish  with  the  natives.  It  was  the  fear  of 
retaliatory  punishment  that  kept  them  aloof.  Captain  Cook, 
however,  soon  made  them  easy  upon  the  subject,  and  their  fami-, 
liarity  was  renewed;  but  great  caution  was  used,  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  a  similar  attack,  by  keeping  the  men  well  armed  on 
all  occasions.  Of  the  animals  left  at  this  island  in  the  former 
voyages,  many  were  thriving ;  and  the  gardens,  though  left  in  a 
state  of  nature,  were  found  to  contain  cabbages,  onions,  leeks, 
radishes,  mustard,  and  a  few  potatoes.  The  captain  was  enabled 
to  add  to  both.  At  the  solicitation  of  Omai  he  received  two  New 
Zealand  lads  on  board  the  Resolution,  and  by  the  27th  was  clear 
of  the  coast. 

After  landing  at  a  number  of  islands,  and  not  finding  ade- 
quate supplies,  the  sliips  sailed  for  Anamocka,  and  the  Reso- 
lution was  broug'ht  up  in  exactly  the  same  anchorage  that  she  had 
occupied  three  years  before.  The  natives  behaved  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  and  but  for  their  habits  of  stealing,  quiet  would 
have  been  uninterrupted.  Nothing,  however,  could  check  this 
propensity,  till  Captain  Cook  shaved  the  heads  of  all  whom  he 
caught  practising  it.  This  rendered  them  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  their  countrymen,  and  enabled  the  English  to  recognise  and 
keep  them  at  a  distance.  Most  of  the  Friendly  Isles  were  visited 
by  the  ships,  and  everywhere  thej' met  with  a  kind  reception.  ^ 
On  the  10th  Jime  they  reached  Tongataboo,  where  the  king- 
offered  Captain  Cook  his  house  to  reside  in.  Here  he  made  a 
distribution  of  his  animals  amongst  the  chiefs,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  them  was  explained  by  Omai.     A  horse  and 
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mare,  a  "bull  and  cow,  several  sheep  and  turkeys,  were  thus  g-iven 
away  ;  but  two  kids  and  two  turkey-cocks  having-  been  stolen, 
the  captain  seized  three  canoes,  put  a  guard  over  the  chiefs,  and 
insisted  that  not  only  the  kids  and  turkeys  should  be  restored, 
but  also  everything  that  had  been  taken  away  since  their  arrival. 
This  produced  a  g-ood  effect,  and  much  of  the  plunder  waS' 
returned. 

Captain  Cook  remained  at  the  Friendly  Islands  nearly  three 
months,  and  lived  almost  entirely  during-  that  period  upon  fresh 
provisions,  occasionally  eating-  the  produce  of  the  seeds  he  had 
sown  there  in  his  former  visits.  On  the  17th  July  they  took 
their  final  leave  of  these  hospitable  people,  and  on  the  12th  Aug-ust 
reached  Otaheite,  and  took  up  a  berth  in  Oaiti-piha  Bay,  which 
it  was  discovered  had  been  visited  by  two  Spanish  ships  since  the 
Resolution  had  last  been  there. 

Animals  of  various  kinds  had  been  left  in  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  islanders  spoke  of  them  with  esteem  and 
respect.  On  the  2-l:th  the  ships  went  round  to  Matavai  Bay,  and 
Captain  Cook  presented  to  the  king,  Otoo,  the  remainder  of  his  live 
stock.  There  were  alreadj'  at  Otoo's  residence  a  remarkably  fine 
bull  and  some  goats  that  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards,  and  to 
these  the  captain  added  another  bull,  three  cows,  a  horse  and 
mare,  and  a  number  of  sheep ;  also  a  peacock  and  hen,  a  turkey- 
cock  and  hen,  one  gander  and  three  geese,  a  drake  and  four 
ducks.  The  geese  and  ducks  began  to  breed  before  the  English 
left  the  island. 

They  here  witnessed  a  human  sacrifice,  to  propitiate  the  favour 
of  their  gods  in  a  battle  they  were  about  to  undertake.  The 
victim  was  generally  some  strolling  vag-abond,  who  was  not 
aware  of  his  fate  till  the  moment  arrived,  and  he  received  his 
death-bloAv  from  a  club.  For  the  purpose  of  showing-  the  inhabi- 
tants the  use  of  the  horses.  Captains  Cook  and  Clerke  rode  into 
the  country,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  islanders ;  and 
though  this  exercise  was  continued  every  day  by  some  of  the 
Resolution's  people,  yet  the  wonder  of  the  natives  never  abated. 

On  the  return  of  Omai  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  reception 
he  met  with  was  not  very  cordial ;  but  the  affection  of  his  rela- 
tives was  strong  and  ardent.  Captain  Cook  obtained  the  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  for  him  on  the  west  side  of  Owharre  harbour, 
Huaheine.  The  carpenters  of  the  ships  built  him  a  small  house, 
to  which  a  garden  was  attached,  planted  with  shaddocks,  vines, 
pine  apples,  melons,  &c.  and  a  variety  of  veg-etables  ;  the  whole  of 
which  were  thriving  before  Captain  Cook  quitted  the  island. 
When  the  house  was  finished,  the  presents  Omai  had  received 
in  England  were  carried  ashore,  with  every  article  necessary  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  two  muskets,  a  bayonet,  a  brace  of 
pistols,  &c. 

The  two  lads  brought  from  New  Zealand  were  put  on  shore  at 
this  place,  to  form  part  of  Omai's  family;  but  it  was  with  great 
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reluctance  that  they  quitted  the  voyagers,  who  had  behaved  so 
kindly  to  them. 

Whilst  lying'  at  Huaheuie,  a  thief,  who  had  caused  them  great 
trouble,  not  only  had  his  head  and  beard  shaved,  but,  in  order 
to  deter  others,  both  his  ears  were  cut  off.  On  the  3d  November 
the  ships  went  to  Ulietea,  and  here,  decoyed  by  the  natives,  two 
or  three  desertions  took  place  ;  and  as  others  seemed  inclined  to 
follow  the  example,  Captain  Gierke  pursued  the  fugitives  with 
two  armed  boats  and  a  party  of  marines;  but  without  effect. 
Captain  Cook  experienced  a  similar  failure  :  he  therefore  seized 
upon  the  persons  of  the  chief's  son,  daug'hter,  and  son-ui-law, 
whom  he  placed  under  confinement  till  the  people  should  be 
restored ;  which  took  place  on  the  28th,  and  the  hostages  were 
released.  One  of  the  deserters  was  a  midshipman  of  the  Disco- 
very, and  the  son  of  a  brave  officer  in  the  service.  Schemes  were 
projected  by  some  of  the  natives  to  assassinate  Captain  Cook  and 
Captain  Clerke ;  but  though  in  imminent  danger,  the  murderous 
plans  failed. 

At  Bolabola,  Captain  Cook  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  anchor 
which  had  been  left  there  by  M.  BouganvUle,  as  he  was  very 
desirous  of  converting  the  ii'on  into  articles  of  traffic.  They  left 
this  place  on  the  8th  December,  crossed  the  line,  and  on  the  24th 
stopped  at  a  small  island,  which  he  named  Christmas  Island,  and 
where  he  planted  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  and  melon  seeds,  and  left  a 
bottle  enclosing  a  suitable  inscription. 

On  the  2d  January  1778  the  ships  resumed  their  voyage  north- 
ward, to  pursue  the  grand  object  in  Behring's  Straits.  They 
passed  several  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  at  an 
immense  distance  from  Otaheite,  spoke  the  same  language.  Those 
who  came  on  board  displayed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  every- 
thing they  beheld ;  and  it  was  evident  they  had  never  seen  a 
ship  before.  The  disposition  to  steal  was  equally  strong  in  these 
as  in  the  other  South  Sea  islanders,  and  a  man  was  killed  who 
tried  to  plunder  the  watering  party  ;  but  this  was  not  known  to 
Captain  Cook  till  after  they  had  sailed.  They  also  discovered 
that  the  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  was  prevalent.  To  a 
group  of  these  islands  (and  they  were  generally  found  in  clusters) 
Captain  Cook  gave  the  name  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  honour 
of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  voyage  to  the  northward  was  continued  on  the  2d  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  long-looked-for  coast  of  New  Albion  was  made  on 
the  7th  March,  the  ships  being  then  in  latitude  44  degrees 
33  minutes  north  ;  and  after  sailing  along  it  till  the  29th,  they 
came  to  an  anchor  in  a  small  cove  lying  in  latitude  49  degrees 
29  minutes  north.  A  brisk  trade  commenced  with  the  natives, 
who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  ii'on,  for 
which  they  exchanged  the  skins  of  various  animals,  such  as 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  &c.  both  in  theii*  original  state  and 
made  up  into  garments.    But  the  most  extraordinary  articles 
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were  human  skulls,  and  hands  not  quite  stripped  of  the  flesh,  and 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having;  been  recently  on  the  fii-e. 
Thieving;  was  practised  at  this  place  in  a  more  scientific  manner 
than  they  had  before  remarked ;  and  the  natives  insisted  upon 
being  paid  for  the  wood  and  other  things  supplied  to  the  ships ; 
with  which  Captain  Cook  scrupulously  complied.  This  inlet  was 
named  King  George's  Sound ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  the  natives  called  it  Nootka  Sound.  After  making  every 
I'equisite  nautical  observation,  the  ships  being  again  ready  for 
sea  on  the  ^Gth,  in  the  evening  they  departed,  a  severe  gale  of 
wind  blowing  them  away  from  the  shore.  From  this  period  they 
examined  the  coast,  under  a  hope  of  finding  some  communication 
with  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  one  river  they  traced  as  high  as  lati- 
tude 61  degrees  30  minutes  north,  and  which  was  afterwards 
named  Cook's  River. 

They  left  this  place  on  the  6th  June,  but  notwithstanding  all 
their  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  no  passage  could  be  found. 
The  ships  ranged  across  the  mouth  of  the  straits  in  about  latitude 
60  degrees,  where  the  natives  of  the  islands,  by  their  manners, 
gave  evident  tokens  of  their  being  acquainted  with  Europeans — 
most  probably  Russian  traders.  They  put  in  at  Oonalaska  and 
other  places,  which  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  England.  On  the  3d  August  Mr  Anderson,  surgeon  of 
the  Resolution,  died  from  a  lingering-  consumption,  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering  more  than  twelve  months.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  considerable  abUity,  and  possessed  an  amiable  dis- 
position. 

Proceeding  to  the  northward.  Captain  Cook  ascertained  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  continents,  Asia  and  America,  whose 
extremities  he  observed.  On  the  18th  they  were  close  to  a  dense 
wall  of  ice,  beyond  which  they  could  not  penetrate,  the  latitude 
at  this  time  being  70  degrees  44  minutes  north.  The  ice  here 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  seemed  to  rise  higher  in 
the  distance.  A  prodigious  number  of  sea-horses  were  crouching 
on  the  ice,  some  of  which  were  procured  for  food.  Captain  Cook 
continued  to  traverse  these  icy  seas  till  the  29th  :  he  then  ex- 
plored the  coasts  in  Behring's  Straits  both  in  Asia  and  America  ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  October  again  anchored  at  Oonalaska  to  refit ; 
and  here  they  had  communication  with  some  Russians,  who 
undertook  to  convey  charts  and  maps,  &c.  to  the  English  Admi- 
ralty ;  which  they  faithfully  fulfilled.  On  the  26th  the  ships 
quitted  the  harbour  of  Samganoodah,  and  sailed  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands ;  Captain  Cook  purposing  to  remain  there  a  few 
months,  and  then  to  return  to  Kamschatka.  In  latitude  20  de- 
grees 55  minutes,  the  island  of  INIowee  was  discovered  on  the 
26th  of  November ;  and  on  the  30th  they  fell  in  with  another, 
called  by  the  natives  Owhyhee ;  and  being  of  large  extent,  the 
ships  were  occupied  nearly  seven  weeks  in  sailing  round  it,  and 
examining  the  coast ;  and  they  foimd  the  islanders  more  frank 
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and  free  from  suspicion  tlian  any  thcj  liud  jet  had  intercourse 
with  ;  so  that  on  the  lOth  January  1779  there  were  not  fewer 
than  a  thousand  canoes  aboiit  tlie  two  ships,  most  of  them  crowded 
with  jieople,  and  well  laden  with  hog-s  and  other  productions  of 
the  ]iluce.  A  robbery  having-  been  committed,  Captain  Cook 
ordered  a  volley  of  musketry  and  four  g-reat  guns  to  be  fired 
over  the  canoe  that  contained  the  tliief ;  but  this  seemed  only  to 
astonish  the  natives,  witliout  creating-  any  g-reat  alarm.  On  the 
17th  the  ships  anchored  in  a  bay  called  by  the  islanders  Kara- 
kakooa.  The  natives  constantly  thronged  to  the  ships,  Avhose 
decks  consequently,  being-  at  all  times  crowded,  allowed  of  pilfcr-- 
ing  without  fear  of  detection ;  and  these  practices,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, were  encouraged  by  the  chiefs.  A  great  number  of  the 
liog-s  purchased  were  killed  and  salted  down  so  completelj',  that; 
some  of  it  was  g-ood  at  Christmas  1780.  On  the  26th  Captaia, 
Cook  had  an  inteiwiew  with  Terreeoboo,  king-  of  the  islands,  in^' 
which  great  formality  was  observed,  and  an  exchange  of  presents 
took  place,  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  names.  The  natives  were 
extremely  respectful  to  Cook  ;  in  fact,  they  paid  him  a  sort  of 
adoration,  prostrating-  themselves  before  him ;  and  a  society  of 
priests  furnished  the  ships  with  a  constant  supply  of  hogs  and 
vegetables,  without  requiring  any  return.  On  the  8d  Feljrnary, 
the  day  previous  to  the  ships  sailing'-,  the  king  presented  tliem 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  cloth,  many  boat-loads  of  vege- 
tables, and  a  whole  herd  of  hogs.  The  ships  sailed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  on  the  6th  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale,  in  which, 
on  the  night  of  the  7th,  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  her 
foremast  in  such  a  dangerous  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to 
put  back  to  Karakakooa  Bay  in  order  to  get  it  repaired.  Here 
they  anchored  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  everything  for 
a  time  promised  to  go  well  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
The  friendliness  manifested  by  the  chiefs,  however,  was  far  from 
solid.  They  were  savages  at  a  low  point  of  cultivation,  and 
theft  and  murder  were  not  considered  by  them  in  the  light  of 
crimes.  Cook,  aware  of  the  nature  of  these  barbarians,  was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  collision,  and  it  was  with  no  small  regret 
that  he  found  that  an  affray  had  taken  place  between  some  sea- 
men and  the  natives.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  the 
seizure  of  the  cutter  of  the  Discovery  as  it  lay  at  anchor.  The 
boats  of  both  ships  were  sent  in  search  of  her,  and  Captain  Cook 
went  on  shore  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  king,  who  had  sanctioned  the  theft. 

The  nan-ative  of  what  ensued  is  affectingly  tragical.  Cook 
left  the  Resolution  about  seven  o'clock,  attended  by  the  lieu- 
tenant of  marines,  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  seven  private 
men.  The  pinnace's  crew  were  likewise  armed,  and  under  the 
command  of  Mr  Roberts ;  the  launch  was  also  ordered  to  assist 
his  own  boat.  He  landed  with  the  marines  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  town  of  Kavoroah,  where  the  natives  received  him  with 
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their  accustomed  tokens  of  respect,  and  not  the  smallest  sig"n 
of  hostility  was  evinced  by  any  of  them ;  and  as  the  crowds 
increased,  "tlie  chiefs  employed  themselves  as  before  in  keeping- 
order.  Captain  Cook  requested  the  king  to  go  on  board  the 
Resolution  with  him,  to  which  he  offered  few  objections ;  but 
in  a  little  time  it  was  observed  that  the  natives  were  arming 
themselves  with  long  spears,  clubs,  and  daggers,  and  putting  oa 
the  thick  mats  which  they  tised  by  way  of  armour.  This  hostile 
appearance  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  canoe  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  announcing  that  one  of  the  chiefs  had 
been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  Discovery's  boat.  The  women, 
•who  had  been  conversing  familiarly  with  the  English,  imme- 
diately retired,  and  loud  murmurs  arose  among'st  the  crowd. 
Captain  Cook  perceiving  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the 
natives,  ordered  Lieutenant  Middleton  to  march  his  marines 
down  to  the  boats,  to  which  the  islanders  offered  no  obstruction. 
The  captain  followed  with  the  king,  attended  by  his  wife,  two 
sons,  and  several  chiefs.  One  of  the  sons  had  already  entered 
the  pinnace,  expecting  his  father  to  follow,  when  the  king's  wife 
and  others  himg'  round  his  neck,  and  forced  him  to  be  seated  near 
a  double  canoe,  assuring*  him  that  he  would  be  put  to  death  if  he 
went  on  board  the  ship. 

Whilst  matters  w^ere  in  this  position,  one  of  the  chiefs  was  seen 
with  a  dagger  partly  concealed  under  his  cloak  lurking  about 
Captain  Cook,  and  the  lieutenant  of  marines  proposed  to  hre  at 
him;  but  this  the  captain  would  not  permit;  but  the  chief  closing' 
upon  them,  the  officer  of  marines  struck  him  \\  ith  his  firelock. 
Another  native  grasping  the  sergeant's  musket,  was  forced  to 
let  it  go  by  a  blow  from  the  lieutenant.  Captain  Cook,  seeing- 
the  tumult  was  increasing,  obser-ved,  that  '■'  if  he  were  to  force  the 
king  off,  it  could  only  be  done  by  sacrificing  the  lives  of  many  of 
his  people ;"  and  was  about  to  give  orders  to  re-embark,  when  a 
man  flung  a  stone  at  him,  which  he  returned  by  discharging  small 
shot  from  one  of  the  bari'els  of  his  piece.  The  man  was  but  little 
hurt ;  and  brandishing"  his  spear,  with  threatenings  to  hurl  it  at 
the  captain,  the  latter,  unwilling  to  fire  with  ball,  knocked  the 
fellow  down,  and  then  warmly  expostulated  with  the  crowd  for 
their  hostile  conduct.  At  this  moment  a  man  was  observed  be- 
hind a  double  canoe  in  the  act  of  darting  a  spear  at  Captain 
Cook,  who  promptly  fired,  but  killed  another  who  was  standing 
by  his  side.  The  sergeant  of  marines,  however,  instantly  pre- 
sented, and  brought  down  the  native  whom  the  captain  had 
missed.  The  impetuosity  of  the  islanders  was  somewhat  re- 
pressed ;  but  being  pushed  on  by  those  in  the  rear,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  what  was  passing  in  front,  a  volley  of  stones  was  poured 
in  amongst  the  marines,  who,  without  waiting  for  orders,  re- 
turned it  with  a  g-eneral  discharge  of  musketry,  which  was 
directly  succeeded  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  boats.  Captain  Cook 
expressed  much  sm-prise  and  vexation :  he  waved  his  hand  for 
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the  boats  to  cease  firing,  and  to  come  on  shore  to  embark  the 
marines.  The  pinnace  unhesitatingly  obeyed ;  but  the  heutenant 
in  the  launch,  instead  of  pulling'  in  to  the  assistance  of  his  com- 
mander, rowed  fm-ther  off  at  the  very  moment  that  the  services 
of  himself  and  people  were  most  required.  Nor  was  this  all  the 
mischief  that  ensued;  for,  as  it  devolved  upon  the  pinnace  to 
receive  the  marines,  she  became  so  crowded,  as  to  render  the  men 
incapable  of  using-  their  iirearms.  The  marines  on  shore,  how- 
ever, fii'ed ;  but  the  moment  their  pieces  were  discharged,  the 
islanders  rushed  en  masse  upon  them,  forced  the  party  into  the 
water,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  lieutenant 
wounded.  At  this  critical  period  Captain  Cook  was  left  entirely 
alone  upon  a  rock  near  the  shore.  He,  however,  hun-ied  towards 
the  pinjiace,  holding  his  left  arm  round  the  back  of  his  head,  to 
sliield  it  from  the  stones,  and  carrying  Ms  musket  under  his 
right.  An  islander,  armed  with  a  club,  was  seen  in  a  crouching 
postui'e  cautiously  following-  him,  as  if  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  spring  forward  upon  his  victim.  This  man  was  a  relation  of 
the  king's,  and  remarkably  agile  and  qmck.  At  length  he  jumped 
forward  upon  the  captain,  and  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  then  turned  and  fled.  The  captain  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  stunned.  He  staggered  a  few  paces,  and,  drop- 
ping his  musket,  fell  on  his  hands  and  one  knee;  but  whilst 
striving  to  recover  his  upright  position,  another  islander  rushed 
forward,  and  with  an  iron  dagger  stabbed  him  in  the  neck.  He 
again  made  an  effort  to  proceed,  but  fell  into  a  small  pool  of 
water  not  more  than  knee-deep,  and  numbers  instantly  ran  to 
the  spot,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  him  down ;  but  by  his 
struggles  ho  was  enabled  to  get  his  head  above  the  surface,  and 
casting  a  look  towards  the  pinnace  (then  not  more  than  five  or 
six  yards  distant),  seemed  to  be  imploring  assistance.  It  is 
asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  pinnace 
(through  the  withdi*awal  of  the  launch),  the  crew  of  that  boat 
were  unable  to  render  any  aid :  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the 
emergency  of  this  unexpected  catastrophe  deprived  the  English 
of  that  cool  judgment  which  was  requisite  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  islanders,  perceiving  that  no  help  was  afforded,  forced  him 
imder  water  ag'ain,  but  in  a  deeper  place ;  yet  his  great  muscular 
power  once  more  enabled  him  to  raise  himself  and  cling  to  the 
rock.  At  this  moment  a  forcible  blow  was  given  with  a  club,  and 
he  fell  down  lifeless.  The  savages  then  hauled  his  corpse  upon 
the  rock,  and  ferociously  stabbed  the  body  all  over,  snatching 
the  dagger  fi'om  each  others'  hands  to  wreak  their  sanguinary 
vengeance  on  the  slain.  The  body  was  left  some  time  exposed 
upon  the  rock ;  and  as  the  islanders  gave  way,  through  terror  at 
then.'  own  act  and  the  fire  from  the  boats,  it  might  have  been 
recovered  entire.  But  no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards,  together  M'ith  the  marines,  cut  up,  and  the  parts 
distributed  amongst  the  chiefs.    The  mutilated  fragments  were 
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subsequently  restored,  and  committed  to  the  deep  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Thus  (February  14, 
1779)  perished  in  an  inglorious  brawl  with  a  set  of  savages,  one 
of  England's  greatest  navigators,  whose  services  to  science  have 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  man  belonging  to  his  profession. 
It  mar  almost  be  said  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity ;  for 
if,  instead  of  retreating  before  his  barbarous  pursuers  with  a 
view  to  spare  their  lives,  he  had  turned  revengefully  upon  them, 
his  fate  might  have  been  very  different. 

The  death  of  their  commander  was  felt  to  be  a  heavy  blow  by 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  expedition.  With  deep  sorrow 
the  ships'  companies  left  Owhyhee,  where  the  catastrophe  had 
occurred,  the  command  of  the  Resolution  devolving  on  Captain 
Gierke,  and  Mr  Gore  acting  as  commander  of  the  Discovery. 
After  making  some  further  exploratory  searches  among  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  vessels  visited  Kamschatka  and  Behring's 
Straits.  Here  it  was  found  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the 
ice  either  on  the  coast  of  America  or  that  of  Asia,  so  that  they 
returned  to  the  southward ;  and  on  the  22d  August  1779  Captain 
Gierke  died  of  consumption,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Gore,  who  in  his  turn  gave  Lieutenant  King  an  acting  ord!er  in 
the  Discovery.  After  a  second  visit  to  Kamschatka,  the  two 
ships  returned  by  way  of  China,  remained  some  time  at  Can- 
ton, touched  at  the  Cape,  and  arrived  at  the  Nore,  4th  October 
1780,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  two  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days,  during  which  the  Resolution  lost  only  five  men  by 
sickness,  and  the  Discovery  did  not  lose  a  single  man. 

By  this,  as  well  as  the  preceding  voyages  of  Cook,  a  consider- 
able addition  was  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Besides  clearing  up  doubts  respecting  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
making  known  many  islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  navigator  did 
an  inestimable  service  to  his  country  in  visiting  the  coasts  of 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Nor- 
folk Island — all  now  colonial  possessions  of  Britain,  and  which 
promise  at  no  distant  day  to  become  the  seat  of  a  large  and 
flourishing  nation  of  Anglo-Australians — the  England  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

The  intelligence  of  Captain  Cook's  death  was  received  with 
melancholy  regrets  in  England.  The  king  granted  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum  to  his  widow,  and  £25  per  annum  to  each  of 
the  children;  the  Royal  Society  had  a  gold  medal  struck  in 
commemoration  of  him ;  and  various  other  honours  at  home  and 
abroad  were  paid  to  his  memory.  "Thus,  by  his  own  persevering 
efforts,"  as  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  Under  Difficulties,  "  did  this  great  man  raise 
himself  from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  a  reputation  wide  as  the 
■world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as  long  as  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished  shall  be  remembered  by  history.  But  better  still  than 
even  all  this  fame — than  either  the  honours  which  he  received 
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while  living",  or  those  which,  -svlieu  he  was  no  more,  his  country 
and  mankind  bestowed  upon  liis  memory — he  had  exalted  him- 
self in  the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being" ;  had  won  for 
himself,  by  his  unwearied  striving',  a  new  ;ind  nobler  nature,  and 
taken  a  hig'h  place  among'  the  instructors  and  best  benefactors  of 
mankind.  This  alone  is  true  happiness — the  one  worthy  end  of 
human  exertion  or  ambition— the  only  satisfying*  reward  of  all 
labour,  and  study,  and  virtuous  activity  or  endurance.  Among* 
the  shipmates  with  whom  Cook  mixed  when  he  first  went  to  sea, 
there  was  perhaps  no  one  who  ever  either  raised  himself  above 
the  condition  to  which  he  then  belonged  in  point  of  outward  cir- 
cumstances, or  enlarged  in  any  considerable  degree  the  knowledge 
or  mental  resources  he  then  possessed.  And  some  will  perhaps  say 
that  this  was  little  to  be  regretted,  at  least  on  their  own  account; 
that  the  many  who  spent  their  lives  in  their  orig'inal  sphere 
were  probably  as  happy  as  the  one  who  succeeded  in  rising  above 
it :  but  this  is,  indeed,  to  cast  a  hasty  glance  on  human  life  and 
human  nature.  That  man  was  never  truly  happy — happy  upon 
reflection,  and  while  looking  to  the  past  or  the  future — who  could 
not  say  to  himself  that  he  had  made  something  of  the  fixculties 
God  gave  him,  and  had  not  lived  altogether  without  jJrogression, 
like  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  wealth 
or  station  ;  these  are  comparatively  nothing ;  are  as  often  missed 
as  attained,  even  by  those  who  best  merit  them ;  and  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  happiness  when  they  are  j^ossessed.  But 
there  must  be  some  consciousness  of  an  intellectual  or  moral 
progress,  or  there  can  be  no  satisfaction,  no  self-congratulation 
on  reviewing  what  of  life  may  be  already  gone,  no  hope  in  the 
prospect  of  what  is  yet  to  come.  All  men  feel  this,  and  feel  it 
strongly ;  and  if  they  could  secure  for  themselves  the  source  of 
happiness  in  question  by  a  wish,  Avould  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  with  sufficient  alacrity.  Nobody  would  pass  his  life  in 
ig-norance,  if  knowledge  mig'ht  be  had  by  merely  looking  up  to 
the  clouds  for  it :  it  is  the  labour  necessary  for  its  acquirement 
that  scares  them  ;  and  this  labour  they  have  not  resolution  to 
encounter.  Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  from  the  exertion  by  which  it 
must  be  obtained  that  knowledge  derives  at  least  half  its  value ; 
for  to  this  entirely  we  owe  the  sense  of  merit  in  ourselves  which 
the  acquisition  brings  along  with  it ;  and  hence  no  little  of  the 
happiness  of  which  we  have  just  described  its  possession  to  be  the 
source :  besides  that,  the  labour  itself  soon  becomes  an  enjoy- 
ment." Let  these  observations  meet  with  a  ready  reception 
among-  youth,  in  whatever  rank  in  life.  Honour  and  fame  are 
not  to  be  achieved  by  seeking  for  them  alone,  nor  are  their  pos- 
session the  end  and  aim  of  human  existence.  It  is  only  by  an 
■umoearied  strivinr/  after  a  new  and  nobler  nature ;  only  by  being 
useful  to  our  fellows,  and  making  the  most  of  those  qualities  of 
mind  which  God  has  given  us,  that  happiness  is  to  be  attained, 
or  that  we  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being. 
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Mj^  N  an  easterlj^  direction  from  Eng-land,  and  separated 
r|i^?)|U  from  it  by  the  German  Ocean,  lies  that  part  of  the 
'^M'f^  continent  called  by  the  g-eneral  name  of  the  Nether- 
^^j^ii^  lands — a  country  of  comparatively  small  extent,  but  ex- 
~ '  ceedingiy  populous,  and  possessing'  a  large  number  of  towns 
and  cities.  It  derives  the  name  of  Netherlands  from  its 
consisting-  of  a  low  tract  of  level  ground  on  the  shore  of  the 
V  German  Ocean,  and,  from  general  appearances,  is  believed  to 
have  been  formed  of  an  alluvial  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  other  rivers.  In  the  first 
stage  of  its  formation,  the  land  was  for  the  greater  part  a  species 
of  swamp,  but  by  dint  of  great  perseverance,  it  has  in  the  course 
of  ages  been  drained  and  embanked,  so  as  to  exclude  the  ocean, 
and  prevent  the  rivers  and  canals  from  overflowing-  their  boun- 
daries. 

The  industriouslj'-disposed  people,  a  branch  of  the  great  Ger- 
man or  Teutonic  famih',  wlio  have  thus  rendered  their  country 
habitable  and  productive,  did  not  g-et  leave  to  enjoy  their  con- 
quests in  j^eace.  They  had  from  an  early  period  to  defend  them- 
selves against  warli.ke  neighbours,  who  ^vi^hed  to  appropriate 
their  country ;  and  in  later  times — the  sixteenth  century — after 
attaining'  great  opulence  by  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  the  general 
integrity  of  their  character,  they  were  exposed  to  a  new  calamity 
in  the  bigotry  of  their  rulers.  There  nov.-  ensued  a  strug-g-le  for 
civil  and  relig-ious  lil)erty  of  g-reat  importance  and  interest ;  and 
t-o  an  account  of  its  leading-  particulars  ^^-e  propose  to  devote  the 
present  paper. 
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Divided  into  a  number  of  provinces,  each  governed  by  its 
own  duke,  count,  or  bishop,  a  succession  of  circumstances  in  the 
fifteenth  century  broug-ht  the  whole  of  the  Netherhmds  into  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Burgundy.  But  in  the  year  1477, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being  killed  in  the  battle  of  Nancy, 
the  Netherlands  were  inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who, 
marrying  Maximilian,  son  of  Frederick  III.,  emperor  of  Austria, 
died  soon  after,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Philip.  In  1494  this 
Philip,  known  by  the  name  of  Philip  the  Fair,  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Netherlands.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  joint  sovereigns 
of  Spain ;  and  in  1506  he  died,  leaving  a  young  son,  Charles. 
In  this  manner,  handed  by  family  inheritance  from  one  to  an- 
other, the  Netherlands  became  a  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
although  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  the  Spanish  territory. 
Charles,  in  whom  this  possession  centered,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  1519,  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and,  under  the 
title  of  Charles  V.,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  in 
Europe.  His  sway  extended  over  Spain,  Germany,  Naples,  the 
Netherlands,  and  several  other  minor  states  in  Europe,  besides  all 
the  colonies  and  conquests  of  Spain  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
One  might  expect  that  the  Netherlands,  forming  as  they  did 
but  a  very  insignificant  portion  of  this  immense  empire,  would 
suffer  from  being  under  the  same  government  with  so  many  other 
states :  but  Charles  V.  had  been  born  in  the  Netherlands ;  he 
liked  its  people,  and  was  acquainted  with  their  character;  and 
therefore,  while  he  governed  the  rest  of  his  dominions  with  a 
strict  and  sometimes  a  despotic  hand,  he  respected  almost  lov- 
ingly the  ancient  laws  and  the  strong  liberty-feeling  of  his  people 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  only  exception  of  any  consequence  was 
his  persecution  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation.  As  emperor  of  Germany,  he  had  conceived  him- 
self bound  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  the  opinions 
promulgated  by  Luther;  and  when,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  the 
heresy  spread  all  round,  and  infected  the  Netherlands,  he  did  his 
best  for  some  time  to  root  it  out  there  also.  The  number  of  those 
who,  in  the  Netherlands,  suffered  death  for  their  religion  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  is  stated  by  the  old  historians  at  50,000. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  however,  he  relaxed  these  seve- 
rities. 

In  1555,  Charles  V.,  worn  out  by  the  cares  of  his  lon^  reign, 
resigned  his  sovereignty,  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  His  large 
empire  was  now  divided  into  two.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was 
created  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
including  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  were  inherited  by  his  son, 
Philip  li. 

Philip  was  born  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1521. 
Educated  by  the  ablest  ecclesiastics,  he  manifested  from  his  early 
years  a  profound,  cautious,  dissimulating  genius :  a  cold,  proud, 
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mirthless  disposition;  and  an  intense  bigotry  on  religious  sub- 
jects. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  married  a  princess  of  Portugal, 
who  died  soon  after,  leaving  him  a  son,  Don  Carlos.  In  1548, 
Charles  V.,  desirous  that  his  son  should  cultivate  the  good-will 
of  his  future  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  called  him  from  Spain 
to  Brussels ;  but  during  his  residence  there,  and  in  other  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,  his  conduct  Avas  so  haughty,  austere,  and  un- 
bending, that  the  burghers  began  to  dread  the  time  when,  instead 
of  their  own  countryman  Charles,  they  should  have  this  foreigner 
for  their  king.  In  1554,  Philip,  pursuing  his  father's  scheme  for 
adding  England  to  the  territories  of  the  Spanish  crown,  went  to 
London  and  married  Mary,  queen  of  England  ;  but  after  a  re- 
sidence of  fourteen  months,  he  returned  to  the  Netherlands, 
Avhere  his  father  formally  resigned  the  government  into  his 
hands. 

Philip  spent  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign  in  the  Netherlands, 
waiting  the  issue  of  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  France. 
During  this  period  his  Flemish  and  Dutch  subjects  began  to 
have  some  experience  of  his  government.  They  observed  with 
alarm  that  the  king  hated  the  country,  and  distrusted  its  people. 
He  would  speak  no  other  language  than  Spanish ;  his  counsellors 
were  Spaniards ;  he  kept  Spaniards  alone  about  his  person ;  and 
it  was  to  Spaniards  that  all  vacant  posts  were  assig'ned.  Besides, 
certain  of  his  measures  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  He  re-enacted 
the  persecuting  edicts  against  the  Protestants,  which  his  father 
in  the  end  of  his  reign  had  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  ;  and  the 
severities  which  ensued  began  to  drive  hundreds  of  the  most  use- 
ful citizens  out  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  injure  trade,  by  de- 
terring Protestant  merchants  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ports. 
Dark  hints,  too,  were  thrown  out  that  he  intended  to  establish 
an  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  Netherlands  similar  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  and  the  spirit  of  Catholics  as  well  as  of  Protestants 
revolted  from  the  thought  that  this  chamber  of  horrors  should 
ever  become  one  of  the  institutions  of  their  free  land.  He  had 
also  increased  the  number  of  the  bishops  in  the  Netherlands  from 
five  to  seventeen ;  and  this  was  regarded  as  the  mei'e  appointment 
of  twelve  persons  devoted  to  the  Spanish  interest,  who  would 
help,  if  necessary,  to  overawe  the  people.  Lastly,  he  kept  the 
provinces  full  of  Spanish  troops  ;  and  this  was  a  direct  violation 
of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  country.  Against  these  measures 
the  nobles  and  citizens  complained  bitterly,  and  from  them  cb'ew 
Sdd  anticipations  of  the  future.  Nor  were  they  more  satisfied 
with  the  address  in  which,  through  the  bishop  of  Arras  as  his 
spokesman,  he  took  farewell  of  them  at  a  convention  of  the 
states  held  at  Ghent  previous  to  his  departure  for  Spain.  The 
oration  recommended  severity  against  heresy,  and  onlj"-  promised 
the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  troops.  The  reply  of  the  states 
was  firm  and  bold,  and  the  recollection  of  it  must  have  rankled 
afterwards  in  the  revengeful  mind  of  Philip.     "  I  would  rather 
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l)e  no  king-  at  all,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  ministers  at  the  time, 
"  than  have  heretics  for  my  subjects."  But  suppressing  his  re- 
sentment in  the  meantime,  he  set  sail  for  Sjjain  in  Aug-ust  1559, 
leaving'  his  half-sister,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  a  natural  daujjhter 
of  Cliarles  V.,  to  act  as  his  viceroy  in  the  Netlierlands. 

The  duchess  Avas  to  he  assisted  in  the  g'overnment  by  a  Council 
of  State  consisting-  of  the  six  following  persons  :  Antony  de  Gran- 
velle,  bishop  of  Arras,  and  after\A'ards  a  cardinal ;  the  Count  de 
Barlaimont,  ^'iglius  de  Quichem,  tlie  Count  Horn,  the  Count 
Eg-mont,  and  the  Prince  of  Orang-e.  Three  of  these,  Gran- 
velle,  Barlaimont,  and  Yig-lius,  were  devoted  to  the  Spanish 
interest,  and  were  therefore  very  ini]iopular  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
the  others  were  men  of  tried  patriotism,  from  whose  jn-esence 
in  the  council  much  good  might  be  expected.  Granvelle  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  political  abilities,  and  the  tit  minister  of 
such  a  king-  as  the  moody  and  scheming-  Philip  ;  Barlaimont  had 
also  disting-uished  himself;  and  in  all  the  country  there  was  not 
so  eminent  a  lawyer  as  Vig-lius.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
two  of  the  most  promising  men  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  of 
them  had  rendered  services  of  no  ordinary  kind  to  Philip  by 
their  conduct  in  the  war  with  France.  Of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  principal  personage  in  this  strug-gle,  and  the  true  hero  of  the 
Netherlands,  we  must  speak  more  particularly. 

William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  sometimes  called  William 
I.,  was  born  at  the  castle  of  Dillembourg-,  in  Germany,  in  1533. 
He  was  the  son  of  William,  Count  of  Nassau,  and  the  heir  there- 
fore of  the  large  possessions  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  the  Netherlands.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  had  succeeded,  besides,  to  the  French  princedom  of 
"Orange,  by  the  will  of  his  cousin  Rene'  of  Nassau ;  so  that  before 
he  arrived  at  manhood,  he  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  noblemen  in  Euroj^e.  William  was  educated  in  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation ;  but  having-  entered,  when  quite 
a  boy,  into  the  emploj-ment  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he 
chang-ed  the  habits  of  a  Protestant  for  those  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  and  accordingly,  at  the  time  at  which  we  introduce  him 
to  our  readers,  he  was  conscientiously  a  Catholic,  although  by 
no  means  a  bigoted,  nor  even  perhaps  what  the  Spaniards  would 
have  called  a  sound  one.  The  Emperor  Charles,  who,  like  all 
such  men,  possessed  a  shrewd  insight  into  character,  and  could 
pick  out  by  a  glance  the  men  of  mind  and  talent  from  among- 
those  who  came  within  his  notice,  had  from  the  first  singled  out 
the  yoinig-  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  jierson  from  %vliom  great  things 
were  to  be  expected.  Accordingly,  in  the  employment  of  Charles, 
Prince  William  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  displaj-ing-  the 
two  kinds  of  ability  then  most  in  request,  and  which  every  public 
man  of  that  ng-e,  except  he  were  an  ecclesiastic,  was  required 
to  combine — diplomatic  and  military  talent.  While  yet  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  risen  to  be  the  first 
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man  in  the  emperor's  reg'ard.  And  this  liking  of  Charles  for  him: 
was  not  merely  of  that  kind  which  an  elderly  and  experienced 
man  sometimes  contracts  for  a  fresh-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
youth  ;  it  was  a  real  friendship  on  equal  terms  ;  for  so  highly  did 
he  value  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  young  warrior  and 
politician,  that  he  conlided  to  him  the  greatest  state  secrets ;  and 
was  often  heard  to  say  that  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  had 
received  many  very  imjjortant  political  hints.  It  was  on  the  arm 
of  William  of  Orange  that  Charles  had  leant  for  support  on  the 
memorable  day  when,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Brussels, 
he  rose  feebly  from  his  seat,  and  declared  his  abdication  of  the 
sovereign  power.  And  it  is  said  that  one  of  Charles's  last  advices 
to  his  son  Philip  was  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  especially  to  defer  to  the  counsels  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  When,  therefore,  in  the  year  1555,  Philip 
began  his  rule  in  the  Netherlands,  there  were  few  persons  who 
were  either  better  entitled  or  more  truly  disposed  to  act  the  part  of 
faithful  and  loyal  advisers  than  William  of  Nassau,  then  twenty- 
two  j'ears  of  ag"e.  But  close  as  had  been  William's  relation  to 
the  late  emperor,  there  were  stronger  principles  and  feeling's  in 
his  mind  than  gratitude  to  the  son  of  the  man  he  had  loved. 
He  had  thought  deeply  on  the  question,  how  a  nation  should  be 
governed,  and  had  come  to  entertain  opinions  very  hostile  to 
arbitrary  power  ;  he  had  observed  what  appeared  to  him,  even  as 
a  Catholic,  gross  blunders  in  the  mode  of  treating-  religious  diffe- 
rences ;  he  had  imbibed  deeply  the  Dutch  spirit  of  independence  ; 
and  it  was  the  most  earnest  wish  of  his  heai*t  to  see  the  Nether- 
lands prosperous  and  happy.  Nor  was  he  at  all  a  visionary,  or  a 
man  whose  activity  would  be  officious  and  troublesome ;  he  was 
eminently  a  practical  man,  one  who  had  a  strong  sense  of  what 
is  expedient  in  existing*  circumstances ;  and  his  manner  was  so 
grave  and  quiet,  that  he  obtained  the  name  of  William  the 
Silent.  Still,  many  things  occurred  diu'ing  Philip's  live  years' 
residence  in  the  Netherlands  to  make  him  speak  out  and  remon- 
strate. He  was  one  of  those  who  had  tried  to  persuade  the  king 
to  use  gentler  and  more  popular  measures,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  a  decided  aversion  g-rew  up  in  the  dark  and  haughty 
mind  of  Philip  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

PERSECUTIONS   COMMENCE. 

Having  thus  introduced  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  reader, 
we  return  to  the  history  of  the  Netherlands,  which  were  now 
under  the  local  management  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma.  The 
administration  of  this  female  viceroy  produced  violent  discontent. 
The  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  were  becoming-  so  fierce 
that  over  and  above  the  suffering  inflicted  on  individuals,  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  sensibly  falling  off.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  court  like  the  Inquisition  was  still  in  contemplation ; 
Spaniards  were  still  appointed  to  places  of  trust  in  preference  to 
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Flemings  ;  and  finally,  the  Spanish  soldiers,  \vho  ought  to  have 
heen  removed  long-  ago,  were  still  burdening  the  country  with 
their  presence.  The  woes  of  the  peojile  were  becoming  intoler- 
able ;  occasionally  there  were  slight  outbreaks  of  violence ;  and 
a  low  murmur  of  vehement  feeling  ran  through  the  whole 
population,  foreboding  a  general  eruption.  "  Our  poor  father- 
land," they  said  to  each  other ;  "  God  has  afflicted  it  with  two 
enemies,  water  and  Spaniards :  we  have  built  dykes,  and  over- 
come the  one,  but  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  other  ?  Why, 
if  nothing  better  occur,  we  know  one  way  at  least,  and  we  shall 
keep  it  in  reserve — we  can  set  the  two  enemies  against  each 
other.  We  can  break  down  the  dj'kes,  inundate  the  country, 
and  let  the  water  and  the  Spaniards  fight  it  out  between  them." 
Granvelle  was  the  object  ot  their  special  hati'ed  :  to  him  they 
attributed  every  unpopular  measure.  At  length  a  confederacy  of 
influential  persons  was  formed  to  procure  his  recall ;  the  Prince 
of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  by  persevering 
effort,  it  succeeded  in  its  end,  and  Granvelle  left  the  Netherlands 
early  in  1564. 

The  recall  of  Granvelle  did  not  restore  tranquillity.  Viglius 
and  Barlaimont  continued  to  act  in  the  same  spirit.  Private  com- 
munications from  Spain  directed  the  regent  to  follow  their  advice, 
and  to  disregard  the  counsels  of  the  Orange  party;  and  the 
obnoxious  edicts  against  the  Protestants  were  still  put  in  force. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  decrees  of  the  famous  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  been  convened  in  1545  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  the  means  of  suppressino-  the  Refonna- 
tion,  and  which  had  closed  its  sittings  in  the  end  of  1563,  were 
made  public  ;  and  Philip,  the  most  zealous  Catholic  of  his  time, 
issued  immediate  orders  for  their  being  enforced  both  in  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands.  In  Spain  the  decrees  were  received  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  but  at  the  announcement  that  they  were  to  be 
executed  in  the  Netherlands,  the  whole  country  burst  out  in 
a  storm  of  indignation.  In  many  jDlaces  the  decrees  were  not 
executed  at  all;  and  wherever  the  authorities  did  attempt  to 
execute  them,  the  people  rose  and  compelled  them  to  desist. 

In  this  dilemma  the  regent  resolved  to  send  an  ambassador  to 
Spain  to  represent  the  state  of  aff"airs  to  Philip  better  than  could 
be  done  in  writing-,  and  to  receive  his  instructions  how  she  should 
proceed.  Count  Egmont  was  the  person  chosen  ;  because,  in 
addition  to  his  great  merits  as  a  subject  of  Philip,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  noblemen  in  the  Netherlands.  Setting  out  for 
Spain  early  in  1565,  he  was  received  by  Philip  in  the  most  com-- 
teous  mannei",  loaded  with  marks  of  kindness,  and  dismissed  with 
a  thorough  conviction  that  the  king  intended  to  pursue  a  milder 
policy  in  the  future  government  of  the  Low  Countries.  PhiHp, 
however,  had  but  deceived  him  ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  was 
flattering  him  with  hopes  of  concessions,  he  was  despatching 
orders  to  the  regent  strictlv  to  put  in  force  the  decrees  of  the 
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Council  of  Trent,  and  in  all  things  to  carry  out  tlie  king's  re- 
solute purpose  of  extinguishing-  heresy  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
vain  did  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont 
protest  that  a  civil  war  would  he  the  consequence ;  in  vain  did 
the  people  lament,  threaten,  and  murmur :  the  decrees  were  re- 
published, and  the  inquisitors  began  to  select  their  victims.  All 
that  the  three  patriotic  noblemen  could  do  was  to  retire  from  the 
council,  and  wash  their  hands  of  the  guilt  which  the  government 
was  incurring".  There  were  others,  however,  who,  impatient  of 
the  inflictions  with  which  Philip's  obstinacy  was  visiting-  the 
country,  resolved  on  a  bolder,  and,  as  it  appeared,  less  considerate 
mode  of  action.  A  political  club  or  confederacy  was  organised 
among  the  nobility,  for  the  express  purpose  of  resisting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Inquisition.  They  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  "  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  whether  it 
were  attempted  openly  or  secretly,  or  by  whatever  name  it  should 
be  called ; "  and  also  to  pi'otect  and  defend  each  other  from  all 
the  consequences  which  might  result  from  their  having"  formed 
this  league. 

Perplexed  and  alarmed,  the  reg-ent  implored  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  two  associates.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  to 
return  to  the  council  and  give  her  their  advice.  They  did  so  : 
and  a  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  he  asserted 
strongly  the  utter  folly  of  attempting  to  suppress  opinion  by 
force,  and  argued  that  "  such  is  the  nature  of  heresy,  that  if  it 
rests  it  rusts,  but  whoever  rubs  it  whets  it,"  had  the  effect  of  in- 
clining the  regent  to  mitigate  the  ferocity  of  her  former  edicts. 
Meanwliile  the  confederates  were  becoming  bolder  and  more 
numerous.  Assembling  in  great  numbers  at  Brussels,  they  walked 
in  procession  through  the  streets  to  the  palace  of  the  regent, 
where  they  were  admitted  to  an  interview.  In  reply  to  theii' 
petition,  she  said  that  she  was  very  Vv  illing  to  send  one  or  more 
persons  to  Spain  to  lay  the  complaints  before  the  king.  Obliged 
to  be  content  with  this  answer,  the  confederates  withdrew. 
Next  day  three  hundi'ed  of  them  met  at  a  grand  entertainment 
given  to  them  by  one  of  their  number.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  debated  what  name  they  should  assume.  "  Oh,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  did  you  not  hear  the  Count  de  Barlaimont  yesterday 
whisper  to  the  regent,  when  he  was  standing  by  her  side,  that 
she  need  not  be  afraid  '  of  such  a  set  of  beggars  t '  Let  us  call  our- 
selves The  Beggars ;  we  could  not  find  a  better  name."  The  pro- 
posal was  enthusiastically  agreed  to ;  and,  amid  deafening  uproar, 
the  whole  company  filled  and  shattered  their  glasses  to  the  toast, 
Long  live  the  Beggars !  {Gueux.)  In  the  fuU  spirit  of  the  freak, 
the  host  sent  out  for  a  beggar's  waUet  and  a  wooden  bowl ;  and 
slinging  the  wallet  across  £is  back  amidst  clamours  of  applause, 
he  drank  from  the  bowl,  and  declared  he  would  lose  life  and  for- 
tune for  the  great  cause  of  the  Beggars.  The  bowl  went  roxmd, 
and  all  made  the  same  enthusiastic  declaration.      From  that  day 
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the  Gueux,  or  Begg'ars,  became  the  uame  of  the  faction  ;  and 
eveiy  one  wore  the  wallet,  oi*  some  other  symbol  of  mendi- 
cancy. 

AVhile  the  nobles  and  influential  persons  were  thus  preparing- 
to  co-operate,  in  case  of  a  collision  with  the  Spanish  g'overnment, 
a  sudden  and  disastrous  movement  occurred  amojig  the  lower 
classes.  In  times  of  general  excitement,  it  frequently  happens 
that  malice  or  accident  casts  abroad  among-  the  people  some  wild 
and  incredible  rumour;  such  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 
Intelligence  spread  with  rajndity  through  the  towns  and  cities  of 
Flanders  that  the  regent  had  given  her  permission  for  the  public 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  form  of  worship ;  multitudes  poured 
out  into  the  fields  after  their  preachers ;  congregations  of  many 
thousands  assembled ;  and  the  local  authorities  found  themselves 
powerless.  A  great  proportion  of  these  congregations  were  doubt- 
less pious  and  peacefully-disposed  Protestants  ;  but  taking-  advan- 
tage of  the  ferment,  many  idle  and  disorderly  persons  joined  them, 
and  by  their  efforts  the  general  cause  was  disgraced.  In  Tourney, 
Ypres,  Valenciennes,  and  other  towns,  the  mob  of  real  or  assumed 
Protestants  broke  into  the  churches,  and  destroyed  the  altars 
and  all  the  symbols  of  worship  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 
Antwerp  was  for  some  time  jn-otected  from  similar  outrages  by 
the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  when  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  regent  to  Brussels,  the  iuvy  of  tlie  people  broke 
out  unrestrained.  The  great  cathedral  was  the  principal  oljject 
of  their  dislike.  Rushing  to  it  in  thousands,  they  shattered  the 
painted  windows  with  stones,  tore  down  the  images,  and  dashed 
them  against  the  pavement ;  slit  up  the  splendid  pictures,  and 
broke  in  pieces  the  large  organ,  then  believed  to  be  the  finest  in 
Europe.  For  many  days  the  Iconoclasts,  or  Image-breakers,  as 
they  were  called,  continued  their  ravages  in  almost  all  the  towns 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  The  contagion  was  spreading  like- 
wise in  Zealand  and  Holland,  and  more  than  400  churches  had 
been  destroyed,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Counts  Egmont 
and  Horn,  and  other  patriotic  noblemen,  then  at  Brussels  in 
consultation  with  the  regent,  both  vexed  at  the  outrages  them- 
selves, and  fearful  that  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  Netherlands 
might  suffer  from  them,  hastened  into  their  respective  provinces, 
and  partly  hj  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  succeeded  in  restoring- 
order.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  excesses  should 
have  stained  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty ;  but  this  was  an  age 
when  little  was  known  of  religious  toleration,  the  uppermost 
sect,  whatever  it  was,  making  it  almost  a  duty  to  oppress  the 
others.  For  these  outrages,  we  presume,  the  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  present  day  are  as  sorry  as  are  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  unjustifiable  cruelties  perpetrated  in  their 
name. 

After  the  interview  between  the  Gueux  and  the  regent  men- 
tioned above,  an  ambassador  had  been  sent  to  Philip  in  Spain  to 
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detail  grievances.  Instead  of  deferring"  to  liis  representations, 
Philip  and  his  counsellors,  one  of  whom  was  Granvelle,  were 
resolutely  prepai-ing'  means  to  crush  the  confederacy,  and  break 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  Netherlands.  Secret  orders  were  g-iven 
for  the  collection  of  troops ;  the  reg'ent  was  to  be  instructed  to 
amuse  the  patriots  until  the  means  of  punishing-  them  were  ready ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  it  was  hoped,  there  would  no  long-er  be  a 
patriot  or  a  heretic  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
with  what  rag-e  and  bitterness  of  heart  Philip,  while  indulging- 
these  dreams,  must  have  received  intelligence  of  the  terrible 
doings  of  the  Iconoclasts.  But,  as  cautious  and  dissimulating-  as 
he  was  obstinate  and  revengeful,  he  concealed  his  intentions  in 
the  meantime,  announced  them  to  the  regent  only  in  secret 
letters  and  despatches,  and  held  out  hopes  in  public  to  the 
patriots  and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  that  he  was  soon  to 
pay  them  a  visit  in  person  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  affairs. 

It  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained  by  what  means  it  was 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  contrived  to  obtain  intellig-ence  of 
Philip's  most  secret  plans  and  purposes  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
nothing-  passed  in  the  cabinet  at  IVIadrid  which  did  not  find  its 
way  to  the  ears  of  the  ^Ji'ince.  Philip's  intentions  Avith  reg-ard  to 
the  Netherlands  became  known  to  him  by  means  of  a  letter  to 
the  reg-ent  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  copy  of 
which  he  had  procured.  The  prince  had  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  act  as  a  loj-al  suliject ;  but  this  letter  made  it  plain  that  it 
was  time  to  be  making-  preparations  for  a  decided  rupture.  His 
first  step  therefore  "was  to  hold  a  conference  with  four  other 
noblemen;  namely,  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  Counts 
Egmont,  Horn,  and  Hoogstraten.  He  laid  the  letter  before 
them,  and  the  effect  was  as  might  have  been  expected  on  all 
of  them,  except  Count  Egmont ;  for,  by  some  infatuation,  this 
nobleman,  mindful  of  the  kindness  he  had  experienced  from 
Philip  when  visiting-  him  as  ambassador,  persisted  in  believing- 
that  the  king's  desig-ns  were  really  conciliatory.  In  vain  the 
prince  argued  Avith  him ;  the  count  would  not  be  convinced,  and 
the  conference  was  broken  up.  ^Meantime  the  people,  warned 
by  the  prince  of  the  approach  of  an  army,  began  to  emigrate  in 
g-reat  numbers ;  and,  after  waiting-  to  the  last  moment,  William 
himself,  in  April  15G7,  withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  estates 
in  Germany.  IMost  earnestly  did  he  try  to  persuade  Count 
Eg-mont  to  accompany  him  ;  but  his  intreaties  were  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  left  him  with  these  words — "  I  tell  you,  Egmont, 
you  are  a  bridg-e  by  which  the  Spaniards  will  come  into  this 
country  ;  they  will  pass  over  you,  and  then  break  you  down." 

The  man  whom  Philip  had  sent  into  the  Netherlands  at  the 
head  of  the  army  as  the  fit  instrument  of  his  purposes  of  ven- 
geance, was  the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  personage  who  united  the  most 
consummate  military-  skill  with  the  disposition  of  a  ruffian,  ready 
to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however  base.     Such  was  the  man 
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who,  at  the  ag-e  of  sixty,  in  the  month  of  Aug-nst  1567,  made  hia 
entry  into  the  Netherlands  by  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  One  of  his  first  acts, 
after  arriving  at  Brussels,  was  to  seize  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  and  send  them  prisoners  to  Ghent.  This  and  other  acts 
convinced  the  Duchess  of  Parma  that  she  was  no  longer  the  real 
reg'ent  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  accordingly,  having-  asked  and 
obtained  leave  to  resign,  she  quitted  the  country  early  in  1568, 
Alva  assuming  the  government  instead. 

Now  that  a  g'rand  struggle  was  to  ensue  in  the  Netherlands, 
we  trust  our  readers  cleai'ly  understand  what  it  was  about.  On 
the  one  hand  was  a  nation  of  quiet,  orderly  people,  industrious 
in  a  high  deg'ree,  prosperous  in  their  commerce,  and  disposed  to 
remain  peaceful  subjects  of  a  foreign  monarch  :  all  thej  asked 
was  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  be  allowed  to  worship  God  in  the  way 
they  preferred.  On  the  other  hand  was  a  sovereig-n,  who,  un- 
thankful for  the  blessing  of  reigning  over  such  a  happy  and 
well-disposed  nation,  and  stimulated  by  passion  and  bigotry,  re- 
solved on  compelling  them  all  to  be  Catholics. 

CRUELTIES  OF  ALVA. 

Alva  was  a  suitable  instrument  to  work  out  Philip's  desig-ns. 
Supported  by  a  powerful  army,  he  was  unscrupulous  in  his  per- 
secution. Blood  was  shed  like  water ;  the  scaffolds  were  crowded 
with  victims  5  the  prisons  filled  with  men  in  all  the  agonies  of 
suspense.  He  appointed  a  court,  called  the  Court  of  Tumults,  to 
investigate  with  rigour  into  past  offences.  The  Inquisition  also 
pursued  its  diabolical  vocation  without  opposition  or  disguise, 
covering  the  land  with  its  black  and  baleful  shadow.  Here- 
tics hid  their  heads,  g"lad  if  present  conformity  would  save 
them  from  the  tortures  which  others  were  enduring  for  actions 
which  they  had  thought  forgotten.  Above  18,000  persons  in 
all  are  said  to  have  suffered  death  by  Alva's  orders.  And 
thousands  more  fled  from  the  country,  dispersing  themselves 
through  France  and  Germany ;  many  of  them  also  finding  an 
asylum  in  England,  into  which,  being'  kindh'  received  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  thej'  carried  those  arts  and  habits  which  had  raised 
the  Flemings  high  among  commercial  nations,  and  which  at 
once  incoqoorated.  themselves  with  the  genial  ci\'ilisation  of 
England.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  a  rebel ;  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  Count  de  Buren,  then  a  student  at  the  university 
of  Louvain,  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  into  Spain.  But 
perhaps  the  most  signal  act  of  cruelty  in  the  beg-inning  of  Alva's 
regency  was  the  execution  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoi-n. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  these  unfortunate  noble- 
men were  brought  to  a  mock  trial,  and  beheaded  at  Brussels. 
So  23opular  were  they,  and  so  universal  was  the  s}Tnpathy  for 
their  fate,  that  even  the  presence  of  the  executioner,  and  of  the 
spies  who  surrounded  the  scaffold,  could  not  prevent  the  citizens 
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of  Brussels  from  dipping-  their  handkerchiefs  in  the  hlood,  and 
treasuring'  them  up  as  relics. 

The  Prince  of  Orang'e,  residing  on  his  family  estates  of  Nassau 
in  German}^,  was  attentively  observing  all  that  was  going  on  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  making  diligent  preparations  for  an  at- 
tempt in  their  behalf.  He  entered  into  communication  with 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  and  with  the  various  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ; 
and  from  all  of  these  he  received  either  actual  assistance  in  men 
and  money,  or  the  promise  of  future  support.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  he  was  fitting  out,  he  sold  his  plate  and 
furniture,  and  incurred  debts  on  his  estates.  Having  at  length 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  he  divided  it  into  four  armies, 
each  of  which  was  to  march  into  the  Netherlands  by  a  different 
route.  Before  setting-  out,  however,  he  thoug-ht  it  necessary  to 
publish  a  manifesto  to  the  world,  in  justification  of  a  step  so 
serious  as  engaging-  in  hostilities  with  the  forces  of  one  whom  he 
had  hitherto  acknowledg-ed,  and  still  wished  to  acknowledge,  as 
his  sovereign.  In  this  manifesto,  also,  he  made  it  known  that 
he  had  changed  his  relig-ious  views :  although  hitherto  a  Catholic, 
he  was  now  convinced  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  were 
more  agreeable  to  Scripture. 

The  issue  of  this  fii-st  attempt  was  unfortunate.  In  several  en- 
gag-ements  with  the  enemy,  the  different  bands  of  patriots  were 
successful.  In  one  of  them,  Count  Adolphus,  a  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Orang-e,  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  but  at 
last  Alva  himself  hurrying-  down  to  the  frontier,  the  provisions 
of  the  prince's  anny  beg-inning-  to  fail,  and  winter  drawing  near, 
they  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  prince  and  his  brother  Count 
Louis  led  the  remains  of  their  army  into  France,  to  assist  the  Hu- 
guenots in  the  meantime,  iintil  there  should  be  a  better  opening 
into  the  Netherlands.  Alva,  prouder  of  this  success  than  he  had 
been  of  any  of  his  former  victories,  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
caused  medals  to  be  struck  and  monuments  to  be  raised  in  com- 
memoration of  it,  and,  what  was  most  offensive  to  all  the  people, 
a  brass  statue  of  himself,  in  a  heroic  attitude,  to  be  erected  at 
Antwerp.  Delivered  now  from  the  fear  of  any  interruption  from 
the  Prince  of  Orang-e,  he  resumed  his  exactions  and  his  cruelties; 
and  for  four  years  he  and  the  Inquisition  carried  on  the  work  of 
persecution  and  blood.  To  detail  the  history  of  these  four  years 
of  tyi'anny  is  impossible ;  we  can  but  sketch  the  Hne  of  the  prin- 
cipal events,  and  show  how  the  minds  of  the  people  were  ripened 
for  the  final  struggle. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  greatly  in  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
troops,  maintain  the  fortifications  of  the  various  towns,  aud  carry 
on  his  g-overnment ;  and  Alva  was  not  the  man  to  respect,  even 
if  the  times  had  been  less  disturbed  than  they  were,  the  ancient 
right  which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  claimed  of  taxing 
themselves  throug-li  their  Assembly  of  States.   Accordingly,  with 
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a  soldier-like  impatience  of  indirect  taxation,  he  determined  to 
accumulate  a  vast  sum  of  money  hj  a  very  summary  process. 
Pie  imposed  tliree  taxes :  the  first  an  immediate  tax  x>i  one 
per  cent,  on  all  property,  personal  or  real ;  the  second  an  an- 
nual tax  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all  heritable  property ;  and  the 
third  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  every  sale  or  transfer  of  <i:oods. 
Crushed  and  broken-spirited  by  all  that  they  had  already  endured, 
the  burg'hers  stood  utterly  ag-liast  at  this  new  infliction.  Persecu- 
tion for  reliii'ion's  sake  was  hard  to  bear,  and  the  Inquisition  was 
very  obnoxious,  still  it  was  but  a  portion  of  the  population  that 
actually  sutiered  personally  in  such  cases ;  but  here  was  a  visita- 
tion winch  came  home  to  every  Fleming  and  everj'  Dutchman, 
and  seemed  but  a  prelude  of  utter  ruin.  Three  such  taxes  as  these 
of  Governor  Alva  were  never  heard  of  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Utterly  amazed  and  bewildered  at  first,  the  burg'hers  at  length 
tried  to  arg-ue,  and  singled  out  the  third  of  the  taxes  as  the  spe- 
cial subject  of  their  representations.  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  sales 
of  goods  would  amount  in  many  cases,  they  said,  to  the  value 
of  the  commotlities  themselves  ;  since  the  same  commodities  were 
often  transferred  from  one  person  to  another,  and  from  him 
to  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  before  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  In  vain  did  the  states  make  these  re- 
monstrances ;  in  vain  did  Viglius,  the  president  of  the  council, 
second  them ;  in  vain  even  did  the  states  offer  to  pay  a  large  sum 
in  lieu  of  the  proposed  taxes.  Alva  was  inexorable.  At  length 
the  general  convention  of  the  states,  after  procuring  a  few  paltry 
concessions,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  imposition  of  the  taxes  : 
on  this  condition,  however,  that  all  the  states,  without  exception, 
should  give  in  their  adherence.  This  was  a  condition,  as  it 
proved,  "of  singular  importance  ;  for,  gifted  with  greater  boldness 
and  resolutiorr  than  the  other  provinces,  Utrecht  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  governor's  demands ;  and,  by  nobly  persevering  in  its 
resistance,  not  only  raised  a  more  determined  spirit  in  the  other 
provinces,  but  delayed  the  collection  of  the  taxes  so  long,  that  in 
the  meantime  Alva  received  instructions  from  Spain  to  desist 
fi'om  measures  calculated  to  produce  such  dangerous  results. 
Alva's  conduct,  however,  had  already  produced  its  effects ;  and 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  come  to  detest  the  very  name 
of  Spain. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  after  a  short  period  of  military 
service  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  had  returned  to 
his  estates  in  Germany,  was  earnestly  intent  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  Netherlands.  All  that  could  be  done,  however, 
was  to  harass  the  Spaniards  as  much  as  possible  in  the  mean- 
time, and  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
other  comitries,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  means  necessary  for 
a  bolder  -conflict.  Both  these  courses  of  action  were  adopted 
hy  William ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life,  that  even  when  he  is  least  heard  of.  he  was  busy  in  secret. 
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While  othei's  were  marching"  liither  and  thither,  and  performing' 
heroic  actions,  they  were  but  doing-  the  errands  on  which  he 
had  sent  them :  it  was  he  who,  Mhether  living-  in  retirement  in 
his  castle  in  Nassau,  or  advancing-  into  the  Netherlands  by  the 
German  frontier,  or  hovering-  in  his  ship  on  the  coasts  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  was  really  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  directing-  all  the 
movements  that  were  g:oiug-  on,  arrang-ing-  everything-,  foreseeing' 
everything-,  taking-  charge  of  everything.  Of  William's  military 
actions — his  battles  by  sea  and  land— we  hear  much  ;  but  his  real 
greatness  consisted  in  his  prudence,  his  decision,  his  fertility  in 
stratagem,  his  statesmanlike  width  of  view,  his  vast  knowledg-e 
of  men  and  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  ;  and  these  are 
qualities  which  make  less  noise  in  history.  This  peculiarity  in 
the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  makes  the  name  of  William  The 
7'uclturn,  which  his  contemporaries  gave  him,  on  account  of  the 
sparing  use  he  made  of  speech,  doubly  significant.  The  mode  of 
harassing-  Alva  which  the  prince  resolved  upon  at  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  was  that  of  stationing-  a  fleet  of 
cruisers  along  the  coasts  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  for  the  pm-pose 
not  only  of  capturing  Spanish  vessels,  but  also  of  seizing  on 
advantageous  positions  along  the  shore.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to 
obtain  such  a  fleet.  The  unheard-of  severities  of  Alva's  regency 
had  driven  numbers  of  merchants  with  their  ships  into  the  ports 
of  England.  For  some  time  the  politic  Elizabeth  permitted  them 
safe  harbour  and  free  commerce ;  but  at  last,  to  prevent  an  open 
rupture  with  Philip,  she  forbade  their  reception.  Compelled 
thus  to  make  the  sea  their  home,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  mer- 
chants banded  together,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  du-ec- 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commissioned  them  in  the 
service  of  the  Netherlands,  authorising-  them  to  capture  all 
Spanish  vessels  for  their  own  profit,  except  a  fifth  part  of  the 
prize-money,  which  William  was  to  receive  and  apply  for  the 
good  of  the  Netherlands.  As  another  means  of  collecting  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  for  future  necessities,  William  came  to  an 
iniderstanding  with  the  itinerant  Protestant  preachers,  who,  even 
during-  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  Alva's  cruelty  and  the  zeal  of 
the  new  Inquisition,  continued  to  walk  through  the  country  in 
disguise,  teaching  and  consoling  the  people.  These  preachers 
William  converted  into  civil  functionaries,  employing  them  to 
ask  and  receive  contributions  from  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
communitj',  now  larger  in  many  localities  than  the  Catholic. 
Thus  was  William  providing-,  as  well  as  he  could,  that  prime 
necessary  in  all  enterprises — money. 

Alva,  enrag-ed  at  the  news  he  had  received  of  the  great  damage 
done  to  the  Spanish  shipping-  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  vessels 
that  swarmed  on  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  doubly 
enraged  when  he  heard  that  men  had  actually  lauded  from 
several  of  these  vessels,  and  taken  a  fort  on  the  island  of  Bommel, 
issued  an  immediate  order  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  he  had 
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previously  imposed,  money  being*  now  more  necessary  than 
ever.  The  people,  however,  protested  that  they  were  reduced 
to  beg'g'ary  already,  and  had  no  means  of  satisfying  his  de- 
mands^ and  he  had  just  erected  seventeen  g-ibbets  in  front  of 
seventeen  of  the  principal  houses  in  Brussels,  with  the  intention 
of  hang-ing"  seventeen  of  the  principal  burg-esses  thereon,  in  order 
to  terrify  the  rest  into  submission,  ^\■hen,  after  all  was  ready, 
and  the  very  nooses  had  been  made  on  the  ends  of  the  ropes, 
the  news  came  into  the  town  that  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  ves- 
sels, under  the  bold  and  savag-e  Count  de  la  Marck,  had  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Voorn  and  taken  the  town  of  Brille, 
which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the  Netherlands.  Alva  was 
amazed  :  he  had  not  time  even  to  hang:  tie  seventeen  bui'gesses. 
A  council  was  held,  and  the  Count  de  Bossut  despatched  with  a 
bodj'  of  Spanish  troops  to  the  island  of  Voom.  Bossut  laid  sieg-e 
to  Brille,  and  was  in  hopes  of  being-  able  to  reduce  it  with  his 
artillery,  when  one  of  the  townsmen  swimming'  along-  a  canal 
till  he  came  to  a  sluice  which  the  Spaniards  had  overlooked, 
broke  it,  and  let  in  such  a  delug-e  of  water  as  overflowed  the 
artillery,  di'owned  a  number  of  the  Spaniards,  and  forced  the 
rest  to  take  to  their  ships,  all  wet  and  dripping-  as  they  were. 
This  victory  roused  a  determined  spirit  of  resolution  among-  the 
inhabitants  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  town  of  Flushing  set 
the  example ;  the  towns  of  Dort,  Gouda,  Haarlem,  and  Leyden 
followed.  In  a  short  time  all  the  towns  of  the  two  maritime 
provinces,  except  Amsterdam  and  Middleburg,  had  risen  up 
and  expelled  their  g-arrisons.  In  the  provinces  of  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  and  Overyssel,  similar  rising-s  took  place.  In  this 
general  movement  the  Protestants,  unable  to  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  their  own  past  sufferings,  were  guilty  of 
some  atrocities,  particularly  against  the  monks. 

The  scheme  of  an  insurrection  in  the  maritime  provinces  hav- 
ing turned  out  according-  to  his  wishes,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
now  advanced  into  the  Netherlands  by  the  French  frontier, 
having  succeeded,  by  negotiation  with  Protestant  powers,  and  by 
the  expenditure  of  money,  in  assembling  an  army  of  about  20,000 
men,  consisting  of  Germans,  French,  English,  and  Scotch.  With 
■  the  strength  of  this  army  he  now  began  to  grapple  with  Alva  iu 
the  very  seat  of  his  power — the  southern  provinces  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  Antwerp.  He  lirst  took  the  town  of  Mons,  an 
important  position  near  the  French  frontier;  and  ere  long  he 
had  reduced  several  other  important  towns.  This  was  the  only 
mode  of  action  hj  which  he  could  make  any  impression ;  for,  in 
all  cases  of  attempts  to  deliver  a  conquered  country,  the  only 
mode  of  procedure  is  to  root  out  the  foreign  garrisons  of  towns 
one  by  one  ;  and  a  general  victory  in  the  open  field  is  only  valu- 
able as  conducing  to  that  end,  by  either  inducing  the  towns  to 
surrender  in  despair,  or  making-  the  process  of  besieging  them 
less  tedious.  But  at  this  time,  after  so  much  success,  various 
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circumstances  conspired  botli  to  diminisli  and  dispirit  his  army. 
The  most  discouraging-  blow  of  all  was  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, in  which,  on  the  nig-ht  of  the  24th  of  Aug-ust  157'2, 
more  than  60,000  of  the  Protestants  of  France  perished.  By 
this  event,  all  hope  of  assistance  from  France  was  destroyed ; 
and,  after  several  fruitless  engagements  ^ith  Alva's  army,  Wil- 
liam was  obliged  to  disband  his  forces,  and  to  retire  from  active 
military  operation. 

The  condition  of  the  Netherlands  was  now  as  follows  : — Alva 
■was  nominally  their  governor ;  but  in  the  late  struggle,  no  fewer 
than  sixty  or  seventy  towns,  principally  in  Holland,  Zealaiad, 
and  Flanders,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke,  and  now  bade  defiance 
to  the  Spanish  government.  Unless  these  towns  were  recovered, 
Phihp  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
Alva's  exertions  were  therefore  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  these 
towns;  and  his  officers  were  almost  all  employed  in  sieges. 
Mons,  Tergoes,  Mechlin,  Zutphen,  and  Naerdeu,  were  succes- 
sively reduced ;  and  so  dreadful  were  the  enormities  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  that  the  citizens,  after  the  sui'render  of 
other  towns,  resolved  to  exhaust  every  means  of  resistance  rather 
than  submit.  The  town  of  Haarlem  distinguished  itself  by  the 
desperate  bravery  with  which  for  seven  months  it  stood  out 
against  a  large  army  under  Alva's  son.  At  length,  trusting  to  a 
truce  with  the  Spaniard,  the  famished  citizens  agreed  to  sui'- 
render. The  siege,  some  accounts  say,  had  cost  the  Spaniards 
10,000  men ;  and  now  they  took  a  fearful  vengeance.  Hundi'eds 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  were  executed ;  and  when  the 
four  executioners  were  tu'ed  of  their  blood}^  work,  they  tied  their 
victims  two  by  two  together,  and  flung-  them  into  the  lake  of 
Haarlem.  As  showing  how  deep  a  hold  the  great  struggle  of 
the  sixteenth  centmy  has  taken  of  the  popular  memory,  and  how 
many  local  associations  there  are  connected  with  it,  we  may 
quote  the  foUo'wing  account  of  a  curious  Haarlem  custom,  the 
origin  of  which  is  traced  to  the  sieg-e  of  the  city  in  1572  : — '•'  In 
walking  thi'ough  the  streets  of  Haarlem,  we  saw  a  rather 
curious  memorial  of  these  disastrous  times.  At  the  sides  of  the 
doors  of  various  houses  hung  a  small  neatly-framed  board,  on 
which  was  spread  a  piece  of  fine  lace-work  of  an  oval  form,  resem- 
bling the  top  of  a  lady's  cap  with  a  border :  the  object,  indeed, 
on  a  casual  inspection,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  ladj-'s  cap 
hung  out  to  dry.  Beneath  it,  to  show  the  transparency  of  the  lace, 
there  was  placed  a  jsiece  of  pink  "paper  or  silk.  On  asking  the 
meaning  of  these  exhibitions,  I  was  informed  that  thev'  origi- 
nated in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  at  the  siege  of  Haarlem. 
Before  surrendering  the  town,  a  deputation  of  aged  matrons 
waited  on  the  Spanish  general  to  know  in  Avhat  mamier  the 
women  who  were  at  the  time  in  childbirth  should  be  protected 
from  molestation  in  case  of  the  introduction  of  the  soldiery ;  and 
he  requested  that  at  the  door  of  each  house  containing  a  female 
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SO  situated  an  appropriate  token  should  be  Imiiii-  out,  and  pro- 
mised that  that  liouse  should  not  be  troubled.  This,  according- 
to  the  tradition,  was  attended  to  ;  and  till  the  present  day,  every 
house  in  wluch  there  is  a  female  in  this  condition  is  distinguished 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.  The  lace  is  hung-  out  several 
weeks  ])revious  to  the  expected  birtJi,  and  hangs  several  weeks 
afterwards,  a  small  alteration  being-  made  as  soon  as  the  sex  of 
the  child  is  known.  I  was  further  assured,  that  during;  the  time 
which  is  allowed  for  these  exhibitions,  the  house  is  exempted 
from  all  leg-al  execution,  and  that  the  husband  cannot  be  taken 
to  serve  as  a  soldier.''* 

While  Alva  was  thus  engag-ed  in  retrieving-  the  revolted  dis- 
tricts, his  king^  at  IMadrid  was  g-rowing-  dissatisfied  with  his 
conduct.  He  beg-an  to  think  that  he  had  made  an  error  in 
sending'  such  a  man  into  the  Netherlands,  who  could  scarcely 
make  a  discrimination  in  his  cruelties  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics ;  and  he  looked  about  for  a  g-eneral  to  succeed  him. 
He  found  such  a  person  in  Don  Luis  Zanega  y  Requesens,  com- 
mander of  the  order  of  Malta,  a  true  Catholic,  but  a  man  of 
calm  and  temperate  mind.  Requesens  according-ly  made  his 
entry  into  Brussels  on  the  17th  of  November  1573;  and  the 
stern  old  Alva  returned  to  Spain,  to  be  ill-treated  by  a  master 
whom  he  had  served  too  faithfully. 

WAR  COM'IXUED^SIEGE  OF  LEYDEN. 

In  the  civil  g-overnment  of  the  country,  Requesens  pursued 
quite  a  different  line  of  policy  from  his  predecessor.  He  began 
his  rule  by  breaking-  down  the  ])rass  statue  which  Alva  had 
erected  of  himself  at  Antwerp,  dissolving-  the  Council  of  Tumults, 
abandoning-  the  obnoxious  taxes,  and  publishing-  an  amnesty  for 
past  offences  committed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  i-evolted  dis- 
tricts. But  while  thus  chang-ing-  the  whole  tone  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  continue  all  those  military  operations 
which  Alva  had  begun,  for  the  purpose  of  comiJelling-  the  rebel 
cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reacknowledg-e  the  sovereignty 
of  Philip.  The  first  object  of  his  attention  was  the  town  of 
Middleburg-  in  Zealand,  which  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  close 
siege  by  the  patriots  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Spanish  cause.  He  caused 
a  large  fleet  to  be  collected,  and  appointing  two  able  admirals 
to  the  command  of  it,  he  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships  himself, 
and  sailed  down  the  Scheldt  for  the  relief  of  the  town.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  in  Holland,  immediately  hastened  to  the 
critical  spot ;  and  by  his  directions,  the  fleet  of  the  ])atriots  under 
Boissot,  admiral  of  Holland,  met  the  Spanish  one,  and  engaging- 
Avitli  it  on  the  29th  of  January  1574,  g-ained  a  complete  victory, 
sinking  the  ship  of  one  of  the  Spanish  admirals,  and  oblig-ing* 
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the  other  to  swim  for  his  life.  Requesens  himself  stood  on  the 
dyke  of  Sacherlo,  and  witnessed  the  disaster.  After  this  the 
town  of  3Iiddleburg'  surrendered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  in  the  maritime  provinces  appeared 
more  liopeful  than  ever.  In  the  meantime,  two  of  the  jn-ince's 
brothers,  Count  Louis  and  Count  Henr^-  of  Nassau,  Avho  had 
for  some  time  been  residing"  in  Germany,  advanced  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  the  direction  of  the  ]\Iaas,  with  the  intention  of 
exciting"  the  inland  provinces  to  assume  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  Holland  and  Zealand  were  so  nobly  maintaining-. 
The  issue  of  this  attempt  was  fatal.  Requesens  had  despatched 
a  strong"  force  to  oppose  them;  and  on  the  14th  of  April  a  battle 
was  foug"ht  between  the  two  armies  near  the  village  of  IVIooch : 
the  roj'alists  were  victorious,  and  the  two  brave  j^i'inces  were 
killed.  This  defeat,  and  the  death  of  two  men  so  eminent  and 
so  popular,  were  indeed  a  heavy  blow  to  the  patriots;  but  its 
consequences  were  far  less  severe  than  they  might  have  been. 
The  Spanish  troops,  who  had  a  long  arrear  of  pay  due  them, 
became  mutinous  and  unmanageaWe  after  the  victory,  and 
threatened  to  pillage  Antwerp.  Requesens  contrived  at  leng"th 
to  appease  them  for  the  time  by  raising  a  hundred  thousand 
florins  from  the  citizens,  pledg"ing"  his  own  jewels,  and  melting- 
down  his  plate  to  raise  more,  and  granting"  the  mutineers  a  free 
pardon.  But  the  interval  had  been  of  use  to  the  patriots  ;  for 
a  large  fleet  having  been  equipped  by  Requesens,  and  having 
been  removed,  during  the  mutiny,  from  Antwerp,  where  it  was 
lying,  a  little  way  down  the  Scheldt,  to  he  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  soldiers,  Boissot,  the  Zealand  admiral,  boldly  sailed  up  the 
river,  took  forty  of  the  ships,  and  shattered  and  sunk  many 
more.  At  length,  however,  the  mutineers  returned  to  their  duty  ; 
and  Requesens,  having  vainly  tried  in  the  tirst  place  to  end  the 
war  by  a  proclamation  of  the  king's  pardon  to  all  his  Catholic 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  collected  his  whole  force  for  the 
sieg"e  of  the  larg'e  and  populous  city  of  Leyden. 

The  story  of  this  siege  is  one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  in 
the  annals  of  heroism.  Leyden  stands  in  a  low  situation  in  the 
midst  of  a  labyi-inth  of  ri\-ulets  and  canals.  That  branch  of 
the  Rhine  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  passes  through 
the  middle  of  it ;  and  from  this  stream  such  an  inflnity  of  canals 
are  derived,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  the  water  or  the 
land  possesses  the  greater  space.  By  these  canals  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stands  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small 
islands,  united  together  by  bridges.  For  five  months  all  other 
operations  were  suspended ;  all  the  energy  of  Requesens,  on  the 
one  hand,  was  directed  towards  getting  possession  of  this  city ; 
and  all  the  energ"y  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  assisting  the  citizens,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
taken.  The  issue  depended  entirely,  however,  on  the  bravery 
and  resolution  of  the  citizens  of  Leyden  themselves.     Pent  up 
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within  their  -walls,  they  had  to  resist  the  attacks  and  strata":ems 
of  the  hesiegers ;  and  all  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  do, 
was  to  occupy  the  surrounding  country,  harass  the  besiegers  as 
much  as  possible,  and  enable  the  citizens  to  hold  out,  by  cou- 
veving  to  them  supplies  of  provisions  and  men. 

Nobly,  nay,  up  to  the  highest  heroic  pitch  of  human  nature, 
did  the'  citizens  behave.     They  had  to  endure  a  siege  in  its  most 
di'eary  form,  that  of  blockade.     Instead  of  attempting  to  storm 
the  town,  Valdez,  the  Spanish  general,  resolved  to  reduce  it  by 
the  slow  but  sure  process  of  starvation.     For  this  purpose  he 
completely  surrounded  the  town  by  a  circle  of  forts,  more  than 
sixty  in  number;  and  the  inhabitants  thus  saw  themselves  walled 
completely  in  from  all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  with  its  growing 
crops   and   its  well-filled  g-ranaries,  and  restricted  entirely  to 
whatever  quantity  of  pro\Tisions  there  chanced  to  be  on  the  small 
spot  of  gromid  which  they  walked  up  and  down  in.     They  had 
no  means  even  of  communicating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  theii"  other  friends  outside,  except  b}''  carrier-pigeons,  which 
were  trained  for  the  purpose.     One  attempt  was  made  by  the 
citizens  to  break  through  the  line  of  blockade,  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  possession  of  a  piece  of  pasture-ground  for  their  cattle ; 
but  it  was  tmsuccessful ;  and  they  began  now  to  work  day  and 
night  at  repairing  their  fortifications,  so  as  to  resist  the  Spanish 
batteries  when  they  should  begin  to  play.     Like  fire  pent  up, 
the   patriotism   of   the  inhabitants  bm-ned    more  fiercely   and 
brightly ;  every  man  became  a  hero,  every  woman  an  orator, 
and  words  of  flashing  genius  were  spoken,  and  deeds  of  wild 
bravery  done,  such  as  would  have  been  impossible  except  among- 
20,000  human  beings  living  in  the  same  city,  and  all  roused  at 
once  to  the  same  unnatural  state  of  emotion.     The  two  leading- 
spirits  were  John  A^an  der  Does,  the  commander,  better  known 
by  his  Latinised  name  of  Dousa,  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
Latin  verse  at  that  time,  when  so  many  able  men  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  literary  exercise ;  and  Peter  Van  der  Werf, 
the  burgomaster.     Under  the  management  of  these  two  men, 
every  precaution  was  adopted  that  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.     The  resolution  come  to  was,  that  the  last  man 
among  them  should  die  of  want  rather  than  admit  the  Spa- 
niards into  the  town.     Coolly,  and  with  a  foresight  thorouglilj' 
Dutch,  Dousa  and  Van  der  Werf  set  about  making  an  inven- 
tory of  all  that  was  eatable  in  the  town;   corn,   cattle,   naj, 
even  horses  and  dogs;   calculating  how  long  the  stock  could 
last  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  day  to  eveiy  man  and  woman 
in  the  city ;  adopting  means  to  get  the  whole  placed  under  tbe 
management   of  a  dispensing    committee ;   and  deciding  what 
should  be  the  allowance  per  head  at  fii'st,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
stock  from  being  eaten  up  too  fast.      It  was  impossible,  hov,'- 
ever,   to   collect  all  the  food    into   one    fund,    or    to  regulate 
its  consumption  by  municipal  an-angements ;    and  after  two 
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months  liad  elapsed,  famine  had  commenced  in  earnest,  and  those 
devices  for  mitig'ating*  the  g-nawing's  of  hung:er  heg'an  to  be 
employed  which  none  but  starving-  men  could  bear  to  think 
of.  Not  only  the  iiesh  of  dog-s  and  horses,  but  roots,  weeds, 
nettles,  every  g-reen  thing-  that  the  eye  could  detect  shooting:  up 
from  the  earth^  was  ravenously  eaten.  Many  died  of  want,  and 
thousands  fell  ill.  Still  they  held  out,  and  indignantly  rejected 
the  oifers  made  to  them  by  the  besiegers.  "  When  we  have 
nothing-  else  left,"  said  Dousa,  in  reply  to  a  messag-e  from  Valdez, 
"  we  will  eat  our  left  hands,  keeping-  the  right  to  iig'ht  with." 
Once,  indeed,  hunger  seemed  to  overcome  their  patriotism,  and 
for  some  days  crowds  of  g-amit  and  famished  wretches  moved 
along-  the  streets  crying-,  "  Let  the  Spaniards  in ;  oh,  for  God's 
sake"  let  them  in."  Assembhng-  with  hoarse  clamom-s  at  the. 
house  of  Van  der  Werf,  they  demanded  that  he  should  g-ive  them 
food,  or  else  surrender.  "  I  have  no  food  to  g-ive  you,"  was  the 
burg-omaster's  reply,  '■'  and  I  have  sworn  that  I  will  not  sur- 
render to  the  Spaniards ;  but  if  my  body  will  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  tear  me  to  pieces,  and  let  the  hmigriest  of  you  eat  me." 
The  poor  wretches  went  away,  and  thought  no  more  of  surren- 
dering-. 

The  thoug-ht  of  the  Prince  of  Orang-e  nig-ht  and  day  was  how 
to  render  assistance  to  the  citizens  of  Leyden — how  to  convey 
provisions  into  the  to\^'n.  He  had  collected  a  larg-e  supply ;  but 
all  his  exertions  could  not  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  break  through 
the  line  of  blockade.  In  this  desperate  extremity  they  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient  Avhich  they  kept  in  reserve 
until  it  should  be  clear  that  no  other  was  left — they  would 
break  their  dykes,  open  their  sluices,  inmidate  the  whole  level 
country  round  Leyden,  and  wash  the  Spaniards  and  their  circle 
of  forts  utterly  awaj'.  It  was  truly  a  desperate  resource  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  last  extremity  that  they  could  bring  themselves 
to  think  of  it.  All  that  vast  tract  of  fertile  land,  which  the 
labour  of  ages  had  drained  and  cultivated — to  see  it  converted 
into  a  sheet  of  water  !  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  sight  more 
unseemly  and  melancholy  to  a  Dutchman's  eyes.  The  damage, 
it  was  calculated,  would  amoxmt  to  600,000  gilders.  But  Avhen 
the  destruction  of  the  dykes  roujid  Leyden  was  once  resolved 
upon,  they  set  to  work  with  a  heartiness  and  a  zeal  greater  than 
that  which  had  attended  their  building.  Hatchets,  hammers, 
spades,  and  pickaxes,  were  in  requisition  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  a 
single  night,  the  labour  of  ag-es  was  demolished  and  undone. 
The  water,  availing-  itself  of  the  new  outlets,  poured  over  the  flat 
country,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Avhole  of  the  region  situated 
between  Leyden  and  Rotterdam  was  flooded  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  Spaniards,  terror-stricken  at  first,  bethought  them- 
selves of  the  fate  of  the  antediluvians ;  but  at  last,  seeing-  that 
the  water  did  not  rise  above  a  certain  level,  they  recovered  their 
courage,    and  thou£-h  cblis-ed  to  abandon  those  of  their  forts 
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which  were  stationed  in  the  low  grounds,  they  persevered  in  the 
blockade.  But  tliere  was  another  purjiose  to  be  sei'ved  by  the 
inundation  of  the  country  besides  that  of  washing'  aAvay  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  making;  preparations 
for  effecting-  it.  He  had  caused  about  20U  large  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  be  built,  and  loaded  with  provisions ;  these  now  began 
to  roAV  towards  the  famished  city.  The  inliabitants  saw  them 
coming ;  they  Avatched  them  eag-erly  advancing  across  the  waters, 
fighting-  their  wav  past  the  Spanish  forts,  and  bringing  bread  to 
them.  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Heaven  itself  had  become 
crael ;  for  a  north  wind  was  blowing-,  and  so  long-  as  it  continued 
to  blow,  the  waters  would  not  be  deep  enough  to  enable  the  boats 
to  reach  the  city.  Thej^  waited  for  days,  every  eye  fixed  on  the 
vanes  ;  but  still  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  although  never 
almost  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  citizen  had  there  been  such 
a  continuance  of  nortli  wind  at  that  season  of  the  year.  IMany 
died  in  sight  of  the  vessels  which  contained  the  food  which  would 
have  kept  them  alive ;  and  those  who  still  survived  shuffled  along" 
the  streets  more  like  skeletons  than  men.  In  two  days  these 
would  to  a  certainty  have  been  all  dead  too  ;  when,  lo  !  the  vanes 
trembled  and  veered  round ;  the  wind  shifted  first  to  the  north- 
west, blowing"  the  sea  tides  with  hurricane  force  into  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers;  and  then  to  the  south,  driving-  the  waves  exactly  in 
the  direction  of  the  city.  The  remaining  forts  of  the  Spaniards 
were  quickly  beg-irt  with  water,  llie  Spaniards  themselves,  pur- 
sued by  the  Zealanders  in  their  boats,  were  cither  drowned  or 
shot  swimming-,  or  fished  out  with  hooks  fastened  to  the  end  of 
poles,  and  killed  with  the  sword.  Several  bodies  of  them,  how- 
ever, effected  their  escape.  The  citizens  had  all  crowded  to  the 
gates  to  meet  their  deliverers.  With  bread  in  their  hands,  they 
ran  through  the  streets ;  and  many  who  had  oiitlived  the  famine 
died  of  surfeit.  That  same  daj'  they  met  in  one  of  the  churches 
— a  lean  and  sickly  cong-reg'ation — with  the  magistrates  at  their 
head,  to  return  thanks  to  Almig-hty  God  for  his  mercy. 

The  siege  of  Leyden  was  raised  on  the  3d  of  October  1574:; 
and  the  anniversarA*'  of  tliat  day  is  still  celebrated  by  the  citizens. 
It  is  the  most  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Leyden ;  and 
many  memorials  exist  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  remembrance 
of  the  event  which  happened  on  it.  Usually,  the  object  which 
first  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  who  visits  Leyden  is 
the  Stadthouse,  or  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
situation  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  Breed  Straat,  or  Broad 
Street.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building-.  157-4,  is  caiwed 
on  the  front,  along-  with  the  arms  of  the  town,  two  cross-keys, 
and  several  inscriptions  referring-  to  the  sufferings  of  the  place 
during-  the  period  of  its  besiegement.  The  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable apartment  in  which  the  burgomasters  assemble  are  of  dark 
panelled  wood,  partly  hung-  with  beautiful  old  tapestry,  and 
ornamented  with  several  paintings.      One  picture  of  modern 
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date,  by  Van  Bree  of  Antwerp,  is  of  a  size  so  \avge  as  almost  to 
cover  one  side  of  the  room,  and  represents  the  streets  of  Ley  den 
filled  with  its  tarnishing-  inhabitants,  in  the  midst  of  whom  stands 
prominently  forward  the  lig-ure  of  the  bnrg'omaster,  Peter  A"an 
der  "SVerf,  oifering-  his  body  to  be  eaten.  The  small  cut  at  the 
head  of  the  present  paper  is  expressive  of  this  affecting:  scene. 
Another  memorial  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  hy  the  Spaniards  is 
the  university  of  that  city,  so  celebrated  for  the  number  of  great 
historical  names  connected  with  it.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange,  as 
a  recompense  to  the  inhabitants  of  Leyden  for  their  heroic 
conduct,  gave  them  the  choice  of  exemption  from  taxes  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  or  of  having  a  university  established 
in  the  city;  and,  much  to  their  honour,  they  preferred  the 
latter.  The  university  of  Le^'den  was  accordingly  established 
in  1.575." 

The  fortunate  issue  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Philip  consented  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  patriots 
at  Breda.  Concessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  with  a  view 
of  coming-  to  an  agreement ;  but  on  the  question  of  the  conduct 
which  the  government  ought  to  pursue  with  reference  to  reli- 
gion, the  two  parties  were  completely  at  variance.  "  The  here- 
tics must  be  expelled  from  the  maritime  provinces,"  was  the 
demand  of  the  Spanish  deputies.  ''  If  you  expel  the  heretics, 
as  3'ou  call  them,''  said  the  deputies  of  the  patriots,  ''  you  will 
expel  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  if  you  do 
so,  there  will  not  be  enough  of  rnen  to  mend  the  dykes."'  "  The 
king,"  replied  the  Spaniards,  '•  Avould  rather  lose  the  provinces 
than  have  them  peopled  with  heretics."  The  conference  accord- 
ingly broke  up,  without  having  accomplished  anything-. 

Again  armies  began  their  marchings  and  countermarchings 
through  the  country.  Requesens  had  succeeded  in  an  attempt 
which  he  expected  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  design 
of  reducing  Zealand,  and  he  was  endeavouring  to  follow  up  this 
advantage  by  laying-  siege  to  the  town  of  Zuricsee,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

PATRIOTIC  MEASURES  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

On  the  death  of  Requesens,  the  Council  of  State,  consisting  at 
that  time  of  nine  members,  among  whom  were  Viglius  and  Bar- 
laimont,  as  well  as  some  others  less  devoted  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
assumed  the  government,  there  being  no  person  on  the  spot 
authorised  by  Philip  to  take  upon  himself  tlie  office  of  regent. 
Under  the  rule  of  this  committee  the  greatest  confusion  pre- 
vailed ;  but  at  length  the  liberal  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  took  courag-e,  and  issued  an  order  for  a  convention  of  the 
states;  and  at  this  convention,  which  was  opened  on  the  14th 
of  September  1-376,  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a  solemn  cong-ress 
of  representatives  from  the  various  provinces,  in  the  tO'\^Ti-house 
of  Ghent,  on  the  10th  of  October. 
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This  remarkable  turn  of  affairs  was  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  exertions  of  the  Prince  ot  Orang-e.  The  war 
had  now  la'sted  nearly  ten  years.  The  result  was,  that  the  seven- 
teen provinces  constituting-  the  Netherlands,  which  on  Philip's 
accession  had  acknowledg-ed  his  sway,  were  now  broken  up  into 
two  groups,  the  maritime  provinces  constituting  one  group,  and 
the  inland  provinces  another.  In  the  maritime  group,  of  which 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  the  most  important  members,  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protestants,  and  consequently 
they  had  maintained  a  more  detennined  attitude  during  the 
war;  and  at  this  moment,  although  they  had  not  formally 
disowned  Philip's  sovereignty,  they  were  really  governing 
themselves  under  the  administration  of  the  Prince  ot  Orange. 
In  the  inland  group,  the  state  of  matters  was  very  different. 
The  majority  ot  the  inhabitants  of  this  group  were  Cathohcs, 
and  consequently  their  opposition  to  Spanish  tyranny  had 
been  less  vigorous  and  less  enthusiastic.  But  WilUam  was  not 
content  with  seeing  only  one  part  of  the  Netherlands  delivered 
from  Spanish  tyi*anny,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  deliver  the 
maritime  provinces  without  convulsing  and  agitating  the  others. 
His  object  was  to  secure  liberty  to  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
whether  that  were  to  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  compromise 
with  Spain,  or  by  formally  casting  off  all  allegiance  to  Spain 
whatever,  and  imiting  the  various  provinces  into  a  new  indepen- 
dent European  state.  It  was  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
public  recommendations  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  secret 
dealings  with  influential  men,  that  the  States-General  had  been 
held,  and  the  congress  of  Ghent  agreed  upon. 

After  sitting  for  about  a  month,  the  congress  published  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  in  the  shape  of  a  treaty  of  confederacy 
between  the  maritime  and  the  inland  provinces.  This  treaty  is 
known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-five  articles,  and  its  principal  provisions  were, 
that  the  maritime  provinces,  with  the  Prince  of  Orang-e  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  inland  or  Catholic  provinces  on  the  other, 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  expelling  the  Spaniards ; 
that  all  the  tyrannous  and  persecuting  decrees  of  Alva  should  be 
repealed ;  that  in  the  inland  provinces  the  Catholic  religion  should 
still  continue  to  be  the  leg-al  one ;  and  that  in  Holland  and  Zea- 
land all  civil  and  religious  arrangements  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  until  they  should  be  revised  by  a  future  assembly  of  the 
states. 

At  the  very  instant  -when  the  Netherlands  were  beginning  to 
rejoice  in  the  hopes  arising  from  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  there 
arrived  a  new  regent,  sent  from  Spain.  This  was  Don  John  of 
Austria,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  V.,  a  man  of  great  talent,  both 
ci\-il  and  military,  and  of  an  exceedingly  amiable  and  winning- 
disposition.  By  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Council 
resolved  to  conclude  a  strict  bargain  with  the  new  regent  before 
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admitting'  him  to  the  government.  A  meeting  of  noblemen, 
ecclesiastics,  and  other  influential  persons  was  held  at  Brussels 
on  the  9th  of  January"  1577,  at  which  a  compact  in  support  of 
the  late  resolutions  at  Ghent  was  formed,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  Brussels ;  and  a  copy  of  the  deed  of  union  having' 
been  transmitted  to  Don  John,  the  result  was  a  conference 
between  him  and  certain  deputies  appointed  by  the  states.  At 
this  conference,  which  was  held  in  a  city  of  Luxemburg,  a 
treaty  was  agreed  upon,  dated  the  12th  of  Februaiy  1577,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.  It  secured  for  the 
inland  provmces  all  that  they  had  been  so  earnestly  contending* 
for,  all  that  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  bound  them  to  demand — 
the  removal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  release  of  prisoners,  and 
a  mild  and  considerate  g'ovei-nment.  The  Protestant  provinces 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  were  dissatisfied  with  it,  and 
refused  their  concurrence. 

It  appeared  now  as  if  the  long  struggle  had  come  to  an  end ; 
as  if  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  had  finally  compromised  their 
differences.  When  Don  John  made  his  entry  into  Brussels  on 
the  1st  of  May  1577,  the  citizens  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  skill  with  which  they  had  manag-ed  to  limit  his  authority, 
and  said  to  each  other,  "  Ah,  it  will  cost  our  new  regent  some 
trouble  to  play  his  game  as  Alva  did." 

No  sooner,  however,  had  John  taken  the  reins  of  government 
in  his  hands,  than  he  began  to  free  himself  from  all  the  restraints 
which  the  inland  provinces  thought  they  had  imposed  on  him. 
Eesolved  to  recover  all  the  prerogatives  he  had  parted  with,  he 
despatched  letters  written  in  cipher  to  Philip,  urging  him  to  send 
back  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces  into  the  Netherlands ;  and 
making  a  journey  from  Brussels  to  the  frontier  province  of  Namur, 
he  took  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  province,  intending  to 
wait  there  till  the  troops  should  arrive.  The  letters  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  king  of  Navai're,  and  being  immediately  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  by  him  made  public.  Enraged  at  the 
discovery  of  the  regent's  treachery,  the  authorities  of  the  inland 
provinces  now  determined  to  cast  him  off;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  intreated  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  Brussels  and 
assmne  the  administration  of  affi^irs.  Accordingly,  leaving  his 
own  faithful  maritime  provinces,  the  prince  sailed  up  the  Scheldt, 
and  thence  made  his  passage  by  canal  to  Brussels,  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  multittides  who  stood  lining  the  banks  for  miles, 
anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of  "  Vader  AYillem"  coming  to  do  for 
them  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers.  He  entered  Brassels  on  the  23d  of  September,  and 
was  immediately  invested  with  the  office  of  governor  of  Brabant, 
a  title  which  gave  him  as  much  power  as  if  he  had  been  a  regent 
appointed  by  Philip  himself.  The  whole  of  the  Netherlands  now, 
except  the  two  frontier  provinces  of  Luxemburg  and  Namur, 
where  Don  John  still  maintained  his  influence,  were  under  the 
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government  of  "William  of  Orang-c.  His  darling:  scheme  of  unit- 
ing- the  maritime  and  the  inland  provinres  luuler  one  system  of 
g'overnment,  extending"  to  both  the  blessings  of  perfect  civil  free- 
dom, and  allowing"  each  group  to  establish  that  form  of  worship 
whicli  was  most  conformable  to  its  own  wishes — the  maritime 
group  the  Protestant,  and  the  inland  g"roup  tlie  Catholic  form — 
Avhile  yet  neither  the  Catholics  should  be  ]iersecuted  in  the  one, 
nor  the  Protestants  in  the  other— this  scheme  was  now  all  but 
realised.  With  respect  to  the  question,  how  Philip's  I'ights  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  dealt  with,  this  was  a 
point  about  which,  in  the  meantime,  it  was  unnecessary  to  give 
himself  much  trouble.  It  would  be  decided  afterwards  bj'  the 
course  of  events. 

This  happy  aspect  of  things  M'as  not  of  long  duration.  "William 
had  hardly  entered  on  his  office,  when  he  began  to  be  harassed 
by  those  petty  insect  annoyances  which  always  buzz  and  flutter 
round  greatness,  making  the  life  of  a  man  who  pursues  a  career 
of  active  well-doing  on  a  large  scale  very  far  from  a  pleasant  one 
to  himself.  At  leng-th  a  powerful  cabal  was  formed  against  him 
by  certain  Catholic  noblemen ;  and,  without  the  consent  of  the 
states,  or  any  other  legitimate  authority,  the  Archduke  Mathias, 
brother  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  was  invited  to  come  and 
assume  the  government  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  arrival  of  this  self-announced  governor  was  a  decided 
surprise  to  the  states  ;  but  the  quick  eye  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
saw  that  it  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  By  inviting  Mathias 
to  assume  the  office  which  Don  John  considered  to  be  his,  the 
Catholic  nobles  had  given  an  unpardonable  offence  to  Philip ; 
and  if  Mathias  did  assume  the  government,  it  would  set  the 
Spanish  king  and  the  German  emperor  at  variance ;  both  of 
which  events  were  exceedingly  desirable  as  matters  then  stood. 
William  therefore  was  the  first  to  recommend  his  own  resigna- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  jNIathias  as  g'overnor  instead;  a 
change  which  would  do  no  harm,  as  iMathias  was  a  silly  young- 
man  whom  it  woyld  be  very  easy  to  manage.  On  the  18th  of 
January  1578,  IMathias  therefore  was  formally  installed  as  go- 
vernor-g-eneral,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  his  lieutenant  in 
every  department ;  and  Don  John  was  at  the  same  time  declared 
a  public  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  sent  a  powerful  army  to  reinstate  Don 
John.  At  the  head  of  this  army  was  Alexander  Farnese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  the  son  of  that  Duchess  of  Parma  who  had  been 
regent  before  Alva,  and  though  yet  young",  reputed  to  be  the 
first  military  genius  of  the  age.  Pushing;  into  the  interior  of 
the  Netherlands  with  this  army,  Don  John  speedily  reconquered 
a  large  tract  of  the  country ;  and  the  states,  defeated  in  several 
engagements,  were  oblig-ed  to  intreat  assistance  from  foreign 
powers.  After  several  months  of  war,  they  were  delivered  from 
all  fear  of  having  the  treacherous  John  restored  to  the  regency ; 
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for,  on  tlie  1st  of  October  1-378,  he  died  suddenly  at  Bonpy. 
But  if  delivered  of  one  enemy  in  John,  they  had  to  contend  with 
another  in  all  respects  more  formidable  in  his  successor,  the 
matchless  Prince  of  Parma.  The  prospect  of  a  campaign  ag-ainst 
a  man  so  eminent  in  the  art  of  war  completely  disheartened 
them  ;  and  any  chance  they  mig-ht  have  had  of  being-  able  to  repel 
the  invasion  which  he  coiiducted,  was  infinitely  lessened  by  the 
outbreak  of  violent  dissensions  in  the  southern  provinces,  espe- 
cially between  the.Flemings,  or  inhabitants  of  Flanders,  and  the 
Walloons,  or  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  provinces. 

U>'ION  OF  THE  SEVEX  PROVIXCES. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Prince  of  Orang-e  thoug-ht  it  best 
to  take  precautions  for  securing*  the  independence  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  It  had  long-  appeared  to  William  that 
the  next  best  thing-  to  a  imion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands under  a  free  government,  would  be  the  union  of  the  mari- 
time provinces  by  themselves  imder  such  a  government.  These 
provinces  would  form  a  distinct  state,  thoroug-hly  Dutch  and 
thoroughly  Protestant ;  and  the  difficulty  of  g-overning-  them 
separately  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  governing-  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  southern  or  Walloon  provinces,  whose  in- 
habitants were  not  only  Catholic,  but  half  French  in  their 
lineage  and  their  habits.  The  progress  which  the  Prince  of 
Parma  was  now  making-,  not  only  in  conquering,  but  in  con- 
ciliating- the  Walloons,  decided  "William  to  carry  into  effect  his 
long--cherished  idea,  and  to  attempt  a  formal  separation  between 
the  northern  provinces  and  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands.  His 
efforts  succeeded ;  and  on  the  ■29th  of  January,  there  was  so- 
lemnly signed  at  Utrecht  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  five 
provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Fries- 
land,  by  which  they  formed  themselves  into  an  independent  re- 
public. Thus  was  a  new  European  state  founded,  which,  being 
joined  afterwards  by  the  two  provinces  of  Overyssel  and  Gro- 
ningen,  and  recognised  by  the  foreign  powers,  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Seven  United  Provinces^  and  subsequently  of  Hol- 
land. 

But  while  labouring-  to  effect  this  great  object,  William  by 
no  means  ceased  to  struggle  for  another  which  he  considered 
greater  still,  the  independence  of  the  whole  Netherlands.  If  a 
community  of  religion,  and  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the 
people  to  his  person,  endeared  the  northern  provinces  to  him  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  breadth  of  his  intellect,  and  his  general  love 
of  liberty,  made  him  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  gladly  would  he  devote  his  best  exer- 
tions to  secure  for  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons  of  the  south 
that  independence  which  he  had  to  all  appearance  secured  for 
the  Dutch  of  the  north.  Accordingly,  both  before  and  after 
the  imiou  of  the  northern  provinces,   he   continued   to   act   as 
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lieutenant-g'overnor  under  Mathias,  and  to  superintend  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  southern  jJrovinces. 

Mean'O'liile  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  to  bring-  about  a  reconciliation  between  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands.  But  Philip's  bigotry  again  interposed  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  an  ag-reement ;  for  lie  declared,  that  what- 
ever other  concessions  he  might  be  willing-  to  make,  he  never 
would  be  at  peace  Avith  heresy,  AVhile  these  negotiations  Avere 
pending,  the  Prince  of  Parma  had  slackened  his  military  acti- 
vity ;  but  when  the  congress  broke  up  its  sittings  in  the  end  of 
1579,  he  recommenced  his  campaign  in  the  southern  provinces 
with  fresh  ardoui". 

It  was  evident,  however,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  could  not  be  decided  by  one  or  two  battles 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma.  His  aim  all  alons:  had  been  to  thwart 
Philip  by  eng-aging  some  of  the  principal  European  powers  on 
the  side  of  the  Netherlands.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he  seen 
the  Protestant  provinces  of  the  north  united  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  than  he  began  to  mature  another  scheme  by  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  for  the  union  greater  strength  within  itself,  and 
greater  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  formal  deposition  of  Philip  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  election  of  a  new  sovereign  capable 
of  bringing  into  the  field  all  the  power  of  some  foreign  nation  to 
counterpoise  that  of  Spain.  He  hesitated  for  some  time  whether 
the  future  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  or  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to  the  French 
king;  but  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Having 
finally  weighed  his  scheme,  and  resolved  to  adopt  it,  he  procured 
a  meeting  of  the  States-General  at  Antwerp ;  and  there  Philip 
was  deposed  as  "  a  tja-ant ; "  the  Netherlands  were  declared  a  free 
and  independent  state  5  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  having  become 
bound  to  use  the  power  of  France  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from 
his  new  dominion,  entered  on  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty. 
At  the  same  time,  William  of  Orange  was  installed  in  the 
government  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  under  the  title 
of  Stadtholder,  and  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  of  homage 
to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

These  arrangements  were  concluded  in  1581  and  1582;  and 
for  two  years  after,  the  history  of  the  struggle  is  but  an  uninte- 
resting record  of  sieges  and  engagements,  important  at  the  time, 
but  too  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  a  narrative.  We  hasten  to 
the  concluding  act  of  the  drama. 

ASSASSINATION  OP  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE. 

Philip,  surrounded  by  the  haughty  ceremonial  of  a  Spanish 
court,  kept  his  dark  and  evil  eye  ever  rolling  tovrards  the  Nether- 
lands. Foiled,  defeated,  gaining  an  advantage  only  to  lose  it 
again, 
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earnestness.  A  scowl  passed  over  his  brow  at  every  recollection 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  heretical  subjects  had  resisted  his 
authority  and  baffled  his  purposes.  But  the  last  indignity  was 
worst  of  all.  To  be  openly  deposed  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  to 
be  rejected  and  cast  off  by  a  portion  of  his  subjects  inhabiting  a 
little  corner  of  his  vast  dominions,  to  have  another  sovereigTi 
elected  in  his  stead ;  this  was  an  insult  such  as  monarch  had 
never  experienced  before.  And  aU  this  had  been  done  by  that 
one  man,  William  of  Orange.  In  the  coiii'se  of  his  life  he  had 
already  been  thwarted,  or  supposed  himself  to  be  thwarted,  by 
one  personal  enemy  after  another ;  and  these,  if  history  be  true, 
he  had  successively  disposed  of,  by  sending  them  prematurely 
out  of  the  world.  The  poisoned  cup,  or  the  dagger  of  the  hired 
assassin,  had  rid  him  of  several  blood  relations  whom  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  enemies.  His  own  son,  his  eldest  born,  had 
died  by  his  orders  ;  and  now  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  by  similar 
means  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  Netherlands. 
Early  in  1580  he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
25,000  golden  crowns,  with  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  a  pardon 
for  all  past  offences,  to  any  one  who  should  assassinate  the 
Prince  of  Oi'ange.  In  reply  to  this  brutal  proclamation  the 
prince  published  a  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  which,  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Apology,"  has  been  always  admired  as  one 
of  the  noblest  refutations  ever  penned.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  composition  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  a  friend  of  the 
prince. 

For  some  time  no  effects  followed  the  issuing  of  Philip's  pro- 
clamation, and  William  was  quietly  engaged  in  consolidating  the 
government  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He  had  g'one  to  Antwerp 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  new  sovereign's  inauguration,  and 
was  to  stay  there  some  time,  until  everything-  was  fairly  settled. 
On  the  18th  of  March  1582,  he  gave  a  great  dinner  at  the  castle 
of  the  town  to  celebrate  the  duke's  birthday.  Leaving  the  haU 
to  ascend  to  his  own  chamber,  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  a  silly 
melancholy-looking  young  man,  who  desired  to  present  a  peti- 
tion. While  he  was  looking  at  the  paper,  the  young  man  tired 
a  pistol  at  his  head.  The  ball  entered  below  the  right  ear,  and 
passing  throug-h  his  mouth,  came  out  at  the  other  side.  The 
prince  feU  apparently  dead,  and  the  assassia  was  instantly  put  to 
death  by  the  attendants.  It  appeared,  from  papers  found  on  his 
person,  that  he  was  a  Spaniard  named  John  Jaureguay,  clerk  to 
Caspar  Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  in  the  town.  Anastro  had 
engaged  to  Philip,  for  a  reward  of  28,000  ducats,  to  effect  the 
object  which  the  proclamation  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish; 
but,  unwilling  to  undertake  the  assassination  in  person,  he  had 
fixed  upon  his  melancholy  half-crazed  clerk  as  his  deputy ;  and 
the  poor  wretch  had  been  persuaded  by  a  Dominican  monk  of  the 
name  of  Timmerman,  that  the  death  he  was  siu'e  to  die  in  the 
performance  of  so  glorious  an  act  of  duty  would  be  an  immediate 
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entrance  into  paradise.  Timmerman,  and  Venero,  Anastro's 
cashier,  who  was  also  imi)licafed  in  the  mnrder,  were  seized  and 
executed;  but  Anastro  liimself  escaped.  It  was  long-  feared  that 
the  wound  was  mortal ;  but  it  proved  not  to  be  so ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  prince  was  ag'ain  al)le  to  resume  liis  duties,  dearer  now 
than  ever  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  scarcely 
recovered,  when  he  was  summoned  to  act  in  a  new  crisis.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  began  to  act  falsely  towards  his  subjects.  Fail- 
ing in  a  treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  town  of  Antwerp, 
Anjou  was  oblig-ed  to  become  a  fugitive  from  liis  own  kingdom. 
Perplexed  and  uncertain  how  to  act,  the  states  again  had  re- 
course to  the  counsel  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  present  state  of  matters,  nothing  was  so  advisable  as 
to  readmit  the  duke  to  the  sovereignity,  after  binding-  him  by  new 
and  more  stringent  obligations.  In  giving  this  advice,  William 
spoke  from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Europe. 
The  reasons,  however,  which  actuated  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  advising  the  recall  of  Anjou,  although  very  satisfactory  to 
men  experienced  in  statecraft,  and  gifted  with  the  same  political 
insig'bt  as  himself,  were  too  subtle  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
popular  imderstanding  ;  and  it  began  to  be  murmured  by  the 
g'ossips  of  Antwerp  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gone  over  to 
the  French  interest,  and  was  conspiring  to  annex  the  Nether- 
lands to  France.  Hurt  at  these  suspicions,  Avhich  impeded  his 
measures,  and  rendered  his  exertions  fruitless,  William  left 
Antwerp,  and  withdrew  to  his  own  northern  provinces,  where 
the  jDCople  A^'ould  as  soon  have  burnt  the  ships  in  their  harbours 
as  suspected  the  g-ood  faith  of  their  beloved  stadtholder  ''  Vader 
Willem."  By  removing  into  the  north,  however,  William  did 
not  mean  to  cease  taking  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
provinces.  He  continued  to  act  by  letters  and  messengers, 
allaying  various  dissensions  among  the  nobility,  and  smooth- 
ing the  way  for  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  then 
residing  in  France.  But  it  was  destined  that  the  treacherous 
Frenchman  should  never  again  set  his  foot  within  the  Nether- 
lands. Taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  Chateau-Thierry,  he  died  there 
on  the  10th  of  June  1584,  aged  thirty  years. 

Again  were  the  Netherlands  thrown  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion.  The  northern  provinces  alone,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  William,  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity  and  freedom  from 
war.  The  southern  provinces  were  torn  by  religious  dissension ; 
while,  to  aggravate  the  evil,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  conducting 
military  operations  within  the  territory.  And  now  that  the 
sovereign  they  had  elected  was  dead,  what  should  be  done? 
Who  should  be  elected  next?  Rendered  wise  and  unanimous 
by  their  adversity,  the  secret  wishes  of  all  turned  to  William ; 
and  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  for  electing  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  stadtholder  of  the  northern  provinces,  to  the  con- 
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stitutioiial  sovereignity  of  tlie  Netherlands.  He  ■nas  to  accept 
the  crown  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  he  had  himself  proposed 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

These  hopes  were  doomed  "to  he  disappointed.  William  had 
g-one  to  Delft,  and  -was  there  engaged  in  business,  preparatory  to 
his  accession  to  the  sovereignty.  "On  the  10th  of  July,  having- 
left  his  dining-room  in  the  palace,  he  had  just  placed  his  foot  on 
the  first  step  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
■when  a  pale  man  with  a  cloak,  who  had  come  on  pretence  of  get- 
ting a  passport,  pointed  a  horse-pistol  at  his  breast  and  fired. 
The  prince  fell.  "  God  have  mercy  on  me  and  on  this  poor 
people,"  were  the  only  words  he  was  able  to  utter ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  dead;  his  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligni,  whose  father 
and  first  husband  had  also  been  murdered,  bending  over  him. 
The  assassin  was  seized,  attempting  to  escape.  His  name  was 
Balthasar  Gerard,  a  native  of  Burgundy.  Like  Jaureguay,  he 
had  been  actuated  to  the  crime  b}'  the  hopes  of  fame  on  earth 
and  glory  in  heaven.  Documents  also  exist  which  show  that  he 
was  an  iiistriiment  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  had  communi- 
cated his  design  to  several  Spanish  monks.  He  suifered  death  in 
the  most  horrible  form  which  detestation  for  his  crime  could  de- 
vise ;  his  right  hand  being  first  burnt  oft",  and  the  flesh  being- 
then  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincers.  He  died  Avith  the 
composure  of  a  martyr. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  fifty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time 
01  his  murder.  He  had  been  four  times  married,  and  left  tea 
children,  three  sons  and  seven  daug-hters. 

CONCLL'DING  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  the  Netherlands  divided 
into  t\\o  parts— the  northern  or  Protestant  provinces,  united  in  a 
confederacy,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  independent  of 
Spain ;  and  the  southern  or  Catholic  provinces,  either  subject  to 
Spain,  or  only  struggling  for  independence.  The  subsequent 
histories  of  these  two  portions  of  the  Netherlands  are  different. 

Holland,  as  the  seven  united  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  and  Groniugen  came 
to  be  called,  successfully  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  Spain  to  re- 
subjugate  it.  Prince  3Iaurice  inherited  his  father's  abilities  and 
his  honours,  and  for  many  years  he  conducted  the  war  in  which 
the  determination  of  Spain  to  recover  its  territory  involved  the 
provinces.  On  his  death,  in  1625,  he  Avas  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  young-est  brother,  Frederic  Hemy ;  and  before  his 
death,  in  1647,  the  existence  of  Holland  as  an  independent 
European  state  was  recognised  by  almost  every  foreign  cabinet, 
and  Spain  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  continue  the  Avar.  His  son 
"William  II.  died,  after  a  short  and  turbulent  reign,  in  1650,  leaA-- 
ing-  a  AvidoAv,  who.  Avithin  a  week  of  her  husband's  death,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  "William  HI. 
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On  the  abdication  of  James  II.  of  England,  this  William  III.. 
the  great-grandson  of  the  hero  of  the  Netherlands,  came  from 
Holland  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  in  conjunction 
■with  his  wife  Mary,  James's  daughter.  During  his  reign,  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  were  under  one  rule;  but  when  he  died  child- 
less in  1701,  the  States-General  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  instead 
of  appointing  a  new  stadtholder,  took  the  government  into  their 
own  hands.  The  title  of  Prince  of  Orange,  however,  did  not 
become  extinct ;  it  was  inherited  by  his  cousin,  Prison  of  Nassau, 
who  was  governor  of  the  single  province  of  Friesland.  The  acti- 
vity and  energy  of  this  new  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  his  son  soon 
gave  them  an  ascendancy  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  in  1747,  in 
the  person  of  the  latter,  the  House  of  Orange  again  acceded  to 
the  dignity  of  the  stadtholderate  of  the  United  Provinces.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  Holland  suffered  from  the  invasion 
of  the  French,  and  was  for  some  time  in  their  hands ;  but  finally, 
in  1813,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  restored  to  power;  being 
admitted  to  the  government  as  a  sovereign  prince. 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  down  to  1815,  let  us  trace  that  of  the  southern 
ones  down  to  the  same  year. 

After  the  death  of  William  of  Orange,  the  Prince  of  Parma 
continued  his  victorious  career  in  the  southern  provinces  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  altogether  crush  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  at  least 
rendered  it  weak  and  powerless.  Although,  therefore.  Prince 
Maurice  and  Prince  Frederic  Henry,  while  repelling  the  attempts 
of  the  Spaniards  to  reconquer  Holland,  endeavoured  also  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  they  were  never  able 
fully  to  eifect  this,  and  Spain  still  kept  possession  of  all  the 
southern  provinces.  In  1713,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  gave  these 
southern  provinces  as  a  marriag'e  portion  to  his  daughter  Isabella 
when  she  espoused  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria  ;  and  from  that 
time  they  ceased  to  be  called  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Belgian  provinces,  or  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. This  arrang-ement  lasted  till  1795,  when  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  French  Revolution.  After  a  struggle  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  province 
of  Liege  were  divided  into  nine  departments,  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  they  continued  to  be  so  til)  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815. 

At  this  great  epoch,  when  Europe,  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  the  French  Revolution,  had  leisure  to  arrange  its  various 
territories  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  separating  some  countries 
which  had  been  long  joined,  and  joining  others  which  had  been 
long  separated,  it  was  determined  once  more  to  unite  Holland 
and  the  Belgian  provinces  into  one  state.  Accordingly,  in  1815, 
the  Prince  of  Oi-ange  had  the  southern  provinces  added  to  his 
dominions,  and  was  recognised  by  the  various  powers  of  Europe 
as  king  of  the  whole  Netherlands.     In    1579  the  country  had 
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been  broken  up  into  two  parts  ;  and  now,  in  1815,  they  were  re- 
luiited,  with  no  chance,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  of  ever  being 
separated  ag-ain.  But  appearances  were  fallacious.  As  we  have 
already  informed  our  readers,  there  had  always  been  certain 
marked  differences  of  lineag-e,  religion,  language,  and  habits, 
between  the  people  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands.  In  1830,  when  the  second  French 
revolution  took  place,  the  Belgians  revolted  from  their  allegiance, 
and  insisted  on  being  separated  from  Holland,  and  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  demand  was,  after  some  delay,  com- 
plied with  by  foreign  powers.  On  the  15th  of  November  1831 
the  boundary-line  was  fixed,  and  the  Netherlands  wei'e  divided 
into  the  two  independent  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The 
crown  of  the  latter  was  accepted  by  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
now  sovereign  of  the  country. 

The  modern  king-dom  of  Holland  consists  of  the  following  ten 
provinces: — North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Zealand,  North 
Brabant,  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overyssel,  Groningen, 
and  Drenthe ;  its  capital  is  the  Hague.  The  population  on  the 
1st  of  January  1839  amounted  to  2,583,271.  The  prevailing 
form  of  worship  is  the  Calvinistic ;  but  all  other  forms  enjoy 
perfect  toleration.  Holland  is  celebrated  for  its  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  are  on  a  liberal  footing,  and  acceptable 
to  all  sects  and  classes. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium  consists  of  nine  provinces — Limbourg', 
Liege,  Namur,  Luxemburg-,  Hainault,  South  Brabant,  East 
Flanders,  West  Flanders,  Antwerp ;  its  capital  is  Brussels.  The 
population  of  Belgium  in  1830  was  4,06-4,235.  The  Belgians 
are  almost  altogether  Roman  Catholics.  The  ancient  Teutonic 
lang'uage,  which  has  taken  the  form  of  Dutch  in  Holland,  has 
degenerated  into  Flemish  in  Belgium  ;  besides  which,  there  is 
the  language  called  Walloon,  a  species  of  old  French  mingled 
with  German,  and  spoken  principally  in  Hainault,  on  the  borders 
of  France.  Nevertheless,  modern  French  may  be  described  as 
the  predominating  language  of  Belgium. 

We  have  now  shown  how  the  Netherlands  effected  their  inde- 
pendence ;  how  the  country  became  divided  into  the  two  modern 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belg-ium ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  say  that,  successful  as  were  the  struggles  of  the  people  against 
oppression,  the  Netherlands,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  till  this 
hour  attained  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  which  they  were 
deprived  by  the  iniquitous  aggressions  of  Philip  II.  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  travelling  through  the  country,  we  every- 
where see  symptoms  of  fallen  grandeur.  Antwerp,  once  tue 
most  opulent  mercantile  city  in  Europe,  is  now  in  a  state  of  de- 
cay;  while  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Dort,  Delft,  all 
exhibit  similar  tokens  of  desertion.  To  "  the  Spaniards"  is  every- 
where ascribed  the  ruin  of  trade,  the  destruction  of  works  of  art, 
and  the  distresses  to  which  the  country  has  been  exposed.     Such 
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are  the  results  of  the  unhappy  war  which  scourg'ed  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  sixteentli  tvntury.  Although  advancing  hy  new 
efforts  towards  its  former  condition,  tln'ee  centuries  have  not  obli- 
terated the  traces  of  this  fearful  sti'ug-yle  for  civil  and  relig-ious 
freedom.  Considering-  the  services  jierfonned  l)y  William  of 
Orange  in  this  great  eifort,  no  one  can  look  without  emotion  on 
the  splendid  monument  erected  over  his  tomb  in  the  New  Church 
of  Delft,  of  which  we  a]>pend  a  representation.  It  is  a  lofty 
structure  of  marble,  embellished  with  many  lig'ures,  one  of  which 
is  that  of  the  prince,  in  bronze,  sitting  with  his  truncheon  of 
office,  and  his  hehnet  at  his  feet ;  while  behind  is  a  figure  of 
Fame  sounding  with  her  trumpet  the  pi-aises  of  the  hero. 


I  i  ^^wki^ 


\a"^  MONGST  those  whose  self-denying-  hero- 
ism,  in  the  midst  of  perils  and  personal 
privations,  have  shed  a  g-lory  over  female 
devotedncss,  Flora  Macdonald  has  deserv- 
edly obtained  a  hig-h  meed  of  applause. 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  ^lacdonald 
of  ^lilton,  in  South  Uist,  one  of  the  re- 
moter of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  1720,  and  received  the  usual  Umited  education 
of  the  daughter  of  a  Highland  gentleman  of  that  age.  It 
conferred  little  school  -  learning-,  and  scarcely  any  accomplish- 
ments, but  included  good  moral  principles,  and  the  feehngs  and 
manners  of  a  lady.  When  Flora  was  a  girl,  her  father  died, 
leaving  his  estate  to  a  son.  The  widowed  mother,  being  still 
young  and  handsome,  was  soon  afterwards  wooed  by  Mr  3Iac- 
donald  of  Armadale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye;  but  she  long  resisted 
all  his  solicitations.  At  length  he  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  was  not  then  uncommon  in  the  Highlands,  and  was  at 
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a  later  period  more  common  in  Ireland — he  forcibly  carried  away 
the  lady  from  her  house,  and  married  her.  It  is  said  that  they 
proved  a  sufficiently  happy  couple ;  thougli  this  of  course  does 
not  justify  the  act  by  wliich  the  marriag^e  was  brought  about. 

Flora,  therefore,  spent  her  youthful  years  in  the  house  of  her 
stepfather  at  Armadale.  She  grew  to  womanhood  without  ever 
having-  seen  a  town,  or  mingled  in  any  bustling  scene.  The 
simple  life  which  she  led  in  the  rugged  and  remote  Isle  of  Skye 
was  enlivened  only  by  visits  among  neighbours,  who  were 
thought  near  if  they  were  not  above  ten  miles  distant.  The 
greatest  event  of  her  youth  was  her  spending  about  a  year  in  the 
house  of  Macdonald  of  Largoe,  in  Argyleshire — a  lonely  High- 
land mansion  like  her  stepfather's,  but  one  in  which  there  was 
probably  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  more  of  the  style 
of  life  which  prevailed  in  Lowland  society.  This  was  not  long 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1745. 

When  Prince  Charles  Stuart  came  in  that  year  to  Scotland, 
to  endeavour  to  regain  the  throne  from  which  his  family  had 
been  expelled,  he  was  joined  hj  a  great  portion  of  the  clan 
Macdonald,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Clanranald  branch, 
to  which  Flora's  father  had  belonged.  Another  large  portion, 
who  looked  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of  Sleat  as  their  supe- 
rior, was  prevailed  upon  by  that  gentleman  to  remain  at  peace ; 
for  he,  though  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  was  prudent  enough  to 
see  that  the  enterprise  had  no  chance  of  success.  Flora's  step- 
father, as  one  of  Sir  Alexander's  friends,  was  among  those  who 
refrained  from  joining  the  prince's  standard ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably from  his  example  that  Flora's  brother,  young  Macdonald 
of  Milton,  also  kept  quiet.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed.  Flora's 
immediate  living  relatives  were  not  involved  in  this  unhappy 
civil  war ;  but  the  branch  of  the  clan  to  which  she  belonged  was 
fully  engaged,  and  she  and  her  friends  all  wished  well  to  the 
Stuart  cause. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  landed  in  Scotland  on  the  19th  of 
August  1745.  The  place  chosen  for  his  disembarkation  from 
the  small  vessel  which  had  conveyed  him  from  France,  was 
Glenfinnin,  a  lonely  vale  at  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel,  in  the 
western  part  of  Inverness-shire,  through  which  runs  the  small 
river  Finnin.*  Here  having  planted  his  standard,  he  was  imme- 
diately attended  by  a  band  of  Highlanders  of  diiferent  clans, 
with  whom  he  forthwith  i)roceeded  towards  the  low  country. 
His  small  irregular  army,  augmented  by  adherents  from  Lowland 
Jacobite  families,  passed,  as  is  well  known,  through  a  series  of 
extraordinary   adventures.      After  taking  possession   of  Edin- 

*  Tlie  spot  is  now  (listinpriiishcd  by  a  monumental  pillar,  ercctcl  by  tlie 
late  Mr  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  district, 
whose  grandfather,  with  the  most  of  his  clan,  had  engaged  iu  the  unfor- 
tunate enterprise  which  it  is  designed  to  commemorate. 
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burg'h,  it  attacked  and  routed  a  fully  equal  army  of  reiyular 
troojis  at  Prestonpans.  It  marched  into  England  in  the  depth 
of  •winter,  and  boldly  advanced  to  Derby,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Then  it  retreated — turned 
upon  and  routed  a  second  army  at  Falkirk,  but  at  Culloden  was 
finall}'^  broken  to  pieces  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (April  IG, 
1746).  Prince  Charles,  escaping'  from  the  field,  withdrew  into 
the  western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  with  the  design  of  endea- 
vouring to  get  to  France  by  sea  ;  while  parties  of  the  king's 
troops  proceeded  to  ravage  the  lands  of  all  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  enterprise. 

The  government,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
prince's  claims,  had  set  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  upon 
his  head.  This  was  a  stim  sufficient  in  those  days  to  have  pur- 
chased a  larg-e  estate  in  the  Highlands ;  and  as  the  Highlanders 
were  generally  poor,  it  was  thought  that  some  one  would,  for 
its  sake,  betray  the  prince  into  his  enemies'  hands.  Charles, 
aware  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  very  quickly  assumed 
a  mean  disguise,  in  order  to  elude  notice,  and  pursued  his  way 
almost  alone.  Disappointed  in  his  first  attempts  to  obtain  a 
passage  in  a  French  vessel,  he  sailed  in  an  open  boat  to  the 
outer  Hebrides,  where,  after  some  perilous  adventures,  he  found 
a  refuge  in  South  Uist,  under  the  care  of  the  chieftain  of  Clan- 
ranald  and  his  lady,  who  resided  there  at  a  place  called  Orma- 
clade.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Clanranald  branch  of  the 
Macdonalds  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection.  They  had, 
however,  been  led  out  by  the  chief's  eldest  son,  who  alone, 
therefore,  became  responsible  to  the  law,  while  the  chieftain 
himself  and  the  estate  were  safe.  This  enabled  Clanranald  and 
his  lady  to  extend  their  protection  to  Prince  Charles  in  his  now 
distressed  state.  They  placed  him  in  a  lonely  hut  amidst  the 
mountains  of  Coradale  in  South  Uist,  and  supplied  all  his  wants 
for  about  six  weeks,  during  which  he  daily  hoped  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  to  France.  At  length,  his  enemies  having 
formed  some  suspicion  of  his  retreat,  the  island  was  suddenly 
beset  with  parties  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  view  of  taking  him 
prisoner — in  which  case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  life 
would  have  been  instantly  sacrificed,  for  orders  to  that  effect  had 
been  issued.  Clanranald,  his  lady,  and  the  two  or  three  friends 
who  kept  the  prince  company,  were  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
more  particularly  when  they  heard  that  the  commander  of  the 
party  was  a  Captain  Scott,  who  had  already  become  notorious 
for  his  cruelties  towards  the  poor  Highlanders.  The  first  object 
was  to  remove  Charles  from  his  hut,  lest  exact  information  about 
it  should  have  been  obtained ;  the  second  was  to  get  him,  if 
possible,  carried  away  from  the  island.  But  the  state  of  affairs 
was  such,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  move  a  mile  in  any 
direction  without  the  greatest  risk  of  being  seized  by  some  of  his 
enemies. 
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At  this  period  the  Hebridean  or  Western  Isles,  iu  which  the 
prince  had  taken  refug'e,  were  in  a  rude  and  almost  primitive 
condition ;  from  which,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely  now  be  said  to 
have  emerp^-ed.  Extending:  in  a  rang-e,  with  detached  masses,  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  alonj^  the  west  coast  of 
Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Cromarty  shires,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  they  belong',  they  are  generally  difficult  of  access,  and 
present  the  wild  features  of  rocks,  mountains,  heaths,  and  mo- 
rasses in  a  state  of  nature,  with  occasional  patches  of  cultivated 
land,  and  hamlets  of  an  exceedingly  rude  construction.  The  in« 
habitants,  who  are  of  the  original  Celtic  race,  remain  for  the 
most  part  tenants  of  small  farms  and  allotments,  from  wliich 
they  draw  a  miserable  subsistence,  chiefly  by  the  breeding  of 
cattle  for  the  Lowland  markets.  Although  poor  and  illiterate, 
and  with  few  residents  amongst  them  belonging  to  the  higher 
classes,  they  are  distinguished  for  their  orderly  conduct,  their 
patience  under  an  almost  perennial  adversity,  and,  like  all  the 
Celtic  people,  for  their  attachment  to  their  chief — a  dignity  now 
little  better  than  nominal.  In  the  main  range  of  the  Hebrides, 
Lewis  is  the  largest  island,  and  is  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  others.  South  from  it  lie  in  succession  North  Uist,  Benbe- 
cula,  and  South  Uist,  the  whole  so  closely  environed  and  nearly 
connected  by  islets,  that  they  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  the 
Long  Island.  Opposite  South  Uist,  on  the  east,  lies  Skye,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Hebrides.  It  extends 
along  the  coast  of  Ross-shire  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  shores,  and  the  grandeur  of 
some  of  its  mountains.  The  indentations  of  the  coast  furnish  a 
great  variety  of  natural  harbours,  the  refuge  of  vessels  exposed 
to  the  tempests  of  the  western  ocean.  The  chief  town  in  the 
island  is  Portree,  and  the  principal  mansion  that  of  Dunvegan, 
the  seat  of  the  Macleods,  who  own  the  greater  part  of  the  isle. 
The  southern  district  of  Skye  is  called  Sleat,  or  Slate.  Skye  is 
separated  from  the  outer  Hebrides  by  a  strait  or  sound,  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles  wide.  Such,  as  will  be  immediately  seen, 
was  the  principal  scene  of  the  wanderings  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  of  Charles  Stuart.  Fleeing  from  island  to  island,  cross- 
ing straits  in  open  boats,  lurking  in  wilds  and  caves,  attended 
by  seldom  more  than  one  adherent,  and  assisted,  when  in  the 
greatest  extremity,  by  the  heroic  Flora  Macdonald,  did  this 
unfortunate  prince  contrive  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  enemies. 

In  South  Uist,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  with  a  single 
follower  named  O'Neal,  he  was  in  continual  danger  from  the 
parties  on  the  watch  for  his  apprehension,  and  for  about  ten  days 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  crossing  to  Benbecula,  and  re- 
turning, sometimes  making  the  narrowest  escape,  but  with  the 
faintest  possible  hope  of  Hnally  eluding  discovery.  It  was  at 
this  critical  juncture  that  Flora  Macdonald  became  accessory  to 
his  preservation.     She  was  at  the  time  paying  a  visit  to  her 
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brother  at  his  house  of  Milton,  in  South  Uist.  It  also  happened 
that  her  stepfather,  Armadale,  was  acting-  as  commander  of  a 
party  of  Skye  militia  among'st  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  prince. 
Armadale,  like  many  others,  had  joined  that  militia  corps  at  the 
wish  of  his  superior,  the  laird  of  Sleat ;  but,  in  reality,  he  retained 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Stuarts,  and  wished  anything 
rather  than  to  be  concerned  in  capturing  the  royal  fugitive. 
Such  associations  of  feeling,  with  an  opposite  mode  of  acting, 
were  not  uncommon  in  those  days.  O'Neal,  who  had  formerly 
been  slightly  acquainted  with  Flora,  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  of  employing  her  to  assist  in  getting  Charles  carried  off 
tlie  island. 

One  night  near  the  end  of  June,  he  came  by  appointment  to 
meet  the  young  lady  in  a  cottag-e  upon  her  brother's  land  in 
Benbecula  :  the  prince  remained  outside.  After  a  little  conver- 
sation, O'Neal  told  her  he  had  brought  a  friend  to  see  her.  She 
asked  with  emotion  if  it  was  the  prince,  and  O'Neal  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  instantly  brought  him  in.  She  was 
asked  by  Charles  himself  if  she  could  undertake  to  convey  him 
to  Skye,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  might  do  this 
the  more  easily,  as  her  stepfather  would  be  able  to  give  her  a 
pass  for  her  joiirney.  The  first  idea  of  Flora  was,  not  her  own 
peril,  but  the  danger  into  which  she  might  bring  Sir  Alexander 
and  Lady  Margaret  Macdonald,  by  carrying  the  fugitive  to 
their  neighbourhood.  She  therefore  answered  the  prince  with 
the  greatest  respect,  but  added,  that  she  could  not  think  of 
being  the  ruin  of  her  friend  Sir  Alexander.  To  this  it  was 
replied,  that  that  gentleman  was  from  home  ;  but,  supposing 
it  were  otherwise,  she  could  convey  Prince  Charles  to  her 
mother's  house,  which  was  conveniently  situated  on  the  sea- 
side, and  the  Sleat  family  was  not  necessarily  to  have  any  con- 
cern in  the  transaction.  O'Neal  then  demonstrated  to  her  the 
honour  and  glory  of  saving*  the  life  of  her  lawful  prince  :  it  has 
been  said  that,  to  allay  scruples  of  another  kind,  this  light- 
hearted  Irishman  offered  instantly  to  marry  her.  If  such  a  pro- 
posal was  really  made.  Flora  did  not  choose  to  accept  of  it ;  but, 
without  farther  hesitation,  she  agreed  to  undertake  the  prince's 
rescue. 

Pleased  with  the  prospect  which  this  frank  and  single-hearted 
oflfer  presented,  Charles  and  his  friend  O'Neal  a^rain  betook  them- 
selves to  the  fastnesses  of  Coradale,  while  Miss  Macdonald  re- 
paired to  Ormaclade,  to  make  preparations  in  concert  with  Lady 
Clanranald.  The  journey  was  not  accomplished  without  encoun- 
tering a  difficulty  arising  from  the  strictly-guarded  state  of  the 
passes.  While  on  her  way,  crossing  the  sea-ford  between  Ben- 
becula and  South  Uist,  she  and  her  servant  were  seized  and 
detained  by  a  militia  party,  which,  on  inquiry,  she  found  to  be 
that  commanded  by  her  stepfather.  When  Armadale  came  to  the 
spot  next  morning,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  Flora  in 
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custody,  and  quickly  ordered  her  liberation.  Of  what  passed 
between  him  and  his  stepdaug'hter,  we  have  no  distinct  account ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  became  a  confidant 
in  the  scheme,  and  entered  cordially  into  it.  At  her  request  he 
granted  her  a  passport,  to  enable  her  to  proceed  on  her  return 
to  her  mother's  house  in  Skye,  accompanied  by  her  man-servant, 
Neil  Mackechan,  and  a  young  Irishwoman  named  Betty  Burke. 
This  last  person  was  understood  to  be  a  servant  out  of  place, 
whom  she  thought  likely  to  answer  her  mother  as  a  s])inner : 
in  reality,  she  contemplated  making  Prince  Charles  pass  as 
Betty  Burke.  She  now  pursued  her  way  to  Ormaclade,  whei/e 
all  the  proper  arrangements  were  made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

On  Friday  the  27th,  everything  being  ready,  Lady  Clanranald, 
Flora,  and  her  servant  Mackechan,  went  to  a  wretched  hut  near 
the  seaside,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  The  elegant 
youth  who  had  lately  shone  at  the  head  of  an  army — the 
descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  which  stretched  back  into  ages 
when  there  was  no  history — was  found  roasting  the  liver  of  a 
sheep  for  his  dinner.  The  sight  moved  some  of  the  party  to 
tears  ;  but  he  was  always  cheerful  under  such  circumstances, 
and  on  this  occasion  only  made  the  remark,  that  it  might  be 
well  for  other  royal  personages  to  go  through  the  ordeal  which 
he  was  now  enduring.  Lady  Clanranald  was  soon  after  called 
home  by  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  military  party  at  her 
house,  and  Flora  and  her  servant  were  left  with  the  prince  and 
O'Neal.  Next  morning  O'Neal  was  compelled,  much  against 
his  will,  to  take  his  leave  :  he  had  not  long  parted  from  the 
prince  when  he  was  made  prisoner. 

Next  forenoon  Charles  assumed  the  printed  linen  gown,  apron, 
and  coif,  which  VKere  to  transform  him  from  a  j)rince  into  an 
Irish  servant  girl.  lie  would  have  added  a  charged  pistol  under 
his  clothes,  but  Flora's  good  sense  overruled  that  project,  as  she 
concluded  that,  in  the  event  of  his  being-  searched,  it  woidd  be  a 
strong  proof  against  him.  He  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  a  stout  walking-stick,  with  which  he  thought  he  sliould  be 
able  to  defend  himself  against  any  single  enemy.  The  boat, 
meanwhile,  was  ready  for  them  at  the  shore.  Arriving  there 
wet  and  weaiy,  they  were  alarmed  by  seein^"  several  wherries 
pass  with  parties  of  soldiers,  and  were  obliged  to  skulk  till  the 
approach  of  night.  They  then  embarked  for  Skye — Charles, 
Flora,  Mackechan,  and  the  boatmen.  A  night  voyage  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  across  a  sound  in  the  Hebrides,  with  the  risk  of 
being  seized  by  some  of  the  numerous  government  vessels  con* 
etantly  prowling  about,  was  what  they  had  to  encounter.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  anxiety  of  Flora  for  the  life  of  the  ])rince  was 
much  greater  than  his  own,  and  he  was  the  only  person  on  board 
who  could  do  anything  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party.  For 
that  purpose  he  sang  a  number  of  lively  songs,  and  related  a  few 
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anecdotes.  The  niglit  became  rainy,  and,  distressed  with  the  wet 
and  her  former  fatig'ues,  the  young-  lady  fell  asleep  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  To  favour  her  slumbers,  Charles  continued  to  sino'. 
When  she  awoke,  she  found  him  leaning'  over  her,  with  his 
hands  spread  above  her  face,  to  protect  her  from  any  injury  that 
might  arise  from  a  rower  who  was  oblig'ed  at  that  moment  to  re- 
adjust the  sail.  In  the  same  spirit  he  insisted  upon  reserving-  for 
her  exclusive  use  a  small  quantity  of  wine  which  Lady  Clan- 
ranald  had  g'iven  them.  These  circumstances  are  not  related  as 
i-eflecting-  any  positive  honour  on  the  prince,  but  simply  as  facts 
which  occurred  on  that  remarkable  nig-ht,  and  as  at  least  sliowing- 
that  he  was  not  deficient  in  a  g-entlemanlike  tenderness  towards 
the  amiable  woman  v.'ho  was  risking  so  much  in  his  behalf.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  Mackechan,  whose  presence  on  the 
occasion  was  fully  as  good  a  protection  to  Flora's  good  fame 
as  the  name  of  O'Neal  would  have  been,  was  a  Macdonald  of 
liumble  extraction,  who  had  received  a  foreign  education  as  a 
priest.  He  served  the  prince  afterwards  for  some  years,  and  be- 
came the  father  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Macdonald,  Duke  of 
Tarentum,  who,  more  than  eighty  years  afterwards,  visited  the 
scenes  of  all  these  events. 

"WTien  day  dawned,  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
land,  without  any  means  of  determining  in  what  part  of  the 
Hebrides  they  were.  They  sailed,  however,  but  a  little  way 
farther,  when  they  perceived  the  lofty  mountains  and  dark  bold 
headlands  of  Skye.  Making  with  all  speed  towards  that  coast, 
they  soon  approached  Waternish,  one  of  the  western  points  of 
the  island.  They  had  no  sooner  drawn  near  to  the  shore,  than 
they  perceived  a  body  of  militia  stationed  at  the  place.  These 
men  had  a  boat,  but  no  oars.  The  men  in  Miss  Macdonald's 
boat  no  sooner  perceived  them,  than  they  began  to  pull  heartily 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  soldiers  called  upon  them  to 
land,  upon  peril  of  being  shot  at ;  but  it  was  resolved  to  escape 
at  all  risks,  and  they  exerted  their  utmost  energies  in  pulling 
utf  their  little  vessel.  The  soldiers  then  put  their  threat  in 
execution  by  firing,  but  fortunately  without  hitting  the  boat 
or  any  of  its  crew.  Charles  called  upon  the  boatmen  "  not  to 
mind  the  villains ;"  and  thej'  assured  him  that,  if  they  cared  at 
all,  it  was  only  for  him ;  to  which  he  replied,  with  undaunted 
lightness  of  demeanour,  "  Oh,  no  fear  of  me  ! "  He  then 
intreated  Miss  ^lacdonald  to  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bullets,  as  nothing,  he  said,  would 
give  him  at  that  moment  greater  pain  than  if  any  accident  were 
to  befall  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  she  would  not  do  as 
he  desired,  unless  he  also  took  the  same  measui-e  for  his  safety, 
which,  she  told  him,  was  of  much  more  importance  than  hers. 
It  was  not  till  after  some  altercation  that  they  agreed  to  ensconce 
themselves  together  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  rowers  soon 
pulled  them  out  of  all  farther  danger. 
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In  the  eag-emess  of  Duke  William's  emissaries  to  take  Charles 
in  South  Uist,  or  the  adjoining  islands  in  the  rang:e,  where  they 
had  certain  information  he  was,  Skye,  lying-  close  on  the  main- 
land, in  which  the  prince  was  now  about  to  arrive,  was  left  coni- 
parativelj'  unwatched.  The  island  was,  however,  chiefly  pos- 
sessed b}''  two  clans,  the  Sleat  IVIacdonalds  and  Macleods,  whose 
superiors  had  deserted  the  Stuart  cause,  and  even  raised  men  on 
the  opposite  side.  Parties  of  their  militia  were  posted  through- 
out the  island,  one  of  which  had  nearly  taken  the  boat  with  its 
important  charge  when  it  was  off  ^\'aternish. 

Proceeding  on  their  voyage  a  few  miles  to  the  northward, 
the  little  party  in  the  boat  put  into  a  creek,  or  cleft,  to  rest  and 
refresh  the  fatigued  rowers ;  but  the  alarm  which  their  appear- 
ance occasioned  in  a  neighbouring  village  quickly  obliged  them 
to  put  off  again.  At  length  they  landed  safely  at  a  place  within 
the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  about  twelve  miles  from  Waternish,  and 
very  near  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's  seat  of  Mugstat. 

Sir  Alexander  was  at  this  time  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  but  his  wife,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Macdonald — one  of  the  beautiful  daughters  of  Alexander 
and  Susanna,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Eglintoune — a  lady  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  of  elegant  manners,  and  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  figure  in  the  fashionable  scenes  of  the  metropolis — now  resided 
at  Mugstat.  A  Jacobite  at  heart,  Lady  Marg-aret  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  prince  when  he  was  skulking  in  South  Uist, 
and  she  had  been  made  aware  by  a  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirkibost 
that  it  was  likely  he  would  soon  make  his  appearance  in  Skye. 
When  the  boat  containing  the  fugitive  had  landed.  Flora,  attended 
by  Mackechan,  proceeded  to  the  house,  leaving  Charles,  in  his 
female  dress,  sitting  on  her  trunk  upon  the  beach.  On  arriving 
at  the  house,  she  desired  a  servant  to  inform  Lady  Margaret 
that  she  had  called  on  her  way  home  from  Uist.  She  was  imme- 
diately introduced  to  the  family  apartment,  where  she  found, 
besides  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirkibost,  a  Lieutenant  Macleod,  the 
commander  of  a  band  of  militia  stationed  near  hj,  three  or  four 
of  whom  were  also  in  the  house.  There  were  also  present  Mr 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  King-sburgh,  an  elderly  gentleman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  acted  as  chamberlain  or  factor  to  Sir 
Alexander,  and  who  was,  she  knew,  a  sound  Jacobite.  Flora 
entered  easily  into  conversation  with  the  officer,  who  asked  her 
a  number  of  questions,  as  where  she  had  come  from,  where  she 
was  going,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  she  answered  without  mani- 
festing the  least  trace  of  that  confusion  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  young  lady  under  such  circumstances.  The 
same  man  had  been  in  the  custom  of  examining*  every  boat  which 
landed  from  the  Long  Island ;  that,  for  instance,  in  which  Mrs 
Macdonald  of  Kirkibost  arrived,  had  been  so  examined  ;  and  we 
can  only  account  for  his  allowing  that  of  Miss  Flora  to  pass,  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  meeting  her  under  the  imposing  courtesies 
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of  the  drawing-room  of  a  lady  of  rank.  IMiss  Macdonald,  with 
the  same  self-possession,  dined  in  Lieutenant  Macleod's  company. 
Seizing  a  proper  opportunity,  she  apprised  Kingsburgh  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  prince,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
another  room,  and  sent  for  Lady  Margaret,  that  he  might  break, 
the  intelligence  to  her  in  private.  Notwithstanding  the  previous 
warning-,  she  was  much  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  the  wanderer 
being  so  near  her  house,  and  immediately  sent  for  a  certain 
Donald  Roy  Macdonald,  to  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
Donald  had  been  wounded  in  the  prince's  army  at  CuUoden,  and 
was  as  obnoxious  to  the  government  as  he  could  be.  He  came 
and  joined  the  lady  and  her  friends  in  the  garden,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  Kingsburgh  should  take  the  prince  along  with  him 
to  his  own  house,  some  miles  distant,  and  thence  pass  him  through 
the  island  to  Portree,  where  Donald  Roy  should  take  him  up, 
and  provide  for  his  further  safety. 

The  old  gentleman  accordingly  joined  Charles  on  the  shore, 
and  conducted  him,  as  had  been  arranged,  on  tlie  way  to  Kings- 
burgh. Meanwhile,  Flora  sat  in  company  with  Lady  Margaret 
and  the  young-  government  officer  till  she  thought  the  two 
travellers  would  be  a  good  way  advanced,  and  then  rose  to  take 
her  leave.  Lady  Margaret  affected  great  concern  at  her  short 
stay,  and  intreated  that  she  would  prolong  it  at  least  till  next 
day ;  reminding  her  that,  when  last  at  Mugstat,  she  had  pro- 
raised  a  much  longer  visit.  Flora,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded 
tlie  necessity  of  getting  immediately  home  to  attend  her  mother, 
who  was  unwell,  and  entirely  alone  in  these  troublesome  times. 
After  a  proper  reciprocation  of  intreaties  and  refusals.  Lady 
Margaret,  with  great  apparent  reluctance,  permitted  her  young 
friend  to  depart. 

Miss  Macdonald  and  Mackechan  were  accompanied  in  their 
journey  by  Mrs  Macdonald  of  Kirkibost,  and  by  that  lady's  male 
and  female  servants,  all  the  five  riding  on  horseback.  They 
quickly  came  up  with  Kingsburgh  and  the  prince,  who  had 
walked  thus  far  on  the  public  road,  but  were  soon  after  to  turn 
off  upon  an  unfrequented  path  across  the  wild  country.  Flora, 
anxious  that  her  fellow-traveller's  servants,  who  were  uninitiated 
in  the  secret,  should  not  see  the  route  which  Kingsburgh  and 
the  prince  were  about  to  take,  called  upon  the  party  to  ride 
faster;  and  they  passed  the  two  pedestrians  at  a  trot.  Mrs 
Macdonald's  girl,  however,  could  not  help  observing  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  female  with  whom  Kingsburgh  was 
walking,  and  exclaimed,  that  she  "  had  never  seen  such  a  tall 
impudent-looking  woman  in  her  life  !  See  ! "  she  continued, 
addressing  Flora,  "  what  long  strides  the  jade  takes  !  I  daresay 
she's  an  Irishwoman,  or  else  a  man  in  woman's  clothes."  Flora 
confirmed  her  in  the  former  supposition,  and  soon  after  parted 
with  her  fellow-travellers  in  order  to  rejoin  Kingsburgh  and  the 
prince, 
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Tliese  individuals,  in  -vvalkinf;:  along-  the  road,  were  at  first  con- 
siderably annoyed  by  the  number  of  country''  people  whom  they 
met  returning-  from  church,  and  who  all  expressed  wonder  at 
the  uncommon  height  and  awkwardness  of  the  apparent  female. 
The  opportunity  of  talking-  to  their  landlord's  factotum  being- 
too  precious  to  be  despised,  these  people  fastened  themselves  on 
King-sburgh,  who,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  felt  a 
good  deal  annoj'ed  by  them,  but  at  last  bethought  himself  of 
saying,  "  Oh,  sirs,  cannot  you  let  alone  talking  of  your  worldly 
affairs  on  Sabbath,  and  have  patience  till  another  day."  They 
took  the  hint,  and  moved  off.  The  whole  partj-- — Charles,  Kings- 
burgh,  and  Miss  Macdonald — arrived  in  safety  at  Kingsburgh 
House  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

Mrs  Macdonald,  or,  as  she  was  usually  called,  Lady  Kings- 
burgh, lost  no  time  in  preparing  supper,  at  which  Charles,  still 
wearing  the  female  disguise,  placed  Flora  on  his  right  hand, 
and  his  hostess  on  his  left.  Afterwards,  the  two  ladies  left  the 
other  two  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  went  to  have  a  little  con- 
versation by  themselves.  When  Flora  had  related  her  adven- 
tures. Lady  Kingsburgh  asked  what  had  been  done  with  the 
boatmen  who  brought  them  to  Skye.  Miss  Macdonald  said  they 
had  been  sent  back  to  South  Uist.  Lady  Kingsburgh  observed 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  return  imme- 
diately, lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  prince's  enemies  in 
that  island,  they  might  divulge  the  secret  of  his  route.  Her 
conjecture,  which  turned  out  to  have  been  correct,  though 
happily  without  being  attended  with  evil  consequences  to  the 
prince,   determined   Flora  to  change  the  prince's  clothes  next 

The  pretended  Betty  Burke  was  that  night  laid  in  the  best 
bed  which  the  house  contained,  and  next  morning  all  the  ladies 
assisted  at  her  toilet.  A  lock  of  her  hair  was  cut  off  as  a  keep- 
sake, and  divided  between  Lady  Kingsburgh  and  Flora.  Late 
in  the  daj^,  the  prince  set  out  for  Portree,  attended  by  Flora  and 
Mackechan  as  before,  Kingsburgh  accompanying  them  with  a  suit 
of  male  Highland  attire  under  his  arm.  At  a  convenient  place  in. 
a  wood,  Charles  exchanged  his  female  dress  for  this  suit ;  it  being 
thought  best  that  this  should  be  done  after  he  had  left  Kings- 
burgh House,  so  that  the  servants  there  might  have  nothing  to 
say,  either  of  their  own  accord  or  upon  compulsion,  but  that 
they  had  seen  a  female  servant  come  and  go  in  company  with 
Miss  Flora.  The  party  now  separated,  Kingsburgh  returning 
home,  while  the  prince  and  Mackechan  set  out  for  Portree  (a 
walk  of  fourteen  miles),  and  Floi-a  proceeded  thither  by  a  diffe- 
rent route. 

At  this  village,  the  only  one  in  Skye,  Donald  Roy  had  mean- 
while made  ai-rangements  for  carrying  the  prince  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Raasay,  which  Avas  judged  a  safe  place  fur 
him,  as  its  apparent  and  legal  proprietor,  Mr  Macleod,  had  not 
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been  concerned  in  the  insurrection  ;  although  his  father,  the 
actual  proprietor,  and  all  his  followers,  had  been  engaged  in  it, 
and  he  liimself  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause.  In  the 
evening,  Donald  and  some  friends  whom  he  had  called  to  his 
aid,  received  the  adventurer  at  a  mean  public-house  in  the  village, 
where  he  partook  of  a  coarse  meal,  and  slaked  his  thirst  from 
a  broken  brown  potsherd,  which  was  usually  employed  in  baling 
water  out  of  a  boat.  Here  Flora  joined  the  party,  but  only  to 
take  a  final  farewell  of  the  prince,  as  she  was  no  longer  able  to 
be  of  any  sei-vice  to  him.  Having  paid  her  a  small  sum  of 
money  which  he  had  borrowed  from  her  in  their  journey,  he 
gave  her  his  warm  thanks  for  her  heroic  efforts  to  preserve  his 
life,  and  tenderly  saluted  her,  adding,  in  a  cheerful  manner, 
"  For  all  that  has  happened,  I  hope,  madam,  we  shall  meet  in 
St  James's  yet ! "  He  then  set  sail  for  Raasay  with  his  new 
friends,  while  Flora  proceeded  to  her  mother's  house  in  Sleat. 
Respecting  the  further  adventures  of  the  prince,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  they  were  of  a  nature  not  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  have  been  related,  and  that  they  terminated, 
three  months  after,  in  his  happily  escaping  to  France. 

Our  heroine  Flora  had  gone  through  all  these  adventures  with 
a  quiet  energy'  peculiar  to  her,  but  with  little  conception  that 
she  was  doing  anything  beyond  what  the  common  voice  of 
humanity  called  for,  and  what  good  people  were  doing-  every  day. 
Reaching  home,  she  said  nothing  to  her  mother,  or  any  one  else, 
of  what  she  had  been  about,  probably  judging  that  the  possession 
of  such  knowledg-e  was  in  itself  dangerous.  Meanwhile  the  boat- 
men, returning  to  Uist,  were  there  seized  by  the  military,  and 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  late  voyage.  This  was  what 
Lady  Kingsburgh  dreaded,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
point  in  which  the  prudence  of  our  heroine  had  failed.  Having 
obtained  an  exact  description  of  the  dress  of  the  tall  female  ac- 
companying Miss  Macdonald,  a  merciless  emissary  of  the  govern- 
ment, styled  Captain  Ferguson,  lost  no  time  in  sailing  for  Skye, 
where  he  arrived  about  a  week  after  the  prince.  Inquiring  at 
3Iugstat,  he  learned  that  Miss  >\Iacdonald  had  been  there ;  but 
no  tall  female  had  been  seen.  He  then  followed  on  Flora's  track 
to  Kingsburgh,  where  he  readily  learned  that  the  tall  female  had 
been  entertained  for  a  night.  He  asked  Kingsburgh  where  Miss 
Macdonald  and  the  person  who  was  with  her  in  woman's  clothes 
had  slept.  The  old  gentleman  answered  that  he  knew  where  Miss 
Flora  had  lain,  but  as  for  the  servants,  he  never  asked  any  ques- 
tions about  them.  The  officer  nevertheless  discovered  that  the 
apparent  servant  had  been  placed  in  the  best  bed,  which  he  held 
as  tolerably  good  proof  of  the  real  character  of  that  person,  and 
he  acted  accordingly.  Kingsburgh  was  sent  prisoner  to  Fort 
Augustus,  and  treated  with  great  severity :  thence  he  was  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  he  suffered  a  whole  year's  con- 
finement,    ^lacleod  of  Talisker,  captain  of  a  militia  company^ 
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caused  a  messag;e  to  be  sent,  desiring'  the  presence  of  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  She  consulted  with  her  friends,  who  recommended  her 
not  attending  to  it ;  but  she  herself  determined  to  go.  On  her 
way  she  met  her  stepfather  returning  home,  and  had  not  gone 
much  farther,  when  she  was  seized  by  an  officer  and  a  party  of 
soldiers,  and  hurried  on  board  Captain  Ferguson's  vessel.  Gene- 
ral Campbell,  who  was  on  board,  ordered  that  she  should  be  well 
treated  ;  and  finding  her  story  had  been  blabbed  by  the  boatmen, 
she  confessed  all  to  that  officer. 

She  was  soon  after  transferred  from  the  ship  commanded  by 
Ferguson  to  one  commanded  by  Commodore  Smith,  a  humane 
person,  capable  of  appreciating  her  noble  conduct.  By  the  per- 
mission of  General  Campbell  she  was  now  allowed  to  land  at 
Armadale,  and  take  leave  of  her  mother :  her  stepfather  was  by 
this  time  in  hiding,  from  fear  lest  his  concern  in  the  prince's 
escape  should  bring*  him  into  trouble.  Flora,  who  had  hitherto 
been  without  a  change  of  clothes,  here  obtained  all  she  required, 
and  engag'ed  as  her  attendant  an  honest  good  girl  named  Kate 
Macdowall,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  language  but 
Gaelic.  She  then  returned  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  in  time 
carried  to  the  south.  It  chanced  that  she  here  had  for  one  of 
her  fellow-prisoners  Captain  O'Neal,  w^ho  had  engaged  her  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  prmce.  When  she  first  met  him  on 
board,  she  went  })layfully  up,  and  slapping  him  gently  on  the 
cheek  with  the  palm  of  her  hand,  said,  "  To  that  black  face  do 
I  owe  all  ray  misfortune ! "  O'Neal  told  her  that,  instead  of 
being  her  misfortune,  it  was  her  brightest  honour,  and  that  if 
she  continued  to  act  up  to  the  character  she  had  already  shown, 
not  pretending  to  repent  of  what  she  had  done,  or  to  be  ashamed 
of  it,  it  would  yet  redound  greatly  to  her  advantage. 

The  vessel  in  which  she  was  (the  Bridgewater)  arrived  at 
Leith  in  September,  and  remained  there  for  about  two  months. 
She  was  not  allowed  to  land  ;  but  ladies  and  others  of  her  own 
way  of  thinking  were  freely  permitted  to  visit  her,  and  she 
began  to  find  that  her  deliverance  of  Prince  Charles  had  rendered 
her  a  famous  person.  Many  presents  of  value  were  given  to 
her;  but  those  which  most  pleased  her  were  a  Bible  and  prayer- 
book,  and  the  materials  for  sewing,  as  she  had  had  neither  books 
nor  work  hitherto.  Even  the  naval  officers  in  whose  charge  she 
was  were  much  affected  in  her  behalf.  Commodore  Smith 
presented  her  with  a  handsome  suit  of  riding  clothes,  with  plain 
mounting,  and  some  fine  linen  for  riding  shifts,  as  also  some 
linen  for  shifts  to  her  attendant  Kate,  whose  generosity  in  offer- 
ing to  accompany  her  when  no  one  else  would,  had  excited 
general  admiration.  Captain  Knowler  treated  her  with  the 
deference  due  to  her  heroic  character,  and  allowed  her  to  call 
for  anything  in  the  vessel  to  treat  her  friends  when  they  came 
on  board,  and  even  to  invite  some  of  them  to  dine  with  her. 
On  one  occasion,  when  Lady  Mary  Cochrane  was  on  board,  a 
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breeze  beg-inning'  to  blow,  the  lady  requested  leave  to  stay  all 
night,  which  was  granted.  This,  she  confessed,  she  chietiy  was 
prompted  to  do  by  a  wish  to  have  it  to  say  that  she  had  slept 
m  the  same  bed  with  Miss  Flora  Macdouald.  At  this  time  the 
prince  was  not  yet  known  to  have  escaped,  though  such  was 
actually  the  fact.  One  day  a  false  rumour  was  brought  to  the 
vessel  that  he  had  been  at  length  taken  prisoner.  This  greatly 
distressed  Flora,  who  said  to  one  of  her  friends  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  Alas,  1  fear  that  now  all  is  in  vain  that  I  have  done !" 
She  could  not  be  consoled  till  the  falsity  of  the  rumour  was 
ascertained.  Her  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  the  vessel 
stayed  in  Leith  Road  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  her.  The 
episcopal  minister  of  Leith,  who  was  among  her  visitors,  wrote 
about  her  as  follows : — "  Some  that  went  on  board  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her,  used  to  take  a  dance  in  the  cabin,  and  to  press 
her  much  to  share  with  them  in  the  diversion  ;  but  with  all  their 
importunity,  they  could  not  prevail  with  her  to  take  a  trip.  She 
told  them  that  at  present  her  dancing  days  were  done,  and  she 
would  not  readily  entertain  a  thought  of  that  diversion  till  she 
should  be  assured  of  her  prince's  safety,  and  perhaps  not  till  she 
should  be  blessed  with  the  happiness  of  seeing  him  again. 
Although  she  was  easj'  and  cheerful,  yet  she  had  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  gravity  in  all  her  behaviour,  which  became  her  situation 
exceedingly  well,  and  set  her  off  to  great  advantage.  She  is  of 
a  low  stature,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  well  enough  shaped. 
One  would  not  discern  by  her  conversation  that  she  had  spent 
all  her  former  days  in  the  Highlands ;  for  she  talks  English  (or 
rather  Scots)  easily,  and  not  at  all  through  the  Earse  tone.  She 
has  a  sweet  voice,  and  sings  well ;  and  no  lady,  Edinburgh-bred, 
can  acquit  herself  better  at  the  tea-table  than  what  she  did  when 
in  Leith  Road.  Her  wise  conduct  in  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
scenes  that  can  happen  in  life,  her  fortitude  and  good  sense,  are 
memorable  instances  of  the  strength  of  a  female  mind,  even  in 
those  years  that  are  tender  and  inexperienced." 

The  Bridgewater  left  Leith  Road  on  the  7th  of  November, 
and  carried  her  straightway  to  London,  where  she  was  kept  in 
a  not  less  honourable  captivity  in  the  house  of  a  private  family 
till  the  passing  of  the  act  of  indemnity  in  July  1747,  when  she 
was  discharged  without  being  asked  a  single  question.  The 
ministers,  we  may  well  believe,  had  found  that  to  carry  further 
the  prosecution  of  a  woman  whose  guilt  consisted  only  in  the 
performance  of  one  of  the  most  generous  of  actions,  would  not 
conduce   to   their  popularity.*      Her   story   had   by   this   time 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  Geor?e 
III.,  did  not  scruple  to  avow  his  admiration  of  Flora's  conduct.  His  consort 
having  one  day  expressed  some  disapprobation  of  her  interference  in  behalf 
of  "  the  pretender,"  the  prince,  whose  heart  was  better  than  his  head,  said, 
"  Let  me  not  liear  you  speak  thus  again,  madam.  If  you  had  been  in  the 
same  circumstances,  I  hope  in  God  you  would  have  acted  as  she  did  ! " 
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excited  not  less  interest  in  the  metropolis  than  it  had  done  in 
Scotland.  Being-  received  after  her  liberation  into  the  house 
of  the  dowager  Lady  Primrose  of  Dunnipace,  she  was  there 
visited  by  crowds  of  the  fashionable  world,  who  paid  her  such 
homage  as  would  have  turned  the  heads  of  ninety-nine  of  a 
hundi-ed  women  of  any  age,  country,  or  condition.  It  is  said 
that  the  street  in  which  Lady  Primrose  lived  was  sometimes 
completely  filled  with  the  carriages  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
visiting  the  person  called  the  Pretender's  Deliverer.  On  the 
mind  of  Flora  these  flatteries  produced  no  effect  but  that  of 
surprise  :  she  had  only,  she  said,  performed  an  act  of  common 
humanity,  and  she  had  never  thought  of  it  in  any  other  light 
till  she  found  the  world  making  so  much  ado  about  it.  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  £1500  was 
raised  for  her  in  London. 

Soon  after  returning  to  her  own  country,  she  was  married 
(November  6,  1750)  to  Mr  Alexander  IMacdonald,  son  of  the 
worthy  Kingsburgh,  and  who  in  time  succeeded  to  that  pro- 
perty. Thus  Flora  became  the  lady  of  the  mansion  in  which 
the  prince  had  been  entertained ;  and  there  she  bore  a  large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  As  memorials  of  her  singular 
adventure,  she  preserved  a  half  of  the  sheet  in  which  the  prince 
had  slept  in  that  house,  intending  that  it  should  be  her  shroud ; 
and  also  a  portrait  of  Charles,  which  he  had  sent  to  her  afta- 
his  safe  arrival  in  France.  When  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Boswell,  visited  Skye  in  1773,  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  at  Kingsburgh,  and  had  the  pleasure  (for 
so  it  was  to  him)  of  sleeping  in  the  bed  which  had  accommodated 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  :  he  remarked  that  he  had  had  no  ambi- 
tious thoughts  in  it.  In  his  well-known  book  respecting  this 
journey,  he  introduces  the  maiden  name  of  his  hostess,  which 
he  says  is  one  "  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and,  if 
courage  and  lidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with  honour."  He 
adds,  "  she  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soft  features,  gentle 
manners,  and  elegant  presence" — a  picture  the  more  remark- 
able, when  it  is  recollected  that  she  was  now  fifty-three  years 
of  age. 

Soon  after  this  period,  under  the  influence  of  the  passion  for 
emigration  which  was  then  raging  in  the  Highlands,  Kings- 
burgh and  his  amiable  partner  went  to  North  Carolina,  where 
they  purchased  and  settled  upon  an  estate.  She  carried  with 
her  the  sheet  in  which  the  prince  had  slept,  determined  that  it 
should  serve  the  purpose  which  she  contemplated,  wherever  it 
might  please  Providence  to  end  her  days.  But  this  event  was 
not  to  take  place  in  America.  Her  husband  had  scarcely  settled 
there  when  the  war  of  independence  broke  out.  On  that  occasion 
the  Highlanders  showed  the  same  faithful  attachment  to  the 
government  (being  now  reconciled  to  it  by  mild  treatment) 
which  thev  had  formei'lv  manifested  for  the  house  of  Stuart. 
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Mr  Macdonald,  being'  loyally  disposed,  was  imprisoned  by  the 
discontented  colonists  as  a  dangerous  person ;  but  he  was  soon 
after  liberated.  He  then  became  an  officer  in  a  loyal  corps  called 
the  North  Carolina  Highlanders,  and  he  and  his  lady  passed 
through  many  strange  adventures.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  contest,  abandoning  all  hopes  of  a  comfortable  settlement  in 
America,  they  determined  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic,  Flora  met  with  the  last  of  her  adven- 
tures. The  vessel  being  attacked  by  a  French  ship  of  war, 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  leave  her  husband  on  deck,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  bustle  she  was  thrown  down  and  had  her  arm 
broken.  She  only  remarked,  that  she  had  now  suffered  a  little 
for  both  the  house  of  Stuart  and  the  house  of  Hanover. 

She  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Skye,  and  at  her  death, 
which  took  place  March  5,  1790,  when  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  seventy,  was  actually  buried  in  the  shroud  which  she 
had  so  strangely  selected  for  that  purpose  in  her  youth,  and 
carried  with  her  through  so  many  adventures  and  migrations. 
Her  grave  may  be  seen  in  the  Kingsburgh  mausoleum,  in  the 
parish  churchyard  of  Kilmuir ;  but  a  stone  which  was  laid  by 
her  youngest  son  upon  her  grave,  being  accidentally  broken, 
has  been  carried  off  in  pieces  by  wandering  tourists.  Flora 
Macdonald  retained  to  the  last  that  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
character  which  has  procured  her  so  much  historical  distinction. 
Her  husband,  who  survived  her  a  few  yeare,  died  on  the  half- 
pay  list  as  a  British  officer  ;  and  no  fewer  than  five  of  her  sons 
served  their  king  in  a  military  capacity.  Charles,  the  eldest 
son,  was  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Rangers.  He  was  a  most 
accomplished  man.  The  late  Lord  Macdonald,  on  seeing  him 
lowered  into  the  grave,  said,  "  There  lies  the  most  finished 
gentleman  of  my  family  and  name."  Alexander,  the  second 
son,  was  also  an  officer :  he  was  lost  at  sea.  The  third  son, 
Ranald,  was  a  captain  of  marines,  of  high  professional  cha- 
racter, and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  his  appearance. 
James,  the  fourth  son,  served  in  Tarlton's  British  Legion,  and 
was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  The  last  surviving  son 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Macdonald,  who  long  resided  at 
Exeter,  and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  The  engrav- 
ing prefixed  to  this  sketch  is  taken  from  a  portrait  of  Flora, 
which  was  originally  in  his  possession,  and  which  he  approved 
of  as  a  likeness.  There  were,  moreover,  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  I\Irs  Major  Macleod  of  Lochbay,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
died  within  the  last  few  years. 


Such  is  an  authentic  history  of  the  heroic  and  amiable  Flora 
Macdonald.     Like  all  incidents  equally  romantic,  the  aid  she 
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extended  to  the  prince,  wliich  unquestionably  saved  liini  from 
captivity  and  a  violent  death,  has  <>;iven  ri.se  to  various  poetical 
etmsions.  One  of  the  most  pleasing:  of  these  pieces,  from  the  pen 
of  James  Hog-g-,  narrating',  however,  an  incident  as  well  as 
sentiments  purely  imaginarj',  and  entitled  "  Flora  IMacdonald's 
Lament,"  may  here  be  appended : — 

Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  so  green, 

And  down  by  the  Corrie  that  sings  to  the  sea, 
Tlie  bonnie  young  Flora  sat  sighing  her  lane, 

Tlie  dew  on  her  plaid  and  the  tear  in  her  c'e. 
She  looked  at  a  boat  with  the  breezes  that  swung 

Away  on  the  wave  like  a  bird  of  the  main  ; 
And  aye  as  it  lessened,  she  sighed  and  she  sung, 

Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again  ! 
Pareweel  to  my  hero,  tlie  gallant  and  young ! 

Fareweel  to  the  lad  I  shall  ne'er  see  again ! 

The  moorcock  that  craws  on  tlie  brow  of  Ben  Connal, 

He  kens  o'  his  bed  in  a  sweet  mossy  hame  ; 
Tlie  eagle  that  soars  on  the  cliffs  of  C'lanronald, 

Unawed  and  unhunted  his  eyrie  can  claim : 
Tlie  solan  can  sleep  on  his  shelve  of  tlie  shore, 

The  cormorant  roost  on  his  rock  of  the  sea. 
But  oh  !  there  is  one  whose  hard  fate  I  deplore. 

Nor  house,  ha',  nor  hame,  in  his  country  ha-s  he. 
Tlie  confliet  is  past,  and  our  name  is  no  more  ; 

There's  nought  left  but  sorrow  for  Scotland  and  me ! 


SIR    STAMFORD    RAFFLES    AND 
THE    SPICE    ISLANDS. 

HE  continent  of  Asia,  as 
may  be  observed  on  look- 
ing at  a  map,  terminates 
on  tlie  south  in  three  pen- 
insula; projected  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  ^ — one  being- 
Arabia,  the  second  Hin- 
dostan  or  India,  and  the 
third  Siam ;  this  last  being- 
longer  and  narrower  than 
the  others,  and  ending  in 
a  projection  called  Malaya, 
near  the  extremity  of  which 
is  the  settlement  of  Ma- 
lacca. Carrying  our  eye 
across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  obser%'e  that  off  the 
southern  point  of  IMalaya 
there  are  numerous  islands 
":^=='  of  larger  and  smaller  dimen- 
:  •,!,,:    ,  _.     ..  lil'      sions:   the  sea  for  hundreds 


of  miles  is  studded  with  them,  and  group  after  group  stretches 
across  the  ocean  almost  to  the  northern  shores  of  AustraUa.     As 
these  islands  he  in  an  easterly  direction   from    India,  they  are 
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sometimes  styled  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  at  other  times 
the  Spice  Islands,  because  their  chief"  produce,  or  at  least  articles 
of  export,  are  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg's,  ging'er,  and  other  spices. 
The  principal  of  these  fine  islands  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Timor,  and  the  Moluccas — the  latter  being'  more  strictly 
called  the  Spice  Islands  by  geographers ;  but  all  are  equally 
entitled  to  be  classed  under  this  distinctive  appellation.  To  the 
north  of  Borneo,  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  lies  an  additional  group  of 
islands,  the  Philippines ;  but  of  these  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
speak. 

Travellers  -who  have  visited  the  Spice  Islands  describe  some  of 
them  as  a  kind  of  earthly  paradise.  Lying'  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  their  climate  is  excessively  hot,  but  they  are  daily  fanned 
by  sea  breezes,  which  temper  their  heated  atmosphere ;  from  their 
mountains  flow  streams  of  pure  water ;  their  valleys  are  green 
and  picturesque ;  and  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegetation  is  beyond 
anything-  that  the  natives  of  northern  Europe  can  imagine.  In 
their  thick  groves  swarm  parrots  and  other  birds  of  the  g^ayest 
plumage ;  monkeys  of  various  species  are  seen  skipping-  from 
rock  to  rock,  or  darting  in  and  out  among-  the  bushes ;  and  wild 
beasts  and  snakes  live  in  their  thickets  and  jung-les.  The  native 
inhabitants,  whose  wants  are  easily  supplied,  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  cultivating  their  fields,  or 
reclining-  under  awnings,  or  beneath  the  moi'e  delicious  shade  of 
the  nutmeg  trees. 

Inhabited  chiefly  by  an  aboriginal  Malay  race,  some  of  the 
islands  are  still  under  the  government  of  native  chiefs  or  sultans ; 
but  most  of  them  have  been,  in  whole  or  part,  appropriated  by 
European  powers.  The  Portuguese,  being  the  first  navigators  who 
reached  this  part  of  the  world  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  acquired  large  possessions  not  only  in  India  but  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Dutch,  animated  by  a  vigorous  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise, 
dispossessed  the  Portuguese,  and  gained  the  ascendency  in  Java 
and  other  islands,  finally  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of 
Dutch  colonies — a  change  of  masters  which  we  shall  immediately 
see  brought  no  advantage  to  the  unfortunate  natives.  The 
object  of  the  Dutch  in  getting  possession  of  these  remote  Asiatic 
islands  was  to  procure  spices,  wherewith  to  supply  the  general 
market  of  Europe ;  and  as  this  was  long  an  exceedingly  profit- 
able trade,  no  pains  were  spared  to  keep  the  Spice  Islands  as  a 
kind  of  preserve  for  the  special  benefit  of  Holland. 

We  have  two  reasons  for  introducing  these  islands  and  their 
history  to  our  readers — the  first  is,  to  show  how  selfishness  in 
trade,  like  selfishness  in  everything  else,  is  weakness  and  loss, 
and  how  benevolence  is  power  and  gain ;  the  second  is,  to  point 
out,  by  way  of  example,  how  much  may  be  done  to  remedy  the 
greatest  grievances,  and  produce  national  happiness,  by  the 
efforts  of  one  enlightened  and  generously-disposed  mind.  In  the 
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performance  of  this  task,  ve  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  bio- 
graphically  one  of  the  few  g-reat  statesmen  whom  Eng-land  has 
within  the  last  half  century  had  the  good  fortune  to  produce — 
Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 


For  convenience  we  begin  with  an  account  of  Java,  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  the  Spice  Islands.  Java  is  separated  from 
Borneo  on  the  north  by  a  channel  called  the  Java  Sea,  and  on 
the  north-west  from  Sumatra  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The 
island  is  upwards  of  650  miles  long,  and  from  60  to  130  miles 
broad ;  its  whole  area  being  about  equal  to  that  of  England.  Its 
surface  is  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  valley ;  its  soil  is 
of  the  richest  possible  nature,  and  yields  in  abundance  coflee, 
susrar,  rice,  pepper,  nutmegs,  and  ginger. 

Java  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  branch  of  the  Malay 
race  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that 
period  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Javanese  increased  in  conse- 
quence and  opulence,  and  acquired  a  civilisation  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese  ;  evidences  of  which  exist  in 
the  traditions  of  the  natives,  in  their  literature,  and  in  numerous 
architectural  remains  scattered  over  the  island.  Mahommedan- 
ism  latterly  found  its  way  into  Java,  and  became  mingled  with 
the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  Buddhism  and  Hindooism,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  religions  of  the  people.  The  Portuguese 
settled  in  the  island  in  1511 ;  the  English  also  established  them- 
selves in  it  in  1602;  but  ultimately  the  Dutch  dispossessed  both, 
and  became  the  only  European  power.  They  continued  to 
enjoy  this  sway  undisturbed  till  the  year  1811,  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years. 

Any  one  who  visited  the  island  in  1811,  would  have  found  it 
generally  in  a  more  barbarous  condition  than  it  was  five  hundred 
years  before.  It  was  divided  into  three  sections  : — 1.  The  Dutch 
possessions,  properly  so  called,  meaning  that  part  in  which  the 
Dutch  power  was  absolute ;  2.  The  kingdom  of  the  Susuhiinan, 
or  hereditary  Javanese  emperor ;  and,  3.  The  territories  of  the 
Sultan,  another  native  prince.  The  last  two  sections,  however, 
were  not  really  independent — they  were  subordinate  or  tributary 
to  the  Dutch.  At  this  period  the  entire  population  amounted  to 
about  five  millions,  consisting  of  Dutch,  Javanese,  foreigners, 
and  slaves. 

The  Dutch  inhabited  principally  the  provinces  of  Jacatra 
and  Bantam  in  the  west,  and  the  northern  line  of  coast  as  far 
as  the  small  island  of  Madura.  Here  they  had  built  nume- 
rous towns  and  villages,  the  two  largest  being  the  city  of 
Batavia,  the  population  of  which  at  one  time  exceeded  160,000, 
and  the  city  of  Suraba^^a,  with  a  population  of  about  80,000. 
Firmly  fixed  in  their  possessions,  and  supported  by  a  military  and 
naval  force,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  had  but  one  object  in  view, 
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and  that  was  to  monopolise  the  whole  trade,  internal  and  exter- 
nal, of  Java  and  that  of  the  adjacent  islands  owning  their  autho- 
rity. In  Europe,  no  people  had  strugf^led  so  heroically  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  as  the  Dutch;  in  India,  no  people  acted 
with  g-reater  selfishness  and  tyranny.  Their  whole  policy  was  a 
violation  of  justice  and  decency.  Determined  to  monopolise  the 
whole  East  India  trade,  they  were  guilty  of  an  immense  amount 
of  bloodshed  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  every  semblance  of  a 
colony  in  their  neig'hbourhood  belonging  to  any  other  nation, 
and  likely  therefore  to  deprive  them  of  a  share  of  the  spice-trade. 
Not  only"  so,  but  in  order  to  derive  a  greater  profit  from  the  sale 
of  the  nutmegs  and  cloves  which  they  exported  from  the  Moluccas, 
they  hired  the  natives  to  extirpate  the  plants  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  group  except  Banda  and  Amboyna,  the  two  of  whose  per- 
manent possession  they  were  most  secure.  The  same  miserable 
and  blighting  spirit  of  monopoly  presided  over  their  government 
of  Java.  In  a  part  of  the  Dutch  section  of  the  island,  the  province 
of  Jacatra,  in  which  the  city  of  Batavia  is  situated,  the  Dutch 
authorities  governed  the  population  directly  and  immediately ; 
in  the  rest  of  the  section,  namely,  the  province  of  Bantam  and 
the  line  of  territory  along  the  northern  coast  to  the  Straits  of 
Madura,  they  employed  native  Javanese  chiefs  as  their  subordi- 
nate governors,  with  various  titles.  In  both,  the  system  of 
government  was  nearly  alike.  In  the  Dutch  portion,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  i)roduce  of  their  lands  to 
government  at  a  fixed  price ;  in  the  other,  the  native  regents  of 
the  various  districts,  besides  paying  a  large  tribute  on  their  own 
account,  were  obliged  to  collect  the  whole  produce  of  their  dis- 
tricts, and  hand  it  over  as  before  to  the  authorities  at  a  fixed 
price.  Thus,  over  all  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Java,  the  govern- 
ment had  a  monopoly  of  the  produce,  including  the  food  of  the 
population.  Receiving  the  grain,  the  coffee,  and  the  pepper  from 
the  growers  at  very  low  prices,  they  stored  them  up,  and  then 
sold  them  back  again  to  the  people  themselves  at  an  exceedingly 
high  charge,  reserving  the  surplus  quantity  for  exportation. 
Thus,  a  person  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the  government  the  pepper 
which  he  had  produced  at  twopence  a  pound,  and  then  to  pur- 
chase back  part  of  it  for  his  own  use  at  a  shilling  a  pound. 
These  arrangements  were  felt  as  a  sore  grievance  by  the  poor 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  especially  in  those  portions  of  the  island 
which  were  nominally  under  a  native  regent ;  for  there,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  Dutch  government,  they  had  to  sub- 
mit to  the  exactions  of  a  subordinate.  The  king  of  Bantam,  for 
example,  handed  over  every  year  to  the  Dutch  government  the 
produce  of  his  province,  amounting  to  nearly  six  millions  of 
pounds  of  pepper,  at  twopence  a  pound  ;  but  instead  of  paying  his 
subjects  so  much  as  twopence  a  pound  for  it,  he  paid  them  say 
only  three-halfpence  a  pound,  reserving  the  additional  halfpenny 
to  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  and  to  constitute  a  revenue  foi* 
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himself.  A  system  of  finance  more  confused,  wasteful,  and  un- 
enlig'htened,  cannot  be  conceived  ;  and  a  similar  spirit  of  tyranny 
and  monopoly  characterised  all  the  other  branches  of  g'overn- 
irient  procedure. 

The  native  Javanese  were  spread  all  over  the  island,  part  of 
them,  as  has  been  said,  inhabiting'  the  Dutch  territory,  and 
living-  under  the  Dutch  government,  the  rest  inhabiting  the 
comparatively  independent  territories  ruled  over  by  the  two 
native  sovereig'ns,  the  susuhunan  or  emperor,  and  the  sultan. 
These  two  sovereigns  were  not,  like  the  king  of  Bantam,  or  the 
regents  of  other  districts  in  the  Dutch  possessions,  mere  revenue 
officers  of  the  Dutch  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  enjoyed  a  des- 
potic dignity  within  their  own  kingdoms,  and  the  only  formal 
token  of  their  connexion  with  the  Dutch  was  their  consenting 
annually  to  sell  to  them  a  certain  quantity  of  their  produce  at 
a  fixed  price.  This  distinction,  however,  did  not  pix)duce  any 
great  difference  in  habits  or  character  between  the  Javanese 
of  the  interior  and  the  Javanese  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  so 
that  the  same  description  will  suit  both.  The  Javanese  are 
described  as  a  people  generally  shorter  in  stature  than  the  Euro- 
peans, but  robust  and  well  made,  with  a  round  face,  high  fore- 
head, small  dark  eyes  like  those  of  the  Tartars,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, scarcely  any  beard,  and  lank  black  hair.  The  general 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  placid  and  thoughtful ;  the  com- 
plexion is  rather  of  a  yellow  than  of  a  copper  hue,  the  standard 
of  beauty  in  this  respect  being  a  gold  colour.  The  Javanese  are 
sagacious  and  docile,  generally  listless  in  their  appearance,  but 
susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  impressions,  and  cajjable  of  being 
roused  to  the  wildest  displays  of  passion.  They  possess  a  lite- 
rature consisting  principally  of  native  songs  and  romances,  and 
translations  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  The  language  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  its  structure,  and  remarkably  rich  in 
synonymous  words ;  and  the  Javanese  written  character  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  known.  The  natives  have  also 
a  rude  kind  of  drama ;  and  they  delight  in  games  of  chance. 
The  only  kind  of  manufacture  for  which  the  people  are  cele- 
brated is  working  in  gold.  They  show,  however,  considerable 
skill  in  ship -building,  and  in  agriculture  they  are  eminently 
proficient,  every  Javanese  regarding  the  soil  as  the  grand  source 
of  prosperity  and  wealth,  not  only  to  the  province  as  a  whole, 
but  to  himself  individually. 

Of  foreign  settlers  in  the  island,  there  were,  and  continue  to 
be,  about  200,000,  consisting  of  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Chiiiese. 
The  Chinese,  forming  the  larger  proportion,  are  an  active  money- 
making  class,  carrying  on  various  profitable  branches  of  trade, 
and  often  contriving  to  enrich  themselves  by  renting  and  sub- 
letting land  at  greatly  increased  rates.  They,  however,  do  not 
settle  permanently ;  after  a  residence  of  a  few  years,  they  return 
to  their  own  country  with  the  small  fortunes  they  have  acquired. 
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The  remaining-  class  of  the  population  of  Java  is  that  of  slaves, 
of  whom,  in  1811,  there  were  about  30,000,  the  importation  of 
these  unfortunate  being-s  having  been  at  the  rate  of  a  few  thou- 
sands annually.  Tliese  slaves  were  broug-ht  from  various  islands  in 
the  great  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  greater  number,  however, 
from  the  small  island  of  Poulo  Nyas,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  the  large  island  of  Celebes,  adjacent  to  Borneo.  The  slaves 
consist  partly  of  debtors  and  criminals,  surrendered  by  the  laws  of 
their  respective  islands,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  of  persons  who 
have  been  kidnapped  and  carried  away.  The  Nyas  slaves  are 
highly  valued  throughout  the  East;  and  as  many  as  1500  used  to 
be  exported  from  that  small  island  every  year,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  carried  to  Batavia.  In  this  short  voyage,  it  was 
calculated  that  one-fourth  generally  died ;  and  in  such  dread  do 
the  natives  of  Nyas  hold  slavery,  that  instances  are  known  in 
which,  when  a  party  of  kidnappers  had  surrounded  a  house,  the 
father,  rather  than  surrender,  has  killed  himself  and  his  children. 
The  most  ingenious  and  industrious  of  the  slaves  in  Java,  how- 
ever, are  those  from  the  island  of  Celebes,  known  by  the  name 
of  Bugghese  or  Macassars.  These  Macassars  are  a  brave  and 
civilised  race,  the  wreck  of  a  people  once  nearly  as  powerful  in 
the  Archipelago  as  the  Javanese.  They  have  a  literatui'e  of 
their  own,  and  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  Batavian  ladies  is 
to  hear  their  Macassar  slaves  recite  their  native  ballads  and 
romances.  One  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  Chinese  employ 
their  Macassar  slaves,  is  in  the  collection  of  those  Chinese  dain- 
ties, the  edible  birds'  nests,  which  are  more  abundant  in  Java 
than  anywhere  else. 

We  have  thus  presented  a  general  sketch  of  Java  and  its  con- 
dition previous  to  the  year  1811,  much,  however,  being  applicable 
to  the  island  in  the  present  day :  a  new  turn  took  place  in  its 
affairs  in  the  above  year ;  but  before  describing  the  chang-es 
which  were  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  person  by  whom  they  were  suggested  and  carried 
into  execution. 

Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  was  born  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  5th  of  July  1781.  His  father  was  a  captain  in 
the  West  India  trade.  Returning  with  his  mother  to  England, 
he  was  placed  in  a  boarding-school  at  Hammersmith,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  was  all  the 
formal  education  he  ever  received.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  this 
comparatively  friendless  youth  entered  the  East  India  House  in 
the  capacity  of  an  extra  clerk ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  his 
zeal  and  good  behaviour,  obtained  a  permanent  situation  in  this 
great  establishment,  so  celebrated  for  having  reared  and  employed 
in  its  service  a  vast  number  of  men  eminent  for  their  abilities. 
While  employed  in  the  India  House,  Mr  Raffles  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  which 
he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account:  in  particular,  it  was  at 
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this  time  that  he  first  g-ave  proofs  of  the  facility  with  which  he 
could  learn  ditferent  languag-es.  In  1805  the  court  of  directors 
resolved  to  found  a  new  settlement  at  Penang-,  or  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Malacca,  concei^dng  that  it  would 
be  an  advantageous  trading-  post ;  and  at  this  time  Mr  Raffles's 
qualitications  were  so  well  known,  that  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretaiy  to  the  estabhshment.  During  the  voyage  out,  he 
acquired  the  Malay  language  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  able  to  enter 
at  once  on  the  important  duties  of  his  office ;  and  the  chief  secre- 
tary, J\Ir  Pearson,  falling  ill,  the  entire  labour  of  arranging  the 
forms  of  the  new  government,  as  well  as  of  compiling  all  public 
documents,  devolved  on  him.  Such  an  accumulation  of  work 
was  too  severe  for  his  constitution ;  and  in  1808  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Malacca  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  his  shattered  health.  It  was  during  this  visit  to 
Malacca  that  Mr  Raffles  first  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
ser^ang  and  joining  with  the  varied  population  congregated  from 
all  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  distant  countries  of 
Asia ;  from  Java,  AmbojTia,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  Borneo, 
Papua,  Cochin  China,  China  Proper,  &c.  With  many  he  con- 
versed personally,  with  others  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
preters. To  this  early  habit,  which  he  always  retained,  of 
associating  with  the  natives,  and  admitting  them  to  intimate 
and  social  intercourse,  may  be  attributed  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence which  he  obtained  over  them,  and  the  respect  with  which 
they  always  received  his  advice  and  opinions.  It  was  at  this 
period  also  that  'Mr  Raffles  formed  an  acquaintanceship  with 
Mr  Marsden  and  the  enthusiastic  and  lamented  Leyden;  and 
in  company  with  these  two  Orientalists,  commenced  his  elabo- 
rate reseairhes  into  the  histoiy,  the  laws,  and  the  literature 
of  the  Hindoo  and  Malay  races.  We  find  him  also  displaying 
that  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
zoology,  for  which  he  was  all  his  life  distinguished,  and  which 
has  earned  him  a  high  rank  among  naturalists,  as  well  as  among 
statesmen  and  Oriental  scholars. 

Lord  Minto,  at  the  time  governor-general  of  India,  had  con- 
ceived so  favourable  an  opinion  of  Mr  Raffles,  that  he  became 
anxious  to  discover  a  field  worthy  of  his  abilities.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  a  visit  he  made  to  Calcutta  in  1809,  his  lordship  spoke 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  taking  possession  of  the 
Moluccas,  or  smaller  Spice  Islands,  whereupon  Mr  Raffles  at 
once  drew  his  attention  to  Java,  as  much  preferable.  The  idea 
was  instantly  caught  at  by  his  lordship,  and  plans  for  its  capture 
were  forthwith  devised. 

The  scheme  hinted  at  by  Mr  Raffles  marked  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  character.  It  was  to  capture  Java,  and  render  it 
a  British  possession.  Nor  was  such  a  project  considered  any 
violation  of  justice.  In  1806  the  French  had  overrun  Holland, 
and  in  1810  added  it,  as  well  as  its  chief  foreign  possessions,  to  the 
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empire  of  France.  Java,  therefore,  was  now  no  long'er  a  Dutch 
but  a  French  colony.  As  England  was  at  war  with  France,  it 
was  considered  by  Lord  Minto  and  Mr  Raffles  that  there  could 
not  be  a  more  splendid  achievement  than  to  wrest  so  fine  an 
island  from  Napoleon,  and  add  it  to  the  British  crown.  Indeed 
the  conquest  of  Java  seemed  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  its  posses- 
sion would  give  the  French  almost  the  sovereignty  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  enable  them  materially  to  affect  the  prosperity 
of  our  eastern  trade,  and  the  stability  of  our  eastern  possessions. 
In  short,  the  invasion  of  Java  was  resolved  upon.  But  the  enter- 
prise was  one  not  to  be  attempted  rashly ;  in  the  meantime, 
therefore,  the  design  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  Mr  Raffles 
was  despatched  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  expedition,  taking' 
up  his  residence  at  jNIalacca  with  the  title  of  "  agent  to  the 
governor-general,  with  the  Malay  states." 

Having,  after  much  careful  investigation,  learned  which  would 
form  the  safest  and  most  practicable  route  to  Java,  ]\Ir  Raffles 
communicated  all  proper  infoi-mation  to  Lord  Minto,  who  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  a  powerful  naval  force  on  the  expedition. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  upwards  of  ninety  sail,  left  Malacca  on  the 
18th  of  June  1811,  and  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  anchored  off 
Batavia.  In  the  course  of  a  mouth,  the  British  troops  effected 
the  conquest  of  the  island;  and  on  the  16th  of  September  Lord 
Minto  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  general  features  of 
its  future  government  as  a  British  territory'.  In  his  letter  to  the 
government  in  England,  Lord  Minto  announced  the  capture  of 
Java  in  the  following  terms  : — "  An  empire  which  for  two  cen- 
turies has  contributed  greatly  to  the  power,  prosperity,  and 
grandeur  of  one  of  the  principal  and  most  respected  states  in 
Europe,  has  been  thus  wrested  from  the  short  occupation  of  the 
French  government,  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown, 
and  converted  from  a  seat  of  hostile  machination  and  commercial 
competition,  into  an  augmentation  of  British  power  and  pro- 
sperity." 

In  thus  annexing  Java  to  our  East  Indian  possessions.  Lord 
Minto  took  a  bolder  step  than  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  disposed  altogether  to  sanction  at  first. 
When  he  had  announced  to  them  his  intention  to  attack  Java, 
the  scheme  met  their  decided  approbation  ;  but  instead  of  agi'ee- 
ing  with  Lord  Minto  in  his  desire  to  convert  Java  into  a  British 
possession,  all  that  they  meditated  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch 
from  the  island,  and  its  restoration  to  the  native  Javanese.  This 
they  thought  would  be  sufficient;  and  to  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  various  islands  in  the  Archipelago, 
their  intention  may  appear  very  reasonable  and  philanthropic. 
But  Lord  Minto  saw  that  the  mere  expulsion  of  the  Dutch 
from  the  island  would  be  unavailing  unless  some  strong  and 
benevolent  power  were  to  come  after  them,  and  take  charge  of 
a  country  which  they  had  so  wretchedly  misgoverned.     To  leave 
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the  Javanese  to  govern  themselves,  woukl  be  to  throw  back  the 
island  into  hopeless  war  and  confusion.  Possessed  of  all  those 
qualities  which  would  constitute  them  g'ood  and  obedient  sub- 
jects, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Javanese,  after  submitting- 
to  Dutch  rule  for  200  years,  could  have  preserved  any  notions 
of  their  own  ancient  government,  much  less  that  they  could  set 
up  a  new  one.  Accordingly,  Lord  IMinto  determined  to  annex 
the  island  to  the  British  territory,  and  give  it  some  experience 
of  rational  government.  In  so  doing",  he  was  incurring  the  re- 
sponsibility of  exceeding  his  instructions ;  but  as  Lady  RafHes, 
in  the  biography  of  her  husband,  nobly  says,  "  No  man  is  fit  for 
high  station  anywhere  who  is  not  prepared  to  risk  even  more 
than  fame  or  fortune  at  the  call  of  judgment  and  conscience." 

Lord  Minto  immediately  appointed  Mr  Raffles  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  ;  and  after  a  stay  of  six 
weeks  in  the  island,  returned  to  Bengal,  leaving  the  new  g'overnor 
to  commence  his  arduous  duties.  The  only  event  that  could  cast 
a  shade  of  sorrow  over  the  important  occasion  was  the  death  of 
Dr  Leyden,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Java,  and 
who  soon  fell  a  victim  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 

"  It  would  be  endless,"  says  Lady  Raffles,  "  to  notice  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  which  occurred  in  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  and  upright  administration  in  Java.  Not  only  was  the 
whole  system  previously  pursued  by  the  Dutch  to  be  subverted, 
but  an  entire  new  one  substituted,  as  pure  and  liberal  as  the  old 
one  was  vicious  and  contracted  ;  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished 
and  carried  into  effect  by  the  very  persons  who  had  so  long  fat- 
tened on  the  vices  of  the  former  policy."  Nor  were  the  difficulties 
of  Mr  Raffles  such  only  as  resulted  from  the  state  of  the  island, 
the  government  of  which  he  had  undertaken.  There  was  a  dis- 
heartening circumstance,  apart  from  the  condition  of  the  island 
itself,  under  which  most  men  would  have  either  refrained  from 
doing  anything,  or  at  least  acted  listlessly  and  carelesslj' — the 
prospect  of  the  British  possession  of  Java  being  only  of  short 
continuance.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Raffles  determined  that  in  the 
meanwhile  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  doing  his  dut}'',  and 
he  did  it  nobly. 

Mr  Raffles's  lirst  step  was  to  cause  to  be  prepared  a  complete 
body  of  statistics  relating  to  all  the  affairs  of  the  island ;  and  ob- 
taining this,  he  commenced  his  scheme  of  reform.  His  proposed 
alterations  were  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  a  reform  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  government;  and,  second,  a  reform  of  the  actual 
institutions  of  the  country,  wherever  it  appeared  necessary. 

The  general  spirit  of  the  Dutch  government,  as  has  been 
shown,  was  that  of  utter  selfishness — it  was  the  government  of  a 
band  of  robbers.  Java  was  retained  for  the  single  purpose  of 
yielding  a  revenue,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  comfort 
or  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  guiding  23rinciple  of  the  govern- 
ment introduced  by  Mr  Raffles  was  diametricallv  ojjposite — it 
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was  the  general  good  of  the  whole  pojmlation.  In  confonnity 
with  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Minto  before  his  departure  from 
the  island,  he  exhorted  the  people  "  to  consider  their  new  con- 
nexion with  England  as  founded  on  the  principles  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, and  to  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  ot  kindness  and  affection." 
He  studied  the  feelings  and  the  prejudices  of  all  classes  of  society, 
entering  into  the  most  cordial  and  familiar  intercourse  with  per- 
sons of  intelligence  and  influence,  whether  they  were  Dutch  or 
native  Javanese,  and  in  every  possible  way  tried  to  produce  a 
feeling  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  as  governor  than  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  He  permitted  the 
poorest  Javanese  to  have  free  access  to  his  presence ;  and  whatever 
measure  he  adopted,  or  regulation  he  found  it  necessary  to  pass, 
he  took  care  to  have  it  widely  published,  and  even  to  have  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  founded  made  known,  thus  addressing  as 
much  as  possible  the  natural  good  sense  of  the  natives.  One  reso- 
lution which  he  adopted  at  his  first  entrance  into  office  deliofhted 
and  gratified  the  Javanese  as  much  as  it  surprised  the  Dutch.  In 
travelling  through  the  island,  which  it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to 
do  frequently,  and  to  great  distances,  he  would  not  carry  arms, 
nor  suffer  himself  to  be  attended  by  any  escort,  and  he  enjoined 
his  staff  to  do  the  same.  At  first,  such  had  been  the  false  reports 
spread  by  the  Dutch  relative  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Javanese,  that  this  resolution  of  the  governor  was  considered 
foolhardy  and  Quixotic  ;  but  at  length  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
policy  became  evident.  Not  a  single  act  of  violence  occurred  in 
consequence  of  this  display  of  confidence ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
natives  regarded  it  as  a  compliment,  and  anticipated  the  highest 
things  from  a  governor  who  put  such  trust  in  their  quietness  and 
honesty.  "  Whilst  driving  along,"  says  a  visitor  to  Java  at  this 
time,  "in  an  open  carriage  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour 
through  the  gorgeous  forests  of  that  delicious  climate,  we  coidd 
scarcely  believe  that  we  were  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  Malays 
and  other  tribes,  falsely  proverbial  for  treachery  and  ferocity." 
Mr  RafHes  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  Java,  and  believed  that,  if  properly  treated,  there 
was  not  a  more  docile  or  more  easily  governed  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

To  detail  all  the  changes  which  Mr  Raffles  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  Java  during  the  five  years  of  his  residence  in 
the  island,  would  be  a  needless  task.  It  will  he  sufficient  to 
notice  the  three  principal  alterations — his  reform  of  the  revenue 
system,  his  establishment  of  a  better  system  of  police  and  public 
justice,  and  his  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
internal  management  which  the  Dutch  pursued.  Almost  the 
whole  territory  was  farmed  out  to  native  regents  or  officers,  who, 
besides  paying  a  small  rent  or  recognition  money  to  the  Dutch 
authorities,  handed  over  to  them  annually  the  whole  produce  of 
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their  respective  districts  at  a  fixed  government  price.  By  dis- 
posing of  this  produce,  either  by  exporting  it  or  by  selling  it  back 
again  to  the  Javanese  themselves,  the  Dutch  raised  a  revenue ; 
and  in  this  monopoly,  therefore,  consisted  the  sole  advantage 
derived  by  them  from  the  possession  of  Java.  The  Dutch 
themselves  had  begun  to  be  ashamed  of  this  system  of  colo- 
nial government,  and  had  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  a 
better  ;  but  none  of  these  attempts  succeeded,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Mr  Raffles  to  confer  on  Java  the  boon  of  a  well-devised  go- 
vernment. The  following  is  his  own  brief  and  distinct  account 
of  the  reform  which  he  effected.  "  The  whole  system  of  native 
management  has  been  exploded,  and  the  mass  of  the  population 
are  now  no  longer  dependent  on  a  regent  or  other  chieftain,  but 
look  up  direct  to  the  European  power  which  protects  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lands  are  let,  generally  speaking,  to  the  heads 
of  villages,  as  this  description  ot  people  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
resident  superintending  farmers  of  the  estate.  In  so  extensive 
a  population,  there  will  naturally  require  to  be  some  deviations  in 
different  districts,  but  the  plan  of  village  rents  will  generally  pre- 
vail. After  the  experience  of  one  year,  leases  for  three  years  will 
be  granted  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  the  leases  may 
either  be  made  for  seven  or  for  ten  years,  or  the  land  granted  to 
the  actual  possessors  in  perpetuity.  You  will  thus  see  that  I  have 
had  the  happiness  to  release  several  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures 
from  a  state  of  bondage  and  arbitrary  oppression.  The  revenue 
of  government,  instead  of  being  wrung  by  the  grasping  hand  of 
an  unfeeling  farmer  from  the  savings  of  industry,  will  now  come 
into  the  treasuries  of  government  direct,  and  be  proportioned  to 
the  actual  capability  of  the  country." 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  this  system  adopted  by  Mr  Raffles 
a  little  more  fully.  In  the  first  place,  the  regents  or  native 
officers  who  had  been  intermediate  between  the  government 
and  the  mass  of  the  native  population,  and  who  had  shamefully 
ground  down  the  latter  in  order  to  make  large  profits  from 
their  situations,  were  completely  laid  aside,  receiving  an  allot- 
ment of  lands,  or  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  suitable  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  lucrative  office.  The  lands  thus  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government  were  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a 
number  of  small  proprietors,  who  were  generally  the  heads  of 
villages.  To  g'ive  an  idea  of  who  these  heads  of  villages  were, 
we  may  quote  Mr  Raffles's  own  description  of  a  Javanese  village. 
"  The  cottages  of  the  Javanese  are  never  insulated,  but  fonned 
into  villages  whose  population  extends  from  50  to  200  or  300 
inhabitants  ;  each  has  its  garden ;  and  this  spot  of  ground  sur- 
rounding his  simple  habitation  the  cottager  regards  as  his  pecu- 
liar patrimony,  and  cultivates  with  peculiar  care.  He  labours  to 
plant  and  to  rear  in  it  those  vegetables  that  may  be  most  useful 
to  his  family,  and  those  shrubs  and  trees  which  may  at  once 
yield  him  their  fruit  and  their  shade.     The  cottages,   or  the 
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assemblage  of  huts  that  compose  the  village,  become  thus  com- 
pletely screened  from  the  raj's  of  a  scorching'  sun,  and  are  so 
buried  amid  the  foliage  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  that  at  a  small 
distance  no  appearance  of  a  human  dwelling-  can  be  discovered ; 
and  the  residence  of  a  numerous  society  appears  only  a  verdant 
grave,  or  a  clump  of  evergreens.  Every  village  forms  a  com- 
munity in  itself,  each  having  its  officers,  its  priest,  and  its  temple." 
It  was  generally,  then,  to  the  native  heads  of  such  villages,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  various  titles  of  Petingi,  Bakal,  or  Surah,  that 
the  lands  were  let  out  by  government  according  to  the  system 
introduced  by  Mr  Raffles.  In  some  cases,  however,  and  parti- 
cularly in  those  districts  where  the  Chinese  had  planted  them- 
selves most  thickly,  it  was  necessary  to  depart  from  this  regula- 
tion, and  let  the  land  to  others.  The  land  was  let  on  short  leases. 
It  was  indeed  proposed  to  sell  the  lands  entirely,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  heads  of  villages  into  permanent  landlords  instead  of  govern- 
ment tenants  ;  but  Lord  Minto  seems  to  have  disapproved  of  this 
plan  of  permanent  sale,  and  therefore  that  of  short  leases  alone 
was  practised.  The  amount  of  rent  was  lixed  as  equitably  as 
possible  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case,  two-fifths  of  the  average  annual  rice  produce  of  the  soil 
being  about  the  usual  rate.  This  rent  being  duly  paid,  the  heads 
of  villages  or  other  government  tenants  were  at  liberty  to  dispose 
of  the  produce  of  their  respective  farms  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  at  any  price  they  could  obtain  in  the  mai'ket,  the  govern- 
ment laying-  no  claim  to  any  exclusive  right  of  pui'chase.  In 
order,  however,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  Mr 
Raffles  anticipated  might  become  an  important  article  of  export 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  government  engaged  to  receive 
any  surplus  quantity  of  that  commodity  from  the  growers  at  a 
reasonable  and  fixed  rate,  when  a  hig-her  price  could  not  be 
obtained  for  it  in  the  market';  thus  at  least  securing  the  coffee 
growers  against  loss.  Under  the  old  system,  besides  claiming  a 
monopoly  of  the  produce,  the  government  had  a  right  of  vassal- 
age or  feudal  service  over  the  native  regents,  and,  through  them, 
over  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  that  is,  the  government  had  a  right 
to  make  the  natives  labour,  without  wages,  on  roads  and  other 
public  works.  This  feudal  exaction,  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
that  can  be  imagined,  and  one  under  which  France  g-roaned 
before  the  Revolution,  Mr  Raffles  at  once  abolished.  If  the  heads 
of  villages  paid  their  rent  regularly,  they  were  considered  as 
having  discharged  all  their  obligations  to  government ;  and 
whatever  labour  government  might  require,  it  was  to  pay  for  at 
the  ordinary  market  rate  of  wages. 

A  change  like  this  could  not  fail  at  once  to  create  a  hearty 
spirit  of  contentment  and  industry.  "  All  is  altered  now,"  we 
may  imagine  one  of  these  heads  of  villages  or  government  tenants 
saying;  "  I  have  no  long-er  to  sell  all  my  rice,  my  coffee,  and  my 
pepper,  to  a  greedy  government  for  a  wretched  pittance,  hardly 
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ono\ig:li  to  remunerate  me  for  my  toil.  All  that  I  have  to  do  is 
to  pay  my  rent  to  g-overnment ;  and  then  I  have  all  my  rice, 
my  coffee,  and  my  pepper  to  do  as  I  please  with.  All  that  I 
raise  above  what  pays  my  rent  and  other  expenses  is  clear 
profit."  In  order  to  provide  farther  ag-ainst  the  practice  of  any 
extortion  by  these  government  tenants  upon  their  inferiors  or 
sub-tenants  (which,  however,  was  not  likely  to  happen,  the  greater 
part  of  the  government  tenants,  namelj'-,  the  heads  of  villages, 
having  a  natural  bond  connecting  them  in  feeling  and  interest 
with  their  inferiors),  a  superintendence  was  exercised  by  govern- 
ment over  the  mode  in  which  the  lands  were  sub-let  to  the  minor 
tenants.  Thus,  down  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  the  beneficial 
influence  of  the  change  of  system  extended  ;  and  every  man 
began  to  feel  that  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  energy  would 
not,  as  formerly,  be  swallowed  up  by  the  insatiable  maw  of 
government,  but  would  be  reallj'  and  truly  his  own. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  not  merely  to  allow  the  natives 
to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proprietors  of  the  produce  of  their 
industry,  but  also  to  open  up  the  channels  of  commerce,  so  that 
they  might  bring  that  produce  to  a  profitable  market.  It  would 
have  been  of  no  use  for  g'overnment  to  have  given  up  its  claim 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  produce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  kept 
up  those  restrictions  which  would  have  prevented  the  growers 
from  finding  any  other  market  for  it,  so  that  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  government  and  say,  "  Rather  than  have 
our  rice  rot  on  our  hands,  we  will  give  you  it  at  your  own  price," 
thus  actually  restoring  the  monopoly.  Accordingly,  as  a  part 
of  the  system  of  Mr  Raffles,  all  the  tolls  and  internal  imposts  of 
the  island,  which  operated  as  checks  to  internal  traffic,  were  abo- 
lished; all  the  ports  of  the  island,  without  exception,  were  thrown 
open ;  almost  all  the  export  duties  were  abrogated ;  the  import 
duties  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point ;  and  no  descrip- 
tion of  goods  was  excluded  from  the  island.  Free  trade,  in 
short,  in  a  sense  almost  as  wide  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  it, 
was  realised ;  the  only  cost  incurred  in  the  transmission  of  g'oods 
from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another,  or  from  the  island  itself 
to  other  parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  being  the  cost  of 
carriage.  This  change  must  have  been  agreeable  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  except  perhaps  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  been 
the  great  farmers  of  taxes  under  the  old  system,  and  who  were 
of  course  obliged  now  to  betake  themselves  to  some  other  course 
of  industr}'. 

Mr  Raffles  effected  as  important  a  change  in  the  department 
of  justice  as  he  had  in  the  department  of  revenue.  Under  the 
Dutch  government,  the  natives  had  been  subject  to  laws  utterly 
averse  from  their  natural  feelings  and  superstitions,  and  with 
which  also  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  The  Dutch  laws 
were  doubtless  good,  but,  as  applied  without  modification  to  the 
native  Javanese,  they  gave  rise  to  the  most  tyrannical  and  unjust 
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decisions,  especially  as  the  juries  consisted  exclusively  of  Euro- 
peans. Mr  Raffles  reversed  all  this.  "  By  means  of  the  num- 
berless inquiries  he  had  instituted  all  over  the  island,"  says  a 
writer  who  speaks  from  local  knowledg'e,  "  and  particularly  by 
his  own  personal  investigations,  he  discovered  that  the  Javanese 
possessed,  from  time  immemorial,  amongst  themselves,  a  system 
of  police  as  well  as  of  jurisprudence,  which,  if  not  precisely 
squaring  in  all  points  with  our  notions  of  such  things,  it  was 
fair  to  infer  were  more  or  less  suited  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  island.  Strangely  enough,  the  Dutch  were  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  many  of  these  native  institutions,  though 
some  of  them  were  never  entirely  extinguished  during  the  two 
centuries  of  their  administration.  Mr  Raffles,  however,  at  once 
saw  how  important  it  would  be  to  enlist  the  prejudices  and 
established  habits  of  the  natives  in  his  cause,  and,  by  giving  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  local  usages  which  the  natives  were 
already  in  possession  of,  to  attach,  as  it  were,  as  many  ready- 
made  wheels  to  the  machinery  of  his  government."  While,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  into  his  administration  as  many  of  the  native 
Javanese  forms  as  possible,  he  did  not  do  so  indiscriminately ; 
but  wherever  he  found  any  native  custom  or  regulation  which 
was  inconsistent  with  his  own  notions  of  justice,  he  changed  or 
modified  it  so  as  to  make  it  suit.  The  deposed  Javanese  rajahs 
or  regents  he  turned  to  good  account,  by  availing  himself  of 
their  services  in  the  department  of  police ;  and  the  dignity  which 
he  thus  assigned  to  them,  together  with  the  lands  and  money 
which  they  received  in  lieu  of  their  regencies,  was  considered  by 
most  of  them  as  more  than  a  compensation  for  what  they  had 
lost.  By  a  very  simple  expedient,  Mr  Raffles  provided  for  the 
prompt  administration  of  justice  in  the  island.  "  One  member 
of  each  of  the  courts  of  justice  was  appointed  a  judge  of  circuit, 
to  be  present  in  each  of  the  residencies  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months,  and  as  much  oftener  as  was  found  necessary.  The 
formalities  of  the  Roman  law  employed  by  the  Dutch  were 
avoided.  A  native  jury,  consisting  of  an  intelligent  foreman 
and  four  others,  decided  upon  the  facts  ;  the  law  was  then  taken 
down  and  expounded  by  the  native  law  officers  ;  and  the  sen- 
tence, with  the  opinion  of  the  judge  of  circuit  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Dutch  and  colonial  law  in  the  cases,  was  forwarded 
for  the  modification  of  the  lieutenant-governor."  At  the  same 
time  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  acquaint  the  natives  with 
the  details  of  the  system.  The  regulations  were  translated  into 
the  Malayan  and  all  the  other  languages  spoken  in  Java,  and 
published  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  third  great  reform  accomplished  by  Mr  Raffles  was  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  its  attendant  practice,  piracy. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  but  very  scanty  information  on  this 
point :  it  would  appear,  indeed,  that,  in  abolishing  the  iniquitous 
traffic  in  slaves,  Mr  Raffles  did  not  meet  with  so  much  difficulty 
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as  mig-ht  have  been  expected.  The  following'  notice  on  the  sub- 
ject occurs  in  Lady  RafHes's  life  of  her  husband  : — ^"  Mr  Raffles 
was  anxious  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  freedom  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  varied  populations  under  his  charge ;  and  as  the 
British  parliament  had  at  this  time  passed  an  act  which  declared 
the  slave  trade  to  be  felony,  he  established  it  as  a  colonial  law ; 
and  it  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  since  it  cannot  be  repealed 
without  express  authority  from  the  mother  country.  The  lead- 
ing inhabitants  possessing  slaves  concurred  with  him  in  his 
efforts  to  abolish  this  dreadful  evil  throughout  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions ;  and  the  whole  of  the  slaves  in  the  island  were  regis- 
tered according  to  the  forms  of  the  West  India  islands,  with  the 
view  of  giving  them  their  liberty.  The  Bengal  authorities, 
however,  refused  their  sanction ;  because,  as  they  alleged,  it  had 
not  been  determined  whether  the  government  of  Java  was  to  be 
permanently  administei-ed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  or  by 
the  East  India  Company." 

The  highest  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  changes  of  which 
we  have  just  given  an  account  is  the  fact,  that  while  all  classes 
of  society  were  contented  with  the  administration  of  Mr  RalHes, 
and  the  native  Javanese  adored  his  name,  the  revenue  derived 
by  the  government  itself  was  eight  times  as  large  as  it  had  been 
under  the  Dutch.  The  highest  revenue  ever  raised  by  the  Dutch 
in  Java  was  four  millions  of  rupees,  or  half  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling  in  a  year ;  whereas  before  Mr  Raffles  left  Java,  the 
revenue  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  rupees,  or  nearly  four 
millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

Unfortunately,  this  course  of  reform,  which  was  renovating  the 
island  of  Java,  and  raising  it  to  prosperity  greater  than  it  had 
ever  experienced  before,  was  arrested  by  an  event  which  the 
governor  had  from  the  first  anticipated.  Looking  forward  to 
the  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Dutch,  Mr  Raffles  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Minto,  dated  July  2,  1814. 
"  If  I  were  to  believe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Javanese  were  ever 
again  to  be  ruled  on  the  former  principles  of  government,  I 
should  indeed  quit  Java  with  a  heavy  heart;  but  a  brighter 
prospect  is,  I  hope,  before  them.  Holland  is  not  only  re- 
established, but,  I  hope,  renovated :  her  prince  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  best  of  all  schools — adversity  ;  and  I  will  hope  the 
people  of  Java  will  be  as  happy,  if  not  happier,  under  the  Dutch 
as  under  the  English.  Mr  IMuntinghe  has  often  reminded 
nie,  that  when  conversing  with  your  lordship  on  the  judicial 
regulations,  you  observed  it  was  not  certain  whether  England 
would  retain  permanent  possessions  in  Java;  but  in  the  mean- 
time let  r(S  do  as  much  good  as  we  can.  This  we  have  done,  and 
whatever  change  may  take  place,  the  recollection  can  never  be 
unpleasing." 

In  the  beginning  of  1816,  Mr  Raffles,  after  five  years'  residence 
in  Java,  was  relieved  of  the  government,  and  Mr  Tindal  came 
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out  to  succeed  liim.  The  intelligence  of  his  departure  caused 
demonstrations  of  lively  regu-et  by  the  natives  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans. On  the  morning'  of  his  embarkation,  the  roads  of  Batavia 
were  filled  with  boats,  crowded  with  people  of  various  nations, 
all  anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  within  their  power 
to  one  whose  services  they  so  highly  appreciated.  On  reaching 
the  vessel,  he  found  the  decks  filled  with  offerings  of  every  de- 
scription— fruit,  flowers,  poultry,  whatever  they  thought  would 
promote  his  comfort  on  the  voyage.  When  the  order  was  given 
to  weigh  anchor,  there  was  a  universal  scene  of  distress ;  the 
people  felt  that  they  were  losing  for  ever  the  great  man  who 
had  so  nobly  regenerated  their  countiy,  and  been  their  common 
benefactor. 

The  new  governor  of  Java  had  scarcely  time  to  enter  on  his 
duties ;  for,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  congress  of  European 
powers,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  restored  Java  to  the 
Dutch.*  Had  the  times  been  less  exciting,  it  is  probable  that, 
before  surrendering  Java  to  its  former  owners,  some  precautions 
would  have  been  adopted  relative  to  the  government  and  trade 
of  the  island.  No  such  precautions  were  adopted.  Java  was 
unconditionally  restored.  In  one  day  all  the  splendid  reforms 
of  Mr  Raffles  were  laid  in  ruins.  Delivered  up  to  the  Dutch 
authorities,  they  remorselessly  went  back  to  the  old  oixler  of 
things — a  rigorous  and  grasping  monopoly  in  trade,  and  a 
tyranny  which  recognised  no  principle  of  humanity  or  justice. 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  rapidly-improving  Javanese  in 
being  thus  delivered  up  to  their  old  oppressors,  may  be  more 
easily  conjectured  than  described.  They  gave  a  sullen  submis- 
sion, and  "the  island,"  observes  a  writer  in  1830,  "has  been 
nearly  one  scene  of  rebellion  and  bloodshed  ever  since  it  was 
given  to  the  Dutch." 


After  a  prosperous  voyage,  Mr  Raffles  reached  London  on  the 
16th  of  July  1816,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  after  arrival  was  to 
address  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
claiming  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  during  the  period  of  his 
administration  in  Java.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that 
this  inquiry  should  be  made,  because  he  had  reason  to  know 
that  the  court  did  not  entirely  approve  of  all  that  he  had 
done;  and  he  had  hoped  that  now  that  he  was  present  in 
Leadenhall  Street  to  defend  his  measures,  he  would  be  able  to 
represent  them  to  the  court  in  a  more  favourable  light.     The 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  smaller 
Spice  Islands,  which  remained  nominally  under  the  Dutch,  and  retained 
the  Dutch  flag,  although  for  a  number  of  years  there  was  in  reality  no 
Dutch  nation.  On  tlie  restoration  of  Java,  therefore,  the  possession  of 
these  islands,  which  had  been  unmolested  by  any  European  power,  was 
peacefully  resumed. 
J6 
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particular  cause  of  diiference  between  him  and  the  court  of 
directors  was  as  follows  : — While  in  Java,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  considerable  military  force,  and  also  to  discharge 
certain  debts  incurred  by  the  old  g-overnment;  and  for  these 
purposes  money  was  required.  As,  however,  the  island  itself 
could  not  at  first  supply  as  much  as  was  needed,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  repeated  drafts  on  the  company's  treasury  in  Bengal. 
As  these  drafts  were  made  at  a  time  when  the  Bengal  treasury 
was  low,  and  required  to  be  replenished  from  London,  the  court 
of  directors  began  to  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  Java,  and  to 
contemplate  its  abandonment.  These,  among  other  circum- 
stances, had  led  to  the  recall  of  Mr  Raffles.  Now,  however,  he 
hoped  to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  Java,  instead  of  being  a  burden  to 
the  company,  would  have  been  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  it 
was  with  this  view  that  he  petitioned  the  court  of  directors  for  a 
revision  of  his  administration.  The  court,  however,  saw  it  ex- 
pedient to  pronounce  no  decision,  farther  than  to  express  its 
conviction  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr  Raffles  had  "  sprvmg 
from  motives  perfectly  correct  and  laudable." 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  information  about 
Java,  Mr  Raffles  rapidly  prepared  and  published  a  history  of  the 
island,  which  was  published  in  May  1817,  and  which  is  a  monu- 
ment of  his  abilities  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  In  the 
same  year  IMr  Raffles  married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife  having 
died  a  short  time  before  he  left  Java.  About  the  same  time  also 
he  received  from  the  prince-reg'ent  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It 
is  a  proof  of  the  strong  and  affectionate  interest  he  took  in  Java, 
that  in  this  same  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  continent,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  the  king-  of  Hol- 
land respecting  the  future  government  of  the  island.  The  result 
of  this  interview  is  thus  communicated  by  Sir  Stamford  himself 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr  Marsden.  "  I  met  with  very  great 
attention  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  the  honour  to  dine  with 
the  king  last  Monday  :  they  were  very  communicative  regarding 
their  eastern  colonies ;  but  I  regret  to  say,  that  notwithstanding 
the  king  himself  and  his  leading  minister  seem  to  mean  well, 
they  have  too  great  a  hankering  after  profit,  and  immediate 
profit,  for  any  liberal  system  to  thrive  under  them.  The  king, 
while  he  admitted  all  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  culti- 
vation, and  assured  me  that  the  system  introduced  under  my 
administration  should  be  continued,  maintained  that  it  was 
essential  to  confine  the  trade,  and  to  make  such  regulations  as 
would  secure  it  and  its  profits  exclusively  to  the  mother  country. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sentiments  to  him  very 
freely,  and  as  he  took  them  in  good  part,  I  am  in  hopes  they  may 
have  some  weight." 

The  title  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bencoolen,  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  having  been  conferred  on  Sir  Stamford  by  the  court  of 
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directors,  "  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  the  favourable  sentiments  which 
the  court  entertained  of  his  merits  and  services,"  he  once  more 
set  sail  for  the  East  Indies,  there  to  renew,  although  in  a  diiferent 
spot,  his  career  of  active  benevolence.  He  arrived  at  Bencooleu 
on  the  22d  of  March  1818. 

Sumatra  belong's  to  the  same  group  of  islands  as  Java,  from 
which  it  is  separated  at  its  south-eastern  extremity  by  a  narrow 
strait.  Sumatra,  however,  is  considerably  the  larger,  being  more 
than  900  miles  long,  and  varying  from  140  to  210  miles  in 
breadth,  having  thus  an  area  larger  than  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  together.  But  though  larger,  Sumatra  is  not  so  impor- 
tant an  island  as  Java.  "  From  the  hand  of  God,"  says  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  in  a  letter  written  after  he  had  fonned  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  island,  "  Sumatra  has  received  perhaps 
higher  advantages  and  capabilities  than  Java  ;  but  no  two  coun- 
tries form  a  more  decided  contrast  in  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  them  by  man.  While  Sumatra  remains  in  a  great  part 
covered  with  its  primeval  forests,  and  exhibiting  but  scattered 
traces  of  human  industry,  Java  has  become  the  granary  and  the 
garden  of  the  East.  In  the  foi*mer  we  find  man  inactive,  sullen, 
and  partaking  of  the  gloom  of  the  forests,  while  in  the  latter  he 
is  active  and  cheerful."  One-half  of  the  large  island  of  Sumatra 
is  flat  and  level ;  the  other  is  mountainous ;  and  the  products  of 
these  two  parts  are  of  course  different,  although  the  principal  pro- 
ducts of  the  island  may  be  said  to  be  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  coffee, 
sago,  camphor,  various  spices,  and  innumerable  kinds  of  fruit. 
From  no  other  country  are  such  large  quantities  of  pepper  exported. 

Sumatra,  like  Java,  is  peopled  by  a  branch  of  the  Malay  race; 
the  inhabitants,  however,  receive  various  names,  according  to  the 
districts  which  they  occupy,  and  present  some  differences  of  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  physiognomy.  In  some  parts  of  the  island 
the  natives  exhibit  considerable  evidences  of  civilisation  ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  the  Sumatrans  are  far  inferior  people  to  the  Javanese. 
The  political  condition  of  Sumatra  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Java ;  that  is,  it  is  subject  partly  to  the  Dutch,  partly  to  inde- 
pendent native  princes.  Instead,  however,  of  there  being  only 
two  independent  native  states,  as  in  Java,  in  Sumatra  there  are 
five  such,  namely,  the  kingdoms  of  Acheen,  Siack,  Indragiri, 
lambie,  and  Battas,  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island. 
The  rest  of  the  island,  that  is,  the  southern  half,  constitutes  the 
Dutch  colony,  and  is  governed  for  the  most  part  by  native 
regents  of  the  different  districts  under  the  Dutch  authorities. 

In  1818,  the  only  part  of  Sumatra  which  was  not  included  in 
the  Dutch  colon}'',  or  in  the  native  territories  above  mentioned, 
was  Bencoolen,  a  small  district  in  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
extending  from  the  coast  a  number  of  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  belonging  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  of  this  district  that 
Sir  Stamford  Baffles  was  appointed  governor.  The  British 
settlement  of  Bencoolen,  or  Fort  Marlborough,  was  founded  in 
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1685  by  the  orders  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  conceived  it 
would  be  an  advanta<?eous  post  in  the  pepper  trade.  It  never, 
however,  answered  their  expectations.  Whether  owing  to  its 
natural  want  of  capabilities,  or  to  the  mismanag-eraent  of  those 
who  successively  took  charg-e  of  it,  or  to  both  of  these  causes, 
Bencoolen  proved  a  very  unprofitable  settlement.  The  cost  of 
maintaining"  the  establishment  amounted  to  little  less  than 
£100,000  a-year,  while  all  the  return  it  made  was  a  few  tons  of 
pepper.  In  1801,  the  establishment  was  reduced,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  introduce  a  more  economical  system  of  management 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bi'itish  resident,  Mr  Parr ;  but  the 
change  was  so  injudiciously  effected,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
population  was  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  natives 
became  so  infuriated  as  to  attack  the  government-house,  and 
murder  Mr  Parr.  Severe  measures  of  retaliation  were  adopted 
by  the  British,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste ;  the  ti'ees,  gardens,  and  houses  being  destroyed, 
and  the  cattle  almost  exterminated.  "  This,"  writes  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles  a  i'ew  days  after  his  arrival  at  Bencoolen,  "  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  Avretched  place  I  ever  beheld.  I 
cannot  convey  to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  state  of  ruin  and 
dilapidation  which  surrounds  me.  What  with  natural  impedi- 
ments, bad  government,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Providence 
which  we  have  recently  experienced  in  the  shape  of  repeated 
earthquakes,  we  have  scarcely  a  dwelling  in  which  to  lay  our 
heads,  or  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  The 
roads  are  impassable ;  the  highways  in  the  town  overrun  with 
rank  grass ;  the  government-house  a  den  of  ravenous  dogs  and 
polecats.  The  natives  say  that  Bencoolen  is  now  a  dead  land. 
In  truth,  I  could  never  have  conceived  anything  half  so  bad." 
Not  discouraged  with  this  dismal  prospect,  the  writer  proceeds — 
"  We  will  try  and  make  the  place  better ;  and  if  I  am  well  sup- 

?orted  from  home,  the  west  coast  may  yet  be  turned  to  account, 
'ou  must,  however,  be  prepared  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  emancipation  of  the  country  people  from  the  forced  cultiva- 
tion of  pepper,  the  discontinuing  of  the  gaming  and  cock-fight- 
ing farms,  and  a  thousand  other  practices  equally  disgrace- 
ful and  repugnant  to  the  British  character  and  government.  A 
complete  and  thorough  reform  is  indispensable,  and  reductions 
must  be  made  throughout." 

Paltry  as  was  the  appointment  of  Sir  Stamford  to  the  gover- 
norship of  Bencoolen  in  comparison  with  that  of  Java,  his  situa- 
tion was  not  by  any  means  unimportant,  for  it  imposed  on  him 
the  superintendence  of  the  adjoining  seas.  Along  with  Java, 
the  Dutch  had  recovered  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  of  which  during  the  alienation  of  Java  they  liad 
been  deprived.  There  was  every  probability,  therefore,  that  they 
would  renew  their  old  illiberal  policy  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
using  the  power  which  they  possessed  over  the  natives  of  the 
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various  islands  to  prevent  them  from  maintaining-  an  inter- 
course with  the  ships  of  other  nations  ;  and,  in  particular,  it 
•was  expected  that  they  would  renew  their  attempts  to  injure 
the  trade  of  the  British  in  these  remote  seas.  Tlie  only  stations 
which  the  English  retained  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  were 
Penang,  oif  the  western  coast  of  Malacca,  and  Bencoolen,  in 
Sumatra.  Of  course,  then,  these  two  settlements  derived  a 
peculiar  importance  from  such  a  consideration,  being,  as  it  were, 
watch-towers  from  which  the  Eng-lish  could  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  Dutch.  Bencoolen  especially  was  reg-arded  as  a 
valuable  station  in  this  point  of  view ;  and  among-  the  instruc- 
tions furnished  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  by  the  court  of  directors, 
before  leaving  Eng'land,  was  one  to  the  following  effect : — "  It  is 
hig-hly  desirable  that  the  court  of  directors  should  receive  early 
and  constant  information  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  European  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Americans,  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  court  therefore  desire  that  you  will 
direct  your  attention  to  the  object  of  reg-ularly  obtaining-  such  in- 
formation, and  that  you  will  transmit  the  same  to  them  by  every 
convenient  opportunity,  accompanied  by  such  observations  as  may 
occur  to  you,  whether  of  a  political  or  commercial  nature." 

Besides,  therefore,  his  particular  duties  as  g-overnor  of  Ben- 
coolen, Sir  Stamford  had  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  whole  Arclii- 
pelago,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  as  far  east  as  New  Guinea,  and 
conceive  himself  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  British 
interests  in  these  seas.  Let  us  first  attend  to  his  proceedings  in 
Bencoolen,  and  more  generally  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

In  some  respects,  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  Stamford  commenced 
his  reforms  at  Bencoolen  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  pi-e- 
sided  over  his  administration  in  Java.  "  He  devoted,"  says  Lady 
Raffles,  "  his  whole  time  on  his  first  arrival  to  the  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  settlement,  the  state  of  the  country  and 
people  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  European  inhabitants  and  the  native  chiefs  around 
him,  that  he  might  become  personally  acquainted  with  their 
habits  and  manners.  The  same  system  of  excluding  the  natives 
fi'om  the  society  of  Europeans  had  been  pursued  in  this  settle- 
ment as  in  most  other  parts  of  India.  Sir  Stamford  at  once 
broke  down  this  barrier,  and  opened  his  house  to  the  higher  class 
of  natives  on  all  occasions.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Sumatra,  he  had  some  of  them  present  during  the  hours 
of  social  intercourse.  The  result  of  this  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon.  The  chiefs  and  people  considered  him  as  their  best  friend 
and  adviser,  yielded  to  his  opinion  upon  all  occasions,  and  har- 
mony and  good-will  prevailed  throughout  the  settlement."  Yet 
Sir  Stamford  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  a  policy  in  Sumatra  in 
many  respects  totally  different  from  that  which  he  had  pursued 
in  Java.  "  I  have  found  in  the  Sumatrans,"  he  says,  "  a  very  dif- 
ferent people  from  the  inhabitants  of  Java :  they  are,  perhaps,  a 
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thousand  years  behind  them  in  civilisation,  and  consequently  re- 
quire a  very  ditierent  kind  of  g'overnment.  In  Java,  I  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  individual  rig'hts 
of  man — here  I  am  an  advocate  for  despotism.  The  strong-  arm 
of  power  is  necessary  to  bring  men  tog-ether,  and  to  concentrate 
them  in  societies,  and  there  is  a  certain  stage  in  which  despotic 
authority  seems  the  only  means  of  promoting  civilisation. 
Sumatra  is  in  a  great  measure  peopled  by  innumerable  petty 
tribes,  subject  to  no  general  government,  having  little  or  no  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  and  man  still  remains  inactive,  sullen, 
and  partaking  of  the  gloom  which  pervades  the  forests  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  No  European  power  seems  to  think  it  worth 
its  while  to  subdue  the  country  by  conquest,  which  would  be  the 
shortest  and  best  way  of  civilising  it ;  and  therefore  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  advance  of  feudal  authority.  This  once  estab- 
lished, and  government  being  once  firmly  introduced,  let  the 
people  be  enlightened,  and  the  energies  w'hich  will  then  be  called 
forth  in  regaining  a  portion  of  their  liberties  will  be  the  best 
pledge  of  their  future  character  as  a  nation."  What  a  healthy, 
practical  mind  w^e  see  manifested  in  such  sentiments  as  these. 
He  found  it  necessary  in  Java  to  abolish  all  remains  of  feudal 
power,  and  accordingly  he  abolished  them ;  in  Sumatra,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  found  it  necessary  to  strengthen  the  feudal 
tie,  and  accordingly  he  strengthened  it.  A  less  practical  man 
would  have  persisted  in  applj'ing  to  Sumatra  the  system  which 
lie  had  found  to  work  well  in  Java,  without  any  regard  to  the 
difference  of  the  two  countries. 

One  of  Sir  Stamford's  first  acts  in  Bencoolen  was  to  abolish 
slavery.  "  There  were  at  this  time  in  Bencoolen,"  says  Lady 
Ilaffles,  "  upwards  of  two  hundred  African  slaves,  most  of  them 
born  in  the  settlement,  who  were  the  children  of  slaves  originally 
purchased  by  the  East  India  Company :  they  were  considered 
indispensable  for  the  duties  of  the  place,  and  it  was  asserted  that 
they  were  happier  than  free  men.  They  were  employed  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  company's  ships,  and  other  hard  work. 
No  care  having  been  taken  of  their  morals,  many  of  them  were 
dissolute  and  depraved,  and  the  children  in  a  state  of  nature, 
vice,  and  wretchedness."  These  two  hundred  negroes  Sir  Stam- 
ford immediately  set  at  liberty.  Assembling  them  all  before  a 
meeting  of  the  native  chiefs,  he  explained  the  views  of  the  British 
government  with  reg-ard  to  the  abolition  generally,  and  granted 
to  each  negro,  man  and  woman,  a  certificate  declaring  him  or  her 
to  be  for  ever  free,  and  at  liberty  to  labour  for  wages  like  other 
free  persons.  The  negro  children  were  at  the  same  time  assembled 
at  the  government-house ;  and  as  a  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
judice existed  against  them.  Lady  Raffles  selected  one  of  them, 
"  a  httle  bright-eyed  girl  eight  years  old,  whom  she  put  under  the 
charge  of  a  European  nurse.     She  proved  a  most  docile,  affec- 
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tionate  little  attendant ;  and  Lady  Raffles,  on  leaving-  Sumatra, 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving^  her  a  dower  on  her  marriage." 

Another  class  of  unfortunate  persons  who  attracted  Sir  Stam- 
ford's benevolent  notice  were  the  convicts — criminals  who,  since 
the  year  1797,  had  been  transported  from  Bengal  to  Bencoolen. 
These  amounted  to  about  five  himdred  in  all  at  the  period  of  Sir 
Stamford's  an-ival  in  Bencoolen.  Sir  Stamford  thought  that 
something  might  be  done  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  men.  "  It 
is  desirable,"  he  said,  in  communicating  his  designs  to  the  court 
of  directors,  "  that  some  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in 
favour  of  those  who  show  the  disposition  to  redeem  their  cha- 
racter. I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  chief  authority 
being  vested  with  a  discretionary  power  of  freeing  such  men  as 
conduct  themselves  well  from  the  obligations  of  service,  and  per- 
mitting them  to  settle  in  the  place,  and  resume  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  those  transported 
have  any  desire  to  leave  the  country :  they  form  connexions  in 
the  place,  and  find  so  many  inducements  to  remain,  that  to  be 
sent  away  is  considered  by  most  a  severe  punishment.  I  propose 
to  divide  them  into  three  classes — the  first  class  to  be  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  court,  and  permitted  to  settle  on  lands 
secured  to  them  and  their  children ;  but  no  one  to  be  admitted  to 
this  class  until  he  has  been  resident  in  Bencoolen  three  years :  the 
second  class  to  be  employed  in  ordinaiy  labour :  the  third  class, 
or  men  of  abandoned  and  profligate  character,  to  be  kept  to  the 
harder  kinds  of  labour,  and  confined  at  night.  In  cases  of  parti- 
cular good  conduct,  a  prospect  may  be  held  out  of  emancipating 
deserving  convicts  from  further  obligation  of  services  on  condi- 
tion of  theii"  supporting  themselves,  and  not  quitting  the  settle- 
ment." These  measures  were  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  and 
with  great  success :  a  large  body  of  persons,  till  now  degraded, 
soon  became  useful  labourers  and  happy  members  of  society. 

These  changes  Sir  Stamford  was  able  to  effect  directly  by  the 
exercise  of  his  own  authority  as  lieutenant-governor.  Certain 
other  important  reforms  which  he  effected  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  concerned  the  native  Sumatrans  more  particularly,  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  only  by  means  of  the  native  chiefs.  Having 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  kindness,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  co-operation.  All  former  treaties  between  the 
British  president  in  Bencoolen  and  the  native  chiefs  were  an- 
nulled, and  a  new  agreement  entered  into,  whereby  authority 
was  given  to  the  company  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  settle- 
ment according  to  justice  and  good  policy.  The  cultivation  of 
pepper,  which  had  hitherto  been  compulsory  on  the  natives,  was 
now  declared  optional :  they  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate 
either  pepper  or  any  other  kind  of  produce  which  they  might 
prefer,  and  which  their  lands  might  be  capable  of  growing ;  Sir 
Stamford  having  too  strong  a  faith  in  the  principle  of  demand 
and  supply,  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  a  proper  quantity  of 
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pepper  would  continue  to  be  cultivated  even  after  liberty  had 
been  g-iven  to  cultivate  anything'  else.  Sir  Stamford  also  abo- 
lished all  the  gambling-  establishments  in  Bencoolen,  from  which 
hitherto  the  government  had  derived  a  considerable  revenue. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Sumatrans, 
as  of  all  the  other  Malays,  is  their  love  for  gaming  ;  and  in  Ben- 
coolen the  propensity  had  grown  so  strong,  as  to  occupy  half  the 
time  of  the  natives,  deteriorate  their  character,  and  diminish  the 
prosperity  of  the  settlement.  The  abolition  by  Sir  Stamford 
Kafties  of  all  public  gaming-houses,  accompanied  as  it  judiciously 
was  by  the  abolition  of  the  compulsory  cultivation  of  pepper, 
produced  an  immediate  and  sensible  effect :  the  time  which  the 
Sumatrans  formerly  consumed  in  gaming  of  various  kinds,  they 
now  applied  to  better  purpose,  feelino^  that  their  industiy  was 
at  their  own  disposal.  Since  the  murder  of  Mr  Parr,  the  native 
inhabitants  had  been  subjected  to  various  marks  of  disgrace,  such 
as  being  prohibited  from  wearing  the  crees  and  other  weapons 
in  the  town  of  Marlborough ;  but  all  these  regulations  were 
rescinded  by  Sir  Stamford,  as  having  nothing  but  an  injurious 
effect.  At  the  same  time  he  dismissed  the  body-guard  which 
used  to  attend  the  person  of  the  British  resident  at  Bencoolen, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  military  force.  The  natives  were  highly 
gratiiied  by  these  tokens  of  confidence,  and  did  their  best  to 
show  that  the  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Bencoolen,  during  which  he  was 
engaged  in  effecting  the  above-mentioned  reforms,  Su*  Stamford 
set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  with  a  view 
to  extend  his  acquaintance  with  the  Sumatrans,  their  customs, 
religions,  and  character,  as  well  as  to  gratify  his  enthusiasm 
as  a  naturalist.  The  route  which  he  attempted  was  considered 
impracticable  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  island,  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  and  reaching  Palembang  on  the  opposite  coast. 
He  also  penetrated  northward,  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
natives  wherever  he  went,  and  acquiring  an  immense  store  of  new 
and  valuable  information.  The  description  he  has  given  of  these 
journeys  imparts  a  striking  idea  of  his  adventurous  spirit  and  love 
of  scientific  pursuit.  Ascending  mountains,  crossing  rivers,  and 
penetrating  forests,  the  party  were  often  startled  by  the  approach 
of  elephants  and  other  unwelcome  visitors.  On  one  occasion,  in 
passing  through  a  forest,  they  were  much  annoyed  with  leeches, 
which  got  into  their  boots  and  covered  their  legs  with  blood. 
The  most  important  botanic  discovery  made  throughout  the 
journey  was  that  of  the  Hafflesia,  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  flower  in  the  world.  It  measiu-ed  across, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  petals,  rather  more  than  a  yard ;  the 
nectarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as  deep,  and  was  estimated 
to  contain  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water ;  the  weight  of  the  whole 
was  fifteen  pounds.  In  alluding  to  this  magnificent  plant.  Sir 
Stamford  observes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  "There 
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is  nothing  more  striking'  in  the  Malayan  forests  than  the  gran- 
deur of  the  vegetation.  The  magnitude  of  the  flowers,  creepers, 
and  trees,  contrasts  strangely  Avith  the  stunted,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  pigmy  vegetation  of  England.  Compared  with  our  fruit 
trees,  your  largest  oak  is  a  mere  dwarf.  Here  we  have  creepers 
and  vines  entwining  larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for 
more  than  a  hundred  feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man's  body, 
and  many  much  thicker;  the  trees  seldom  under  100,  and  gene- 
rally 160  to  200  feet  in  height." 

In  most  of  his  excursions,  Sir  Stamford  was  accompanied  by 
Lady  Raffles,  who  entered  warmly  into  his  pursuits,  and  delig'hted 
in  exploring  the  romantic  coasts  of  the  Spice  Islands.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  observes  this  accomplished  lady  in  one  of  her  letters, 
"  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  sailing  through  this  beau- 
tiful and  unparalleled  Archipelago,  in  which  every  attraction  of 
nature  is  combined.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  the  lightness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  constant  succession  of  the  most  picturesque 
lake  scenery ;  islands  of  every  shape  and  size  clustered  to^-ether ; 
moinitains  of  the  most  fanciful  forms  crowned  wath  verdure  to 
their  summit ;  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  extending  to  the 
very  edg-e  of  the  water ;  little  native  boats  with  only  one  person 
in  them,  continually  darting  out  from  the  deep  shade  which  con- 
cealed them,  looking  like  so  many  cockle-shells  wafted  about  by 
the  wind.  Altogether  it  is  a  scene  of  enchantment  deserving  a 
poet's  pen  to  describe  its  beauties." 

Returning  from  these  excursions,  Sir  Stamford  occupied  his 
time  in  the  improvement  of  Bencoolen,  the  consolidation  of  his 
government,  and  the  pursuit  of  science ;  the  latter  object  being 
aided  by  a  regular  establishment  of  naturalists  and  draughtsmen. 
Most  unfortunately,  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  was  exposed  to  much 
annoyance  from  the  Dutch,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of  thwart- 
ing his  policy.  "  Prepared  as  I  was,"  he  writes,  "  for  the 
jealousy  and  assumption  of  the  Dutch  commissioners  in  the  East, 
I  have  found  myself  surprised  by  the  unreserved  avowal  they 
have  made  of  their  principles,  their  steady  determination  to  lower 
the  British  character  in  the  ej^es  of  the  natives,  and  the  measures 
they  have  already  adopted  towards  the  annihilation  of  our  com- 
merce, and  of  our  intercourse  with  the  native  traders  through- 
out the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Not  satisfied  Avith  shutting  the 
eastern  ports  against  our  shipping",  and  prohibiting  the  natives 
from  commercial  intercourse  with  the  English,  they  have  de- 
spatched commissioners  to  every  spot  in  the  Archipelago  where 
it  is  probable  we  might  attempt  to  form  settlements,  or  where  the 
independence  of  the  native  chiefs  affords  anything  like  a  free 
port  to  our  shipping-."  In  these  circumstances.  Sir  Stamford  was 
exceedingly  anxious  that  some  new  settlement  should  be  esta- 
blished in  a  more  convenient  situation  than  either  Penang  or 
Bencoolen,  in  which  new  settlement  some  accredited  British 
authority  might  be  at  hand  to  afford  protection  to  the  British 
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shipping  and  trade.  He  thought  that  the  most  advantageous 
situation  for  such  an  estabhshment  would  be  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
if  it  were  practicable  to  found  one  there.  And  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that,  in  fixing  on  such  a  situation,  he  is  affectionately  revert- 
ing to  the  island  which  of  all  others  was  dearest  to  his  recollec- 
tion— Java.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "not  to  foresee  that 
unless  the  Dutch  adopt  a  very  different  policy  from  that  which 
they  are  now  pursuing,  Java  must  eventually  either  become  in- 
dependent of  European  authority,  or  on  some  future  occasion  of 
hostilities  again  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  English.  The 
seeds  of  independence  have  been  too  generally  sown,  and  the 
principles  of  the  British  administration  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
eradicated  by  a  despotic  order.  In  such  an  event,  calculating  on 
the  bare  possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence,  we  shall  feel  the  advantage  of  the  measures  I  have  now 
suggested." 

Full  of  these  ideas,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  determined  to  proceed 
to  Bengal,  to  have  a  personal  conference  with  Lord  Moira,  now 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  governor-general  of  India.  ^Vhen  he 
arrived  at  Calcutta,  such  was  the  effect  of  almost  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  marquis,  and  so  high  had  his  character  risen  since 
his  retirement  from  the  government  of  Java,  that  although  the 
marquis  had  pre\'iously  condemned  his  policy,  he  now  became 
his  sincere  friend,  and  acknowledged  his  past  services  in  very 
flattering  terms.  Although  Sir  Stamford  did  not  succeed  in 
gaining  over  the  governor  and  the  council  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  views,  he  roused  them  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to 
resist  the  Dutch  in  the  Archipelago.  "  All  he  asked,"  he  said, 
"  was  permission  to  anchor  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  hoist  the 
English  flag,  at  the  mouth  either  of  the  Straits  of  ^Malacca  or  of 
Sunda,  and  the  trade  of  England  would  be  secured,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Dutch  broken."  The  Straits  of  Sunda,  we  have  seen, 
was  the  position  he  would  have  preferred  ;  but  as  there  were  in- 
surmountable objections  to  it,  Sincapore  was  conclusively  fixed 
upon  as  the  site  of  the  projected  settlement. 

Sir  Stamford  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  duty 
of  founding  the  new  settlement.  Attempts  were  made  at  Penang 
to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  so  arduous  a  task.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  accomplish  the  duty  intrusted  to  him,  he 
proceeded  in  person  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  in  ten  days 
after  leaving  Penang,  that  is,  on  the  29th  of  February  1819,  the 
British  flag  was  waving  in  the  breeze  at  Sincapore. 

SINGAPORE. 

Sincapore,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Singapore,  is  an 
island  measuring  twenty -seven  miles  in  length  by  eleven  in 
breadth,  situated  off  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Siam 
or  Malacca.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  and  its  interior  is  gene- 
rally laid  out  in  plantations  and  gardens.      The  value  of  the 
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island  consists  in  its  commanding-  the  Straits  of  Malacca  — 
the  g^reat  channel  of  trade  and  communication  between  India, 
China,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  A  more  splendid  g'eog'raphical 
position  could  not  have  been  chosen  for  a  mercantile  city  and 
depot.  The  passage  between  it  and  China  can  be  made  by  a 
trading  vessel  in  six  days ;  and  the  same  time,  in  the  favourable 
monsoon,  will  suffice  for  the  passag'e  between  it  and  Batavia, 
Borneo,  or  Penang.  The  following-  is  Sir  Stamford's  opinion  of 
it,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  three  months.  "  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  everj-thing  is  going  on  well  here.  It  bids  fair 
to  be  the  next  port  to  Calcutta.  You  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  station  in  the  East ;  and  as  far 
as  naval  superiority  and  commercial  interests  are  concerned,  of 
much  higher  value  than  whole  continents  of  territory." 

After  residing  for  a  short  time  at  Sincapore,  and  seeing  the 
foundations  of  the  colony  fairly  laid.  Sir  Stamford  returned  to 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  to  which  we  shall  follow  him.  Eager 
in  his  desires  for  improvement,  he  had  on  his  first  arrival  in 
Bencoolen,  in  181S,  planted  a  garden  in  a  spot  which  was  bare 
and  desolate.  On  now  reaching  the  same  scene,  all  was  magni- 
ficent vegetation,  and  he  found  his  house  embosomed  in  rich 
foliage.  The  casuarina  trees  had  grown  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet ;  and  as  the  carriage  approached  the  house,  it  drove 
through  a  shrubbery  of  nutmeg,  clove,  cocoa,  and  cassia  trees. 
Of  all  these,  the  nutmeg  is  the  most  beautiful;  it  spreads  its 
branches  in  a  Mide  circle,  bearing  fruit  in  profusion,  and  the 
fruit  itself  is  the  loveliest  in  the  world ;  the  shell  or  outside 
covering  is  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  resembling  a  peach ;  when 
this  bursts,  the  dark  nut  appears  encircled  and  chequered  with 
mace  of  the  brightest  crimson,  which,  when  contrasted  with 
the  deep  emerald  green  of  the  leaves,  forms  a  picture  most 
grateful  to  the  eye.  But,  what  was  of  more  consequence, 
society  was  improving  and  flourishing  as  well  as  vegetation, 
eleven  months  having  been  sufficient  to  make  the  change  in 
it  visible  too.  Sir  Stamford,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  few  reforms  at  the  outset :  he  was  possessed  with 
the  true  reforming  and  philanthropic  spirit :  he  felt  uneasy  in 
the  presence  of  whatever  was  wrong,  and  gave  himself  no  rest 
till  he  had  rectified  it.  Some  of  his  farther  schemes  and  inten- 
tions are  detailed  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Wilberforce  written  at  this 
period.  Convinced,  however,  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  any  people  for  whose  good  one 
proposes  to  legislate,  he  had  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  society  in  Sumatra,  into  the  root  and  origin  of 
all  those  strange  practices  which  he  intended  to  abolish.  One 
of  his  schemes  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Sumatrans  was  tlie 
foundation  of  national  schools,  and  in  this  he  had  so  far  succeeded; 
another,  and  one  of  gigantic  importance,  was  the  foundation  of  a 
Malayan  university,  a  native  college — 1st,  for  the  education  of 
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the  hig-her  classes  of  natives  of  the  whole  Malayan  Ai-chipelag'o  ; 
2d,  for  the  instruction  of  the  company's  servants  in  the  native 
languages ;  and  3d,  for  the  general  interests  and  advancement 
of  Oriental  literature.  The  site  proper  for  such  an  institution 
appeared  to  be  Sincapore ;  and  accordingly  Sir  Stamford  drew  up 
an  elaborate  minute  on  the  subject,  which  he  sent  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  We  wish  we  could  quote  some  passages  from  this 
noble  document ;  but  we  can  afford  room  only  for  the  concluding 
sentences,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  true  statesmanlike  philan- 
thropy. "If  commerce  brings  wealth  to  our  shores,  it  is  the 
spirit  of  literature  and  philanthropy  which  teaches  us  how  to 
employ  it  for  the  noblest  purposes.  It  is  this  that  has  made 
Britain  go  forth  among  the  nations,  strong  in  her  native  might, 
to  dispense  blessings  to  all  around  her.  If  the  time  shall  come 
when  her  empire  shall  have  passed  away,  these  monuments  of  her 
virtue  shall  endure  when  her  triumphs  are  but  an  empty  name. 
Let  it  still  be  the  boast  of  Britain  to  write  her  name  in  characters 
of  lig'ht ;  let  her  not  be  remembered  as  the  tempest  whose  course 
was  desolation,  but  as  the  gale  of  spring  reviving  the  slumbering 
seeds  of  mind,  and  calling  them  to  life  from  the  winter  of  igno- 
rance and  oppression.  Let  the  sun  of  Britain  arise  on  these 
islands,  not  to  wither  and  scorch  them  in  its  fierceness,  but  Uke 
that  of  her  own  genial  skies,  whose  mild  and  benignant  influence 
is  hailed  and  blessed  by  all  who  feel  its  beams." 

In  the  end  of  1819,  Sir  Stamford  paid  another  visit  to  Calcutta. 
His  views  had  by  this  time  taken  shape ;  and  his  object  was  to 
suggest  the  consolidation  of  the  various  British  settlements  in 
the  Archipelago — Penang,  Bencoolen,  Sincapore,  with  any  others 
which  might  yet  be  added — into  one  government,  subordinate  to 
the  supreme  government  of  India.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  appointment  of  Sir  Stamford  Raflles  to  be  gover- 
nor under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  measiu'es  of  infinite  advantage ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  home 
authorities  was  adverse  to  the  proposal.  Sir  Stamford  therefore 
returned  to  Sumatra.  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  philanthropy 
disappointed  of  one  object  than  it  fastened  on  another.  The 
island  of  Poulo  Nyas  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  tract  as  a  place  supplying  slaves  to  Java.  The  island  is 
within  sight  of  Sumatra,  and  contained  in  1820  a  population  of 
230,000  souls,  on  a  surface  of  1500  square  miles.  Without  having 
had  any  communication  with  civilised  nations,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nyas  had  made  considerable  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life. 
Sir  Stamford's  benevolent  eye  had  singled  out  this  island  for  one 
of  his  wise  experiments,  and  his  efforts  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  native  chiefs  unreservedly  to  become  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  Immediately  directing  his  energies  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  he  succeeded  in  convincing  the  chiefs  of  its 
iniquity  and  inexpediency,  and  thus  in  almost  entirely  abolishing 
it — a  measure  which,  however,  was  labour  spent  in  vain;  for 
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shortly  afterwards,  Sumatra  coming'  entirely  into  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch,  the  slave  traffic  with  Poulo  Nyas  was  resumed. 

Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  Raffles  hegan  now  to  look  forward  to 
a  return  to  England.  The  health  of  both  required  it :  three  of 
their  children  suddenly  fell  victims  to  the  climate,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  adopt  eveiy  precaution  to  preserve  their  only 
remaining  daughter.  Besides,  the  establishment  at  Sincapore 
was  now  the  great  object  of  Sir  Stamford's  thoughts — his  "poli- 
tical child,"  as  he  called  it ;  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  he 
should  be  more  able  to  promote  its  interest  in  London  than  at 
Calcutta.  He  determined,  however,  before  leaving  the  East 
Indies,  to  spend  a  few  months  at  Sincapore. 

Arriving  there  on  the  10th  of  October  1822,  he  found  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  of  its  growing  prosperity  more  than 
realised.  "  All  is  life  and  activity,"  he  writes  to  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset ;  "  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  place  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  with  brighter  prospects  or  more  present  satisfaction. 
In  little  more  than  three  years,  it  has  risen  from  an  insignihcant 
fishing  village  to  a  large  prosperous  town,  containing  at  least 
10,000  inhabitants  of  all  nations,  actively  engag-ed  in  commercial 
pursuits,  which  afford  to  each  and  all  a  handsome  livelihood  and 
abundant  profit.  Land  is  rapidly  rising  in  value ;  and  instead  of 
the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  we  have  reason  to  expect  that 
we  shall  have  at  least  ten  times  as  many  more  before  many  years 
have  passed.  This  may  be  considered  the  simple  but  almost 
magical  result  of  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  establish."  A  few  months  later,  he  writes  Mr 
Marsden  to  the  same  effect;  and  among  other  details,  he  gives 
the  following  estimate  of  the  trade  of  Sincapore  for  1822,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  two  old  ports,  Penang  and  Malacca  : — 

Imports. 

Sincapore.  Penang.  Malacca. 

14,885,999  dollars.        6,437,042  dollars.        1,266,090  dollars. 

Exports. 

Sincapore.  Penang.  Malacca. 

13,372,010  dollars.        5,586,707  dollars.        7,918,163  dollars. 

From  this  period,  the  trade  of  Sincapore  has  progressively 
increased,  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founder  as 
a  free  port  have  been  amply  realised.  In  1836  the  population 
was  about  30,000,  a  large  proportion  being  Chinese  traders  ;  and 
in  that  year  539  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  166,053  tons, 
entered  the  port. 

During  his  visit  in  1822,  Sir  Stamford  did  much  to  promote 
this  prosperity,  which,  founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  may 
be  said  to  be  placed  on  an  imperishable  basis.  Writing  from 
Sincapore  in  June  1823,  he  says — "My  time  is  engaged  in 
remodelling  and  laying  out  my  new  city,  and  in  establishing 
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institutions  and  laws  for  its  future  constitution — a  pleasant  duty 
enoug-h  in  England,  where  vou  have  books,  hard  heads,  and 
lawyers  to  refer  to ;  but  here  by  no  means  easy,  where  all  must 
depend  on  my  own  judg-ment  and  foresig-ht.  Nevertheless,  I 
hope  that  though  Sincapore  may  not  be  the  first  capital  estab- 
lished in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  will  not  disgrace  the  brightest 
period  of  it."  The  noble  feeling  which  influenced  him  in  all 
this  is  thus  expressed  by  himself.  "  I  should  have  but  Ul  ful- 
filled the  high  trust  reposed  in  me,  if,  after  having  congregated 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  fellow-creatures,  I  had  left  them  with- 
out something  like  law  and  regulation  for  their  security  and 
comfort." 

It  is  impossible  within  our  narrow  limits  to  describe  even 
briefly  the  constitution  which  Sir  Stamford  gave  to  the  important 
city  which  he  had  founded — a  constitution  which  was  the  most 
perfect  production  of  his  mind,  the  condensation,  as  it  were,  of 
all  his  past  experience.  The  constitution  breathed  a  spirit  of 
liberality  throughout.  It  was  expressly  provided  that  Sincapore 
should  now  anil  for  ever  be  a  free  port  to  all  nations ;  that  all 
races,  all  religions,  all  colours,  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  slavery  should  have  no  existence 
there.  But  Sir  Stamford  descended  to  the  minutest  details  ;  the 
establishment,  for  instance,  of  standard  weights  and  measures, 
and  local  as  well  as  general  matters  of  police.  The  benevolent 
will  not  peruse  without  feelings  of  delight  the  following  extract 
from  the  "  Laws  and  Regulations"  laid  down  by  Sir  Stamford 
for  the  administration  of  Sincapore  : — 

"  By  the  constitution  of  England,  the  absolute  rights  of  the 
subject  are  defined  as  follows  : — 1st,  The  right  of  personal  secu- 
rity, which  consists  in  a  person's  legal  uninterrupted  enjoyment 
of  his  life,  his  limbs,  his  body,  his  health,  and  his  reputation. 
2d,  The  right  of  personal  liberty,  which  consists  in  the  power  of 
locomotion,  of  changing  situation,  or  removing  one's  person  to 
whatever  place  one's  own  inclination  may  dii'ect,  without  im- 
prisonment or  restraint,  vmless  by  due  course  of  law.  3d,  The 
right  of  property,  which  consists  in  the  use,  enjoyment,  and  dis- 
posal of  all  acquisitions,  without  any  control  or  diminution,  save 
only  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

There  seems  no  reason  for  denying  corresponding  rights  to  aU 
classes  of  people  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag 
at  Sincapore,  the  laws  of  the  land  being  such  as  are  or  may  be 
enacted  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation  No.  III.  of  1823, 
dated  the  20th  of  January  last,  with  such  others  of  a  more  gene- 
ral nature  as  may  be  directed  by  a  higher  authority,  or  which 
may  necessarily  accrue  under  the  provisions  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  political  circumstances  of  the  settlement,  as  a  depen- 
dency on  great  Britain.  Admitting  these  rig'hts  to  exist,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  acts  by  which  they  are  invaded  are  wrongs ;  that  is 
to  sav,  crimes  or  injuries. 
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In  the  enactment  of  laws  for  securing'  these  rights,  legal  obliga- 
tion must  never  supersede  or  take  the  place  of,  or  be  inconsistent 
with,  or  more  or  less  onerous  than,  moral  obligation.  The  Eng- 
lish p-actice  of  teaching  prisoners  to  plead  not  guilty,  that  they 
may  thus  have  a  chance  of  escaping  from  punishment,  is  incon- 
sistent with  this,  and  consequently  objectionable.  It  is  indeed 
right  and  proper  that  the  court  should  inform  itself  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  a  crime  from  witnesses,  as  well  as  from  the 
declaration  of  the  prisoner  himself.  Denial  is,  in  fact,  an  aggra- 
vation of  a  crime,  according  to  every  idea  of  common  sense ;  it 
disarms  punishment  of  one  of  its  most  beneficial  objects,  by  cast- 
ing a  shade  of  doubt  over  its  justice. 

The  sanctity  of  oaths  should  also  be  more  upheld  than  in  Eng- 
lish courts.  This  may  be  done  by  never  administering  them 
except  as  a  last  resort.  If  they  are  not  frequently  administered, 
not  only  will  their  sanctity  be  more  regarded,  and  in  this  way 
their  breach  be  less  proportionately  frequent,  but  of  necessity 
much  more  absolutely  uncommon,  and  consequently  much  more 
certainly  visited  with  due  punishment.  Truth,  however,  must 
be  required,  under  pain  of  punishment,  in  all  cases  of  evidence 
given  before  a  court  of  justice. 

The  imprisonment  of  an  unfortunate  debtor  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  creditor,  by  which  the  services  of  the  individual  are  lost  to 
all  parties,  seems  objectionable  in  this  settlement ;  and  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  rights  of  property  may  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  giving  to  the  creditor  a  right  to  the  value  of  the  debtor's 
services  I'or  a  limited  period,  in  no  case  exceeding  five  years,  and 
that  the  debtor  should  only  be  liable  to  imprisonment  in  case  of 
fraud,  and  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  per- 
son, in  the  event  of  his  not  being  able  to  find  bail  during  the  pro- 
cess of  the  court,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  decree  after 
judgment  may  be  passed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Malay  race  are  sensibly  alive  to 
shame,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  would  prefer  death  to 
ignominy.  This  is  a  high  and  honourable  feeling,  and  ought  to 
be  cherished.  Let  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  all  punishments 
which  are  unnecessarily  degrading.  Both  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  are  a  reasoning  people,  and  though  each  may  reason 
in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  and  different  in  some  respects  from 
our  own  way  of  reasoning,  this  germ  of  civilisation  should  not 
be  checked.  Let  no  man  be  punished  without  a  reason  assigned. 
Let  the  principles  of  British  law  be  applied  not  only  with  mild- 
ness, and  a  patriarchal  kindness  and  indulgent  consideration  for 
prejudices  of  each  tribe,  as  far  as  substantial  justice  will  allow, 
but  also  with  reference  to  their  reasoning  powers,  however  weak, 
and  that  moral  principle  which,  however  often  disregarded,  still 
exists  in  the  consciences  of  men. 

Let  native  institutions,  as  far  as  regards  religious  obser- 
vances, marriage,  and  inheritance,  be  respected  when  the  same 
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may  not  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  humanity,  or  injurious 
to  the  peace  and  morals  of  society. 

Let  all  men  be  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Let  no 
man  be  banished  the  country  without  a  trial  by  his  peers,  or  by 
due  course  of  law. 

Let  no  man  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  a  cause,  and  no 
man  be  detained  in  continement  beyond  forty -eig'ht  hours, 
ivithout  a  right  to  demand  a  hearing  and  trial  according-  to  due 
course  of  law. 

Let  the  public  have  a  voice  through  the  magistracy,  by  which 
their  sentiments  may  at  all  times  be  freely  expressed." 

It  was  not  without  considerable  opposition  that  Sir  Stam- 
ford succeeded  in  establishing  Sincapore  on  such  a  liberal  basis. 
"  I  have  been  opposed  throughout,"  he  writes,  "  in  establishing 
the  freedom  of  the  port,  and  anything  like  a  liberal  mode  of 
management,  and  not  only  by  the  Penang  government,  but  also 
in  Bengal.  The  Bengal  merchants,  or  rather  one  or  two  of  them 
whom  I  could  name,  would  have  preferred  the  old  system,  by 
which  they  might  have  monopolised  the  early  resources  of  the 
place,  and  thus  checked  its  progress  to  importance." 

Returning  to  Bencoolen  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1823,  Sir 
Stamford  set  sail  for  England  on  the  2d  of  February  1824.  On 
the  evening  after  leaving  the  harbour,  and  when  the  ship  was 
about  fifty  miles  from  land,  the  crew  were  roused  by  the  cry  of 
tire.  They  had  just  time  to  lower  the  boats  and  escape — Sir 
Stamfoi'd  half-dressed,  Lady  Raffles  and  the  children  taken  out 
of  bed  with  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  only  a  blanket 
round  them — when  the  ship  burst  out  into  one  mass  of  flame. 
After  a  hard  night's  rowing  they  reached  Bencoolen,  and  were 
once  more  in  the  home  they  had  left  but  a  iew  hours  before. 
Almost  the  only  loser  by  this  calamity  was  Sir  Stamford;  but  to 
him  the  loss  was  beyond  all  repair.  The  whole  of  his  drawings, 
all  his  collections  in  botany  and  zoology,  all  his  written  descrip- 
tions and  papers,  every  document  and  memorandum  he  possessed, 
fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Yet  such  was  his  perseverance,  that  on 
the  morning  after  his  loss  he  set  about  doing  all  he  could  to  lessen 
it,  recommencing  an  elaborate  map  of  Sumatra,  and  despatching 
men  into  the  forests  for  specimens  of  plants  and  animals. 

On  the  8th  of  April  Sir  Stamford  again  set  sail,  and  in  a  few 
months  he  landed  at  Plymouth.  For  nearly  two  years  his  time 
was  occupied  in  furthering  at  home  those  objects  to  which  he 
had  devoted  himself  abroad.  It  was  only  indirectly,  indeed, 
that  he  could  exert  any  influence  over  the  island  of  Sumatra ;  for 
in  1824  Bencoolen  was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
Malacca,  so  that  the  whole  island  of  Sumatra,  as  well  as  Java 
and  the  smaller  Spice  Islands,  was  now  in  their  possession.  In 
the  progress  of  Sincapore,  however,  he  took  especial  interest ;  and 
to  the  last,  his  scheme  of  a  great  educational  institution  for  all 
the  Malays  of  the  Archipelago  was  near  his  heart.    His  health, 
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however,  had  suffered  severely  from  his  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices in  the  East,  and  being-  taken  suddenly  ill,  he  died  on  the 
5th  of  July  1826,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  died  at  a  comparatively  early  ag-e  one  of  the  erreatest 
modern  statesmen,  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  bene- 
volence of  disposition,  than  his  comprehensive  abilities  and  sound 
practical  views.  Hampered  in  all  his  magnificent  designs  by 
events  over  which  he  could  exercise  no  control,  prevented  from 
adding  a  new  and  flourishing  empire  to  Britain,  we  have  yet  seen 
how  much  he  accomplished  with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  what 
tyrannic  barbarisms  he  quelled,  what  a  measure  of  civilisation 
and  human  happiness  he  achieved.  His  successful  institution  of 
new  and  vigorous  states  of  society  in  Java,  Bencoolen,  and  Sin- 
capore,  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  enlightened  laws  and  muni- 
cipal establishments,  must  ever  be  considered  one  of  the  grandest 
facts  in  Bi'itish  colonial  history — grand  from  its  very  contrast 
with  the  narrow-minded  policy  usually  pursued  with  relation  to 
our  distant  possessions  and  settlements — and  marks  alike  the 
profoundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  dauntless  integrity  of  his 
character. 

While  lamenting  that  so  many  of  the  arrangements  of  this 
great  man  were  subsequently  and  remorselessly  overthrown, 
their  success  for  a  j^eriod  of  five  years  was  of  considerable  value, 
in  showing-  how  social  disorders  consequent  on  a  long  period  of 
misrule  may  be  safely  and  satisfactorily  remedied.  His  uncom- 
promising abolition  of  slavery  in  Java  alone  was  an  act  of  signal 
triumph,  suggestive  of  what  might  elsewhere  be  effected,  if 
undertaken  with  a  rig-ht  g-ood  will  and  in  a  right  way.  Unlike 
men  pledged  by  their  prophetic  fears  and  declamations  to  prove 
that  emancipation  would  be  a  forerunner  of  universal  ruin.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  approached  the  subject  with  an  all-abounding 
fa.\th.  in  the  j>ov/ev  of  justice,  kindness,  and  coficiliation  ;  and  the 
result — ^joy,  peace,  industry,  in  place  of  misery,  discontent,  and 
idleness — evinced  the  truthfulness  of  his  calculations.  With  the 
like  soundness  of  conception  did  he  sweep  away  the  barren 
monopolies  of  centuries,  liberate  commerce,  and  establish,  by  in- 
disputable evidence,  that  freedom  of  trade  is  not  only  the  most 
just  and  rational,  but  that  it  is  also  the  most  expedient  for  all 
parties — blessing  not  less  the  receivers  than  the  givers.  Whether, 
therefore,  as  the  governor  of  a  colony,  a  law-giver,  a  financier, 
and  a  man  of  taste  and  science,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  may  be  said 
to  have  been  rarely  surpassed,  and  as  rarely  equalled.  How  in- 
comparably more  glorious  his  achievements  than  those  which  the 
proudest  warrior  can  boast — how  much  more  worthy  will  his 
name  be  held  in  remembrance  than  that  of  the  destroyer  of 
nations,  surrounded  by  all  the  honours  which  kings  and  courts 
can  bestow ! 
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T  the  middle  of  the  chain  of  islands  composing-  the 
)\\^  West    Indies,   lies    one   of  large   size   discovered  by 
r!^Y\    Columbus  on  the  6tli  of  December  1492,  and  called 
,)'  "^  by  him,  in  honour  of  his  native  countiy,  Hispaniola, 
ri/  or  Little  Spain.     This  name,  however,  was  afterwards  aban- 

fi,  donod,  and  the  island  was  called  St  Doming-o,  from  the 
name  of  its  piincipal  town.  Latterly,  this  second  appella- 
tion has  hkewise  di'opped  out  of  use,  and  the  island  now 
bears  the  name  of  Hayti,  a  word  sigioifying-  mountahious,  by 
which  name  it  was  called  by  its  orig-inal  inhabitants  before  the 
visit  of  Columbus. 

Hispaniola,  St  Doming'o,  or  Ha^'ti,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
largest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  Extending-  a  length  of  390  miles  by  a 
breadth  of  from  60  to  1 50,  it  presents  gTeat  diversity  of  scenery- 
lofty  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  extensive  plains  or  savannas, 
clothed  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  a  tropical  cUmate.  The 
sea  sweeps  boldly  here  and  there  into  the  land,  forming-  com- 
modious harbours  and  charming  bays  ;  the  air  on  the  plains  is 
warm,  and  laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers;  and  the  sudden 
changes  from  drought  to  rain,  though  trying  to  a  European 
constitution,  are  favourable  to  the  gro^rth  of  the  rich  products  of 
the  soil. 

Columbus  and  his  successors  having  founded  a  settlement  in 
the  island,  it  became  one  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions,  to 
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the  great  misfortune  of  the  unhappy  natives,  who  ■were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  labour  which  the  colonists  imposed  upon  them. 
As  Spain,  however,  extended  her  conquests  in  the  American 
mainland,  the  importance  of  Ilispaniola  as  a  colony  began  to 
decline ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
island  had  become  nearly  a  desert,  the  natives  having  been  all 
but  extirpated,  and  the  Spanish  residents  being  few,  and  con- 
gregated in  several  widely-separated  stations  round  the  coast. 
At  this  time  the  West  Indian  seas  swarmed  with  buccaneers, 
adventurers  without  homes,  families,  or  country,  the  refuse  of  all 
nations  and  climes.  These  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  being  prevented  by  the  Spaniards 
from  holding  any  permanent  settlement  in  the  new  world, 
banded  together  in  self-defence,  and  roved  the  seas  in  quest  of 
subsistence,  seizing-  vessels,  and  occasionally  landing  on  the  coast 
of  one  of  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  committing-  terrible  ravages. 
A  party  of  these  buccaneers  had,  about  the  year  1629,  occupied 
the  small  island  of  Tortug'a  on  the  north-west  coast  of  St 
Domingo.  From  this  island  they  used  to  make  frequent  incur- 
sions into  St  Domingo,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ;  the  forests  of 
that  island  abounding-  with  wild  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  the 
progeny  of  the  tame  animals  which  the  Spaniards  had  introduced 
into  the  island.  At  length,  after  various  struggles  vritYi  the  Spanish 
occupants,  these  adventurers  made  g-ood  their  footing  in  the  island 
of  St  Domingo,  drove  the  Spaniards  to  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
became  masters  of  its  western  parts.  As  most  of  them  were  of 
French  origin,  they  were  desirous  of  placing-  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  France ;  and  Louis  XIV.  and  his  government 
beixig  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  thus  acquiring  a  rich  posses- 
sion in  the  new  world,  a  friendly  intercourse  between  France 
and  St  Domingo  began,  and  the  western  part  of  the  island 
assumed  the  character  of  a  flourishing  French  colony,  while  the 
Spanish  colony  in  the  other  end  of  the  island  coiTespondingly 
declined. 

From  1776  to  1789,  the  French  colony  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  To  use  the  words  of  a  French  historian,  everything* 
had  received  a  prodigious  improvement.  The  torrents  had  been 
arrested  in  their  course,  the  marshes  drained,  the  forests  cleared ; 
the  soil  had  been  eni'iched  with  foreign  plants  ;  roads  had  been 
opened  across  the  asperities  of  the  mountains  ;  safe  pathways  had 
been  constructed  over  chasms ;  bridges  had  been  built  over  rivers 
which  had  formerly  been  passed  with  danger  by  means  of  ox- 
skin  boats  ;  the  winds,  the  tides,  the  currents,  had  been  studied, 
so  as  to  secure  to  ships  safe  sailing  and  convenient  harbourage. 
Villas  of  pretty  but  simple  architecture  had  risen  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  while  mansions  of  gi'eater  magnificence  embellished 
the  interior.  Public  buildings,  hospitals,  aqueducts,  fountains, 
and  baths,  rendered  life  agreeable  and  healthy  ;  all  the  comforts 
of  the  old  world  had  been  transported  into  the  new.     In  1789  the 
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population  of  the  colony  was  665,000;  and  of  its  staple  pro- 
ducts, it  exported  in  that  year  68,000,000  pounds  of  coflfee  and 
163,000,000  pounds  of  sug-ar.  The  French  had  some  reason 
to  be  proud  of  St  Doming-o ;  it  was  their  best  colony,  and 
it  promised,  as  they  thoug-ht,  to  remain  for  ag-es  in  their  pos- 
session. Many  French  families  of  note  had  emig'rated  to  the 
island,  and  settled  in  it  as  planters ;  and  both  by  means  of 
commerce,  and  the  passing'  to  and  fro  of  families,  a  constant 
intercourse  was  maintained  between  the  colony  and  the  mother 
country. 

Circumstances  eventually  proved  that  the  expectation  of  keep- 
ing permanent  possession  of  St  Doming-o  was  likely  to  be  falla- 
cious. The  constitution  of  society  in  the  island  was  unsound. 
In  this,  as  in  all  the  European  colonies  in  the  new  world,  neg-ro 
slavery  prevailed.  To  supply  the  demand  for  labour,  an  impor- 
tation of  slaves  from  Africa  had  been  going'  on  for  some  time  at 
the  rate  of  about  20,000  a-year ;  and  thus  at  the  time  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived  there  was  a  black  population  of  between  500,000 
and  600,000.  These  negroes  constituted  an  overwhelming  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  for  the  whites  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  40,000.  But  besides  the  whites  and  the 
negroes,  there  was  a  third  class  in  the  population,  arising  from 
the  intermixture  of  the  white  and  negro  races.  These  were  the 
people  of  colour,  including-  persons  of  all  varieties  of  hue,  from 
the  perfect  sable  of  the  ireed  negro,  to  the  most  delicate  tinge 
marking  remote  negro  ancestry  in  a  white  man.  Of  these  various 
classes  of  mulattoes,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
there  were  about  30,000  in  the  colony. 

Although  perhaps  less  cruelly  treated  than  others  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  servitude,  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo  were  not  exempt 
from  the  miseries  which  usually  accompany  slavery ;  yet  they 
%vere  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  their  rights  as  members  of 
the  human  family.  Eeceiving  occasional  instruction  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  allowed  by  their  masters  to  enjoy 
the  holidays  of  the  church,  they  were  accustomed  to  ponder  on  the 
I')rinciples  thus  presented  to  their  notice,  and  these  they  perceived 
were  at  variance  with  their  condition.  This  dawning*  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  negroes  caused  no  alarm  to  the  planters  gene- 
rally. The  French  have  always  been  noted  for  making*  the 
kindest  slave-owners.  Imitating  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  old 
nobility  of  France  in  their  intercourse  with  the  peasantry,  a 
number  of  the  planters  of  St  Domingo  were  attentive  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  their  negro  dependents — encouraging  their 
sports,  taking  care  of  them  in  sickness,  and  cherishing  them  in 
old  age.  In  the  year  1685,  likewise,  Louis  XIV.  had  published 
a  code  nair,  or  black  code,  containing  a  number  of  regulations  for 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies.  Still,  there 
were  miseries  inseparable  from  the  sj'stem,  and  which  could  not 
be  mitigated  ;  and  in  St  Domingo,  as  in  all  the  other  colonies  of 
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the  new  world,  slavery  was  maiutaiued  by  the  cruelties  of  tin' 
whip  and  the  branding-iron.  It  was  only,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose, by  a  judicious  blendinij"  of  kindness  and  severity,  that  a 
po])ulation  of  upwards  of  50U,000  neg-roes  could  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection by  40,000  whites. 

The  condition  of  the  mulatto  population  deserves  particular 
attention.  Althoug'h  nominally  free,  and  belong-ing-  to  no  indi- 
vidual master,  these  mulattoes  occupied  a  very  degraded  social 
position.  Regarded  as  public  property,  they  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  colonial  militia  without  any  pay.  They  covild  hold 
no  public  trust  or  employment,  nor  fill  any  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sions— law,  medicine,  divinity,  &c.  They  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
at  table  with  a  white,  to  occupy  the  same  place  at  church,  to  bear 
the  same  name,  or  to  be  buried  in  the  same  spot.  Offences  which 
in  a  white  man  were  visited  witli  scarcely  any  punishment,  were 
punished  with  great  severity  when  committed  by  a  mulatto. 
There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the 
mulattoes,  which  operated  as  a  balance  to  all  those  indignities, 
and  enabled  them  to  become  formidable  in  the  colony — they 
were  allowed  to  acquire  and  to  hold  pi'operty  to  any  amount. 
Able,  energ'etic,  and  rendered  doubly  intent  upon  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  by  the  power  which  it  gave  them,  man}'  of  these 
mulattoes  or  peojile  of  colour  became  rich,  purchased  estates,  and 
equalled  the  whites  as  planters.  Not  only  so,  but,  possessing 
the  tastes  of  Europeans  and  gentlemen,  they  used  to  quit  St 
Domingo  and  pay  occasional  visits  to  what  they  as  well  as  the 
whites  regarded  as  their  mother  country.  It  was  customary 
for  wealthy  mulattoes  to  send  their  children  to  Paris  for  their 
education.  It  oug'ht  to  be  remarked  also  respecting  the  mulatto 
part  of  the  population  of  St  Domingo,  that  they  kept  aloof  both 
from  the  pure  whites  and  the  pure  negroes.  The  consciousness 
of  his  relationship  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  his  position  as  a  free 
man,  and  frequently  also  as  the  owner  of  negro  slaves,  gave 
the  mulatto  a  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  negro  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  suffered  too  much  from  the  whites  to  enter- 
tain any  affection  for  them.  The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
mulattoes  among  the  Avhites  were  the  lower  classes,  or,  as  the 
mulattoes  called  them,  Lcspctits  Manes — •'  The  little  whites.'  These 
pctits  Manes  reg"arded  the  mulattoes  not  onl}-  ^ith  the  prejudice 
of  race,  but  with  feelings  of  envy  on  account  of  their  wealth. 
Among"  the  whites  themselves  there  ^yeve  feuds  and  party  dif- 
ferences, arising  from  difference  of  social  position.  The  petits 
Manes  grumbled  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of 
the  island,  while  the  su])erior  men  among  the  whites,  proud  of 
their  descent  from  old  French  families,  were  not  content  with 
merely  being  rich,  but  wished  also  to  have  titles,  to  make  the 
distinction  between  them  and  the  other  colonists  greater.  Such 
was  the  state  of  society  in  the  colony  of  St  Domingo  in  the  year 
1789-90,  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out. 
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FRKXCir  REVOLUTION — INSURRECTION  IX  THE  ISLAND. 

Althoug'h  situated  at  the  distance  of  3500  miles  from  the 
mother  country,  St  Doming-o  was  not  long-  in  responding'  to  the 
jiolitical  agitations  which  broke  out  in  Paris  in  1789.  When  the 
news  reached  tlie  colony  that  the  king-  had  summoned  the  States- 
g-eneral,  all  the  French  part  of  the  island  was  in  a  ferment. 
Considering'  themselves  entitled  to  share  in  the  national  commo- 
tion, the  colonists  held  meeting's,  passed  resolutions,  and  elected 
eighteen  deputies  to  be  sent  home  to  sit  in  the  States-general  as 
representatives.  The  eighteen  deputies  reached  Versailles  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  States-general  had  commenced  their 
sittings,  and  constituted  themselves  the  National  Assembly ; 
and  their  arrival  not  a  little  surprised  that  body,  who  probably 
never  expected  deputies  from  St  Domingo,  or  who  at  all  events 
thought  eig'hteen  deputies  too  many  for  one  colonj'.  Accord- 
ing'ly,  it  Avas  with  some  difficulty  that  six  of  them  were  allowed 
to  take  their  seats.  At  that  time  colonial  gentlemen  were  not 
held  in  great  favour  at  Paris.  Among  the  many  feelings  which 
then  simultaneously  stirred  and  agitated  that  great  metropolis, 
there  had  sprung*  up  a  strong-  feeling  against  negro  slaver}'. 
Whether  the  enthusiasm  was  kindled  by  the  recent  proceedings  of 
Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  London,  or  whether  it  was  derived 
by  the  French  themselves  from  the  political  maxims  then  afloat, 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  the  Revolution  made  the  iniquity  of 
negTo  slavery  one  of  their  most  frequent  and  favourite  topics ; 
and  there  had  just  been  founded  in  Paris  a  society  called  Amis 
dcs  JS'oirs,  or  Friends  of  tlie  Blacks,  of  which  the  leading  revo- 
lutionists were  members.  These  Amis  des  Noirs  seem  partly  to 
have  been  influenced  bj"  a  real  benevolent  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
negroes,  and  partly  to  have  emploA-ed  the  movement  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  colonies  merely  as  an  instrument  to 
assist  them  in  their  home-politics.  To  them  negro  slavery  was 
a  splendid  instance  of  despotism  ;  and  in  rousing  the  public  mind 
by  their  orations  and  writings  respecting  the  blacks,  they  were 
creating  that  vehement  force  of  opinion  which  was  to  swTep 
nway  French  monarchy  and  French  feudalism.  Thej'  succeeded 
in  raising  a  prejudice  against  the  colonists  and  their  interests. 
AVhen  a  planter  from  the  sugar  islands  made  his  appearance 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  was  looked  at  as  a  walking  specimen 
of  a  despot  who  had  grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
and  the  agonies  of  his  fellow-men.  The  mulattoes,  on  the  other 
hand,  then  resident  in  Paris,  the  young  men  wlio  had  been  sent 
over  for  their  education,  as  well  as  those  who  chanced  to  have 
come  on  a  visit,  were  diligently  sought  out  by  the  Amis  des  Noirs, 
and  became  public  pets.  Amiable,  well-educated,  and  interesting 
in  their  appearance,  it  gave  great  point  and  effect  to  the  eloquence 
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of  a  reyolutionist  orator  to  have  one  of  these  young  mulattoes  by 
his  side  Avlien  he  was  speaking- ;  and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  passage  in  praise  of  liberty,  the  orator  would  turn  and  indicate 
with  his  finger  his  coloured  friend,  or  when,  yielding-  to  French 
impulse,  he  would  throw  his  arms  round  him  and  embrace  him 
with  sobs,  how  could  the  meeting  be  unmoved,  or  the  cheering 
fail  to  be  loud  and  long  ? 

The  intelligence  of  what  was  occurring  at  Paris  gave  great 
alarai  in  St  Domingo.  When  the  celebrated  declaration  of 
rights,  asserting  all  men  to  be  "  free  and  equal,"  reached  the 
island  along  with  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  A7nis  des 
Noirs,  the  whites,  almost  all  of  whom  were  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  slavery,  looked  upon  their  ruin  as  predetermined. 
They  had  no  objectiori  to  freedom  in  the  abstract,  freedom  which 
should  apply  only  to  themselves,  but  they  considered  it  a  violation 
of  all  decency  to  speak  of  black  men,  vaeve  property ,  having  poli- 
tical rig'hts.  What  disheartened  the  whites  gave  encouragement 
to  the  mulattoes.  Rejoicing*  in  the  idea  that  the  French  people 
were  their  friends,  they  became  turbulent,  and  rose  in  arms  in 
several  places,  but  were  without  much  difficulty  put  down.  Two 
or  three  whites,  who  were  enthusiastic  revolutionists,  sided  M'ith 
the  insurgents  ;  and  one  of  them,  M.  De  Beaudierre,  fell  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  colonists.  The  negro  population  of  the  island 
remained  quiet ;  the  contagion  of  revolutionary  sentiments  liad 
not  yet  reached  them. 

When  the  National  Assembly  heard  of  the  alarm  which  the  new 
constitution  had  excited  in  the  colonies,  they  saw  the  necessity 
for  adopting  some  measures  to  allay  the  storm ;  and  accordingly'", 
on  the  8th  of  March  1790,  they  passed  a  resolution  disclaiming 
all  intention  to  legislate  sweepingly  for  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  and  authorising  each  colony  to  mature  a  plan  for  itself 
in  its  OAvn  legislative  assembly  (the  Revolution  having  super- 
seded the  old  system  of  colonial  g-overnment  by  royal  officials, 
and  given  to  each  colony  a  leg'islative  assembly,  consisting  of 
representatives  elected  by  the  colonists),  and  submit  the  same  to 
the  National  Assembly.  This  resolution,  which  gave  great  dis- 
satisfection  to  the  Amis  des  Noirs  in  Paris,  produced  a  tempo- 
rary calm  in  St  Doming'o.  For  some  time  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  bustle  of  elections  throug-hout  the  colony :  and 
at  length,  on  the  16th  of  April  1790,  the  general  assemblj^ 
met,  consisting  of  213  representatives.  With  great  solemnity, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  great  enthusiasm,  they  began  their 
work — a  work  Avhich  was  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
reformation  of  all  that  was  Avrong-  in  St  Domingo,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  new  constitution  for  the  future  government  of  the 
island.  The  colonists  were  scarcely  less  excited  about  this 
miniature  revolution  of  their  own,  than  the  French  nation  had 
been  about  the  great  revolution  of  the  mother  country.  All  eyes 
were  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly ;  and  at  length,  on 
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the  28th  of  May,  it  published  the  results  of  its  deliberations  in 
the  form  of  a  new  constitution,  consisting*  of  ten  articles.  The 
provisions  of  this  new  constitution,  and  the  languag'e  in  which 
they  were  expressed,  Avere  astounding' :  they  amounted,  in  fact, 
to  the  throwing"  off  of  all  allegiance  to  the  mother  country. 
This  very  unforeseen  result  created  great  commotion  in  the 
island.  The  cry  rose  every  whei-e  that  the  assembly  was  rebelling' 
against  the  mother  country  ;  some  districts  recalled  their  deputies, 
declaring  they  would  liave  no  concern  with  such  presumptuous 
proceedings ;  the  g-overnor-general,  M.  Peynier,  was  bent  on 
dissolving-  the  assembly  altogether ;  riots  were  breaking  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  impending, 
when  in  one  of  its  sittings  the  assembly,  utterly  bewildered  and 
terrified,  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  going  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  then  in  the  hai-bour,  and  sailing  bodily  to  France, 
to  consult  with  the  National  Assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  8th 
of  Aug-ust,  eighty-five  members,  being  nearly  all  then  left  sitting, 
embarked  on  board  the  Leojurd,  and,  amid  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  the  colonists,  whose  admiration  of  such  an  instance  of  heroism 
and  self-denial  exceeded  all  bounds,  the  anchor  was  weig"hed,  and 
the  vessel  set  sail  for  Eui'ope. 

In  the  meantime,  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial 
assembly  had  reached  France,  and  all  parties,  royalists  as  well 
as  revolutionists,  were  indignant  at  what  they  called  the  impu- 
dence of  these  colonial  legislators.  The  Amis  des  Noirs  of 
course  took  an  extreme  interest  in  what  was  g'oing  on ;  and 
under  their  auspices,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disturbances  pi'evailing-  in  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  coloured  population.  A  young 
mulatto  named  James  Oge  was  then  residing  in  Paris,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  colour,  the  proprie- 
trix  of  a  plantation  in  St  Domingo.  Oge  had  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Brissot,  Robespierre,  Lafayette, 
and  other  leading  revolutionists  connected  with  the  society  of 
the  Amis  des  Noirs,  and  fired  by  the  ideas  which  he  derived 
from  them,  as  well  as  directly  instig'ated  by  their  advice,  he  re- 
solved to  return  to  St  Domingo,  and,  rousing  the  spirit  of  insur- 
rection, become  the  deliverer  of  his  enslaved  race.  Accordingly, 
paying  a  visit  to  America  first,  he  landed  in  his  native  island  on 
the  12th  of  October  1790,  and  announced  himself  as  the  redresser 
of  all  wrongs.  Matters,  however,  were  not  yet  ripe  for  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  after  committing  some  outrages  with  a  force  of  200 
mulattoes,  which  was  all  he  was  able  to  raise,  Oge  was  defeated, 
and  obliged,  with  one  or  two  associates,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Spa- 
nish part  of  the  island.  M.  Blanchelande  succeeding  M.  Peynier 
as  governor-general  of  the  colony,  demanded  Oge  from  the  Spa- 
niards; and  in  March  1791  the  wretched  young  man,  after  betray- 
ing' the  existence  of  a  wide-laid  conspiracy  among  the  mulattoes 
and  negToes  of  the  island,  was  bi"oken  alive  upon  the  wheel. 
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All  this  occurred  while  the  eisrhty-five  members  of  the  assembl'y 
were  absent  in  France.  They  had  reached  that  country  in  Sep- 
tember 17UU,  and  been  well  received  at  tirst,  owing  to  the  novelty 
and  jiicturesciueness  of  their  conduct ;  but  when  they  appeared 
before  the  National  Assembly,  that  body  treated  them  with 
marked  insult  and  contempt.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Barnave 
proposed  and  carried  a  decree  annulling-  all  the  acts  of  the  colo- 
nial assembly,  dissolving  it,  declaring  its  members  ineligible 
again  for  the  same  office,  and  detaining  the  eighty-five  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen  prisoners  in  Frant-e.  Barnave,  however,  was 
averse  to  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
force  a  constitution  upon  the  colony  against  its  will ;  and  espe- 
cially he  was  averse  to  an}^  direct  interference  between  the 
whites  and  the  people  of  colour.  These  matters  of  internal 
regulation,  he  said,  should  be  left  to  the  colonists  themselves ;  all 
that  the  National  Assembly  should  require  of  the  colonists  was, 
that  they  should  act  in  the  g-eneral  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
Others,  however,  among  whom  were  Gregoire,  Brissot,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Lafayette,  were  for  the  home  government  dictating 
the  leading  articles  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  colony ;  and 
especially  they  were  for  some  sweeping  assertion  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  equal  citizenship  of  the  coloured  inhabitants  of 
the  colony.  For  some  time  the  debate  was  carried  on  between 
these  two  parties ;  but  the  latter  gradually  gained  strength,  and 
the  storm  of  public  indignation  which  was  excited  by  the  news 
of  the  cruel  death  of  Oge  gave  them  the  complete  victor}'.  Tra- 
gedies and  dramas  founded  on  the  story  of  Oge  were  acted  in 
the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  the  popular  feeling  against  the 
planters  and  in  favour  of  the  negroes  grew  vehement  and  tm- 
governable.  "  Perish  the  colonies,"  said  Robespierre,  "  rather 
than  depart,  in  the  case  of  our  coloured  brethren,  from  those  uni- 
versal principles  of  liberty  and  equality  which  it  is  our  glory  to 
have  laid  down.''  Hurried  on  by  a  tide  of  enthusiasm,  the 
National  Assemldy,  on  the  15th  of  3Iay,  passed  a  decree  declar- 
ing all  the  people  of  colour  in  the  French  colonies  born  of  free 
parents  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  colonial  judicatures, 
as  well  as  to  be  elected  to  seats  themselves.  This  decree  of  ad- 
mission to  citizenship  concerned,  it  will  be  observed,  the  mulat- 
toes  and  free  blacks  only ;  it  did  not  affect  the  condition  of  the 
slave  population. 

In  little  more  than  a  month  this  decree,  along  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  when  it  was  passed, 
reached  St  Domingo.  The  colony  was  thrown  into  convulsions. 
The  white  colonists  stormed  and  raged,  and  there  was  no  extre- 
mity to  which,  in  the  first  outburst  of  their  anger,  they  were  not 
ready  to  go.  The  national  cockade  was  trampled  under  foot.  It 
was  proposed  to  forswear  allegiance  to  the  mother  country,  seize 
the  French  ships  in  the  harbours,  and  the  goods  of  French  mer- 
chants, and  hoist  the  British  flag  instead  of  the  French.     The 
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ffovemoi'-g-eneral,  M.  Blanclielande,  treml)lpci  for  tlie  results. 
liut  at  length  the  fury  of  the  colonists  somewhat  subsided  :  a  new 
colonial  assembly  was  convened :  hopes  beg-an  to  be  entertained 
that  something  mig-ht  be  etl'ected  by  its  labours,  when  lo !  the 
news  ran  through  the  island  like  the  tremor  of  an  earthquake — 
"  The  blacks  have  risen."  The  appalling-  news  was  too  true.  The 
conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  divulged  b}'  Oge 
before  his  execution,  had  burst  into  explosion.  The  outbreak  had 
been  fixed  for  the  25th  of  Augrust ;  but  the  negroes,  impatient  as 
the  time  drew  near,  had  commenced  it  on  the  night  ot  the  Sid. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  lirst  on  a  plantation  near  the  town  of 
Cape  Fran^'ois  ;  but  it  extended  itself  immediately  far  and  wide  ; 
and  the  negroes  rising"  on  every  jilantation,  first  murdered  their 
masters  and  their  families,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  then 
poured  in  to  swell  the  insurgent  army.  The  g-reater  part  of  the 
mulattoes  joined  them,  and  took  a  leading  share  in  the  insur- 
rection. The  horrors  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  jiegroes 
cannot,  dare  not  be  related.  On  one  plantation  the  standard  of 
the  insurgents  was  the  body  of  a  white  infant  impaled  on  a 
.stake;  on  another,  the  insurgents,  dragg-ing  a  white,  a  carpenter, 
from  his  hiding-place,  declared  that  he  should  die  in  the  way  of 
his  occupation,  and  accordingly  they  bound  him  between  two 
boards  and  sawed  him  through.  But  these  are  among  the  least 
savage  of  the  enonuities  which  were  committed  during  the  insur- 
rection. "  It  was  computed,"  saj-s  ]Mr  Bryan  Edwards,  the 
historian  of  the  AVest  Indies,  "  that,  within  two  months  after  the 
revolt  first  began,  upwards  of  two  thousand  white  persons  of  all 
conditions  and  ages  had  been  massacred,  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  sugar  plantations,  and  about  nine  hundred  coffee,  cotton, 
and  indigo  settlements  had  been  destroyed,  and  one  thousand 
two  hundred  fiirailies  reduced  from  opulence  to  absolute  beg-gary." 
But  after  the  first  shock  was  over,  the  whites  of  the  cities  had 
armed  themselves,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  negroes,  and 
their  retaliation  was  severe.  They  outdid  the  negroes  in  the 
cruelty  of  their  tortures.  "  Of  the  insurgents,"  continues  the 
same  authority,  ''  it  was  reckoned  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
had  perished  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  and  some  hundreds  bv 
the  hands  of  the  executioner — many  of  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
under  the  torture  of  the  wheel." 

The  insurrection  was  successful.  Although  the  numerical  loss 
of  the  insurgents  had  been  greater  than  that  of  the  whites,  yet 
the  latter  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hold  out  longer  against  such 
a  large  body  of  foes.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  September,  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  whites  and  the  mulattoes  in  the 
western  province  ;  and  following  this  good  example,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  colony  came  to  a  resolution  to  admit  the  ob- 
noxious decree  of  the  loth  of  May,  which  recosrnised  the  equal 
citizenship  of  all  persons  of  colour  born  of  free  parents.  As  the 
refusal  to  admit  this  decree  had  been  the  pretext  for  the  insui'- 
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rection,  this  concession,  along'  with  some  others,  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  order ;  although,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  the 
blacks,  who  g-ained  nothing  by  the  concession,  were  far  from 
being  conciliated  or  satisHed.  The  niulattoes,  however,  were 
now  gained  over  to  the  side  of  the  whites,  and  the  two  together 
hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  the  negroes  in  greater  awe. 

Meanwhile  strange  proceedings  relative  to  the  colonies  were 
occurring  in  the  mother  country.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  blacks  had  not  had  time  to  reach  Paris ;  but  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  manner  in  which  the  decree  of  the  15th  of  May  had 
been  received  by  the  whites  in  St  Doming-o  had  created  great 
alarm.  "  We  are  afraid  we  have  been  too  hasty  with  that  decree 
of  ours  about  the  rights  of  the  mulattoes :  it  is  likely,  by  all 
accounts,  to  occasion  a  civil  war  between  them  and  the  whites ; 
and  if  so,  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  colony  altogether."  This 
was  the  common  talk  of  the  politicians  of  Paris.  Accordingly, 
they  hastened  to  undo  what  they  had  done  four  months  before, 
and  on  the  24th  of  September  the  National  Assembly  actually 
repealed  the  decree  of  the  loth  of  May  by  a  large  majority. 
Thus  the  mother  country  and  the  colony  were  at  cross  purposes ; 
for  at  the  very  moment  that  the  colony  was  admitting  the 
decree,  the  mother  country  was  repealing  it. 

The  flames  of  war  were  immediately  rekindled  in  the  colony. 
"  The  decree  is  repealed,"  said  the  whites ;  "  we  need  not  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  in  making  concessions  to  the  mulattoes." 
"  The  decree  is  repealed,"  said  the  mulattoes ;  "  the  people  in 
Paris  are  playing-  false  with  us ;  we  must  depend  on  ourselves  in 
future.  There  is  no  possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with  the 
whites  ;  either  they  must  exterminate  us,  or  we  must  exterminate 
them."  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  wavering  conduct  of  the  home 
government.  All  the  horrors  of  August  were  re-enacted,  and  the 
year  1791  was  concluded  amid  scenes  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
bloodshed.  The  whites,  collected  in  forts  and  cities,  bade  defiance 
to  the  insurgents.  The  mulattoes  and  blacks  fought  on  the 
same  side,  sometimes  under  one  standard,  sometimes  in  separate 
bands.  A  large  colony  of  blacks,  consisting  of  slaves  broken 
loose  from  the  plantations  they  had  lived  upon,  settled  in  the 
mountains  under  two  leaders  named  Jean  Fran9ois  and  Biassou, 
planted  provisions  for  their  subsistence,  and,  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities, made  irruptions  into  the  plains. 

CIVIL  WAR  liSr  ST  DOMINGO — LANDING  OF  THE  BRITISH. 

Perplexed  with  the  insurrectionary  condition  of  St  Domingo, 
the  home  g'overnment  deputed  three  commissioners  to  visit  the 
island,  and  attempt  the  rectification  of  its  affairs.  This  was 
a  fruitless  effort.  The  commissioners,  on  their  arrival,  made 
several  tours  through  the  island,  were  greatly  astonished  and 
shocked  at  what   they  saw,  and,  despairing  of  effecting   any 
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beneficial  measure,  returned  to  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  mother  country  was  proceeding' ;  the  republican 
party  and  the  Amis  des  Nvirs  were  rising;  into  power ;  and  on 
the  *4th  of  April  1792  a  new  decree  was  passed,  declaring'  more 
emphatically  than  before  the  rig:hts  of  the  people  of  colour,  and 
appointing-  three  new  commissioners,  who  were  to  proceed  to  St 
Doming-o  and  exercise  sovereign  power  in  the  colony.  These 
commissioners  arrived  on  the  13th  of  September,  dissolved  the 
colonial  assembly,  and  sent  the  g-overnor,  M.  Blanchelande, 
home  to  be  guillotined.  With  great  appearance  of  activity,  the 
commissioners  commenced  their  duties  ;  and  as  the  mother  coun- 
try was  too  busy  about  its  own  affairs  to  attend  to  their  proceed- 
ings, they  acted  as  they  pleased,  and  contrived,  out  of  the  g-eneral 
wreck,  to  amass  large  sums  of  money  for  their  own  use ;  till  at 
length,  in  the  beginning'  of  1793,  the  revolutionary  e:overnment 
at  home,  having-  a  little  more  leisure  to  attend  to  colonial  affairs, 
revoked  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  appointed  a  new 
g-overnor,  M.  Galbaud.  When  M.  Galbaud  arrived  in  the  island, 
there  ensued  a  struggle  between  him  and  the  commissioners,  he 
being-  empowered  to  supersede  them,  and  they  refusing'  to  submit. 
At  length  the  commissioners  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  re- 
volted negroes,  IM.  Galbaud  was  expelled  from  the  island,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  United  States.  While  this  strange 
struggle  for  the  governorship  of  the  colony  lasted,  the  condition 
of  the  colony  itself  was  growing  worse  and  worse.  The  plantations 
remained  uncultivated ;  the  whites  and  the  mulattoes  were  still  at 
war  •  masses  of  savage  negroes  were  quartered  in  the  hills,  in  fast- 
nesses from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  from  which 
they  could  rush  down  unexpectedly  to  commit  outrag-es  in  the 
plains.  In  one  of  these  irruptions  of  a  host  of  negroes,  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Cape  Fran§ois,  the  capital  of  St  Domingo,  was  seized 
and  burnt. 

In  daily  jeopardy  of  their  lives,  and  seeing*  no  prospect  of  a 
return  of  prosperity,  immense  numbers  of  the  white  colonists 
were  quitting  the  island.  Many  families  had  emigrated  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Jamaica,  many  to  the  United  States,  and 
some  even  had  sought  refuge,  like  the  royalists  of  the  mother 
country,  in  Great  Britain.  Through  these  persons,  as  well  as 
through  the  refugees  from  the  mother  country,  overtures  had 
been  made  to  the  British  government,  for  the  pui'pose  of  inducing 
it  to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  and  convert  it 
into  a  British  colony;  and  in  1793,  the  British  government, 
against  which  the  French  republic  had  now  declared  war,  began 
to  listen  favourably  to  these  proposals.  General  Williamson,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica,  was  instructed  to  send  troops 
from  that  island  to  St  Domingo,  and  attempt  to  wrest  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  French.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber 1793,  about  870  British  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Whitelocke, 
landed  in  St  Domingo — a  force  miserably  defective  for  such  an 
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enterprise.  The  number  of  troops  was  afterwards  increased,  and 
the  British  were  able  to  effect  the  captvn-e  of  Port-au-Prince,  and 
also  some  shi]is  which  were  in  the  harlwur.  Alarmed  by  this 
success,  the  French  commissioners,  Santhonax  and  Polverel, 
issued  a  decree  abolishing::  neg'ro  slavery,  at  the  same  time  invit- 
ing' the  blacks  to  join  them  against  the  British  invaders.  Several 
thousands  did  so ;  but  the  g-reat  majority  fled  to  the  hills,  swel- 
ling-  the  army  of  the  negro  chiefs,  Francois  and  Biassou,  and 
luxuriating'  in  the  libert}^  which  they  had  so  suddenly  acquired. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  litter  confusion  and  disorganisation, 
when  Bi'itish,  French,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  were  all  acting'  their 
respective  parts  in  the  turmoil,  and  all  inextricably  interming'led 
in  a  bewildering"  war,  which  was  neither  a  foreign  war  nor  a 
civil  war,  nor  a  war  of  races,  but  a  comjiosition  of  all  three — it 
was  at  this  moment  that  Toussaiut  L'Ouverture  appeared,  the 
spirit  and  the  ruler  of  the  storm. 

TOUSSAIXT  l'oUVERTURE. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of 
a  period  wlien  extraordinar}'  men  were  numerous,  and,  beyond 
all  question,  tlie  hig-hest  specimen  of  negro  genius  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  was  born  in  St  Domingo,  on  the  plantation  of  the  Count 
de  Noe,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Cape  Francois,  in  the  jenv 
1743.  His  father  and  mother  Avere  African  slaves  on  the  count's 
estate.  His  father,  it  is  said,  was  the  second  son  of  Gaou-Guinou, 
king-  of  a  powerful  African  tribe  ;  but  being-  taken  prisoner  by 
a  hostile  people,  he  was,  according"  to  the  custom  of  the  African 
nations,  sold  as  a  slave  to  some  white  merchants,  who  carried  him 
to  St  Domingo,  where  he  was  purchased  by  the  Count  de  Noe. 
Kindly  treated  by  his  master,  the  king''s  son  scarcely  regretted 
that  he  had  been  made  a  slave.  He  married  a  fellow-slave,  a  girl 
of  his  own  country,  and  by  lier  he  had  eig-ht  children,  five  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  Toussaint  was  the  eldest. 
The  neg-ro  boy  grew  up  on  the  plantation  on  which  his  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  performing"  such  little  services  as  he 
could ;  and  altogether,  his  life  was  as  cheerful,  and  his  work  as 
easy,  as  that  of  any  slave-boy  in  St  Doming-o.  On  Count  Noe's 
plantation  there  was  a  black  of  the  name  of  Pierre-Bajjtiste,  a 
shrewd  intelligent  man,  who  had  acquired  much  information, 
besides  having  been  taught  the  elements  of  what  would  be  termed 
a  plain  European  education  by  some  benevolent  missionaries. 
Between  Pierre  and  young"  Toussaint  an  intimacy  sprung"  up, 
and  all  that  Pierre  had  learned  from  the  missionaries,  Toussaint 
learned  from  liirn.  His  acquisitions,  says  our  French  authority, 
amounted  to  reading,  writing",  arithmetic,  a  little  Latin,  and  an 
idea  of  g-eometry.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
g'reatest  natural  genius  among  the  negroes  of  St  Doming"o  was 
thus  sinti'led  out  to  receive  the  unusual  g"ift  of  a  little  instruc- 
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tion.  Toussaint's  qualifications  g-ained  him  promotion ;  he  was 
made  the  coachman  of  ]M.  Bayou,  the  overseer  of  the  Count  de 
Noe — a  situation  as  hiirh  as  a  ne^To  could  hope  to  fill.  In  this, 
and  in  other  still  higher  situations  to  whieli  lie  was  subsequently 
advanced,  his  conduct  was  irreproachable,  so  that  while  he  g-ained 
the  confidence  of  his  master,  every  negro  in  the  plantation  held 
him  in  respect.  Three  particulars  are  authentically  known  re- 
specting his  character  at  this  period  of  his  life,  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  all  are  points  more  peculiarly  of  moral  than  of 
intellectual  superiority.  He  was  noted,  it  is  said,  for  an  exceed- 
ingly patient  temper,  for  great  aft'ection  for  brute  animals,  and 
for  a  strong  unswerving  attachment  to  one  female  whom  he  had 
chosen  for  his  wife.  It  is  also  said  that  he  manifested  singular 
strength  of  religious  sentiment.  In  person  he  was  above  the 
middle  size,  with  a  striking  countenance,  and  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  fatigue,  and  requiring 
little  sleep. 

Toussaint  was  about  forty-eig"ht  years  of  age  when  the  insur- 
rection of  the  blacks  took  place  in  August  1791.  Great  exertions 
were  made  by  the  insurgents  to  induce  a  neg'ro  of  his  respecta- 
bility and  reputation  to  join  them  in  their  first  outbreak,  but  he 
steadily  refused.  It  is  also  known  that  it  was  owing  to  Tous- 
saint's care  and  ingenuity  that  his  master,  M.  Bayou,  and  his 
family  escaped  being  massacred.  He  hid  them  in  the  woods  for 
several  days,  visited  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  secured  the 
means  of  their  esca^^e  from  the  island,  and,  after  they  were  settled 
in  the  United  States,  sent  them  such  remittances  as  he  could 
manage  to  snatch  from  the  wreck  of  their  property.  Such  con- 
duct, in  the  midst  of  such  barbarities  as  were  then  enacting-,  in- 
dicates great  originality  and  moral  independence  of  character. 
After  his  master's  escape,  Toussaint,  who  had  no  tie  to  retain  him 
longer  in  servitude,  and  who,  besides,  saw  reason  and  justice  in 
the  struggle  which  his  race  was  making  for  liberty,  attached 
himself  to  the  bands  of  negroes  then  occup3-ing  the  hills,  com- 
manded by  Francois  and  Biassou.  In  the  negro  army  Toussaint 
at  once  assumed  a  leading  rank ;  and  a  certain  amount  of 
medical  knowledg'e,  Avhich  he  had  picked  up  in  the  course  of 
his  reading,  enabled  him  to  unite  the  functions  of  army  physi- 
cian with  those  of  military  officer.  Such  was  Toussaint's  posi- 
tion in  the  end  of  the  year  1793,  when  the  British  landed  in  the 
island. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  describe,  as  exactly  as  the  confusion 
will  permit,  the  true  state  of  parties  in  the  island.  The  British,  as 
we  already  know,  were  attempting  to  take  the  colony  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French  republic,  and  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  this  design  they  were  favoured  by  the  few 
French  royalists  still  resident  in  the  island.  The  French  com- 
missioners, Sauthonax  and  Polverel,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
the  republican  school,  were  attempting,  with  a  motley  army  of 
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French,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  to  beat  back  the  British.  The 
crreater  ]iart  of  the  mulattoes  of  the  island,  grateful  for  the  exer- 
tions which  the  republicans  and  the  Amis  des  Noirs  had  made 
on  tlieir  behalf,  attached  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  the  republic  which  they  represented.  It  may  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  the  blacks  would  attach  themselves  to  the 
same  jjarty  —  to  tlie  party  of  those  whose  watchwords  were 
liberty  and  equality,  and  who  consequently  were  the  sworn 
enemies  of  slavery ;  but  such  w^as  not  l^ie  case.  Considerable 
numbers  of  the  negToes,  it  is  true,  were  g'ained  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  French  republic  by  the  manifesto  the  commissioners 
had  published  abolishing  slavery ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  kept 
aloof,  and  constituted  a  separate  negro  army.  Strangely  enough, 
this  army  declared  itself  anti-republican.  Before  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  the  blacks  had  come  to  entertain  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  king,  and  a  violent  dislike  to  the  republicans.  This 
may  have  been  owing-  either  to  the  policy  of  their  leaders, 
Francois  and  Biassou,  or  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  blacks 
had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  republican  whites.  At 
all  events  the  negro  armies  called  themselves  the  armies  of  the 
king  while  he  was  alive ;  and  after  he  was  dead,  they  refused  to 
consider  themselves  subjects  of  the  republic.  In  these  circum- 
stances, one  would  at  first  be  apt  to  fancy  they  would  side  with 
the  British  when  they  landed  on  the  island.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  along-  with  the  blind  and  unintelligent  royalism 
of  the  negroes,  they  were  animated  by  a  far  stronger  and  far 
more  real  feeling-,  namelj^,  the  desire  of  freedom  and  the  horror 
of  again  being  subjected  to  slavery ;  and  this  would  very  effec- 
tually prevent  their  assisting-  the  British.  If  they  did  so,  they 
would  be  only  changing  their  masters ;  St  Domingo  would 
become  a  British  colony,  and  they,  like  the  negroes  of  Jamaica, 
would  become  slaves  of  British  planters.  No ;  it  was  liberty 
they  wanted,  and  the  British  would  not  give  them  that.  They 
hung  aloof,  therefore,  not  acting  consistently  with  the  Fi-ench, 
much  less  with  the  British,  buf  watching  the  course  of  events, 
and  ready,  at  any  given  moment,  to  precipitate  themselves  into 
the  contest  and  strike  a  blow  for  negro  independence. 

The  neg-roes,  however,  in  the  meantime  had  the  fancy  to  call 
themselves  royalists,  Fran9ois  having  assumed  the  title  of  grand 
admiral  of  France,  and  Biassou  that  of  generalissimo  of  the 
conquered  districts.  Toussaint  held  a  military  command  under 
them,  and  acted  also  as  army  physician.  Every  day  his  influ- 
ence over  the  negroes  was  extending- ;  and  as  jealousy  is  a  negro 
vice  as  well  as  a  European,  Francois  became  so  envious  of  Tous- 
saint's  growing-  reputation  as  to  cast  him  into  prison,  apparenth'' 
with  the  further  purpose  of  destroying  him.  Toussaint,  how- 
ever, was  released  by  Biassou,  who,  although  described  as  a 
monster  of  cruelty,  appears  to  have  had  some  sparks  of  gene- 
rous  feeling.      Shortly   after  this,   Biassou's   drunken  ferocity 
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rendered  it  necessaiy  to  deprive  him  of  all  command,  and  Fran- 
cois and  Toussaint  became  joint  leaders,  Toussaint  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  lieutenant-general,  and  Francois  in  that  of  general- 
in-chiei".  The  negro  army  at  this  time  judged  it  expedient  to 
enter  the  service  of  Spain,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Spanish  colony  in  the  other  end  of  the  island,  who 
had  been  directed  by  his  government  at  home  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  French  commissioners.  The  commissioners,  it  ap- 
pears, following  up  the  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  blacks, 
which  they  had  published  with  the  hope  of  increasing  their 
forces  sufficiently  to  resist  the  British  invasion,  made  an  attempt 
to  gain  over  Francois  and  Toussaint.  Toussaint,  who  thought 
himself  bound  to  assign  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  join  them, 
sent  an  answer  which  has  been  preserved.  "  We  cannot,"  he 
says,  "  conform  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  because,  since  the 
world  beg'an,  we  have  never  yielded  to  the  will  of  any  but  a 
king.  We  have  lost  our  French  one ;  so  we  adopt  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  is  exceedingly  kind  to  us  ;  and  therefore,  gentlemen 
commissioners,  we  can  have  nothing-  to  say  to  you  till  you  put 
a  king  on  the  throne."  This  royalist  enthusiasm  was  evidently 
a  mere  fancy,  which  had  been  put  into  the  heads  of  the  negroes 
by  those  who  supplied  them  with  words,  and  which  Toussaint 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  with ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  letter  we  have  quoted  was  the  composition  of  a  Spanish 
priest.  At  all  events,  Toussaint  was  for  some  time  an  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  acting  under  the  directions  of  Joachim 
Garcia,  the  president  of  the  Spanish  colonial  council.  In  this 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  greatly.  With  600  men,  he 
beat  a  body  of  1500  French  out  of  a  strong  post  which  they 
had  occupied  near  the  Spanish  town  of  St  Raphael ;  and  after- 
wards he  took  in  succession  the  villages  of  Marmelade,  Henneri, 
Plaisance,  and  Gonaives.  To  assist  him  in  these  military  opera- 
tions, we  are  told  in  some  curious  notes  written  by  his  son, 
"  that,  imitating  the  example  of  the  captains  of  antiquity, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  others,  he  constructed  a  topo- 
graphical chart  of  that  part  of  the  island,  marking  accurately 
the  positions  of  the  hills,  the  course  of  the  streams,"  &c.  So 
much  did  he  harass  the  commissioners,  that  one  of  them,  Pol- 
verel,  in  speaking  of  him  after  the  capture  of  Marmelade,  used 
the  expression,  "  Cet  homme  fait  ouvcrture  partout" — [That  man 
makes  an  opening  everywhere.]  This  expression  getting  abroad, 
was  the  cause  of  Toussaint  being  ever  afterwards  called  by  the 
name  of  Toussaint  L' Ouvcrture  ;  which  may  be  translated,  Tous- 
saint the  Opener ;  and  Toussaint  himself  knew  the  value  of  a 
good  name  too  well  to  disclaim  the  flattering  addition.  Besides 
this  testimony  from  an  enemy,  the  negro  chief  received  many 
marks  of  favour  from  the  Spanish  general,  the  Marquis  d'Her- 
mona.  Pie  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  and 
presented  at  the  same  time  with  a  sword  and  a  badsre  of  honour 
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in  the  name  of  Lis  Catholic  majestj'.  But  the  Marquis  D'Her- 
mona  having  been  succeeded  in  the  command  by  another,  Tous- 
saint  beg'an  to  find  his  services  less  appreciated.  His  old  rival, 
Francois,  did  his  best  to  undermine  his  influence  among'  the 
Spaniards ;  nay,  it  is  said,  laid  a  plot  for  his  assassination,  which 
Toussaint  narrowly  escapc^d.  He  had  to  complain  also  of  the 
bad  treatment  which  certain  French  officers,  who  had  surren- 
dered to  him,  and  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  accept  a  command 
under  him,  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Sj)aniards.  All 
these  circumstances  operated  on  the  mind  of  Toussaint,  and  shook 
the  principles  on  which  he  had  hitherto  acted.  While  hesitating' 
with  respect  to  his  next  movements,  intelligence  of  the  decree  of 
the  French  Convention  of  the  4th  of  February  1794,  by  which 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  was  confirmed,  reached  St  Do- 
mingo ;  and  this  immediately  decided  the  step  he  should  take. 
Quitting  the  Spanish  service,  he  joineil  the  French  general, 
Laveaux,  who— the  commissioners  Santhonax  and  Polverel  hav- 
ing been  recalled — was  now  invested  with  the  sole  governorship 
of  the  colony ;  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French  republic ; 
and  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  brigadier -general,  assisted 
Laveaux  in  his  efforts  to  drive  the  English  troops  out  of  the 
island. 

In  his  new  capacity',  Toussaint  was  no  less  successful  than  he 
had  becii  while  fighting  under  the  Spanish  colours.  In  many  en- 
gagements, both  with  the  British  and  the  Spaniards,  he  rendered 
signal  services  to  the  cause  of  the  French.  At  first,  however, 
the  French  commander  Laveaux  showed  little  disposition  to 
place  confidence  in  him ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must 
have  been  by  slow  deg'rees  that  a  man  in  the  position  of  Laveaux 
came  to  appreciate  the  character  of  his  negro  officer.  Laveaux 
bad  a  difficult  task  to  fulfil ;  nothing  less,  in  fiict,  than  the  task 
of  being  the  first  European  to  do  justice  in  practice  to  the  negro 
character,  and  to  treat  a  negro  chief  exactly  as  he  would  treat  a 
European  gentleman.  Philosophers,  such  as  the  Abbe  Greg'oire 
and  the  Abbe  Raynal,  had  indeed  written  Ijooks  to  prove  that 
ability  and  worth  were  to  be  found  among  the  negroes,  and  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  a  negro  was  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  man  whose  circumstances  were  the  same ;  but  probably 
Laveaux  was  the  first  European  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
put  the  maxim  in  practice,  at  least  in  aii'airs  of  any  importance. 
It  is  highly  creditable,  therefore,  to  this  French  officer,  that  when 
he  came  to  have  more  experience  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  he 
discerned  his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  esteemed  him  as  much 
as  if  he  had  been  a  French  gentleman  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  change  of  the  sentiments 
of  Laveaux  towards  Toussaint  was  as  follows.  In  the  month  of 
March  1795,  an  insurrection  of  mulattoes  occurred  at  the  town 
of  the  Cape,  and  Laveaux  was  seized  and  placed  in  confinement. 
On  hearing  this,  Ttussaint  marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  blacks 
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to  the  town,  obliged  tlie  inhabitants  to  open  the  grates  by  the 
threat  of  a  sieg-e,  entered  in  triumph,  released  the  French  'com- 
mander, and  reinstated  him  in  his  office.  In  gratitude  for  this 
act  of  loyalty,  Laveaux  a]ipointed  Toussaint  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  colony,  dechu-ing  his  resolution  at  the  same  time  to  act  by 
his  advice  in  all  matters,  whether  military  or  civil — a  resolution 
the  wisdom  of  which  will  appear  when  we  reflect  that  Toussaint 
was  the  only  man  in  the  island  who  could  govern  the  blacks.  A 
saying  of  Laveaux  is  also  recorded,  which  shows  what  a  decided 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  Toussaint's  abilities  :  "  It  is  this  black," 
said  he,  "  this  Spartacus,  predicted  by  Raynal,  who  is  destined  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  done  to  his  race."' 

A  wonderful  improvement  soon  followed  the  appointment  of 
L'Ouverture  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colon}'.  The  blacks, 
obedient  to  their  champion,  were  reduced  under  strict  military 
discipline,  and  submitted  to  all  the  regulations  of  orderly  civil  go- 
vernment. '^  It  must  be  allowed,"  says  General  de  Lacroix,  in  his 
memoirs  of  the  revolution  in  St  Domingo,  an  account  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  blacks—"  it  must  be  allowed  that  if  St 
Domingo  still  carried  the  colours  of  France,  it  was  solely  owing' 
to  an  old  negro,  who  seemed  to  bear  a  commission  from  heaven 
to  unite  its  dilacerated  members."  It  tended  also  to  promote  the 
cause  of  good  order  in  the  island,  that  about  this  time  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  French  Convention  and  the  Spanish 
government,  in  consequence  of  which  the  war  between  the 
French  colonists  in  one  end  of  the  island,  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nists in  the  other,  was  at  an  end,  and  the  only  enemy  with  whom 
the  French  commander  had  still  to  contend  was  the  British, 
posted  here  and  there  along  the  coast.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  Jean  Francois,  the  former  lival  of  Toussaint,  left  the 
island,  and  Toussaint  was  therefore  without  a  rival  to  dispute 
his  authority  among  the  blacks.  He  employed  himself  now  in 
attacking  the  English  positions  on  the  west  coast,  and  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  that  in  a  short  time  he  forced  them  to  eva- 
cuate all  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Artibonite, 
although  they  still  lingered  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  from 
which  they  could  not  be  dislodged. 

Since  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  Santhonax  and 
Polverel,  the  whole  authority  of  the  colon}',  both  civil  and 
military,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Laveaux ;  but  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1795,  a  new  commission  arrived  from  the  mother 
country.  At  the  head  of  this  commission  was  Santhonax,  and 
his  colleagues  were  Giraud,  Raymond,  and  Leblanc.  The  new 
commissioners,  according-  to  their  instructions,  overwhelmed 
Toussaint  with  thanks  and  compliments ;  told  him  he  had  made 
the  French  republic  his  everlasting  debtor,  and  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  efforts  to  rid  the  island  of  the  British.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Laveaux,  being  nominated  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, was  obliged  to  return  to  France  ;  and  in  the  month  of  April 
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1796,  Toussaint  L'Ouvevture  was  appointed  his  successor,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces  in  St  Domingo.  Thus,  by 
a  remarkable  succession  of  circumstances,  was  this  negro,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three  years,  fifty  of  which  had  been  passed  in  a 
state  of  slavery,  placed  in  the  most  important  position  in  the 
island. 

Toussaint  now  began  to  see  his  way  more  clearly,  and  to  be- 
come conscious  of  the  duty  which  Providence  had  assigned  him. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  resolved  on  being  no 
longer  a  tool  of  foreign  governments,  but  to  strike  a  grand  blow 
for  the  permanent  independence  of  his  race.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  assume  and  retain,  at  least 
for  a  time,  the  supreme  civil  as  well  as  military  command.  Im- 
mediately, therefore,  on  becoming  commander-in-chief  in  St 
Domingo,  he  adopted  measures  for  removing  all  obstructions  to 
the  exercise  of  his  own  authority.  General  Rochambeau  had 
been  sent  from  France  with  a  military  command  similar  to  that 
which  Laveaux  had  held ;  but  finding  himself  a  mere  cipher, 
he  became  unrulj-,  and  Toussaint  instantly  sent  him  home. 
Santhonax  the  commissioner,  too,  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way ; 
and  Toussaint,  after  taking*  the  precaution  of  ascertaining-  that 
he  would  be  able  to  enforce  obedience,  got  rid  of  him  by  the 
delicate  pretext  of  making  him  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the 
Directory.  Along  with  Santhonax,  several  other  officious  per- 
sonages were  sent  to  France ;  the  only  person  of  any  official 
consequence  who  was  retained  being  the  commissioner  Raymond, 
who  was  a  mulatto,  and  might  be  useful.  As  these  measures, 
however,  might  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Directory,  if 
not  accompanied  by  some  proofs  of  good-will  to  France,  Tous- 
saint sent  two  of  his  sons  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  assuring  the 
Directory  at  the  same  time  that,  in  removing  Santhonax  and 
his  coadjutors,  he  had  been  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
colony.  "  I  g-uarantee,"  he  wrote  to  the  Directory,  "  on  my 
own  personal  responsibility,  the  orderly  behaviour  and  the  good- 
will to  France  of  my  brethren  the  blacks.  You  may  depend, 
citizen  directors,  on  happy  results ;  and  you  shall  soon  see 
whether  I  engage  in  vain  my  credit  and  your  hopes." 

The  people  of  Paris  received  with  a  generous  astonishment 
the  intelligence  of  the  doings  of  the  negro  prodigy,  and  the 
interest  they  took  in  the  novelty  of  the  case  prevented  them  from 
being  angry.  The  Directoiy,  however,  judged  it  prudent  to 
send  out  General  Hedouville,  an  able  and  moderate  man,  to 
superintend  Toussaint's  proceedings,  and  restrain  his  boldness. 
When  Hedouville  arrived  at  St  Domingo,  Toussaint  went  on 
board  the  ship  to  bid  him  welcome.  Conversing-  with  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  ship's  officers,  Toussaint  said  something-  about 
the  fatigues  of  government,  iqjon  which  the  captain  of  the  vessel, 
meaning  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  said  that  he  wished  no 
greater  honour  than  that  of  carrying  him  to  France,     "Your 
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ship,"  replied  Toiissaint,  too  hastily  to  consider  whether  what  he 
said  was  in  the  best  taste — "  your  ship  is  not  large  enough." 
He  improved  the  saying,  however,  when  one  of  Hedouville's 
staff  made  an  observation  some  time  afterwards  to  the  same 
eUect,  hinting'  that  he  should  now  give  up  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment and  retire  to  France,  to  spend  his  declining  years  in  peace. 
"  That  is  what  I  intend,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  waiting  till  this 
shrub  (pointing  to  a  little  plant  in  the  ground)  grow  big  enough 
to  make  a  ship."  Hedouville  found  himself  a  mere  shadow. 
Toussaint,  though  strictly  polite  to  him,  paid  no  attention  to  his 
wishes  or  representations,  except  when  they  agreed  with  his 
own  intentions. 

In  the  meantime,  Toussaint  was  fulfilling  his  pledge  to  the 
Directory,  by  managing  the  aifairs  of  the  colony  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  prudence.  One  thing,  however,  still  remained 
to  be  done,  and  that  was  to  clear  the  island  of  the  British  troops. 
Toussaint's  exertions  had  for  some  time  been  directed  to  this 
end,  and  with  such  success,  that  Saint  Mark,  Port-au-Prince, 
Jeremie,  and  Mole',  were  the  only  places  of  which  the  British 
still  retained  possession.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  them  in 
these  their  last  holds,  when  General  Maitland,  seeing  the  hope- 
lessness of  continuing  an  enterprise  which  had  already  cost  so 
many  British  lives,  opened  a  negotiation  with  him,  which  ended 
in  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  the  island.  While  General 
Maitland  was  making-  his  preparations  for  quitting  the  island, 
Toussaint  and  he  were  mutual  in  their  expressions  of  regard. 
Toussaint  visited  the  English  general,  was  received  with  all  the 
pomp  of  military  ceremonial,  and,  after  a  splendid  entertainment, 
was  presented  in  the  name  of  the  king-  of  Great  Britain  with  a 
costly  service  of  plate  and  two  brass  cannons.  General  Maitland, 
previous  to  the  embarkation  of  his  troops,  visited  Toussaint's 
camp  in  return,  travelling  with  only  three  attendants  through  a 
tract  of  country  filled  with  armed  blacks.  While  on  his  way,  he 
was  informed  that  Roume,  the  French  commissioner,  had  written 
to  Toussaint,  advising-  him  to  give  a  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the 
French  cause  by  seizing  General  Maitland,  and  detaining  him 
as  a  prisoner ;  but  confiding  in  the  negro's  honour,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  proceed.  Arrived  at  Toussaint's  quarters,  he  had 
to  wait  some  time  before  seeing  him.  At  length  he  made  his 
appearance,  holding  in  his  hand  two  letters.  "  Here,  general," 
he  said  on  entering,  "  befoi'e  we  say  a  word  about  anything 
else,  read  these ;  the  one  is  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the 
French  commissary,  the  other  is  the  answer  I  am  just  going  to 
despatch."  It  is  said  by  French  historians  that  about  this  time 
oflfers  were  made  to  Toussaint,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to 
recog-nise  him  as  king  of  Hayti,  on  condition  of  his  signing  a 
treaty  of  exclusive  commerce  with  British  subjects.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  least,  that  if  this  offer  was  made,  the  negro  chief  did 
not  accept  it. 
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ITie  evacuntion  of  St  Doming-o  by  tbe  Eng-lish  in  1798  did  not 
remove  all  Toussaint's  difficulties.  The  inulattoes,  influenced 
partly  by  a  rumour  that  the  French  Directory  meditated  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  exploded  distinction  of  colour,  jiartly  by  a 
jealous  dislike  to  the  ascendency  which  a  pure  neii'ro  had  <rained 
in  the  colony,  rose  in  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  Rigaud 
and  Petion,  two  able  and  educated  mulattoes.  The  insurrection 
was  formidable ;  but,  by  a  judicious  minji'ling'  of  severity  with 
caution,  Toussaint  quelled  it,  reducing'  liig-aud  and  Petion  to 
extremities ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  France  in  the 
year  1799  bringing  a  contiimation  of  his  authority  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  St  Domingo  by  the  man  who,  under  tlie  title  of  First 
Consul,  had  superseded  the  Directory,  and  now  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  France,  rendered  his  triumph  complete.  Petion  and 
Rigaud,  deserted  by  their  adherents,  and  despairing  of  any 
further  attempt  to  shake  Toussaint's  power,  embarked  for  France. 

Confirmed  by  Bonaparte  in  the  powers  which  he  had  for  some 
time  been  wielding  in  the  colony  with  such  good  eftect,  Toussaint 
now  paid  exclusive  attention  to  the  internal  aiiairs  of  the  island.  In 
the  words  of  a  French  biographer,  "  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  state  with  the  foresight  of  a  mind  that  could  discern  what 
would  decay  and  what  would  endure.  St  Domingo  rose  from  its 
ashes;  the  reign  of  law  and  justice  was  established;  those  who 
had  been  slaves  Mere  now  citizens.  Religion  again  reared  her 
altars ;  and  on  the  sites  of  ruins  were  built  new  edifices."  Cer- 
tain interesting  particulai's  are  also  recorded,  which  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  his  habits  and  the  nature  of  his  government  than 
these  general  descriptions.  To  establish  discipline  among  his 
black  troo2)s,  he  gave  all  his  superior  officers  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  subalterns  :  every  superior  officer  "  com- 
manded with  a  pistol  in  his  hand."  In  all  cases  where  the  ori- 
ginal possessors  of  estates  which  had  fallen  vacant  in  the  course 
of  the  troubles  of  the  past  nine  years  could  be  traced,  they  were 
invited  to  return  and  resume  their  property.  Toussaint's  great 
aim  was  to  accustom  the  negroes  to  industrious  habits.  It  was 
only  by  diligent  agriculture,  he  said,  that  the  blacks  could  ever 
raise  themselves.  Accordingly,  while  every  trace  of  personal 
slavery  was  abolished,  he  took  means  to  compel  the  negroes  to 
work  as  diligently  as  ever  they  had  done  under  the  whip  of 
their  overseers.  All  those  plantations  the  proprietors  of  which 
did  not  reappear  were  lotted  out  among  the  negroes,  who,  as  a 
remuneration  for  their  labour,  received  one-third  of  the  produce, 
the  rest  going  to  the  public  revenue.  There  were  as  yet  no  civil 
or  police  courts  Avhich  could  punish  idleness  or  vagrancy,  but 
the  same  purpose  was  served  by  courts-martial.  The  ports  of 
the  island  were  opened  to  foreign  vessels,  and  every  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  traffic.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements, 
a  most  surprising  change  took  place  :  the  plantations  were  again 
covered  with  crops ;  the  sugar-houses  and  distilleries  were  re- 
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built ;  the  export  trade  beij-an  to  revive  ;  and  the  population, 
orderly  and  well-behaved,  beg-an  to  increase.  In  addition  to 
these  external  evidences  of  good  government,  the  island  exhi- 
bited those  liner  evidences  which  consist  in  mental  culture  and 
the  civilisation  of  manners.  Schools  were  established,  and  books 
became  common  articles  in  the  cottages  of  the  negro  labourers. 
Music  and  the  theatre  were  encouraged ;  and  public  worehip  was 
conducted  with  all  the  usual  pomp  of  the  Romish  church.  The 
whites,  the  mulattoes,  and  the  blacks,  mingled  in  the  same 
society,  and  exchanged  with  each  other  all  the  courtesies  of  civi- 
lised intercourse.  The  commander-in-chief  himself  set  the  ex- 
ample by  holding  public  levees,  at  which,  surrounded  by  his 
officers,  he  received  the  visits  of  the  principal  colonists  ;  and  his 
private  parties,  it  is  said,  "  might  have  vied  with  the  best  regu- 
lated societies  of  Paris."'  Himself  frugal  and  abstemious  in  his 
habits,  he  studied  magnificence  in  all  matters  of  court  arrange- 
ment, the  dress  of  his  officers,  his  furniture,  his  entertainments, 
&c.  His  attention  to  decorum  might  be  thought  excessive,  un- 
less we  knew  the  state  of  manners  whicli  had  prevailed  in  St 
Domingo  while  it  was  a  French  colony.  He  would  never  allow 
the  white  ladies  to  appear  at  his  court  with  their  necks  uncovered : 
women,  he  said,  should  always  look  as  if  they  were  going  to 
church.  Like  every  man  in  high  office,  Toussaint  was  frequently 
annoyed  by  ambitious  persons  applying  to  him  for  situations  for 
which  they  had  no  capacity.  He  had  the  art,  it  is  said,  of 
sending  such  persons  away  without  offending  them.  A  negi-o, 
for  instance,  who  thought  he  had  some  claim  to  his  acquaintance- 
ship, would  come  and  ask  to  be  appointed  a  judge  or  a  magis- 
trate. "  Oh  yes,'"  Toussaint  would  reply,  as  if  complying  with 
the  request;  and  then  he  would  add,  "of  course  you  understand 
Latin?"  "Latin!"  the  suitor  would  say;  "no,  general,  I  never 
learnt  it."  "  What ! "  Toussaint  would  exclaim,  "  not  know 
Latin,  and  yet  want  to  be  a  magistrate  ! "  And  then  he  would 
pour  out  a  quantity  of  gibberish,  intermingled  with  as  many 
sounding  Latin  words  as  he  could  remember  ;  and  the  candidate, 
astonished  at  such  a  display  of  learning,  would  go  away  disap- 
pointed, of  course,  at  not  getting  the  office,  but  laying'  all  the 
blame  upon  his  ignorance  of  Latin. 

TOUSSAIXT  l'oUVERTURE  AND  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE — 
FRENCH  INVASION  OF  ST  DOMINGO. 

Successful  in  all  his  schemes  of  improvement,  Toussaint  had 
only  one  serious  cause  for  dread.  While  he  admired,  and,  it  mar 
be,  imitated  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  entertained  a  secret  fear  of 
the  projects  of  that  great  general.  Although  Bonaparte,  as  first 
consul,  had  confirmed  him  in  his  command,  several  circumstances 
had  occurred  to  excite  alarm.  He  had  sent  two  letters  to  Bona- 
parte, both  headed,   "  The  First  of  the  Blacks  to  the  First  of 
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the  "Wniites,"  one  of  wliich  announced  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  island,  and  requested  the  ratification  of  certain  appoint- 
ments which  he  had  made,  and  the  other  explained  his  reasons 
for  cashiering'  a  French  official ;  but  to  these  letters  Bonaparte 
had  not  deigned  to  return  an  answer.  IMoreover,  the  represen- 
tatives from  St  Domingo  had  been  excluded  from  the  French 
senate ;  and  rumours  had  reached  the  island  that  the  first  con- 
sul meditated  the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  Toussaint  thought 
it  advisable  in  this  state  matters  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
French  consul  in  forming  a  constitution  for  the  island,  to  super- 
sede the  military  government  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
content.  A  draft  of  a  constitution  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
by  his  directions,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  French- 
men in  the  island ;  and  after  being  submitted  to  an  assembly 
of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  St  Domingo,  it  was  for- 
mally published  on  the  1st  July  1801.  By  this  constitution 
the  whole  executive  of  the  island,  with  the  command  of  the 
forces,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a  governor-general.  Toussaint 
was  appointed  governor-general  for  life ;  his  successors  were  to 
hold  office  for  live  years  each ;  and  he  Avas  to  have  the  power 
of  nominating  the  first  of  them.  Various  other  pi'ovisions 
were  contained  in  the  constitution,  and  its  general  effect  was  to 
give  St  Domingo  a  virtual  independence,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  France. 

Not  disheartened  by  the  taciturnity  of  Bonaparte,  Toussaint 
again  addressed  him  in  respectful  terms,  and  intreated  his  rati- 
fication of  the  new  constitution.  The  first  consul,  however,  had 
already  formed  the  resolution  of  extinguishing  Toussaint  and 
taking  possession  of  St  Domingo ;  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  (1st  Oct.  1801)  increased  his  haste  to 
effiict  the  execution  of  his  deceitful  purpose.  In  vain  did  persons 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  island  endeavour  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  movement,  by  representing*  the  evils  which  would  arise. 
"  I  want,"  he  said  to  the  minister  Forfait,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  reasoned  wath  him  on  the  subject — -"  I  want,  I  tell  you,  to 
get  rid  of  60,000  men."  This  was  probably  the  secret  of  his 
determination  to  invade  St  Domingo.  Now  that  the  treaty  with 
England  was  concluded,  he  felt  the  presence  of  so  many  of  his 
old  companions  in  arms  to  be  an  incumbrance.  There  were  men 
among  them  very  likely  to  criticise  his  government  and  thwart 
his  designs,  and  these  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  send  on  a 
distant  expedition.  Nay  more,  it  would  not  be  misrepresenting 
Napoleon's  character,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  some  jealousy 
of  his  negro  admirer  mingled  with  his  other  views.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  expedition  was  equipped.  It  consisted  of  twenty-six 
ships  of  war  and  a  number  of  transports,  carrying  an  army  of 
25,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  troops,  who  embarked 
reluctantly.  The  command  of  the  army  w'as  given  to  General 
Leclerc,  the  husband  of  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  consul's  sister. 
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Bonaparte  had  never  forgiven  his  sister  this  marriag-e  with  a  man 
of  low  birth ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  frequent  cause  of  annoyance  to 
him  in  the  tirst  years  of  his  consulsliip,  M'as  the  arrival  in  Paris 
of  all  sorts  of  ocfd  people  from  the  country,  who,  being  relations 
of  Leclerc,  claimed  to  be  the  kinsmen  of  the  first  consul.  Bona- 
parte according'ly  took  this  opportunity  of  sending-  his  brother- 
in-law  abroad.  Leclerc  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Pauline, 
a  woman  who,  to  a  strength  of  mind  worthy  of  Napoleon's  sister, 
added  a  large  share  of  personal  beauty.  Many  of  Toussaint's 
enemies  accompanied  Leclerc  in  this  expedition,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  Rochambeau,  who  was  second  in  command, 
and  the  mulattoes  Rigaud  and  Petion. 

The  French  squadron  reached  St  Domingo  on  the  29th  of 
January  1802.  "  We  are  lost,"  said  Toussaint,  when  he  saw  the 
ships  approach  ;  "  all  France  is  coming  to  St  Domingo."  The 
invading  army  was  divided  into  four  bodies.  General  Kervesau, 
with  one,  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  town  of  St  Do- 
mingo; General  Rochambeau,  with  another,  was  to  march  on 
Fort  Dauphin;  General  Boudet,  with  a  third,  on  Port-au-Prince; 
and  Leclerc  himself,  with  the  remainder,  on  Cape  Fran9ois.  In 
all  quarters  the  French  were  successful  in  effecting  a  landing. 
Rochambeau,  in  landing  with  his  division,  came  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  blacks  who  had  gathered  on  the  beach,  and 
slaughtered  a  great  number  of  them.  At  Cape  Frangois,  Leclerc 
sent  an  intimidating  message  to  Christophe,  the  negro  whom 
Toussaint  had  stationed  there  as  commander ;  but  the  negro 
replied  that  he  was  responsible  only  to  Toussaint,  his  commander- 
in-chief.  Perceiving,  however,  that  his  post  was  untenable, 
owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
admit  Leclerc,  Christophe  set  fire  to  the  houses  at  night,  and 
retreated  to  the  hills  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration,  carrying 
2000  whites  with  him  as  hostages. 

Although  the  French  had  effected  a  landing,  the  object  of  the 
invasion  was  yet  far  from  being  attained.  Toussaint  and  the 
blacks  had  retired  to  the  interior,  and,  in  fastnesses  where  no  mili- 
tary force  could  reach  them,  they  were  preparing  for  future  attacks. 
That  the  force  of  language  might  not  be  wanting  to  co-operate 
with  the  force  of  arms,  the  first  consul  had  sent  out  a  pro- 
clamation to  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo, 
assuring  them  that,  "  whatever  was  their  origin  or  their  colour, 
they  were  all  equal,  all  free,  all  French  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
the  republic  ;  that  France,  herself  long  desolated  by  civil  wars, 
but  now  at  peace  with  the  universe,  had  sent  her  ships  to  guaran- 
tee civil  liberty  in  St  Domingo ;  but  that  if  the  anger  of  the  re- 
public were  provoked,  it  would  devour  her  enemies  as  the  fii'e 
devours  the  di'ied  sugar  canes."  Tlie  proclamation  did  not  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect;  the  blacks  still  refused  to  submit. 
Another  stroke  of  policy  was  in  reserve,  the  intention  of  which 
was  to  incline  Toussaint  himself  to  forbear  his  opposition  to  the 
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occupation  of  tlie  island  by  the  French.  Our  readers  ah'eady 
know  that  t'.vo  of  Tou.s.saint's  sons,  whose  names  were  Isaac  and 
Placide,  liad  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated.  At  Paris,  they 
were  ])hiced  under  tlie  tuition  of  one  M.  Coasnon.  The  Urst 
consul  resolved  that  Toussaint's  two  sons,  alonjji,'  with  their  pre- 
ceptor, should  accompany  the  expedition  under  Leclerc  to  St 
Doming'o,  to  try  the  eifect  which  the  sig'lit  of  them  mig'ht  have 
on  the  mind  of  the  ne"T0  chief.  He  had  sent  for  them  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  received  them  very  yraciously,  inquiring'  of  M. 
Coasnon  which  -was  Isaac  and  which  Placide.  "  Your  father," 
he  said  to  them,  "  is  a  great  man,  and  has  rendered  many  ser- 
vices to  France.  Tell  him  I  said  so ;  and  tell  him  not  to  believe 
that  I  have  any  hostile  intentions  against  St  Domingo.  The 
troops  I  send  are  not  destined  to  tight  against  the  native  troops, 
but  to  increase  their  streng-th.  The  man  I  have  appointed  com- 
mander is  ray  own  brother-in-law."  He  then  asked  them  some 
questions  in  mathematics;  and  the  young  men  withdrew,  de- 
lighted with  the  tirst  consul's  kindness.  After  landing  at  Cajie 
Francois,  Leclerc  despatched  Coasnon  with  Toussaint's  two  sons 
to  the  village  of  Henneri,  where  he  heard  that  Toussaint  then 
was.  One  of  the  sons,  Isaac,  has  written  an  account  of  this  in- 
terview with  his  father,  and  of  the  transactions  which  followed  it. 
Travelling  to  Henneri,  he  tells  us,  with  M.  Coasnon,  tlie  negroes 
everywhere  on  the  road  received  them  with  raptures.  "When 
they  reached  Henneri,  Toussaint  was  absent,  and  they  spent  the 
first  evening'  with  their  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Next 
day  Toussaint  joined  them,  and  meeting  him  at  the  door,  they 
threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  M.  Coasnon  then  presented 
him  with  a  letter  from  the  first  consul,  which  he  read  on  the 
spot.  The  letter  was  a  skilful  mixture  of  flattery  and  menace. 
"  If  the  French  flag,"  it  said,  "  float  over  St  Domingo,  it  is  owing- 
to  you  and  j'our  brave  blacks.  Called  by  your  abilities  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  to  the  first  command  in  the  island,  you 
have  put  an  end  to  civil  war,  and  brought  back  into  repute  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  God,  from  whom  everything  proceeds. 
The  constitution  which  3'ou  have  made  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  things  ;  but — — "  and  then  follow  a  few  threatening 
passages.  After  reading  the  letter,  Toussaint  turned  to  M. 
Coasnon  and  said,  "  Which  am  I  to  believe  1 — the  first  consul's 
words,  or  General  Leclerc's  actions  1  The  first  consul  offers 
me  peace  ;  and  yet  General  Leclerc  no  sooner  arrives  than  he 
rushes  into  a  war  with  us.  However,  I  shall  M'rite  to  General 
Leclerc."  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  influence  him  through 
his  paternal  feelings ;  but  at  length  Toussaint  put  an  end  to 
the  interview  by  saying,  "Take  back  my  sons,"  and  immediately 
rode  off. 

The  correspondence  which  Toussaint  entered  into  with  Leclerc 
produced  no  good  result,  and  the  war  began  in  earnest.     Tous- 
saint and  Christophe  were   declared   outlaws,   and  battle  after 
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battle  was  fougrht  with  varying-  success.  The  mountainous 
nature  of  the  interior  g-reatly  impeded  tlie  prog-ress  of  the  French. 
The  Alps  themselves,  Leclerc  said,  were  not  nearly  so  troublesome 
to  a  military  man  as  the  hills  of  St  Domingo.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  French ; 
and  the  blacks  were  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all  their  principal 
positions.  The  success  of  the  French  was  not  entirely  the  con- 
sequence of  their  military  skill  and  valour;  it  was  partly  owing: 
also  to  t!ie  eft'ect  which  the  proclamations  of  Leclerc  had  on 
the  minds  of  the  negroes  and  their  commanders.  If  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  perfect  liberty  which  these  proclamations  pro- 
mised them,  if  they  were  to  continue  free  men  as  they  were  now, 
what  mattered  it  whether  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
island  or  not .'  Such  was  the  general  feeling- ;  and  according-ly 
many  of  Toussaint's  most  eminent  officers,  among-  whom  were 
Laplume  and  Maurepas,  went  over  to  the  French.  Deserted  thus 
by  many  of  his  officers  and  by  the  great  mass  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation, Toussaint,  supported  by  his  two  bravest  and  ablest  g-ene- 
rals,  Dessalines  and  Christophe,  still  held  out,  and  protracted  the 
war.  Dessalines,  besieged  in  the  fort  of  Crete  a  Pierrot  by 
Leclerc  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  army,  did  not  give 
up  the  defence  until  he  had  caused  the  loss  to  his  besieg'ers  of 
about  3000  men,  including  several  distinguished  officers ;  and 
even  then,  rushing-  out,  he  foug-ht  his  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  made  good  his  reti'eat. 

The  reduction  of  the  fortress  of  Crete  a  Pierrot  was  considered 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war ;  and  Leclerc,  deeming-  dissimula- 
tion no  long-er  necessary,  permitted  many  negroes  to  be  massacred, 
and  issued  an  order  virtually  re-establishing  the  power  of  the  old 
French  colonists  over  their  slaves.  This  rash  step  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  neg-roes  who  had  joined  the  French :  they  deserted 
in  masses  ;  Toussaint  was  again  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  and 
Leclerc  was  in  danger  of  losing-  all  the  fruits  of  his  past  labours, 
and  being-  obliged  to  begin  his  enterprise  over  ag-ain.  This 
was  a  very  disag-reeable  prospect ;  for  although  strong-  rein- 
forcements were  arriving  from  France,  the  disorders  incident  to 
military  life  in  a  new  climate  were  making;  large  incisions  into 
his  army.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  his  former  policy ; 
and  on  the  '25th  of  April  180-2,  he  issued  a  proclamation  clirectly 
opposite  in  its  spirit  to  his  former  order,  asserting  the  equality  of 
tie  various  races,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  full  citizenship 
to  the  blacks.  The  negroes  were  again  deceived,  and  again 
deserted  Toussaint.  Christophe,  too,  despairing  of  any  farther 
success  against  the  French,  entei-ed  into  negotiation  with  Leclerc, 
securing  as  honourable  terms  as  could  be  desired.  The  example 
of  Christophe  was  imitated  by  Dessalines,  and  by  Paul  L'Ouver- 
ture,  Toussaint's  brother.  Toussaint,  thus  left  alone,  was  obliged 
to  submit ;  and  Christophe,  in  securing  good  terms  for  himself, 
had  not  neglected  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  similar  advan- 
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tages  for  his  commander-in-chief.  On  the  1st  of  May  1802,  a 
treaty  was  conchided  between  Leclerc  and  Toussaint  I-'Ouverture, 
the  conditions  of  which  Avere,  that  Toussaint  should  continue  to 
govern  St  Doming-o  as  hitliei-to,  Leclerc  acting  only  in  the  capa- 
city of  French  deputy,  and  that  all  the  officers  in  Toussaint's 
army  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  respective  ranks.  "  I 
swear,"  added  Leclerc,  "  before  the  Supreme  Being,  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  people  of  St  Domingo.'"'  Thus  the  war  appeared 
to  have  reached  a  happy  close ;  the  whites  and  blacks  mingled 
with  each  other  once  more  as  friends ;  and  Toussaint  retired  to 
one  of  his  estates  near  Gonaives,  to  lead  a  life  of  quiet  domestic 
enjoyment. 

The  instructions  of  the  first  consul,  however,  had  been  precise, 
that  the  negro  chief  should  be  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  France. 
Many  reasons  recommended  such  a  step  as  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  break  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  blacks,  and 
rivet  the  French  power  in  the  island.  The  expedition  had  been 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  that  France  had  ever  undertaken.  A 
pestilence  resembling  the  yellow  fever,  but  more  fatal  and  ten'ible 
than  even  that  dreadful  distemper,  had  swept  many  thousands 
of  the  French  to  their  graves.  What  with  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  and  the  losses  in  war,  it  was  calculated  that  30,000 
men,  1500  officers  of  various  ranks,  among-  whom  were  fourteen 
generals,  and  700  physicians  and  surgeons,  jjerished  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  now  to  record  one  of  the  blackest 
acts  committed  by  Napoleon.  Agreeably  to  his  orders,  the  per- 
son of  Toussaint  was  treacherously  arrested,  while  residing  peace- 
fully in  his  house  near  Gonaives.  Two  negro  chiefs  who  endea- 
voured to  rescue  him  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  a  large  number 
of  his  friends  were  at  the  same  time  made  prisoners.  The  fate 
of  many  of  these  was  never  known ;  but  Toussaint  himself, 
his  wife,  and  all  his  family,  were  carried  at  midnight  on  board 
the  Hero  man-of-war,  then  in  the  harbour,  which  immediately 
set  sail  for  France.  After  a  short  passage  of  twenty-five  days,  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Brest  (June  1802) ;  and  here  Toussaint  took  his 
last  leave  of  his  wife  and  family.  They  were  sent  to  Bayonne;  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  first  consul,  he  was  carried  to  the  chateau  of 
Joux,  in  the  east  of  France,  among  the  Jura  mountains.  Placed 
in  this  bleak  and  dismal  region,  so  diiferent  from  the  tropical 
climate  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  his  suiferings  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  confining  his 
unhappy  prisoner  to  the  fortress  generally,  Bonaparte  enjoined 
that  he  should  be  secluded  in  a  dungeon,  and  denied  anything 
beyond  the  plainest  necessaries  of  existence.  For  the  first  few 
months  of  his  captivity,  Toussaint  was  allowed  to  be  attended  by 
a  faithful  negro  servant ;  but  at  length  this  single  attendant  was 
removed,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  misery  and  despair.  It 
appears  a  rumour  had  gone  abroad  that  Toussaint,  during  the 
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war  iu  St  Doming-o,  had  buried  a  larg-e  amount  of  treasure 
in  the  earth  ;  and  during-  his  captivity  at  Joux,  an  officer  was 
sent  by  the  first  consul  to  interrogate  him  respecting  the  place 
where  he  had  concealed  it.  "  The  treasures  I  have  lost,"  said 
Toussaint,  "  are  not  those  which  you  seek."  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  ten  months,  the  nesTO  was  found  dead  in  his  dungeon 
on  the  27th  of  April  1803.  ^e  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  fire- 
place, with  his  hands  resting  on  his  leg's,  and  his  head  drooping. 
The  account  given  at  the  time  was,  that  he  had  died  of  apoplexy ; 
but  some  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  it  to  less  natural 
circumstances.  "  The  governor  of  the  fort,"  observes  one  French 
Avriter,  "  made  two  excursions  to  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland.  The 
first  time,  he  left  the  keys  of  the  dungeons  with  a  captain  whom 
he  chose  to  act  for  him  during  his  absence.  The  captain  accord- 
ing-ly  had  occasion  to  visit  Toussaint,  who  conversed  with  him 
about  his  past  life,  and  expressed  his  indig-nation  at  the  design  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  first  consul,  of  having  wished  to  betray  St  Do- 
mingo to  the  English.  As  Toussaint,  reduced  to  a  scanty  farina- 
ceous diet,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  coffee,  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed,  the  captain  generously  procured  it  for  him. 
This  first  absence  of  the  governor  of  the  fort,  however,  was  only 
an  experiment.  It  was  not  long  before  he  left  the  fort  again,  and 
this  time  he  said,  with  a  mysterious,  unquiet  air  to  the  captain, 
'■  I  leave  you  in  charge  of  the  fort,  but  I  do  not  give  you  the 
keys  of  the  dungeons ;  the  prisoners  do  not  require  anything.' 
Four  days  after,  he  returned,  and  Toussaint  was  dead — starved." 
According  to  another  account,  this  miserable  victim  of  despotism, 
and  ag-ainst  whom  there  was  no  formal  or  reasonable  charge,  was 
poisoned  ;  but  this  rests  on  no  credible  testimony,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Toussaint  died  a  victim  only  to  the  seve- 
rities of  confinement  in  this  inhospitable  prison.  This  melan- 
choly termination  to  his  sufferings  took  place  when  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age. 

Toussaint's  family  continued  to  reside  in  France.  They  were 
removed  from  Bayonne  to  Agen,  and  here  one  of  the  younger 
sons  of  Toussaint  died  soon  after  his  father.  Toussaint's  wife  died 
in  May  1816,  in  the  arms  of  her  sons  Isaac  and  Placide.  In 
1825,  Isaac  L'Ouverture  wrote  a  brief  memoir  of  his  father,  to 
which  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been  indebted. 

We  have  thus  sketched  the  life  of  the  greatest  man  yet 
known  to  have  appeared  among  the  negroes.  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture was  altogether  an  original  genius,  tinctured  no  doubt  with 
much  that  was  French,  but  really  and  truly  self-developed.  His 
intellectual  qualities  so  much  resembled  those  of  Europeans,  as 
to  make  him  more  than  a  match  for  many  of  the  ablest  of  them. 
But  perhaps,  if  we  seek  to  discover  the  true  negro  element  of 
his  genius,  it  will  be  found  in  his  strong  affections.  The  phreno- 
log-ical  casts  given  of  Toussaint's  head  are  useful,  as  representing 
this  in  the  way  most  likelv  to  be  impressive.     They  represent 
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Toussaint  as  having  a  skull  move  European  in  its  g-eneral  shape 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  negro.  That  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  was  not  a  mere  exceptional  negro,  cast  up  as  it  were  once 
for  all,  but  that  he  was  only  the  first  of  a  possible  series  of  able 
negroes,  and  that  his  greatness  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  certain  capabilities  in  the  negro  character,  will  appear  from 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  St  Domingo  subse- 
quently to  his  imprisonment  and  death. 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  ST  DOMINGO,  OR  HAYTI. 

The  forcible  suppression  of  Toussaint's  government,  and  his 
treacherous  removal  from  the  island,  did  not  prove  a  happy 
stroke  of  policj^ ;  and  it  would  have  been  preferable  for  France  to 
have  at  once  established  the  independence  of  St  Domingo,  than 
to  have  entered  on  the  project  of  resuming  it  as  a  dependency 
on  the  old  terms.  Leclerc,  with  all  the  force  committed  to  his 
oare  by  Bonaparte,  signally  failed  in  his  designs.  The  con- 
temptuous and  cruel  manner  in  which  the  blacks  were  generally'' 
treated,  and  the  attempts  made  to  restore  them  as  a  class  to 
slavery,  provoked  a  wide-spread  insurrection.  Toussaint's  old 
friends  and  generals,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  Clerveaux,  and 
others,  rose  in  arms.  Battle  after  battle  was  fought,  and  all 
the  resources  of  European  military  skill  were  opposed  to  the 
furious  onsets  of  the  negro  masses.  All  was  in  vain  :  before 
October,  the  negroes,  under  the  command  of  Dessalines  and 
Christophe,  had  driven  the  French  out  of  Fort  Dauphin,  Port 
de  Paix,  and  other  important  positions.  In  the  midst  of  these 
calamities,  that  is,  on  the  1st  of  November  1802,  Leclerc  died, 
and  Pauline  Bonaparte  returned  to  France  with  his  body. 
Leclerc  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Rochambeau,  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  blacks.  Cruelties  such  as  Leclerc 
shrunk  from  were  now  emjiloyed  to  assist  the  French  arms ; 
ujaoftending  negroes  were  slaughtered ;  and  bloodhounds  were 
imported  from  Cuba  to  chase  the  negro  fugitives  through  the 
forests.  Rochambeau,  however,  had  a  person  to  deal  with  capable 
of  repaying  cruelty  with  cruelty.  Dessalines,  who  had  assumed 
the  chief  command  of  the  insurgents,  was  a  man  who,  to  great 
military  talents  and  great  personal  courage,  added  a  ferocious 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  Hearing-  that  Rochambeau  had 
ordered  500  blacks  to  be  shot  at  the  Cape,  he  selected  500 
French  officers  and  soldiers  from  among  his  prisoners,  and  had 
them  shot  by  way  of  reprisal.  To  complete  the  miseries  of  the 
French,  the  mulattoes  of  the  south  now  joined  the  insurrection, 
and  the  war  between  France  and  England  having  recommenced, 
the  island  was  blockaded  by  English  ships,  and  provisions  began 
to  fail.  In  this  desperate  condition,  after  demanding  assistance 
from  the  mother  country,  which  could  not  be  granted,  Rocham- 
beau negotiated  with  the  negroes  and  the  English  for  the  eva- 
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cuation  of  the  island ;  and  towards  the  end  of  November  1803, 
all  the  French  troops  left  St  Doming-o. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French,  Dessalines,  Christophe,  and 
the  other  g-enerals  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  island  "in 
the  name  of  the  blacks  and  the  people  of  colour."  At  the  same 
time  they  invited  the  return  of  all  Avhites  ■who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  war ;  but,  added  they,  '•  if  any  of  those  who  imag-ined  they 
M-ould  restore  slavery  return  hither,  they  shall  meet  with  nothing- 
but  chains  and  deportation.'"  On  the  1st  of  January  1804,  at  an 
assembly  of  the  g-enerals  and  chiefs  of  the  army,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  island  was  again  solemnly  declared,  and  all  jn-esent 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  it.  At  the  same  time,  to 
mark  their  formal  renunciation  of  all  connexion  with  France,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  name  of  the  island  should  be  changed  from 
St  Doming-o  to  Hayti,  the  name  given  to  it  by  its  original  Indian 
inhabitants.  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  the  island  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  nominating 
his  successor. 

The  rule  of  Dessalines  was  a  sanguinary,  but,  on  the  whole,  a 
salutary  one.  He  began  his  government  by  a  treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  nearly  all  the  French  who  remained  in  the  island  trust- 
ing to  his  false  promises  of  protection.  All  other  Europeans, 
however,  except  the  French,  were  treated  with  respect.  Dessa- 
lines encouraged  the  importation  of  Africans  into  Hayti,  saying* 
tliat  since  they  Avere  torn  from  their  country,  it  was  certainly 
better  that  they  should  be  employed  to  recruit  the  strength  of  a 
rising-  nation  of  blacks,  than  to  serve  the  whites  of  all  countries 
as  slaves.  On  the  8th  of  October  1804,  Dessalines  exchanged 
his  plain  title  of  governor-general  for  the  more  pompous  one  of 
emperor.  He  was  solemnly  inaugurated  under  the  name  of 
James  I.,  emperor  of  Hayti ;  and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  accompanied  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  constitution,  the 
main  pro^-isions  of  which  were  exceeding-h'  judicious.  All  Hay- 
tian  subjects,  of  whatever  colour,  were  to  be  called  blacks,  entire 
relig-ious  toleration  Avas  decreed,  schools  were  estabUshed,  public 
worship  encouraged,  and  measures  adopted  similar  to  those  which 
Toussaint  had  employed  for  creating  and  fostering-  an  industrial 
spirit  among  the  negroes.  As  a  preparation  for  any  future  war, 
the  interior  of  the  island  was  extensively  planted  with  yams, 
bananas,  and  other  articles  of  food,  and  many  forts  built  in 
advantageous  situations.  Under  these  regulations  the  island 
again  beg-an  to  show  symptoms  of  prosperity.  Dessalines  was  a 
man  in  many  respects  fitted  to  be  the  first  sovereign  of  a  people 
rising-  out  of  barbarism.  Born  the  slave  of  a  negro  mechanic, 
he  was  quite  illiterate,  but  had  g-reat  natural  abilities,  united  to  a 
very  ferocious  temper.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  educated  negro  women  in  Hayti.  A  pleasant  trait  of 
his  character  is  his  seeking-  out  his  old  master  after  he  became 
emperor,  and  making-  him  his  butler.     It  was,  he  said,  exactly 
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the  situation  the  old  man  wished  to  fill,  as  it  afforded  him  the 
means  of  being:  always  drunk.  Dessalines  himself  drank  nothing- 
but  water.  For  two  years  this  neg-ro  continued  to  govern  the 
island ;  but  at  length  his  ferocity  provoked  his  mulatto  subjects 
to  form  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  on  the  17tli  of  October 
1806  he  was  assassinated  by  the  soldiers  of  Petion,  who  was  his 
third  in  command. 

On  the  death  of  Dessalines,  a  schism  took  place  in  the  island. 
Christophe,  who  had  been  second  in  command,  assumed  the 
g'overnment  of  the  noi'thern  division  of  the  island,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Cape  Francois  ;  and  Petion,  the  mulatto  general, 
assumed  the  government  of  the  southern  division,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Port-au-Prince.  For  several  years  a  war  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  rivals,  each  endeavouring*  to  depose  the 
othei",  and  become  chief  of  the  whole  of  Hayti ;  but  at  length 
hostilities  ceased,  and  by  a  tacit  ag-reement,  Petion  came  to  be 
regarded  as  legitimate  g'overnor  in  the  south  and  west,  where 
the  mulattoes  were  most  numerous  ;  and  Christophe  as  legitimate 
governor  in  the  north,  where  the  population  consisted  chiefly  of 
blacks.  Christophe,  trained,  like  Dessalines,  in  tlie  school  of 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  was  a  slave  born,  and  an  able  as  well  as 
a  benevolent  man  ;  but,  like  most  of  the  negroes  who  had  arrived 
at  his  period  of  life,  he  had  not  had  the  benelit  of  any  systematic 
education.  Petion,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  educated  in 
the  MiUtary  Academy  of  Paris,  and  was  according-ly  as  accom- 
plished and  well-instructed  as  any  European  officer.  The  title 
with  which  Petion  was  invested,  was  that  of  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,  in  other  words,  president  of  the  republican 
part  of  Hayti ;  the  southern  and  western  districts  preferring'  the 
republican  form  of  government.  For  some  time  Christophe  bore 
the  simple  title  of  chief  magistrate,  and  was  in  all  respects  the 
president  of  a  republic  like  Petion :  but  the  blacks  have  always 
shown  a  liking  for  the  monarchical  form  of  government ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  June  1811,  Christophe,  by  the  desire 
of  his  subjects,  assumed  the  regal  title  of  Henry  I.,  king  of 
Hayti.  The  coronation  was  celebrated  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner;  and  at  the  same  time  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy 
took  place,  the  first  act  of  the  new  sovereign  being  to  name  four 
princes,  seven  dukes,  twenty-two  counts,  thirty  barons,  and  ten 
knights. 

Both  parts  of  the  island  were  well  governed,  and  rapidly 
advanced  in  prosperity  and  civilisation.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  to  the  French  throne,  some  hope  seems  to  have 
been  entertained  in  France  that  it  might  be  possible  yet  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  the  island,  and  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  col- 
lect information  respecting*  its  condition ;  but  the  conduct  both 
of  Christophe  and  Petion  was  so  tu"m,  that  the  impossibihty  of 
subverting  the  independence  of  Hayti  became  manifest.  The 
island  was  therefore  left  in  the  unclisturbed  possession  of  the 
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blacks  and  mulattoes.  In  1818  Petion  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Boyer,  a  mulatto  who  had  been  in  France,  and  had 
accompanied  Leclerc  in  his  expedition.  In  1820,  Christophe 
having:  become  involved  in  ditierences  with  his  subjects,  shot 
himself;  and  the  two  parts  of  the  island  were  then  reunited 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  General  Boyer 
being'  the  first  president.  In  the  following"  year,  the  Spanish 
portion  of  the  island,  Avhich  for  a  long  time  had  been  in  a  lan- 
gfuishing-  condition,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Boyer,  who  thus  became  the  head  of  a  republic  including' 
the  entire  island  of  St  Domingo.  In  18'25,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  President  Boyer  and  Charles  X.  of  France,  by 
wliich  France  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Hayti,  in 
consideration  of  150  millions  of  francs  (£6,000,000  sterling-),  to 
be  paid  by  the  island  in  five  annual  instalments,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  French  colonists  during 
the  revolution.  The  first  instalment  was  paid  in  1836 ;  but  as 
it  was  found  impossible  to  pay  the  remainder,  the  terms  of  the 
agTeement  were  changed  in  1838,  and  France  consented  to  accept 
60  millions  of  francs  (£2,400,000),  to  be  liquidated  in  six  instal- 
ments before  the  year  1867.  Two  of  the  instalments  have 
ah-eady  been  paid.  In  the  political  constitution  of  the  island, 
no  change  of  any  importance  has  taken  place  till  the  present 
time ;  and  the  republic  of  Hayti  continues  to  be  g'overned  by  a 
president  elected  for  life,  and  two  legislative  houses ;  one  a  senate, 
the  other  a  chamber  of  representatives. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts  of  this  interesting-  island,  the 
annual  exports  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty  millions  of  poimds 
of  coffee,  six  millions  of  pounds  of  logwood,  one  million  of  pounds 
of  cotton,  five  millions  of  feet  of  mahogany,  besides  considerable 
quantities  of  tobacco,  cigars,  sugar,  hides,  wax,  and  ginger. 
Certain  goods  are  admitted  duty  free,  among  which  the  prin- 
cipal are,  arms,  ammimition,  agricultural  implements,  cattle,  and 
school-books.  The  Roman  Catholic  relig-ion  is  over  the  whole 
island,  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The  clergy  are  said  to 
be  igmorant  and  corrupt ;  and  their  influence  over  the  opinions 
or  the  morals  of  the  community  is  small.  In  the  principal 
towns  there  are  government  schools,  some  of  them  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  plan:  in  the  capital  there  is  a  military  school;  and 
there  are  also  a  number  of  private  academies  in  the  island.  The 
armed  force  of  Hayti  consists  of  thirty-three  regiments  of  the 
line,  five  regiments  of  artilleiy,  two  of  dragoons,  the  president's 
guard,  and  a  numerous  police,  amounting-  in  all  to  nearh'  30,000 
men.  Besides  this  regular  force,  there  is  a  militia  or  national 
guard  of  about  40,000  men,  the  superior  officers  of  -nhich  are 
nominated  by  the  president,  tlie  inferior  elected  by  the  privates. 
Ha^-ti  possesses  scarcely  any  naval  force.  In  1837  the  revenue 
of  the  island  was  3.8-52,-576*  dollars,  and  its  public  expenditure 
2,713,102  dollars. 
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With  respect  to  tlie  social  condition  of  the  ishiud,  there  are, 
unfortunately,  few  trustworthy  particulars  ;  althouyli  the  g-eneral 
fact  is  indisputable,  that  it  is  a  condition  of  advancement.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  imperfections  in  the  republic,  many  ti'aces 
of  barbarism,  much  absurdity  perhaps,  and  much  extravag'ance ; 
but  still  the  fact  remains  that  here  is  a  population  of  "blacks 
which,  in  the  shoi-t  space  of  fifty  j'ears,  has  raised  itself  from 
the  depths  and  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  the  condition  of 
a  flourishing-  and  respectable  state.  All  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  reg-ard  as  included  in  the  term  civilisutiun,  Hayti  possesses 
— an  established  system  of  government,  an  established  system 
of  education,  a  literature,  commerce,  manufactures,  a  rich  and 
cultivated  class  in  society.  Twenty-six  years  since,  tlie  Baron 
de  Vastey,  one  of  the  councillors  of  Christophe,  and  himself 
a  pure  negro,  published  some  reflections  on  the  state  of  Hayti, 
in  which  the  following  passage  occurs: — '•  Five -and -twenty 
years  ago,"  says  he,  "  we  were  plunged  in  the  most  complete 
ignorance ;  we  had  no  notion  of  human  society,  no  idea  of 
happiness,  no  jiowerful  feeling.  Our  faculties,  both  physical  and 
moral,  were  so  overwhelmed  under  the  load  of  slavery,  that  I 
myself  who  am  writing  this,  I  thought  that  the  world  finished 
at  the  line  which  bounded  my  sight ;  my  ideas  were  so  limited, 
that  things  the  most  simjile  were  to  me  incomprehensible ;  and 
all  my  countrymen  were  as  ignorant  as  myself,  and  even  more 
so,  if  that  were  possible.  I  have  known  many  of  us,"  he 
continues,  "  who  have  learned  to  read  and  write  of  them- 
selves, without  the  help  of  a  master ;  I  have  known  them 
walking  with  their  books  in  their  hands  inquiring  of  the  pas- 
sengers, and  praying  them  to  explain  to  them  the  signification 
of  such  a  character  or  word  ;  and  in  this  manner  many,  already 
advanced  in  years,  became  able  to  read  and  write  without  the 
benefit  of  instruction.  Such  men,"  he  adds,  "  have  become 
notaries,  attorneys,  advocates,  judges,  administrators,  and  have 
astonished  the  world  by  the  sagacity  of  their  judgment ;  others 
have  become  painters  and  sculptors  by  their  own  exertions,  and 
have  astonished  strangers  bj-  their  works ;  others,  again,  have 
succeeded  as  architects,  mechanics,  manufacturers ;  others  have 
worked  mines  of  sulphur,  fabricated  saltpetre,  and  made  excellent 
gninpowder,  with  no  other  guides  than  books  of  chemistry  and 
minei'alogy.  And  yet  the  Haytiaus  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
manufacturing-  and  commercial  people;  agriculture  and  arms 
are  their  professions ;  like  the  Romans,  we  go  from  arms  to  the 
plough,  and  from  the  ploug-h  to  arms." 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  nothing  may 
occur  to  disturb  either  the  external  relations  or  the  internal 
repose  of  this  singularly  regenerated  people. 
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EORGE  ■\Vi^Hl^GTO^  i^  a,  bom  in  West- 
moreland County-,  Virjj-iiua,  on  the  22cl  of 
Febi-uary  1732.  He  was  the  eldest  .-on,  by  a 
second  marriage,  of  Augustine  Washington,  a 
uentleman  of  large  proi:)eity,  the  descendant 
of  John  Wasliington,  an  Enghshman  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  during"  the  government 
of  OHver  Cromwell.  The  name  of  Washington's  mother  was 
Mary  Ball.  Her  husband  dying  suddenly  in  the  year  1743, 
tlie  charge  of  educating'  a  large  family,  consistmg  of  two  sur- 
viving sons  of  her  husband  by  his  fonner  wife,  and  fiA'e  sur- 
viving children  of  her  own,  devolved  ujjou  her.  George 
A^"ashing■ton  was  eleven  vears  of  age  at  the  tune  of  his  father's 
deatli. 

Although  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  Augustine  Washinj>tou 

left   all   his   childi'en  well  provided  for.      Lawrence,  the   eldest, 

was  left  an  estate  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres,  besides  shares  in 

iron-works   in   Marvland  and   Virginia;   Auyustiue,    who  was 
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next  oldest,  inherited  an  estate  in  Westmoreland ;  George  in- 
herited the  house  and  lands  in  Stafford  County,  where  his  father 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  his  three  younger  brothers  had 
each  a  plantation  of  six  or  seven  hundred  acres  assigned  hira  ; 
and  provision  was  otherwise  made  for  the  sister.  By  the  will 
of  her  husband,  Mrs  Washington  was  intrusted  with  the  sole 
management  of  the  property  of  her  five  children,  until  they 
should  respectively  come  of  age.  Being  a  woman  of  singular 
prudence  and  strengtli  of  character,  she  fuliilled  this  important 
charge  with  great  success.  She  lived  to  see  her  eldest  son  at  the 
height  of  his  greatness. 

The  means  of  education  were  at  that  time  very  limited  in  the 
American  colonies.  Wealthy  persons,  who  wished  their  sons  to 
receive  a  liberal  education,  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
them  home  to  the  mother  country  for  that  pui'pose ;  but  most  of 
the  planters  were  satisfied  with  the  plain  elementaiy  education 
which  their  sons  could  obtain  at  the  nearest  school.  Sometimes 
a  man  of  superior  qualifications  would  settle  down  as  a  school- 
master in  Virg'inia;  but  the  majority  of  the  schoolmasters  pi'e- 
tended  to  nothing  more  than  being  qualified  to  teach  reading, 
writing',  arithmetic,  and  book-keeping.  It  was  iinder  a  person 
of  this  kind  that  George  Wasliington  acquired  all  the  school 
education  that  he  ever  received ;  and  he  appeal's  to  have  left 
school  altogether  before  arriving*  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  From 
all  that  can  be  learned  of  this  early  period  of  his  life,  he  seems 
to  have  been  chai-acterised  by  great  docility  and  rectitude  of  dis- 
position. His  schoolfellows,  it  is  said,  used  to  refer  all  their  dis- 
putes to  his  judgment.  As  a  boy,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
such  athletic  exercises  as  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, swimming,  &c. ;  and  his  military  propensity  developed 
itself  in  the  delight  which  he  took  in  arranging*  his  schoolfel- 
lows in  companies,  making  them  parade  like  soldiers,  attack 
imag-inary  forts,  and  fight  mimic  battles.  The  best  insight, 
however,  which  we  obtain  into  Washington's  character  and  pur- 
suits when  a  boy,  is  derived  from  fragments  of  his  juvenile 
copy-books  and  manuscripts  which  have  been  preserved.  They 
are  all  written  in  a  neat  and  careful  hand,  with  great  atten- 
tion to  method  and  arrangement.  The  greater  number  contain 
exercises  in  arithmetic  and  practical  geometry,  especially  land- 
surveying  ;  and  the  diagrams  which  are  drawn  to  illustrate  the 
geometrical  exercises  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and 
beauty.  The  earliest  of  the  manuscripts  is  a  folio  one,  entitled 
"  Forms  of  AYriting*,"  containing  copies  of  bills  of  exchange, 
receipts,  bonds,  indentures,  bills  of  sale,  land  w-arrants,  leases, 
deeds,  and  wills,  written  out  with  care,  the  prominent  words  in 
large  and  varied  characters,  in  imitation  of  a  clerk's  hand. 
These  "  Forms  of  Writing  "  are  followed  by  quotations  in  verse, 
more  remarkable,  his  biographer  tells  us,  for  the  soundness 
of  the  sentiments  which  they  express,  than  for  their  poetical 
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merit ;  and  these  quotations,  ag-ain,  are  followed  by  "  Rules  of 
Civility  and  Decent  Behaviour  in  Company  and  Conversation." 
The  rules  are  a  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  and  appear  to  have 
been  either  copied  entire  out  of  one  book,  or  collected  out  of  se- 
veral. We  may  quote  two  or  three  as  specimens.  Rule  2.  "  In 
the  presence  of  others,  sing-  not  to  yoiu'self  with  a  humming- 
noise,  nor  drum  with  jour  fingers  or  feet."  Rule  12.  "  Let 
JOU.T  discourse  with  men  of  business  be  short  and  comprehen- 
sive." Rule  29.  "  Utter  not  base  and  frivolous  things  amongst 
g-rave  and  learned  men ;  nor  very  difficult  questions  or  subjects 
among-st  the  ig-norant ;  nor  things  hard  to  be  believed."  Rule  40. 
"  Think  before  you  speak  ;  pronounce  not  imperfectly,  nor  bring 
out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly."  Rule  57. 
"  Labour  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
fii'e  called  conscience." 

The  methodical  habits  which  we  see  so  clearly  manifested  in 
these  juvenile  copybooks,  were  Washing-ton's  characteristics 
through  life. 

Grammar,  or  the  study  of  languages,  was  no  part  of  Washing- 
ton's education  Avhen  a  boy.  His  early  letters  are  sometimes 
faulty  in  point  of  grammar  and  expression,  and  it  was  only  by 
practice  in  writing  and  conversation  that  he  acquired  the  accu- 
rate and  distinct  style  which  he  afterwards  wrote.  When  con- 
siderably advanced  in  life,  he  made  an  attempt  to  learn  French, 
but  appears  to  have  succeeded  but  poorly. 

When  Washington  was  foui-teen  years  of  age,  a  proposal  was 
made  with  his  own  consent,  which,  if  carried  into  eifect,  would 
have  opened  up  for  him  a  very  different  career  from  that  which 
he  was  destined  to  follow.  Observing  his  liking  for  adventure 
and  active  exercise,  his  brother  Lawrence  exerted  his  interest 
to  procure  for  him  a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  British 
navy.  The  Avarrant  was  procured,  and  the  boy  was  pleased 
with  a  prospect  which  was  at  that  time  as  promising  as  one 
in  his  circumstances  could  desire;  but  as  nothing  could  over- 
come Mrs  Washington's  reluctance  to  let  her  son  g-o  to  sea, 
the  project  was  at  length  abandoned:  George  Washmgton  re- 
mained at  school,  and  some  other  boy  obtained  the  midshipman's 
berth. 

After  leaving  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Washington  resided 
some  time  with  his  brother  Lawrence  on  his  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon  ;  so  called  in  honour  of  Admiral  Vernon,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Lawrence  Washington,  and  under  whose  command 
Georg-e  was  to  have  served.  Lawrence  Washington  had  married 
Miss  Fairfax,  the  daug-hter  of  his  near  neig'hbour  William 
Fairfax,  a  person  of  wealth  and  political  station  in  the  colony, 
and  a  distant  relative  of  Lord  Fairfax — a  nobleman  of  literary 
tastes  and  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  who  had  left  England  and 
come  to  reside  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  vast 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  Rapahannoc 
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rivers,  and  strf'tohinp:  across  the  Alles>-hany  mountains.  At  the 
time  of  Georii'e  AVashington's  residence  vitli  his  brother  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Lord  Fairfax  was  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  William  Fair- 
fax, the  father-in-law  of  Lawrence;  and  between  the  two  families 
a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up.  As  youni^"  Washington  was 
continually  em.ployed  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of  land-surveying, 
glutting  his  art  in  practice  on  his  brother's  estate,  it  occurred  to 
Lord  Fairfax  to  engage  him  in  surveying  his  own  vast  property. 
Various  circumstances  were  rendering  such  a  survey  absolutely 
necessary.  Settlers  were  squatting  down  on  the  most  fertile 
spots  on  the  extremity  of  his  lordshi])'s  lands,  without  leave  being- 
asked  or  ii'iven  ;  and  to  ])Ut  a  stoj)  to  such  proceedings,  it  was 
essential  that  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  should  be  detined,  and 
the  remoter  districts  accurately  divided  into  lots.  Our  young"  sur- 
veyor was  intrusted  with  this  very  responsible  office  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  March  1748,  he  set  out  on  his  surveying 
expedition  to  the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  accompanied  b}' 
George  Fairfax,  the  son  of  William  Fairfax.  The  tour  lasted 
two  months,  and,  from  the  entries  in  Washington's  journal,  the 
Jabour  appears  to  have  been  pretty  arduous.  On  the  luth  of 
March  he  writes — "  Worked  hard  till  night,  and  then  returned. 
After  supper,  we  were  lighted  into  a  room,  and  I  not  being  so 
good  a  woodsman  as  the  rest,  stripped  myself  ver}^  orderly,  and 
went  into  the  bed,  as  they  called  it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  it  to  be  nothing"  but  a  little  straw  matted  together,  ^\■ith- 
out  sheet  or  anything  else,  but  only  one  threadbare  blanket, 
covered  with  vermin.  I  was  glad  to  get  up  and  put  on  my 
clothes,  and  lie  as  my  companions  did." 

For  three  years  Washington  pursued  the  profession  of  laud- 
survej-or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jMount  Vernon,  making  occa- 
sional journeys  as  far  as  the  Alleghanies.  As  he  had  received  a 
commission  as  public  surveyoi",  which  gave  his  surveys  authority, 
and  as  there  were  very  few  of  the  profession  at  that  time  in 
Virginia,  his  practice  was  extensive  and  lucrative.  In  writing 
to  a  friend,  describing  the  hardships  and  exposures  which  he  had  to 
undergo  in  his  surveying-  tours  to  the  west,  he  says,  "  Nothing 
could  make  it  pass  off  tolerably  but  a  good  reward.  A  doubloon  is 
my  constant  gain  everyday  that  the  weather  will  permit  of  my 
going-  out,  and  sometimes  six  pistoles."'  In  another  letter  written 
during  the  same  period  to  a  friend,  whom  he  addresses  as  "  dear 
Robin,"'  and  who  appears  to  have  been  his  confidant,  he  says,  "  My 
place  of  residence  at  present  is  at  his  lordship's  (Lord  Fairfax's), 
where  I  might,  were  my  heart  disengaged,  pass  mj  time  very  plea- 
santly, as  there  is  a  very  agreeable  young-  lady  in  the  same  house. 
Colonel  Georg-e  Fairfax's  wife's  sister.  But  that  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  fire,  as  being  often  and  unavoidably  in  company  with  her 
revives  my  former  passion  for  your  Lowland  beauty  ;  whereas, 
were  I  to  live  more  retired  from  young  women,  I  might  in  some 
measure  alleviate  my  sorrow  by  burying  that  chaste  and  trouble- 
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some  passion  in  oblivion."  Several  otlier  letters  of  the  same 
period  are  written  in  tlie  same  desponding  tone ;  but  the  name  of 
this  "  troublesome  "  Lowland  beauty,  who  was  'Washington's  first 
love,  has  untbrtunately  perished. 

About  the  3'ear  17ol,  the  French  and  the  Indians  were  making 
themselves  verj^  disagreealjle  neighbours  to  the  British  colonists 
in  Virginia ;  the  French  by  their  encroachments  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  Indians  by  the  depredations  which  they  committed. 
To  defend  themselves  against  these,  as  well  as  to  be  prepared  for 
the  war  which  seenaed  likely  at  no  distant  period  to  break  out 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  resolved  to  organise 
the  colonial  militia,  divide  the  province  into  districts,  and  appoint 
an  adjutant-general,  with  the  military  rank  of  major,  to  super- 
intend each  district.  Washington,  who  was  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  was  appointed  one  of  these  officers,  probably  by  the  interest 
of  his  friends  the  Fairfaxes.  The  office,  besides  bringing-  him  in 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a-year,  afforded  him  opportunities 
of  becoming"  practically  acquainted  with  military  affairs.  He 
entered  with  ardour  into  its  duties,  taking  lessons  from  the  ablest 
military  men  he  could  meet  in  with,  submitting  himself  to  the 
drill,  and  reading  numerous  books  on  the  military  art. 

Shortly  after  Washington's  appointment  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  militia,  his  brother  Lawrence,  whose  health  had  been  long 
declining-,  was  advised  to  make  a  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  and  re- 
side a  few  months  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  climate ;  and  as 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not  go  luiattended,  George 
accompanied  him.  W'hile  in  Barbadoes,  Washington  was  at- 
tacked by  small-pox,  but  recovered  after  a  short  illness.  As 
his  brother  Avas  not  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  climate,  he 
resolved  to  g'o  to  Bermuda  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  meantime 
Washing-ton  was  to  return  to  Virginia.  From  Bermuda,  Law- 
rence was  to  write  to  him  to  rejoin  him  along  with  his  wife. 
This  arrangement,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  for 
though,  in  the  spring-,  Lawrence  did  proceed  to  Bermuda,  he 
found  himself  so  much  worse,  that  he  saw  it  to  be  necessary  to 
return  to  Virginia;  and  on  the  26th  of  July  17-5-2  he  died  at 
Mount  Vernon,  leaving-  a  wife  and  an  infant  daughter.  By 
his  will,  the  property  of  Mount  Vernon  was  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter ;  but  in  case  of  her  death  without  issue,  it  was  to 
devolve  on  Washington,  with  the  reservation  of  a  life-interest  in 
favour  of  his  wife.  Vv'ashington  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
executors. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  Barbadoes,  Major  Washington 
had  resumed  his  military  duties  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance; 
and  when,  on  the  appointment  of  ~Mr  Dinwiddle  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  the  whole  colony  was  mapped  out  into  fotir  <;'rand  mili- 
tary divisions,  so  high  was  IMajor  Washington's  character,  that 
the  northern  division  was  allotted  to  him.  His  duties  were  to 
'•'  visit  the  several  counties,  in  order  to  train  and   instruct  the 
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militia  officers,  review  the  companies  on  parade,  inspect  the  arras 
and  accoutrements,  and  establish  a  uniform  system  of  manoeuvres 
and  discipline." 

WAR  WITH  THE  FRENCH  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

Every  day  fresh  accounts  were  received  of  the  encroach- 
ments which  the  French  were  making'  on  the  British  territory 
beyond  the  Alleg-hanies.  These  accounts  had  reached  the  go- 
vernment at  home,  and  the  British  cabinet  had  sent  out  in- 
structions to  Governor  Dinwiddle  to  build  two  forts  on  the 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  the  intruders,  and  assert- 
ing the  British  claim  to  the  disputed  territory.  As  a  preli- 
minary step,  Governor  Dinwiddle  resolved  to  send  a  commis- 
sioner, in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  confer  with 
the  commander  of  the  intruding'  French  troops,  and  demand 
his  reason  for  invading  the  British  territory,  and  also  with  a 
view  to  collect  accurate  information  respecting  the  numbers  and 
force  of  the  invaders,  their  intended  movements,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  had  gained  the  confidence  and  alliance  of  the 
Indians.  Major  AVashington  was  selected  as  a  person  well 
qualified  for  this  important  mission,  although  yet  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  Accompanied  by  seven  others,  two  of  whom 
were  to  act  as  his  interpreters,  one  with  the  French,  the  other 
with  the  Indians,  he  performed  a  difficult  and  dangerous  journey 
of  5G0  miles,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  through  a  region  of  forest, 
swamp,  and  wilderness,  which  had  not  yet  been  penetrated  by 
civilisation ;  and  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  months,  re- 
turned to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  the  Virginia  government, 
having  fully  accomplished  the  main  objects  of  his  expedition. 
The  three  principal  objects  which  Governor  Dinwiddle  contem- 
plated by  the  mission  were,  the  ascertaining  of  a  suitable  site 
for  a  British  fort,  a  conference  with  the  Indian  tribes,  with  a 
view  to  secure  their  assistance  against  the  French,  and  a  visit  to 
the  French  fort  itself.  Major  Washington  attended  to  thera 
all.  Proceeding-  to  the  French  fort,  he  had  several  interviews 
with  the  commandant ;  but  as  nothing  satisfactory  resulted 
from  these  conferences,  he  took  his  departure,  after  having 
stayed  long  enough  to  obtain  all  the  intelligence  he  wished  to 
carry  back  to  Governor  Dinwiddle.  Immediately  on  his  return 
to  Williamsburg,  his  journal  of  the  expedition  was  published, 
and  being  regarded  as  an  important  official  document,  as  affairs 
then  stood  between  France  and  Gi'eat  Britain,  it  was  copied  into 
almost  all  the  newspapers  both  in  the  colony  and  in  the  mother 
country. 

Govei'nor  Dinwiddie  commenced  his  military  preparations  with 
great  alacrity.  Pie  summoned  an  early  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, to  adopt  such  proceedings  as  might  appear  proper  in  the 
emergency ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  wrote  to  the  governors 
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of  the  otlier  provinces,  to  rouse  tlieir  flag'o-ing'  zeal.  The  colonists, 
however,  showed  no  sig-ns  of  sympathy  with  the  bustling"  activity 
of  the  g-overnor.  The}^  were  in  no  hurry,  they  said,  to  precipi- 
tate themselves  into  a  war  Avith  which  they  had  no  concern. 
What  business  had  the  g-overnor  of  Virg'iuia  with  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  on  the  Ohio  ?  "Was  it  even  certain  that  they 
were  encroaching*  on  the  king's  lands?  What  claim  had  the 
king-  of  Great  Britain  to  these  lands,  any  more  than  the  king"  of 
France  ?  Or,  if  the  lauds  did  belong  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Avhy  did  he  not  send  out  his  own  soldiers  to  beat  back  the  French, 
instead  of  leaving-  it  to  be  done  by  the  colonists,  to  whom  it  did 
not  matter  a  pin's  point  whether  the  French  kept  possession  of 
the  lands  or  not  ?  Such  murmurs  gave  the  g-overnor  great  vexa- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  voted  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  defence  of  the  colony ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  was  made  was  very  displeasing 
to  the  loyal  governor.  '•  I  am  sorry,"  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,  "  to  find  the  colonists  very  much  in  a  republican 
way  of  thinking." 

A  respectable  militia  force  was  nevertheless  raised.  An  Eng- 
lishman, Colonel  Fry,  was  appointed  to  the  first  command,  and 
W^ashington  was  named  his  second,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  A^Tiile  the  governor  and  Colonel  Fzy  vrere  engaged  in 
trying  to  recruit  the  army  by  ajipeals  to  the  colonists,  and  by 
holding"  out  bounties  in  land  to  such  as  would  enlist.  Colonel 
Washington,  with  three  small  companies,  was  sent  to  occupy  an 
outpost  in  the  very  line  in  which  the  French  were  advancing.  It 
was  destined  that  the  first  battle  in  the  war  should  be  fought  by 
him.  Hearing  that  the  French  had  succeeded  in  obtaining"  pos- 
session of  the  British  fort  at  the  Ohio  fork,  and  that  a  party  was 
approaching"  in  the  direction  of  his  post,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
to  advance  himself  into  the  wilderness ;  and  on  the  27th  of  May 
1754,  meeting  a  party  of  fifty  French  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Junonville,  an  action  ensued,  in  which  Junonville  and 
ten  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  twenty  taken  prisoners.  Only 
one  of  Washington's  men  was  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded. 
As  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  declared,  the  importance  of 
this  skirmish  was  greatly  magnified  both  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  Washington  did  not  escape  blame.  In  France,  the 
death  of  Junonville  was  iironounced  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
murder  in  cold  blood ;  and  it  was  even  made  the  subject  of  a 
heroic  poem,  in  which  Washington  did  not  appear  to  advantage. 
Nor  does  the  transaction  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  more 
favour  in  England,  if  we  may  believe  the  following  passage  in 
Horace  Walpole's  "  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,"  written  not 
long  after  the  event.  "  In  the  express  which  Major  Washington 
despatched  on  his  preceding  little  victory,"  says  Walpole,  "he 
concluded  with  these  words,  'I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and 
believe  me,  there  is  something  charming  in  the  sound.'   On  hear- 
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ing  of  this,  tlie  king'  siiid  sensibly,  '  He  would  not  say  so  if  he 
had  been  used  to  hear  many.'  However,"  adds  Waljjole,  "  this 
brave  brag'u-art  learned  to  blush  for  his  rhodomontade."  A 
gentleman  once  asked  Washington  wliether  he  ever  used  the 
expression  attributed  to  him.  "  If  I  said  so/'  replied  ^\'ashing- 
ton,  "  it  was  when  I  was  young." 

Colonel  Fry  dying  when  on  his  way  to  join  the  army,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  M'ashington ;  for  although  Colonel  Innes,  a 
Scotchman,  was  appointed,  he  never  assumed  the  office.  Wasli- 
ing'ton  was  involved  in  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  complaints 
of  the  officers  and  men,  whom  an  ill-timed  parsimony  deprived  of 
part  of  their  pay.  Doino"  his  best,  however,  to  preserve  order 
among  his  men,  amounting  now  to  upwards  of  300  militia,  and 
about  150  regulars  under  Captain  ]\Iackay,  he  continued  the 
campaign.  Fearing  that  a  French  force  would  advance  from 
Fort  Duquesne  and  overpower  him,  he  withdrew  to  the  Great 
Meadows,  nearer  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  colon_y.  Here,  his 
men  being-  fatigued  by  the  labour  of  transporting  the  guns  and 
bagg-age,  and  there  being-  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  he  resolved  to 
intrench  himself,  and  wait  for  reinforcements.  Accordingly,  a 
fort  was  built,  called  Fort  Necessity.  Unexpectedly,  the  fort 
was  besieged  by  a  French  force  amounting-  to  nearly  900  men ; 
and  after  some  resistance,  Washington  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
on  honourable  terms,  and  retreat  to  Wills'  Creek.  So  skilful, 
however,  was  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  he  and  his  little 
army  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  had  now  conceived  some  scheme  for  orga- 
nising the  militia  on  what  he  considered  a  better  footing ;  but  as 
this  scheme  had  the  effect  of  reducing  Washington  to  the  rank 
of  a  captain,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  making-  him  inferior  in  that 
rank  to  captains  bearing  the  king's  commission,  he  resigned  his 
command,  and  retired  from  the  army.  "  If  you  think  me  capable 
of  holding  a  commission  which  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument 
annexed  to  it,"  was  the  answer  he  gave  to  Governor  Sharpe  of 
Maryland,  who  had  solicited  him  to  remain  in  the  army,  "you 
must  entertain  a  very  contemj^tible  opinion  of  my  weakness,  and 
believe  me  to  be  more  empty  than  the  commission  itself."  He 
therefore  j^assed  the  winter  of  1754-5  in  retirement.  In  the 
spring  of  1755,  however.  General  Braddock  landed  in  Virginia 
with  two  regiments  of  soldiers  from  Great  Britain,  and  Wash- 
ington was  prevailed  on  to  join  him  as  aid-de-camp,  retaining-  his 
former  rank.  '•'  I  maj'  be  allowed,"  he  said,  "  to  claim  some 
merit,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  sole  motive  which  invites  me  to 
the  field  is  the  laudable  desire  of  serving  my  country,  not  the 
gratification  of  any  ambitious  or  lucrative  plans." 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  Braddock's  expedition  is  well  known. 
Having,  by  means  of  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
tlien  postmaster-general  of  the  provinces,  been  provided  with. 
150  wagons,  and  the  number  of  horses  requisite  to  transport  his 
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cannon  and  basrjrag'e — a  piece  of  gTatnitous  lalioiu*  on  Franklin's 
part,  -wliich  Braddock,  in  liis  letter  to  the  Eng'lish  ministry,  eom- 
plaiuing'  of  the  inactivity  of  the  colonial  authorities,  speaks  of  as 
being"  "  the  only  instance  of  address  and  integ'rity  he  had  seen  in 
the  provinces" — he  marclied  westward  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  tinally,  as  he  thought,  expel  the  French  from  the  British 
territory'.  The  march  was  roug-h  and  difficult,  and  Braddock 
consulted  Washing-ton  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding'.  "  I 
urg-ed  him,"  says  Washing'ton,  "in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able, 
to  push  forward,  if  he  even  did  it  Avith  a  small  but  chosen  band, 
with  such  artillery  and  lig'lit  stores  as  were  necessary,  leaving- 
the  heavy  artillery  and  bag'g'ag:e  to  follow  with  the  rear  division 
by  slow  and  easy  marches."  This  advice  prevailed ;  the  army 
was  divided  into  two,  General  Braddock  leading-  the  advanced 
division  of  1200  men,  and  Colonel  Dunbar  bring-ing-  up  the  rest 
more  leisurely.  During-  the  march,  AVashing'ton  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  detained  him  several  days.  AYhen  he  re- 
joined General  Braddock  on  the  evening-  of  the  8th  of  Juh',  the 
troops  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Monong-ahela,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  In  approaching-  the  fort,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the 
south  side.  '-'  Early  on  the  morning-  of  the  9th,"  writes  Mr 
Sparks,  "  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  the  Avhole  train  passed 
throug-h  the  river  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Youg-hiog-any, 
and  proceeded  in  perfect  order  along-  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Monong-ahela.  Washing-ton  was  often  heard  to  say  during-  his 
lifetime,  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  displaj'  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning-.  Every 
man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arrang-ed 
in  columns,  and  marched  in  exact  order,  the  sun  g-leamed  from 
their  burnished  arms,  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right, 
and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur  on 
their  left.  Officers  and  men  were  equally  inspirited  with  cheer- 
ing hopes  and  confident  anticipations."  They  had  just  crossed 
the  river  a  second  time,  and  were  ascending-  a  wooded  acclivity 
on  their  way  to  the  fort,  when  suddenly  they  were  attacked  and 
thrown  into  confusion  by  tvro  heavy  discharges  of  musketry  from 
an  unseen  enemy.  Alarmed  and  bewildered,  the  troops  did  not 
know  what  to  do ;  they  fired  at  random  into  the  woods,  and 
huddled  too-ether  in  disorderly  masses,  shrinking  from  the  deadly 
discharges  which  were  poured  in  from  the  rig'ht  and  the  left 
simultaneously.  For  three  hours  this  unequal  combat  continued, 
the  Indians  and  French  taking  deliberate  aim  from  the  ravines 
in  %vhich  they  were  concealed,  the  British  firing-  ujion  each  other 
in  their  confusion  and  desperation.  The  carnage  was  terrible  : 
more  than  half  the  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Out  of 
eighty-six  officers,  six  were  killed  and  thirty-seven  wounded  ;  and 
General  Braddock  himself  received  a  wound  which  proved  mortal. 
During-  the  battle.  Washing-ton  exposed  himself  with  the  most 
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reckless  bravery,  riding  about  in  every  direction,  and  giving  the 
general's  orders — a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy's  bullets. 
"  By  the  all-powerful  dispensations  of  Providence,"  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  after  the  battle,  "  I  have  been  jirotected 
beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectations ;  for  I  had  four 
bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot  under  me ;  yet  I 
escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  levelling  my  companions  on 
every  side  of  me."' 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  was  the  subject  of  universal  conver- 
sation for  a  long"  time  afterwards,  and  many  ^\'ere  the  reproaches 
cast  out  against  the  memory  of  the  ill-fated  Braddock.  Washing- 
ton was  the  only  person  engaged  in  the  affair  who  derived  honour 
from  it.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  given  General  Braddock  advice 
which  had  been  neglected ;  in  particular,  that  he  had  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  sending  out  Indian  scouts  to  precede  the  army ; 
and  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  bravery  and  presence  of  mind 
that  the  remains  of  the  army  were  enabled  to  cross  the  river  and 
effect  a  retreat.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  unfortunate  battle  of  the 
Monongahela  was  spoken  of,  AVashington's  name  was  mentioned 
with  honour.  In  the  meantime,  having  no  permanent  commission 
in  the  armj",  he  had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  which,  by  the 
death  of  his  late  brother's  child,  had  now  become  his  own  pro- 
perty. Here  he  employed  himself  assiduously  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  adjutant-general  of  the  district.  The  attention  of  the 
whole  colony,  however,  was  turned  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  long  to  live  in  retirement.  Such  was  the  military  ardour 
which  had  been  excited  in  all  classes  by  General  Braddock's 
defeat,  that  the  lang-uage  of  war  and  patriotism  was  even  heard 
from  the  pulpit.  The  clergy  preached  sermons  stimulating*  the 
martial  spirit  of  their  congregations  ;  and  one  sermon  preached 
at  that  time  became  memorable  afterwards.  It  was  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  before  a  volunteer  company, 
that  a  reference  was  made  to  Washington,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  then,  and  was  often  quoted  afterwards  as  prophetic. 
Speaking  of  the  courage  displayed  by  the  Virginia  troops,  the 
preacher  used  these  words :  "  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this, 
I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, whom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto  pre- 
served in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to  his 
country."  This  was  but  the  common  feeling-  of  the  colony  ;  and 
it  was  in  accordance  with  this  feeling  that,  the  legislature  having 
made  a  grant  of  £40,000  to  be  employed  in  fresh  military  pre- 
parations, Washington  was  requested  to  assume  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Virginia  forces.  Before  accepting  this  command, 
he  made  several  stipulations ;  "  among  others,  that  he  should 
possess  a  voice  in  choosing  his  officers,  and  that  there  should  be 
a  better  system  of  military  reg-ulations,  more  promptness  in 
paying  the  troops,  and  a  thorough  reform  inducing-  activity  and 
method  in  all  the  departments  for  procuring  supplies." 
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Elected  in  the  autumn  of  1755,  Washington  continued  in  his 
command  nearly  three  years.  It  is  unnecessaiy,  and  it  would 
be  tedious,  to  g'iye  a  detailed  account  of  all  that  he  was  engaged 
in  during  that  period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  qualities  he 
was  requtred  to  exercise  during  that  time  were  those  for  which  he 
was  all  his  life  remarkable — prudence,  patience,  resolution,  self- 
denial,  and  strict  attention  to  order  and  method.  As  the  tardi- 
ness and  inactivity  of  the  colonial  authorities  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  militaiy  service,  obliged  him  to  confine  his 
operations  to  such  as  were  merely  defensiye,  he  had  not  so 
many  opportunities  of  signahsing  himself  as  a  successful  general 
in  tiie  field.  The  skill,  however,  which  he  thus  acquii'ed  in 
conducting  a  defensive  war,  was  of  vast  consequence  to  him 
afterwards.  He  kept  his  command  till  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1758,  when,  the  great  object  of  the  war  having  been 
accomplished  by  the  re-occupation  of  the  Ohio,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  again  retired  to  Blount  Vernon,  carrying  with 
him  the  good  wishes  of  the  army,  and  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
colony. 

PKiyATE  AND  POLITICAL  LIFE  FROM  1759  TO  1775. 

In  1755  Washington,  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  had  a 
second  slight  attack  of  the  tender  passion.  The  object  tliis  time 
was  a  Miss  Maiy  Phillips,  the  sister  of  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Forced  at  length  to  leave  New  York, 
without  making"  any  declaration  of  his  aifections,  Miss  Phillips 
married  Captain  ^Morris,  one  of  "Washington's  associates  in 
Braddock's  expedition.  It  was  not  till  1758,  when  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-seyenth  year,  that  Washington  fairly  yielded 
to  female  charms.  This  time  the  object  was  Mrs  Martha  Custis, 
a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  very  wealthy  young  widow, 
with  two  children,  between  whom  and  herself  her  late  husband's 
property  was  equally  divided.  To  this  lady  Washington  was 
married  on  the  6th  of  January'  1759. 

The  next  fifteen  years  of  "\^'ashington's  life  were  spent  in  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  private  life,  which  were  not  small,  considering 
that  they  included  the  managing*  of  an  extensive  property,  and 
in  attending-  to  those  other  duties  of  a  public  nature  which  de- 
volved upon  him,  in  consequence  of  his  election  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Bui'gesses  of  Virginia. 

Washington's  estate,  like  every  other  property  in  Vii'ginia, 
was  cultivated  by  negro  slaves ;  and,  according  to  the  feelings  of 
the  time  and  place,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  that 
the  keeping-  of  men  in  a  state  of  degrading*  bondage  was  any 
way  criminal  or  improper  —  a  circumstance  which  one  has 
cause  to  regret  in  estimating  the  benevolence  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  character.  In  his  diary  for  17G0,  the  follow- 
ing passages  respecting-  his  rural  occupations  occur :  ''  February 
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5tb. — Visited  my  plantations,  and  found,  to  my  great  surprise, 
Stephens  constant  at  work.  Passing  by  my  carpenters  that 
were  liewing,  I  found  that  four  of  them,  viz.  George,  Tom, 
Mike,  and  j'ouug  Billy,  had  only  hewed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  yesterday  from  ten  o'clock.  Sat  down,  therefore,  and  ob- 
served Tom  and  IMike,  in  a  less  space  than  thirty  minutes,  clear 
the  bushes  from  about  a  poplar  stock,  line  it  ten  feet  long,  and 
hew  each  his  side  twelve  inches  deep.  Then  letting*  them  pro- 
ceed their  own  way,  they  spent  twenty-live  minutes  more  in 
g'etting  the  cross-cut  saw,  standing  to  consider  what  to  do,  saw- 
ing the  stock  off  in  two  places,  putting  it  on  the  blocks  for  hewing 
it  square,  and  lining  it.  From  this  time  till  they  had  finished 
the  stock  entirely,  required  twenty  minutes  more,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter  they  each  of  them,  from  the 
stump,  linished  twenty  feet  of  hewing.  From  hence  it  appears 
very  clear,  that,  allowing  the}^  work  only  from  sun  to  sun, 
and  require  two  hours  at  breakfast,  they  ought  to  yield 
each  his  one  hundred  and  twentj'-five  feet  while  the  days 
are  at  their  present  length,  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  in- 
crease. While  this  was  doing,  George  and  Billy  sawed  thirtj' 
feet  of  plank ;  so  that  it  appears  that,  making  the  same  allow- 
ance as  before  (but  not  for  the  time  required  in  piling  the 
stock),  they  ought  to  saw  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  ])lank. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  hewing  and  sawing,  likewise, 
were  of  poplar  ;  what  may  be  the  difference,  tliei'efore,  between 
the  working  of  this  wood  and  others,  some  future  observations 
must  make  known."  IMarch  2Gth. — "  Spent  the  greatest  part 
of  the  day  in  making  a  new  plough  of  my  own  invention." 
March  18th. — "  The  lightning,  which  had  been  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain,  had  struck  my  quarter,  and  about  ten  negroes 
in  it ;  some  very  badly  injured,  but  with  letting  blood,  they 
recovered." 

Several  interesting  details  of  his  ordinary  habits  as  a  planter 
are  given  by  his  biographer  Mr  Sparks.  Tobacco  was  the 
staple  product  of  his  plantations :  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
duce he  sent  to  the  London  market ;  but  he  occasionally  con- 
signed smaller  (juantities  to  correspondents  in  Liverpool  and 
Bristol.  It  was  then  the  practice  of  the  Virginia  planters  to 
import  directly  from  London  all  the  articles  which  the}^  required 
for  common  use ;  and  accordingly,  "  twice  a  year,  ^\'ashington 
forwarded  lists  of  such  articles  to  his  agent,  comjn'ising  not  only 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  household  purposes — ploughs, 
hoes,  spades,  scythes,  and  other  implements  of  agriculture; 
saddles,  bridles,  and  harness  for  his  horses — but  likewise  every 
article  of  wearing-  apparel  for  himself  and  the  different  members 
of  his  family,  specifying  the  names  of  each,  and  the  ages  of  Mrs 
Washington's  two  children,  as  well  as  the  size,  description,  and 
quality  of  the  various  articles.  In  an  order  sent  to  his  tailor  in 
Loudon,  he  describes  himself  as  '  six  feet  high,  and  proportion- 
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aWy  made ;  if  anytbinpr,  rather  slender  for  a  person  of  that 
height ;'  and  adds  tliat  his  hmhs  were  long-.  In  exact  measure, 
his  heig'ht  was  six  feet  three  inches.  He  required  the  ag-ent 
throug'h  whom  he  sent  these  orders  to  send  him,  in  addition  to 
a  general  bill  of  the  whole,  the  original  vouchers  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  mechanics  from  whom  purchases  had  been  made. 
So  ])articular  was  he  in  these  concerns,  that  for  many  j'ears  he 
recorded  with  his  own  hand,  in  books  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
all  the  lono-  lists  of  orders  and  cojiies  of  the  multifarious  receipts 
from  the  different  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  had  supplied 
the  goods.  In  this  way  he  kept  a  perfect  oversight  of  the  busi- 
ness, ascertained  the  prices,  could  detect  any  imposition,  mis- 
management, or  carelessness,  and  tell  when  any  advantage  was 
taken  of  him  even  in  the  smallest  matter,  of  which,  when  dis- 
covered, he  did  not  fail  to  remind  his  correspondents  the  next 
time  he  wrote. 

Washington,  Avhile  thus  intent  on  agricultural  pursuits,  did 
not  withdraw  himself  from  general  societ}'.  "  He  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government  in  IMaryland, 
renowned  as  the  resort  of  the  polite,  wealthy,  and  fashionable. 
At  jMount  Vernon,  he  returned  the  civilities  he  had  received,  and 
practised  on  a  large  and  generous  scale  the  hospitality  for  which 
the  southern  planters  have  ever  been  distinguished.  AVhen  he 
was  at  home,  a  day  seldom  jjassed  without  the  company  of 
friends  or  strangers  at  his  house."  During  his  occasional  visits 
to  Williamsburg  and  Annapolis,  he  frequently  attended  the 
theatre ;  and  at  home,  his  principal  amusement  was  the  chase. 
He  used,  at  the  proper  season,  to  "  go  out  three  or  foiu*  times 
a-week  with  horses,  dogs,  and  horns,  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  either  his  neighbours  or 
visitors  at  Mount  Vernon."' 

As  a  landed  jjroprietor,  Washington  had  to  take  part  in  many 
kinds  of  local  business.  His  neighbours  used  frequently  to  ask 
his  assistance  in  settling  disputes,  or  advising  them  in  matters  of 
importance,  and  his  sagacity  and  judgment  in  such  affairs  gave 
him  a  strong-  and  extensive  influence.  Being  a  vestry-man  of 
Truro  parish,  in  which  he  resided,  parochial  affairs  occupied 
anuch  of  his  attention.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish  used  to 
tell  the  following  story  of  him  in  his  capacity  as  vestry-man. 
The  church  being  old  and  ruinous,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  new 
one,  and  several  meetings  of  the  parishioners  were  held  to  deter- 
mine on  the  site.  At  length  the  parishioners  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  insisting-  that  the  new  church  should  be  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  the  other  insisting  on  its  being  built  in  a  more 
central  situation.  The  conservatives  appeared  to  have  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  when,  at  a  iinal  meeting,  'Mr  George  Mason,  a  friend 
and  neighbour  of  Washington,  and  an  influential  man  in  the 
colony,  made  an  eloquent  speech  about  not  deserting  a  spot 
hallowed  by  so  many  venerable  associations,  and  in  w'liich  the 
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bones  of  their  fathers  were  buried,  such  was  the  eflPeot,  that  it 
seemed  the  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  old  site  would  be  carried 
without  a  dissenting-  voice.  At  this  critical  moment  Washington 
rose  up,  and  taking*  from  his  pocket  a  plan  of  Truro  parish,  in 
which  were  marked  the  two  disputed  sites,  and  the  positions  of 
the  houses  of  all  the  parisliioners,  spread  it  out  before  them, 
bidding"  them  forget  Mr  Mason's  eloquent  speech,  and  attend  to 
the  difl'erence  of  tlie  distances  they  would  have  to  travel  in  going 
to  church,  as  exhibited  by  the  map.  The  result  was,  that  the 
new  site  was  ag'reed  on. 

Washington  was  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burg-esses.  It  is  related  that 
when  he  took  his  seat,  the  speaker,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  of 
the  house,  rose  up  to  return  him  the  thanks  of  the  colony  for  his 
distinguished  military  services,  and  did  so  in  such  complimentary 
terms,  that  when  Washington  rose  to  acknowledge  the  honour,  he 
blushed,  trembled,  stammered,  and  was  unable  to  utter  a  single 
syllable,  "  Sit  down,  Mr  Washington,"  said  the  speaker ;  "  your 
modesty  equals  your  valour,  and  that  surpasses  any  power  of 
language  that  I  possess."  Washington  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
science to  be  present  at  almost  every  sitting.  He  spoke  very 
seldom,  but  attended  carefully  to  all  the  proceedings;  and  when 
he  did  speak,  it  was  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  strictly  to  the  point.  "  It  is  not  known,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  that  he  ever  made  a  set  speech,  or  entered  into  a 
stormy  debate."  He  was  one  of  those  who  derive  their  influence 
in  public  assemblies  not  from  their  eloquence,  but  fi-om  their 
sagacity  and  the  soundness  of  their  judgment.  It  was  owing  to 
this,  perhaps,  that  Washington's  name  was  not  so  often  mentioned 
as  those  of  other  colonists  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dispute 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  It  has  even  been 
argued  from  the  same  circumstance,  that  Washington's  senti- 
ments did  not  at  first  agree  with  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  revolution.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Henry,  Randolph,  and 
Lee,  although,  like  them,  he  long-  believed  it  possible  that  the 
rupture  between  England  and  the  colonies  might  be  healed.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  decided  hostility  to  the  stamp  act,  calhng  it  au 
"  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation,  and  a  direful  attack  on 
the  liberties  of  the  colonies." 

The  struggle  was  approaching  its  crisis.  In  March  1773,  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Botecourt  as  governor  of 
Virginia,  prorogued  the  unmanageable  House  of  Burgesses.  A 
few  days  after  the  session  of  1774  had  commenced,  the  intelli- 
gence reached  the  colony  of  the  act  which  the  English  parliament 
had  passed,  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston.  The  excitement 
was  immense,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  House  of  Burgesses 
passed  an  order  appointing  the  1st  of  June  (the  day  on  which 
the  act  of  the  English  parliament  relative  to  the  port  of  Boston 
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was  to  take  effect)  to  be  observed  as  "  a  day  of  fasting',  humilia- 
tion, and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  divine  interposition 
to  avert  the  heavy  calamity"  which  seemed  impending*  over 
the  colony.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  house  was  next 
day  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore.  A  large  number  of  the 
members  immediately  met  in  the  Raleigh  tavern,  constituted 
themselves  into  an  association,  and  threw  out  a  public  recom- 
mendation to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the  other  pro- 
vinces, for  the  purpose  of  convening'  a  general  congress  of 
deputies  from  all  the  thirteen  British  colonies  in  America.  This 
idea  of  a  general  congress  had  been  suggested  by  Franklin  the 
previous  year. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1774,  deputies  from  the  various  counties 
of  Virginia  met  at  Williamsburg-,  and  constituted  themselves  a 
convention.  This  convention  named  the  following  seven  persons 
as  representatives  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  the  congress  about 
to  be  held — Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Lee,  George  Washing-ton, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund 
Pendleton. 

On  the  6th  of  September  these  seven  persons  met  at  Phila- 
delphia with  the  deputies  appointed  by  eleven  of  the  other  colo- 
nies ;  namely.  New  Hami^shire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  first  continental  congress,  which  now  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs.  Their  proceedings  consisted  principally  in 
drawing  up  humble  petitions  to  the  king,  stating  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies,  and  letters  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pealing to  their  sense  of  justice. 

The  precise  part  acted  by  each  member  of  congress  cannot  he 
ascertained,  as  the  details  of  the  proceedings  were  not  pubhshed ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  Washington  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  it,  and  that  his  opinion  on  all  points  was  received 
with  the  utmost  deference.  The  celebrated  orator,  Patrick 
Henry,  was  asked  about  this  time  "  whom  he  thought  the  greatest 
man  in  congress."  "  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,"  was  his  reply, 
"  Mr  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator  ; 
but  if  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment. 
Colonel  Washington  is  unquestionably  the  gi'eatest  man  on  that 
floor." 

The  second  congress  met  on  the  10th  of  May  1775.  The 
members  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  first,  only  we  observe 
the  new  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  as  one  of  the  deputies  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  petition  which  the  first  congress  had  ad- 
dressed to  King  George  had  produced  no  effect ;  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  parliament  appeared  more  hostile  than  before 
to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
congress  assumed  a  decided  tone.  It  was  unanimously  voted 
"that  the  colonies  be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence:" 
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the  anny  then  engaged  in  besieging  the  British  troops  in  Boston 
was  adopted  by  congress  as  a  continental  army;  and  on  the  loth 
of  June,  Washington  was  unanimousl}'  chosen  comniiinder-in- 
chiet';  the  members  of  congress  pledging  themselves  individually 
to  stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

■n'AR    OF   IXDEPEXDEXCE. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief,  Wash- 
ington was  forty-three  years  of  age.  His  life,  during  the 
next  eiarlit  years,  is  identified  witli  the  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween (jrreat  Britain  and  the  Araeiican  States.  We  can  narrate 
only  the  leading  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  important 
period. 

Washington's  first  care,  after  being  appointed  to  the  command, 
was  to  form  and  systematise  the  army,  which  was  miserably  weak 
and  ill  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  war.  The  task  was  no  easy 
one,  as  he  had  to  contend  against  tlie  wishes  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves, against  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  officers,  and  against  the 
irresolution  of  congress.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  to  a  certain 
extent.  "  He  arranged  the  army  into  six  brigades  of  six  regiments 
each,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  troops  from  the  same  colony 
should  be  brought  together  as  far  as  practicable,  and  act  under  a 
commander  from  that  colony.  Of  the  whole  he  made  three 
grand  divisions,  each  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve 
regiments.  The  great  Avork  of  creating  a  reg'ular  military 
system  was  to  be  executed  mainly  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
Congress  might  approve,  sanction,  and  aid ;  but  it  was  his  task 
to  combine,  organise,  establish,  and  sustain.  To  this  end  he 
kept  up  an  unremitted  correspondence  with  congress  during  the 
whole  war.  His  letters  were  read  to  the  house  in  full  session, 
and  almost  every  important  resolution  respecting  the  army  was 
adopted  on  his  suggestion  or  recommendation,  and  emanated 
from  his  mind.  Besides  his  unceasing-  intei'course  with  con- 
gress, he  was  obliged  to  correspond  witli  the  heads  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments,  and  afterwards  with  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  the  states;  with  conventions,  committees,  and 
civil  magistrates." 

The  fii'st  year  of  Washington's  command  was  spent  not  so  much 
in  actual  warfare,  as  in  making  these  arrangements.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  old  nvmj  was  dissolved,  the  whole 
number  of  the  new  establishment  v.as  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty.  More  than  a  thousand  of  these  men  were  absent  on 
furloughs,  which  it  had  been  necessaiy  to  grant  as  a  condition 
of  re-enlistment.  This  result  was  peculiarly  discouraging. 
"  Search  the  volumes  of  history  through,"  said  Washington, 
"  and  I  much  question  whether  a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be 
found;  namely,  to  maintain  a  post  against  the  flower  of  the 
British  troops  for  six  months  together  without  powder,  and  then 
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to  have  one  army  disbanded,  and  another  to  be  raised  ■within  the 
same  distance  of  a  re-entbrced  enemy."  The  advanced  season  of 
the  year,  however,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  British  troops 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantag-e  which  these  circumstances 
gave  them. 

Washing-ton,  v.hen  he  accepted  the  command,  had  expected  to 
be  able  to  reside  a  part  of  every  year  at  IMount  Vernon.  As, 
however,  he  fomid  it  impossible  to  do  so,  it  -was  INIrs  Washing'- 
ton's  custom  to  join  him  in  the  camp  every  winter,  returning:  to 
Mount  Vernon  at  the  opening-  of  the  campaign  in  spring-.  But 
though  absent  from  his  estates,  Washington  did  not  neg-lect  his 
private  affairs.  In  the  midst  of  his  pressing:  and  multifarious 
business  as  commander-in-cliief,  he  kept  up  a  regular  correspond- 
ence with  Mr  Lund  Washington,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
management  of  his  property  during  his  absence.  Twice  or  thrice 
a-month  Mr  Lund  Washington  sent  him  a  detailed  account  of 
whatever  had  happened,  or  whatever  was  going  on,  at  Mount 
Vernon  ;  and  all  these  letters  were  answered  by  Washington  in 
the  most  punctual  manner. 

In  the  end  of  1775,  General  Howe,  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
supersede  General  Gage  in  the  command  of  the  British  forces, 
was  fitting  out  an  expedition  which  was  imagined  at  first  to  be 
against  New  York,  but  which  was,  in  reality,  destined  for  North 
Carolina.  Washington,  on  his  side,  was  eager  for  an  attack  on 
Boston,  but  was  overruled  by  a  council  of  his  officers ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  attempt  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights. 
Aecordlingly,  on  the  4th  of  3Iarch  1776,  the  Americans  took 
possession  of  the  heights ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston  by  the  British  on  the  17th.  On  this  occasion 
the  thanks  of  congress  were  conveyed  to  Washington  in  a  letter 
signed  by  the  president,  and  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  his 
honour.  After  leaving-  Boston,  General  Howe  and  his  army 
hovered  about  the  coast  in  their  fleet,  meditating-,  as  it  appeared, 
an  attack  on  New  York.  When  they  did  land  at  Sand^-  Hook,  on 
the  28th  of  June,  suclvwas  the  state  of  Washington's  army,  that  he 
was  unprepared  to  offer  any  effective  resistance  ;  and  according'ly, 
after  the  British  had  got  possession  of  Long  Island,  he  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  New  York,  and  fall  back  behind  the  Dela- 
ware. The  defeat  at  Long-  Island  made  Washington  more  anxious 
than  ever  for  a  complete  re-organisation  of  his  army.  '•  I  am 
fully  confirm^ed,'"  he  wrote  to  the  ])resident  of  congress,  ''  in  the 
opinion  I  ever  entertained,  and  which  I  more  than  once  in  my 
letters  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning-  to  congress,  that  no  depend- 
ence could  be  put  in  a  militia  or  other  troops  than  those  enlisted 
for  a  long-er  period  than  our  regulations  heretofore  have  pre- 
scribed. I  am  persuaded,  and  as  fully  convinced  as  I  am  of  any 
one  fact  that  has  happened,  that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity 
be  greatly  hazarded,  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  is  left  to 
any  but  a  permanent  standing-  army ;  I  mean  one  to  exist  during 
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tlie  war."  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  congress 
turned  its  attention  earnestly  to  the  state  of  the  army :  most  of 
Washing-ton's  recommendations  were  adopted ;  and  in  the  month 
of  December  he  was  invested  with  powers  which  made  him,  in 
fact,  a  military  dictator. 

Meanwhile,  the  famous  declaration  of  independence  had  been 
passed,  by  which  the  name  of  colonies  was  abolished  for  ever, 
and  the  thirteen  provinces  constituted  into  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  act  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  General  Washington,  who,  with  all  the  leading  men  in  the 
colonies,  had  long  foreseen  the  impossibility  of  any  reconciliation 
with  the  mother  country.  A  short  time  after  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  passed,  Lord  Howe,  the  brother  of  the  British 
g-eneral,  arrived  from  Great  Britain  as  a  commissioner  from  the 
king,  bearing  certain  terms  from  the  British  government.  The 
terms  were  such  as  might  have  had  some  efTect,  if  they  had  been 
offered  sooner ;  but  now  they  came  too  late. 

Lord  Howe's  mission  having  proved  fruitless,  the  war  was  con- 
tinued. The  campaign  of  the  year  1777  did  not  open  till  the 
month  of  June.  During*  the  winter,  Washington  had  been  em- 
ployed in  making"  those  preparations  which  his  increased  autho- 
rity now  enabled  him  to  effect.  The  months  of  June  and  July 
were  spent  in  insignificant  skirmishing  between  the  two  annies. 
The  month  of  July,  however,  was  signalised  by  an  event  of  some 
importance ;  namely,  the  an-ival  from  France  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  with  the  chivalrous  design  of  fig-hting  on  the  side  ot 
the  Americans. 

In  the  end  of  1777,  the  American  army  was  twice  defeated — at 
the  Brandy  wine  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  at  Germantown, 
in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  British  entered 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  retired  into  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge.  The  winter  was  one  of  severe  ti'ial  to  the  patience 
and  patriotism  of  Washington.  A  volume  of  spurious  letters,  said 
to  be  his,  had  been  published  in  London ;  and  now  they  were 
reprinted  at  New  York  by  some  of  his  enemies,  and  widely  cir- 
culated. But  a  more  serious  trial,  and  one  more  likely  to 
produce  fatal  results,  was  a  cabal  against  him  formed  by  several 
of  his  own  officers,  assisted  by  a  small  party  in  congi-ess.  The 
leaders  in  this  cabal  were  Genei'al  Conway,  General  Gates,  and 
General  Mifflin,  and  the  object  they  seemed  to  have  in  view  was 
the  removal  of  Washington  from  the  supreme  command.  At 
first  they  did  succeed  in  making  some  impression  upon  the 
public  mind  unfavourable  to  Washington,  but  at  length  the 
good  sense  of  the  majority  of  congress  prevailed,  and  the  cabal 
was  crushed. 

After  a  trying  winter,  during  which  all  Washington's  promp- 
titude and  skill  were  required  to  prevent  his  troops  from  break- 
ing out  into  mutiny,  owing  to  the  want  of  supplies,  the  war 
was  resumed  in  the  spring  of  1778.     Upon  the  whole,  the  issue 
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of  this  campaig'n  was  favourable  to  the  Americans.  The  Britisli 
were  oblig'ed  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  and  retreat  towards  the 
coast ;  and  although  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  a  drawn  one, 
its  results  to  the  Americans  were  nearly  as  good  as  a  victory. 
But  the  event  of  the  year  1778,  which  caused  the  most  universal 
joy  in  America,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  by  which  the  French  king-  recog-nised 
the  indejDendence  of  the  states.  This  treaty  was  concluded  in 
May ;  and  in  July  following',  a  French  fleet,  consisting-  of  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frig-ates,  arrived  on  the  American 
coast,  to  assist  the  states  against  the  British.  The  rest  of  the 
year  was  spent  rather  in  mutual  menaces  than  in  actual  warfare, 
and  in  December  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
west  of  the  Hudson.  During  the  winter,  a  scheme  was  pro- 
jected in  congress  for  invading  Canada;  but  in  consequence  of 
Washington's  representations  and  remonstrances,  it  was  thrown 
aside. 

The  year  1779  was  marked  by  few  events  of  consequence, 
although  the  general  tenor  of  the  war  was  in  favour  of  the 
Americans.  The  only  two  circumstances  which  need  be  noticed 
are  the  expedition  against  certain  Indian  tribes  which  had  gone 
over  to  the  side  of  the  British,  and  the  storming*  of  Stony  Point 
on  the  15th  of  July.  In  both  these  enterprises  the  Americans 
were  successful.  In  the  want  of  more  interestmg  particulars 
connected  with  this  peiiod  of  Washington's  life,  we  shall  imitate 
his  biographer's  example,  and  introduce  the  following  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr  Cochrane,  inviting  him  to  din- 
ner. It  will  give  an  idea  of  Washington's  mode  of  life  in  the 
camp,  and  of  his  manner  when  he  meant  to  be  playful.  The 
date  is  16th  August  1779. 

"  Dear  Doctor — I  have  asked  Mrs  Cochrane  and  Mrs  Living- 
stone to  dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  am  I  not  in  honour  boimd 
to  apprise  them  of  their  fare  ?  As  I  hate  deception,  even  where 
the  imagination  only  is  concerned,  I  will.  It  is  needless  to  pre- 
mise that  my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.  Of  this 
they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually 
covered,  is  rather  more  essential ;  and  this  shall  be  the  pui'port  of 
my  letter. 

"  Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a  ham, 
sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the  head  of  the  table ; 
a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beans  or  greens, 
almost  imperceptible,  decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook  has 
a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  which  I  presume  will  be  the  case  to- 
morrow, we  have  two  beefsteak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addi- 
tion, one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space,  and 
reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about  six  feet, 
which,  without  them,  would  be  nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of 
late  he  has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to  discover  that  apples 
will  make  pies ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether,  in  the  violence  of 
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his  efforts,  we  do  not  g-e.t  one  of  apples  instead  of  having  both 
of  beefsteaks.  If  the  ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment, 
and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it  on  plates,  once  tin,  but  now  iron 
(not  become  so  by  the  labour  of  scourin;^'),  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  them ;  and  am,  dear  doctor,  yours.'" 

In  April  1780,  Lafayette  returned  from  a  visit  to  France,  bring"- 
ing  intelli<jence  that  the  French  government  had  fitted  out  an 
armament,  both  of  sea  and  land  forces,  to  assist  the  Americans, 
and  that  its  arrival  might  shortly  be  expected.  According'ly,  on 
the  10th  of  July,  the  French  fleet  arrived  at  Rhode  Island.  It 
consisted  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frig-ates,  commanded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Fernay,  and  having  on  board  five  thousand 
troops,  commanded  b^'  the  Count  de  Kochambeau.  A  conference 
■was  immediately  held  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau, 
and  a  plan  of  co-operation  ag'reed  upon.  IVothing  of  consequence, 
however,  was  done  during'  the  remainder  of  the  year — the  onl^' 
incident  of  note  being  the  capture  and  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate INIajor  Andre.  It  may  be  jjroper,  for  the  sake  of  most  of  our 
readers,  to  give  a  biief  account  of  this  melancholj'  transaction. 
One  of  the  commanders  of  the  American  army  under  Washington 
was  General  Arnold,  who  had  distinguished  himself  g'reatly  by 
his  courage  and  his  military  talents  during"  the  war,  and  who  was 
at  this  time  invested  with  the  command  of  West  Point  and  other 
forts  in  the  highlands.  A  vain  and  extravagant  man,  he  had 
contracted  debts  far  beyond  his  means  of  payment ;  and  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  these  embarrassments,  he  had  fallen  upon  the 
desperate  resource  of  treachery.  Eighteen  months  before  the 
period  we  are  now  arrived  at,  he  had  commenced  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  general, 
communicating-  intelligence  respecting-  the  plans  and  movements 
of  the  American  army.  Tlie  correspondence  was  at  first  auon}'- 
mous  ;  but  at  leng'th  Arnold  threw  off  his  disguise,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  perceiving  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  treason, 
employed  JMajor  Andre,  a  young-,  brave,  and  accomplished  British 
officer,  to  carry  on  the  commimication  with  Arnold.  For  some 
time  letters  passed  between  Arnold  and  Andre,  under  the 
assumed  names  of  Gustavits  and  John  Anderson,  and  written  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  anj'  i)arty  not  in  the 
secret.  When,  however,  Arnold  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  West  Point,  he  made  jDroposals  for  delivering-  the  fort  up  to 
the  enemy,  and  it  became  necessary  that  Andre  should  have  a 
personal  intervieAv  with  him,  to  make  the  final  arrangements. 
An  interview  was  accordiug-ly  arranged.  The  British  sloop  of  war, 
Vulture,  with  Andre'  on  board,  ascended  the  Hudson  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  King's  Ferry  :  Andre  went  on  shore  in  the  night-time, 
and  met  Arnold,  who  had  come  thither  on  purpose.  Not  being 
able  to  finish  their  business  that  night,  Arnold  persuaded  Andre, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  to  go  within  the  American  lines,  and 
lie  concealed  during  the  day  at  the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name 
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ofSmitli.  Leaving-  Lim  liere,  Arnold  returned  in  the  morning' 
to  "West  Point.  In  the  evening",  Andre  iiaving'  exchanged  lus 
regimentals  for  an  ordinary  dress,  and  been  provided  -with  a 
written  pass  from  Arnold,  left  Smith's  house,  crossed  the  river, 
and  took  the  direction  of  New  York,  not  being-  able,  as  he  wished, 
to  return  to  the  Vulture.  Next  day  he  was  stopped  on  the  road 
bj^  three  militiamen,  who  searched  him,  and  found  papers  con- 
cealed in  his  boots.  Thty  immediately  conveyed  him  to  the 
nearest  American  post,  the  commander  of  which,  on  examining- 
the  papers  found  on  Andre's  person,  perceived  them  to  be  in 
Arnold's  luindwriting-.  Stupidly  enough,  he  wrote  to  Arnold, 
telling-  him  of  the  capture  of  a  person  calling-  himself  John  An- 
derson, and  carrj'ing-  very  strange  papers ;  and  the  consequence 
Avas,  tliat  Arnold  had  time  to  escape  to  the  British  camp.  Meau- 
\\  hile,  intelligence  of  the  aflair  had  been  conveyed  to  "Washington. 
The  unfortunate  Andre  himself  wrote  to  Washington,  telling  his 
real  name  and  rank,  and  explaining-  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  within  the  American  lines.  "  Against  my  stipula- 
tion," he  says,  -'■'  my  intention,  and  without  my  knowledge  be- 
forehand, I  was  conducted  within  one  of  your  posts.  Your 
excellency  may  conceive  my  sensation  on  this  occasion,  and  will 
imag-ine  how  much  more  I  must  have  been  aliected  by  the  refusal 
to  reconduct  me  back  next  night  as  I  had  been  brought.  Thus 
become  a  prisoner,  I  had  fo  concert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my 
vuiiform,  and  was  passed  another  way  in  the  nig-ht,  without  the 
American  posts,  to  neutral  ground,  and  informed  I  was  beyond 
all  armed  parties,  and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I  was  taken 
at  Tarrj-town  hj  some  volunteers.  Thus  was  I  betrayed  (being- 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  condition  of 
an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts." 

Andre  having  been  convej'ed  to  the  head-f[uarters  of  the  army 
at  Tappan,  a  board  of  officers  was  summoned  by  Washington  to 
consider  his  case.  The  conclusion  the}'  came  to  was,  that  Andre 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  spy,  and,  according  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  to  suffer  death.  Washington  approved  of  this 
decision.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  General  Clinton,  and 
by  many  others,  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence  in  a  case 
so  peculiar ;  but  all  considerations  of  private  or  personal  feeling- 
were  overcome  by  the  sense  of  public  duty  ;  and  harsh  as  the 
death  of  ^lajor  Andre  might  appear,  Washington  felt  himself 
bound  not  to  interfere.  The  only  possible  way  in  which  Andre 
could  have  been  saved,  was  one  wliich  General  Clinton  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  country,  adopt ;  namely, 
the  surrender  of  the  traitor  Arnold.  Jleanwhile,  the  j'oung-  and 
unfortunate  officer  met  his  fate  nobly.  On  the  1st  of  October, 
the  day  before  liis  death,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Washington  : — 
"  Sir — ^Buoj'ed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  life  devoted  to  honourable  pursuits,  and  stained  with  no  action 
that  can  i;-ive  me  remoise,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to 
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your  excellency  at  this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my 
last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  towards  a  soldier 
will  surely  induce  j'our  excellency  and  a  militarj'-  tribunal  to 
adapt  the  mode  of  my  deatli  to  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you 
with  esteem  towards  me,  if  aught  in  mj'  misfortunes  marks  me 
as  the  victim  of  policy,  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
the  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast,  by  being  informed 
that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet."  Even  this  request  could  not 
be  complied  with,  and  next  day  IMajor  Andre  was  hanged  as  a 
spy.  Andre  was  a  young  man  of  amiable  manners  and  disposi- 
tion, and  his  fate  was  universally  lamented  both  in  America  and 
England  ;  and  in  reading-  the  history  of  his  ig'nominious  death, 
one  is  inclined  to  feel  that  Washington  might  with  no  stretch  of 
humanity  or  justice  have  spai'ed  his  life.  It  seems  at  least  clear 
that  Andre  was  seduced  into  the  position  of  a  spy,  and  was  ani- 
mated by  no  dishonourable  intention.  At  the  time  of  his  melan- 
choly death,  his  mother  and  three  sisters  were  alive  in  England. 
Provision  was  very  properly  made  for  them,  in  testimony  of 
public  sympathy  with  them,  and  public  admiration  for  the  brave 
and  manly  conduct  of  their  lost  relative ;  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  Major  Andre's  ashes  were  disinterred,  brought  to 
England,  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  years  1781  and  1782  passed  away  like  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  no  decisive  battles  being-  fought  or  great  victories 
obtained  on  either  side,  but  the  general  tenor  of  events,  both  in 
America  and  Europe,  being  favourable  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence.  The  latter  year,  however,  was  marked  by  a  very 
singular  incident  in  the  life  of  Washington.  During-  the  whole 
war,  the  sluggishness  and  timidity  of  congress,  and  its  dilatory 
method  of  passing  measures  the  most  essential  to  the  public  good, 
had  been  the  subject  of  great  complaint  in  the  army,  and  at 
leng-th  the  feeling  of  discontent  g-ave  rise  to  sentiments  of  an 
anti-republican  natui-e.  Judging  from  the  specimen  of  republican 
government  which  they  had  in  the  proceeding-s  of  congress,  the 
soldiers  and  officers  began  to  think  that  affairs  would  never  be 
well  managed,  until  some  one  man  of  ability  were  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  if  not  with  the  title  of  king-,  at  least 
with  some  other  corresponding-  title.  So  strong  had  this  convic- 
tion become  in  the  army,  that  at  length  a  number  of  the  officers 
met,  and  dej^uted  a  veteran  colonel  to  express  their  sentiments 
to  Washington  himself.  A  long-  and  skilfully -written  letter  was 
prepared,  in  which,  after  describing  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  country,  and  especially  of  the  armj'',  the  writer  adds  this 
important  paragraph — "  This  must  have  shown  to  all,  and  to 
military  men  in  particular,  the  weakness  of  republics,  and  the 
exertions  the  ai-my  have  been  able  to  make  by  being  placed  under 
a  proper  head.  Therefore,  I  have  little  doubt  that  when  the 
benefits  of  a  mixed  government  are  pointed  out  and  duly  con- 
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siderecl,  sucli  will  be  readily  adopted.  In  this  case  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities  which  have 
led  us  throug'h  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human 
power  to  victory  and  g'lory,  those  qualities  that  have  merited 
and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and  veneration  of  an  army, 
would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother 
paths  of  peace.  Some  peojile  have  so  confounded  the  ideas  of 
tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate 
them.  It  may  therefore  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such 
a  constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  mode- 
rate ;  but  if  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  I  believe 
strong-  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of 
king,  which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  some  material 
advantages." 

This  was  an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons who  play  an  important  j^art  in  revolutions — lawyers  and 
military  men.  The  lawyers  usually  make  themselves  conspicuous 
durlnfi  the  revolution  ;  but  the  military  men  at  last  obtain  the 
ascendency,  and  restore  society  to  order.  It  was  by  the  power 
of  the  army  that  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  were  placed  in  the  su- 
preme civil  command,  and,  in  the  present  case,-  it  Avas  from  the 
army  that  the  proposal  originated  to  make  Washington  king. 
Washing-ton,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  not,  probably,  from 
any  mere  scruple  about  injuring  his  fair  name  with  posterity  by 
appearing  ambitiovis,  but  simply  because,  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time,  he  may  have  seen  that  his 
accepting  the  offer  would  be  attended  not  by  good,  but  by  ruinous 
consequences.  The  following  is  the  answer  which  he  returned 
to  the  letter  containing-  the  proposal : — 

"  Newburg,  22(1  May  178-2. 

''  Sir — With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I 
have  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  submitted  to 
my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the 
war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  information 
of  there  being-  such  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed, and  which  I  must  view  with  abhorrence  and  reprehend 
with  severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will 
rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary. 

"  I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct 
could  have  given  encouragement  to  such  an  address,  which  to 
me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall  my 
country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you 
could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more 
disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  to  do  justice  to  my  ov/n  feel- 
ings, I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to 
see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army  than  I  do ;  and  as  far  as  my 
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power  and  influence  in  a  constitutional  way  extend,  they  shall  be 
employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there 
be  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  anj--  regard 
for  3'our  country,  concern  for  yourself  or  j)osterity,  or  respect  for 
me,  to  banish  these  thoug-hts  from  your  mind,  and  never  com- 
municate, as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like 
nature.     I  am,  sir,  &c.  Geokge  Washington." 

In  May  1782  Sir  Gu}'  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York,  having; 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  command  of 
the  British  army.  It  was  apjiarent,  from  the  tone  of  his  first 
letters  to  Washing-ton,  that  the  British  g'overnment  was  inclined 
to  make  concessions ;  and  in  Aug-ust  he  gave  formal  notice 
that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris, 
and  "  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
ceded as  a  preliminary  step."  By  Washington's  advice,  how- 
ever, the  army  was  kept  entire  until  the  spring  of  1783,  when 
the  news  arrived  that  the  treaty  recognising  the  independence 
of  the  states  had  been  actually  signed.  Nor  was  this  a  task 
of  small  difficulty ;  for  so  large  were  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to 
the  officers  and  men,  that  it  requii-ed  all  the  pi'udence  and 
authority  of  Washington  to  prevent  the  ti'oops  from  rising*  in 
rebellion  ag-ainst  the  congress  which  had  employed  them. 

The  ju'oclamation  of  the  linal  cessation  of  hostilities  was  made 
to  the  American  army  on  tlie  19th  of  April  1783,  "  exactly  eight 
3'ears  from  the  day  on  which  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this 
memorable  contest  at  Lexington."  Eight  years'  war  had  con- 
verted what  had  been  a  few  flourishing  colonies  of  Great  Britain 
into  a  new  and  independent  state,  likely  to  become  ere  long  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  war 
had  not  been  one  of  daring  achievements  and  brilliant  exploits. 
If  viewed  in  this  light,  the  war  of  American  independence  would 
seem  but  paltry  and  insignificant  compared  with  other  strugg-les 
I'ecorded  in  history.  AVe  do  not  see  in  it  any  of  those  glorious 
victories  of  hundreds  over  thousands,  those  flashing  acts  of  in- 
dividual heroism,  or  those  dai-ing  stratagems  of  military  genius, 
whicli  characterise  other  v/ars  of  similar  importance.  It  was  a 
cool,  cautious,  defensive  war,  in  which  patience  and  ])erseverance 
were  the  qualities  most  essential.  Nor  was  Washington  a  C«sar 
or  a  Napoleon.  It  would  be  absurd  to  name  him  as  a  military 
genius  along  with  these  two.  But  he  was  gifted  with  those 
great  moral  qualities  which  the  circumstances  of  the  American 
people  required ;  and  if  he  gained  no  victories  of  the  first  class, 
and  astonished  the  world  by  no  feats  of  warlike  skill,  it  is  still 
not  the  loss  true,  that  if  the  British  colonies  had  not  possessed 
such  a  man,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  failed  in  the 
struggle,  and  remained  British  colonies  still.  Let  the  truth, 
iiideed,  be  spoken.  Ifc  was  not  the  bulk  of  the  American  people.^ 
as  rejiresented  in  congress,  who  achieved  the  indejtendence  of 
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their  country.  That  cong-ress,  by  its  perverse  wrang-ling-  and 
incapability  ;  that  people,  by  their  slowness  in  furnishing-  sup- 
plies, would  have  ruined  all,  but  for  the  intrepidity,  the  patience, 
and  the  powers  of  manag-enient  of  George  ^^'ashing•ton.  Althoug-h 
not  what  might  be  called  an  amiable  man,  or  a  man  of  refined 
sentiment,  few  have  ever  appeared  of  so  well-balanced  a  cha- 
racter, and  uniting-  the  same  power  of  command  over  men's 
minds  with  the  same  self-denial  and  want  of  personal  ambition ; 
and  probably  none  but  a  man  of  his  rig-id  methodical  habits 
would  have  been  able  to  preserve  order  in  the  American  army. 
Some  of  "Washing-ton's  orderly-books  during-  the  period  of  liis 
holding-  command,  contain  striking-  proofs  of  his  strictness  as  a 
disciplinarian,  and  of  his  watchfulness  of  everything-  going  on 
among  the  troops  likely  to  injure  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
contending.  To  complete  our  idea  of  Washington  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, v,(i  shall  select  one  or  two  of  these  entries  in 
the  orderly-book. 

"  Novembers,  177-5. — As  the  commander-in-chief  has  been  ap- 
prised of  a  design  formed  for  the  observance  of  that  ridiculous  and 
childish  custom  of  burning  the  effigy  of  the  pope,  he  cannot  help 
expressing-  his  surprise  that  there  should  be  officers  and  soldiers  in 
this  army  so  void  of  common  sense  as  not  to  see  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  step  at  this  juncture — at  a  time  when  we  are  soliciting, 
and  have  really  obtained,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  whom  we  ought  to  consider  as  brethren  embarked  in 
the  same  cause — the  defence  of  the  general  liberty  of  America. 
At  such  a  juncture,  and  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  insulting 
their  religion  is  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be  suifered  or  excused ; 
indeed,  instead  of  offering  the  most  remote  insult,  it  is  our  duty 
to  express  public  thanks  to  these  our  brethren,  as  to  them  we  are 
indebted  for  every  late  happy  success  over  the  common  enemy  in 
Canada."' 

"  August  -3,  177G. — That  the  troops  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  ]mblic  w^orship,  as  well  as  to  take  some  rest  after  the 
great  fatigue  they  have  gone  through,  the  general  in  future  ex- 
cuses them  from  fatigue  duty  on  Sundays,  except  at  the  ship.-yards, 
and  on  special  occasions,  until  furtlier  orders.  The  general  is 
sorry  to  be  informed  that  the  foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  pro- 
fane cursing-  and  swearing — a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  an 
American  army — is  growing  into  fashion  ;  he  hopes  the  officers 
will,  by  example  as  well  as  hj  influence,  endeavour  to  check  it ; 
and  that  both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect  that  we  can  have  little 
hope  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  anns,  if  we  insult  it  by  our 
impiety  and  folly ;  added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low, 
without  any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and  character 
detests  and  despises  it." 

"  September  20. — Any  soldier  or  officer  who,  upon  the  approach 
or  attack  of  the  enemy's  forces  by  land  or  water,  shall  presume 
to  turn  his  back  and  flee,  shall  be  instantlv  shot  down ;  and  all 
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good  officers  are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  see  this  done, 
that  the  brave  and  gallant  part  of  the  army  may  not  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  base  and  cowardly  part,  nor  share  their  disg'race  in  a 
cowardly  and  unmanly  retreat." 

"  November  22,  1777. — The  commander-in-chief  offers  a  reward 
of  ten  dollars  to  an_y  person  who  shall,  by  nine  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning",  produce  the  best  substitute  for  shoes,  made  of  raw  hides. 
The  commissary  of  hides  is  to  furnish  the  hides,  and  the  major- 
g'eneral  of  the  day  is  to  judg'e  of  the  essajs,  and  assig-n  the  reward 
to  the  best  artist." 

"What  were  Washington's  thoughts  and  feelings  at  the  resto- 
ration of  peace,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Lafayette  in  April  1783 : — 
^'  We  are  now  an  independent  people,  and  haye  yet  to  learn 
political  tactics.  We  are  placed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  have  a  character  to  establish  ;  but  how  we  shall  acquit 
ourselves,  time  must  discover.  The  probability  is  (at  least  I 
fear  it),  that  local  or  state  politics  will  interfere  too  much  with 
the  more  liberal  and  extensive  j^lan  of  government  which 
wisdom  and  foresight,  freed  from  the  mist  of  prejudice,  Avould 
dictate ;  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  many  blunders  in 
treading-  this  boundless  theatre,  before  we  shall  have  arrived  at 
any  perfection  in  this  art." 

Part  of  the  summer  of  1783  was  spent  by  Washington  in  a 
tour  throug-h  the  northern  states ;  and  it  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  struck  out  a  plan  of  great  importance,  which  has  since 
been  carried  into  effect — a  water  communication  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  great  lakes.  Returning  from  this  tour,  he  at- 
tended the  congress  then  sitting  at  Princetown,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  highest  honours.  On  the  18th  of  October  the 
army  was  disbanded  by  congress ;  on  the  2d  of  November 
Washington  issued  his  farewell  address  to  it;  on  the  4th  of 
December  he  dined  with  his  officers  at  New  York,  now  evacuated 
by  the  British  troops ;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  he 
resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands  of  congress.  "  Having 
now,"  he  said  in  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  "  finished  the 
work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action  ;  and 
bidding"  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose 
orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and  take 
my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life."  Next  day  he 
left  Annapolis,  and  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon,  which  he  had 
only  visited  twice  during  more  than  eight  years. 

RETIREMENT  INTO  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

Washington  was  now  once  more  a  jnivate  citizen,  devoting 
himself  to  those  agricultural  pursuits  in  which  he  took  so  much 
delight.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  he  again  "  trod  the 
paths  of  private  life  with  heartfelt  satisfaction."     "  Envious  of 
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none,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  determined  to  be  pleased 
with  all ;  and  this,  mv  dear  friend,  being  the  order  for  my  march, 
I  shall  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life  until  I  sleep  with 
my  fathers." 

'For  three  years  Washington  piu'sued  this  equable  course  of 
life,  finding  his  delight  in  farming-,  planting,  and  gardening*. 
Mount  Vernon  had  been  celebrated  for  its  hospitality  even  before 
Washington  had  risen  to  the  high  station  which  he  had  recently 
occupied  ;  and  now,  when  visitors  were  constantly  pouring  in 
upon  him,  Europeans  and  Americans,  noblemen  and  commoners, 
old  friends  and  new  acquaintances,  authors  and  ordinary  men, 
authoresses  and  ordinary  women,  the  hospitality  had  to  be  re- 
sumed on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  Mrs  Washington's  powers 
of  household  arrangement  were  sufficiently  tested.  During  these 
three  years  of  private  life,  Mr  Sparks  informs  us  Washington's 
"  habits  were  uniform,  and  nearly  the  same  as  they  had  been  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  He  rose  before  the  sun,  and  employed  him- 
self in  his  study,  writing  letters  or  reading  till  the  hour  of  break- 
fast ;  when  breakfast  was  over,  his  horse  was  ready  at  the  door, 
and  he  rode  to  his  farms,  and  gave  directions  for  the  day  to  the 
managers  and  labourers.  Horses  were  likewise  prepared  for  his 
guests  whenever  they  chose  to  accompany  him,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  by  excursions  into  the  country.  Returning  from  his 
fields,  and  despatching  such  business  as  happened  to  be  on  hand, 
he  went  again  to  his  study,  and  continued  there  till  three  o'clock, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  dinner.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  evening  were  devoted  to  company,  or  to  recreation  in  the 
family  circle.  At  ten  he  retired  to  rest.  From  these  habits  he 
seldom  deviated,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  particidar  circum- 
stances." 

The  even  tenor  of  Washing-ton's  life  was  soon  to  be  interrupted. 
The  war  was  now  over,  but  much  remained  to  be  done.  The 
great  difficulty  was,  to  devise  a  federal  form  of  government,  one 
which  would  give  the  states  the  streng-th  of  a  united  nation, 
without  trenching-  on  the  privileges  and  interests  of  each  parti- 
cular state.  The  general  feeling  was  against  investing  congress 
with  much  controlling  authority.  Washington  saw  the  evil  of 
this ;  and,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  he  spoke  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  a  central  and  supreme  government. 

At  length,  after  considerable  prevarication  and  delay,  a  con- 
vention of  deputies  from  all  the  states  was  agreed  upon,  for  the 
pm-pose  of  framing  a  constitution.  Washing-ton  was  unanimously 
elected  one  of  the  deputies  to  this  convention  from  the  state  of 
Virginia ;  and  although  somewhat  reluctant,  he  consented  to 
attend.  Immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  set  about  preparing 
himself  diligently,  by  the  study  of  history,  for  the  important 
duties  which,  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform.  He  examined  carefully,  we  are  told,  all  those 
confederacies  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world  which  appeared 
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most  to  resemble  that  which  he  avus  about  to  assist  in  erpctiii<r. 
He  also  read  and  abridged  several  standanl  works  on  political 
science,  to  store  his  mind  with  those  g-eneral  ich^as  for  which  he 
supposed  he  would  have  occasion  in  the  convention.  Thus  pre- 
pareil,  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  where  the  convention  met  on 
the  14th  of  May  1787,  consisting-  of  deputies  from  all  the  states 
except  Rhode  Island.  Washington  was  unanimously  called  to 
the  chair.  After  sitting-  five  or  six  hours  daily  for  nearly  four 
months,  the  convention  announced  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
in  the  form  of  a  new  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. This  constitution  was  accepted  with  remarkable  unanimity 
all  over  the  states.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  convention,  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  it : — "  I  consent  to 
this  constitution,  because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I  am 
not  sure  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors, 
I  sacrifice  to  the  public  good."  And  Washington's  opinion  was 
exactly  the  same.  "  In  the  ag-greg-ate,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  best 
constitution  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch." 

After  all  the  states  had  signilied  tlieir  acceptance  of  the  consti- 
tution, congress  passed  an  act,  appointing-  the  lirst  Wednesday  of 
February  1789  as  the  day  on  which  the  people  were  to  choose  the 
electors  of  the  president,  according  to  the  ]n'ovision  made  in  the 
constitution,  and  the  lirst  Wednesday  of  March  as  the  day  on 
which  these  electors  were  to  meet  and  choose  the  president.  When 
the  day  of  election  came,  the  electors  did  their  duty,  by  unani- 
mously declaring-  George  Washington  the  hrst  president  of  the 
United  States.  Leaving"  Mount  Vernon  on  the  16th  of  April 
1789,  he  set  out  for  New  York.  The  journey  was  a  triumphal 
procession ;  people  gathered  all  along  the  road ;  and  his  entry 
into  every  town  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing'  of  bells  and  the 
iiring  of  cannons.  He  made  his  public  entry  into  New  York  on 
the  23d  of  April ;  and  on  the  3()th,  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated, 
and  took  the  oaths  of  office.  He  was  now  fifty-seven  jeavs  of 
age. 

WASHINGTON  AS  I'RESIDEXT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  soon  as  Washington  had  assumed  the  presidency,  he  re- 
quested the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the  government, 
as  it  was  then  carried  on — the  secretary  of  state,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury — to  draw  up  an  elaborate  report,  each  of  the  aflf;iirs  of 
his  own  department.  These  reports  Washington  read  and  con- 
densed with  his  own  hand  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  perused 
with  care  the  whole  of  the  official  records  from  the  treaty  of  peace 
down  to  his  own  election  to  the  presidenc}'',  making  an  abridg- 
ment of  them  for  his  own  use.  Thus  he  acquired  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  condition  of  the  nation  over  which  he  presided. 

We  have  seen  that,  while  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
Washington  exercised  a  vigilant  superintendence  over  his  private 
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affairs,  and  this  superintendence  lie  continued  to  exercise  while 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  civil  government.  Eveiy  week  he 
received  accurate  reports  from  the  inanag-er  he  had  left  in  charg-e 
of  Mount  Vernon,  these  reports  being-  drawn  up  according'  to  a 
form  which  he  had  himself  prepared.  In  this  way  he  perceived 
what  was  g'oing"  on  at  INIount  Vernon  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
he  had  been  on  the  spot ;  and  once  a-week  at  least  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  directions  to  his  bailiff,  in  reply  to  the  reports  sent.  So 
laboriously  accurate  was  he,  that  this  letter  of  directions  was 
usually  copied  from  a  rough  draft.  It  is  another  proof  of  the 
extreme  interest  which  Washing-ton  took  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
that,  during-  his  presidency,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  most  skilful  agriculturists  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
exchanging-  his  ideas  on  the  subject  with  them. 

At  lirst  there  was  no  established  etiquette  at  Washington's 
court  as  to  the  times  when  he  should  receive  visitors  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  had  to  receive  them  at  all  times,  from 
morning-  till  night,  just  as  they  pleased  to  come.  To  put  a  stop 
to  this  torrent  of  people,  it  was  arranged  that  AVashington  should 
receive  ordinary  visitors  on  Tuesdays  only,  from  three  to  four 
o'clock  ;  while  ]\Irs  Washington  in  like  manner  received  visitors 
on  Fridays,  from  three  to  iive  o'clock,  the  president  being  always 
present  at  her  levees.  He  never  accepted  any  invitations  to 
dinner;  but  every  day,  except  Sunday,  he  invited  to  his  own 
table  a  number  of  guests,  official  persons,  private  friends,  or 
foreigners  who  were  introduced  to  him.  On  Sundays  he  received 
no  company  :  in  the  mornings  he  regularly  attended  church ; 
and  the  evenings  he  spent  in  the  society  of  his  own  famih',  and 
such  intimate  friends  as  were  privileged  to  drop  in.  During  the 
lii'st  year  of  Washington's  presidency  his  mother  died  at  the  ag-e 
of  eig-hty-two. 

The  first  session  of  congress  under  his  presidency  was  spent  in 
org-anising-  the  several  departments  of  the  executive.  Washing- 
ton, as  president,  nominated  the  heads  of  these  departments.  The 
celebrated  Thomas  Jefferson  he  appointed  secretary  of  state ; 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  political  opinions  were  considerably 
less  democratic  than  Jefferson's,  was  named  secretary  of  the 
treasury :  Henry  Knox  was  continued  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war ;  Edmund  Randolph  was  made  attorney-g-eneral ;  and 
John  Jay  chief  justice.  These  appointments  reflected  great  credit 
on  Washington's  sag-acity  and  impartiality. 

It  is  impossible,  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present,  to  sketch  the 
history  of  Washington's  presidency ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
same  talents  and  probity  which  had  characterised  him  hitherto, 
appeared  conspicuously  in  the  discharge  of  the  new  duties  which 
now  fell  to  his  lot.  In  nothing-  was  his  ability  more  manifest 
than  in  the  manner  in  which  he  maintained  the  balance  between 
the  two  political  parties  into  which  his  own  cabinet  and  the 
nation   generallv  split — the  federal   party,   whose   aim   was   to 
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strengthen  the  central  authority,  and  the  democratic  party,  whose 
aim  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  citizens  in  their  local  courts, 
and  in  the  separate  state  legislatures.     The  head  of  the  former 

larty  was  Henderson ;   the  head  of  the  latter  was   Jefferson. 

(Vashington  personallj^  inclined  to  the  former ;  but,  as  president, 
he  made  it  his  object  to  make  the  different  elements  work  as  har- 
moniously as  possible.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  prevent 
the  parties  from  diverging  more  and  moi'e ;  and  as  Washington's 
term  of  presidency  was  drawing  to  a  close,  fears  beg'an  to  be 
entertained  of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  such  a 
division  of  opinion.  The  nation  had  not  yet  been  consolidated, 
and  a  struggle  between  the  federal  and  the  democratic  party 
might  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects.  The  only  means  of 
preventing  such  a  calamity,  was  the  re-election  of  Washington 
for  another  term  of  four  years.  Accordingly,  all  his  friends  and 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  earnestly  solicited  him  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  re-elected.  With  considerable  reluctance  Washington 
yielded  to  these  solicitations,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  re-elected. 
The  time  of  his  re-election  was  just  that  at  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  at  its  height ;  and  it  required  all  Washington's 
skill  and  strength  of  purpose  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  a  European  war.  But  although 
he  succeeded  in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  states,  there 
were  many  citizens  who  sympathised  with  the  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  the  democratic  party,  with  Jefferson  at  its  head, 
was  gaining  ground.  So  vehement  did  the  struggle  between 
the  two  parties  become  towards  the  end  of  Washington's  second 
presidency,  that  even  he  did  not  escape  the  attacks  of  calumny, 
and  the  accusations  of  an  excited  public. 

So  disturbed  was  the  state  of  political  opinion  in  the  union, 
that  many  were  anxious  that  Washington  should,  for  a  third 
time,  accept  the  office  of  president ;  but  against  this  proposal 
he  was  resolute.  Accordingly,  in  1797,  the  election  of  a  new 
president  took  place.  John  Adams,  of  the  federalist  party, 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes,  was  declared  president ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  the  democratic  party,  having  the  next 
largest  number,  was  appointed  vice-president.  Adams  was  in- 
augurated on  the  4th  of  March ;  and  immediately  after  the 
ceremony  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  re- 
sided for  two  years  and  a  half,  finding  a  recreation  in  his  old 
age  in  those  quiet  agricultural  pursuits  which  had  always  been 
his  delight.  On  the  rumour  of  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
France,  he  was,  indeed,  appointed  commander-in-chief;  but  he 
had  no  occasion  to  take  the  field.  His  health  continued  to  be 
remarkably  good ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  the  day  of  his  death 
was  yet  distant.     But  on  the  12th  of  December  1799,  having 

gone  out  as  usual  to  give  directions  to  his  laboui-ers,  he  was 

overtaken,  when  riding  home,  by  a  storm  of  sleet  and  rain. 
.When  he  came  in,  his  neck  was  wet,  and  the  snow  had  lodged 
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itself  in  the  locks  of  his  hair.  Next  day  he  felt  that  he 
had  taken  a  cold,  but  anticipated  no  danger.  He  read  the  news- 
papers as  usual,  seemed  very  cheerful,  and  when  asked  to  take 
something-  for  his  cold,  said,  '•'  No ;  you  know  I  never  take  any- 
thing- for  a  cold.  Let  it  go  as  it  came."  Before  morning  he 
was  much  worse ;  he  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  could  scarcelj^ 
speak.  He  had  himself  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers,  and  his 
friend  Dr  Craik  was  sent  for.  The  remedies  tried  produced  no 
effect.  A  little  after  four,  he  desired  Mrs  Washington  to  bring 
two  wills  which  she  would  find  in  his  desk.  After  looking  at 
them,  he  gave  her  one,  which  he  said  was  useless,  as  it  was 
superseded" by  the  other,  and  desii-ed  her  to  burn  it;  which  she 
did.  Shortly  after,  he  said  to  Mr  Tobias  Lear,  who  lived  with 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  and  superintendent  of  his  affairs, 
"  I  find  I  am  going-.  My  breath  cannot  last  long.  I  believed 
from  the  first  that  the  disorder  would  be  fatal.  Do  you  arrange 
and  record  all  my  late  military  letters  and  papers.  Arrange  my 
accounts,  and  settle  my  books,  as  you  know  more  about  them  than 
any  one  else,  and  let  Mr  Rawlins  finish  recording  my  other 
letters,  which  he  has  begun."  To  Dr  Craik  he  said,  "  Doctor,  I 
die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  g-o."  For  some  hours  he  was 
uneasy  and  restless,  often  asking  what  o'clock  it  was.  About 
ten,  he  said  with  some  difficulty  to  Mr  Lear,  ''  I  am  just  going-. 
Have  me  decently  buried ;  and  do  not  let  my  body  be  put  into 
the  vault  in  less  than  three  days  after  I  am  dead."  Towards 
eleven  o'clock,  he  died  without  a  struggle  or  sigh.  Mrs  Washing- 
ton, who  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked,  "  Is  he  gone  V 
'•  It  is  well,"  she  safd,  when  told  that  he  was  ;  "  all  is  now  over ; 
I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass  through." 

Washington  died  on  the  14th  of  December  1799,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  was  buried  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  18th.  The 
news  of  his  death  was  speedily  carried  through  America,  and  all 
over  Europe ;  and  everywhere  men  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
honour  to  his  memory. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  this  great  man 
it  is  gratifying  to  record.  On  his  estate,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  there  was  a  large  number  of  negro  slaves.  Part  of 
these  belonged  to  Washington  himself;  the  rest  were  the  pro- 
perty of  Mrs  Washington.  During-  his  life,  the  founder  of 
American  liberty  seems  to  have  acted,  in  the  matter  of  slaves, 
in  no  more  humane  or  enlightened  spirit  than  any  other  Virginia 
gentleman  of  the  time  ;  but  at  his  death  he  left  a  benevolent 
clause  in  his  will,  directing  that  all  the  slaves  he  possessed  in  his 
own  right  should  be  emancipated  after  Mrs  Washington's  death. 
During  her  life,  they  were  still  to  continue  slaves,  because  their 
emancipation  during  that  period,  "  though  earnestly  wished  by 
him,  would  be  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties,"  on  account 
of  their  intermarriage  with  Mrs  Washington's  own  negroes, 
whom  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  manumit.    At  Mrs  Washing- 
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ton's  death,  however,  his  executors,  or  the  survivors  of  them, 
were  solemnly  enjoined  to  see  the  clause  in  his  will  respecting' 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  "  reli- 
g-iously  fulfilled,  without  evasion,  neg'lect,  or  delay."  Such  of 
the  negTOPS  thus  emancipated  as  should  he  old  and  unable  to 
work,  Mere  to  be  comfortably  fed  and  clothed  by  his  lieirs  so 
long-  as  they  lived.  Such  of  the  young-  neg-roes  as  miglit  liave 
no  parents  living  at  the  date  of  their  emancipation,  or  whose 
parents  mig-ht  be  unable  or  unwilling-  to  provide  for  them,  were 
to  be  "  bound  by  tlie  court  till  they  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty -five  years;"  and  negro  children  thus  bound  were  to  "be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  brought  up  to  some  useful  occu- 
pation, agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
]iroviding-  for  the  STipport  of  orphan  and  other  poor  children.'' 
In  the  meantime,  until  the  emancipation  should  take  place,  he 
expressly  forbade  "  the  sale  or  transportation  out  of  the  common- 
wealth of  any  slave  he  mig-ht  die  possessed  of,  inider  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever."  To  one  of  his  slaves,  a  mulatto-man  named 
^Mlliam  Lee,  he  granted  immediate  liberty,  with  an  annuity  of 
tliirtj^  dollars. 

The  character  of  Washington  has  been  often  sketched,  but  pro- 
bably never  with  such  truth  and  abilit}^  as  by  his  con  temporary'', 
and,  in  many  respects,  his  rival  in  greatness,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
'■  Although,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,"  says  Jeiierson,  "  where 
he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  con- 
versation, his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  pos- 
sessing- neither  co])iousness  of  ideas  nor  fluencA'  of  words.  In 
])ublic,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  ojmiion,  he  was  unready, 
short,  and  embarrassed ;  j-et  he  wrote  readily,  ratlier  ditlusely,  in 
an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  lie  had  acquired  by  conversation 
with  the  world ;  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing, 
and  common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying.  His  time 
was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading-  little,  and  that  only  in 
agriculture  and  English  histcn-y.  His  correspondence  became 
necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journalising-  his  agricultural  pro- 
ceedings, occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On 
the  whole,  his  character  was,  in  the  mass,  perfect;  in  nothing-  bad, 
in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  never  did 
nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great, 
and  to  ])lace  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies 
have  merited  from  men  an  everlasting-  remembrance.  For  his 
was  the  singular  destinj^  and  merit  of  leading-  the  armies  of  his 
countrj-  successfully  tlirough  an  arduous  war  for  the  establish- 
ment of  its  independence  ;  of  conducting-  its  councils  through  the 
birth  of  a  government  iiew  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it 
had  setrled  down  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupu- 
lously obeying-  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil 
and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no 
other  example." 
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r'z'^f'^^  r.IONG  the  larg-e  body  of  neg-roes  held  in  a  state  of 
'\fy//ySjfj)  hondng'e,  or  otherwise  living-  in  a  condition  unfavoui- 
J-'^yi^i^^  ^hle  to  mental  develO|iment,  there  have  at  various 
fr^)  '^  times  occurred  instances  of  intelligence  far  bej'ond 
"Tci^'what  could  have  been  expected  in  this  unhappy  and  abused, 
^^or  at  least  neglected  race.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
^(^  an  instance  occurred  during  last  century  of  a  coloured  man 
v!)  showing  a  remarkable  skill  in  mathematical  science.  His 
aiame  was  Richard  Banueker,  and  he  belonged  to  ^Maryland. 
He  was  altogether  self-taught,  and  having  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  his  calculations  were  so  thorougli  and 
exact,  as  to  excite  the  approbation  of  such  men  as  Pitt,  Foi, 
^^'ilberforce,  and  other  eminent  persons ;  and  an  almanac  Avhich. 
he  composed  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  coloured  people, 
and  of  their  liberation  from  their  wretched  thraldom.  Else- 
where, we  have  presented  the  history  of  the  gallant  and  unfor- 
tunate Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  a  negro  of  St  Doming-o,  whose 
name  will  ever  be  cherished  by  the  friends  of  suffering  hmnanity ; 
and  we  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
coloured  individuals,  who,  though  less  celebrated  than  Toussaint, 
are  equally  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  of  being"  placed  along 
with  Eichard  Banneker.     We  begin  with  a  notice  of 


THOMAS    JENKINS. 

Thomas  Jexkixs  was  the  son  of  an  African  king-,  and  bore 
externally  all  the  usual  features  of  the  negro.  His  father  reigned 
No.  C3.  I 
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over  a  considerable  tract  of  country  to  the  east  of,  and,  vre 
believe,  including  Little  Cape  Mount,  a  part  of  the  wide  coast  of 
Guinea,  which  used  to  be  much  resorted  to  by  British  vessels  for 
the  purchase  of  slaves.  Tlie  nei;-ro  sovereign,  •>vhom  the  British 
sailors  knew  by  the  name  of  King"  Cock-eye,  from  a  personal 
peculiarity,  having  observed  what  a  superiority  civilisation  and 
learning  gave  to  the  Europeans  over  the  Africans  in  their  traffic, 
resolved  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  Britain,  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  all  the  advantages  of  knowledge.  He  accordingly  bar- 
g'ained  with  a  Captain  S\Vanstone,  a  native  of  Hawick,  in  Scot- 
land, who  traded  to  the  coast  for  ivory,  gold  dust,  &c.  that  the 
child  should  be  taken  by  him  to  his  own  country,  and  returned 
in  a  few  years  fully  educated,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a 
certain  consideration  in  the  productions  of  Africa.  The  lad 
recollected  a  little  of  the  scene  which  took  place  on  his  being 
handed  over  to  Swanstone.  His  father,  an  old  man,  came  witli 
his  mother,  who  was  much  younger,  and  a  number  of  sable 
courtiers,  to  a  place  on  the  side  of  a  g-reen  eminence  near  the 
coast,  and  there,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  latter  parent,  he  was 
formally  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  British  trader,  who  pledged 
himself  to  return  his  tender  charge,  some  years  afterwards,  en- 
dowed with  as  much  learning  as  he  might  be  found  capable  of 
receiving.  The  lad  was  accordingly  conveyed  on  ship-board, 
where  the  fancy  of  the  master  conferred  upon  him  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jenkins. 

Swanstone  brought  his  protege  to  Hawick,  and  was  about  to 
take  the  proper  means  for  fulfilling  his  bargain,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, he  was  cut  off  from  this  life.  No  provision  having 
been  made  for  such  a  contingency^,  Tom  was  thrown  upon  the 
wide  world,  not  only  without  the  means  of  obtaining-  a  Christian 
education,  but  destitute  of  everything  that  was  necessary  to 
supply  still  more  pressing"  wants.  jMr  Swanstone  died  in  a  room 
in  the  Tower  Inn  at  Hawick,  where  Tom  very  faithfully  attended 
him,  though  almost  starved  by  the  cold  of  a  Scottish  winter. 
After  his  guardian  had  expired,  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
distress  from  cold,  till  the  worthy  landlady,  Mrs  Brown,  brought 
him  down  to  her  hug-e  kitchen  fire,  where  alone,  of  all  parts  of 
the  house,  could  he  lind  a  climate  agreeable  to  his  nerves.  Tom 
"was  ever  after  very  grateful  to  Mrs  Brown  for  her  kindness. 
After  he  had  remained  for  some  time  at  the  inn,  a  fai-mer  in 
Teviot-head,  who  was  the  nearest  surviving  relation  of  his  guar- 
dian, agreed  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  accordingly  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  that  individual,  where  he  soon  made 
himself  usefid  in  rocking  the  cradle,  looking  after  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  and  other  such  humble  duties.  "When  he  left  the  inn,  he 
imderstood  hardh^  a  word  of  English ;  but  here  he  speedily  ac- 
quired the  common  dialect  of  the  district,  with  all  its  peculiarities 

of  accent  and  intonation.     He  lived  in  Mr  L 's  family  for 

several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  successively  advanced 
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to  the  offices  of  cow-lierd  and  driver  of  peats  to  Hawick  for  sale  on 
his  master's  account,  Avhich  hitter  duty  he  discharged  very  satis- 
factorily. After  he  had  become  a  stout  boy,  Mr  Laidlaw  of  Fal- 
nash,  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability  and  intelligence,  took  a 
fancy  for  him,  and  readily  prevailed  upon  his  former  protector  to 
yield  him  into  his  charg-e.  '•  Black  Tom,"  as  he  was  called, 
hecame  at  Faluash  a  sort  of  Jack-of-all-trades.  He  acted  as 
cow-herd  at  one  time,  and  stable-boy  at  another :  in  short,  he 
could  turn  his  hand  to  any  sort  of  job.  It  was  his  especial 
duty  to  go  upon  all  errands  to  Hawick,  for  which  a  retentive 
memory  well  qualified  him.  He  afterwards  became  a  regular 
farm-servant  to  Mr  Laidlaw,  and  it  was  while  acting  in  this 
capacit}""  that  he  first  discovered  a  taste  for  learning.  How  Tom 
acquired  his  first  instructions  is  not  known.  The  boy  probably 
cherished  a  notion  of  duty  upon  this  subject,  and  was  anxious 
to  fulfil,  as  far  as  his  unfortunate  circumstances  would  permit, 
the  designs  of  his  jiarent.  He  probably  picked  up  a  few  crumbs 
of  elementary  literature  at  the  table  of  Mr  Laidlaw's  children, 
or  interested  the  servants  to  give  him  what  knowledge  they 
could. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  space,  Mrs  Laidlaw  was  surprised  to 
find  that  Tom  began  to  have  a  strange  liking-  for  candle-ends. 
Is'ot  one  about  the  farm-house  could  escape  him.  Every  scrap 
of  wick  and  tallow  that  he  fell  in  with  was  secreted  and  taken 
away  to  his  loft  above  the  stable,  and  very  dismal  suspicions 
hegan  to  be  entertained  respecting  the  use  he  put  them  to. 
Curiosity  soon  incited  the  people  about  the  farm  to  watch  his 
proceedings  after  he  had  retired  to  his  den ;  and  it  was  then 
discovered,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  that  the  poor  lad  was 
engaged,  with  a  book  and  a  slate,  in  drawing  rude  imitations 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  was  found  that  he  also  kept 
an  old  fiddle  beside  him,  which  cost  the  poor  horses  below  many 
a  sleepless  night.  On  the  discovery  of  his  literary  taste,  Mr 
Laidlaw  put  him  to  an  evening-  school,  kept  by  a  neighbouring 
rustic,  at  which  he  made  rapid  progress — such,  indeed,  as  to 
excite  astonishment  all  over  the  country,  for  no  one  had  ever 
dreamt  that  there  was  so  much  as  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
a  scholar. 

By  and  by,  though  daily  occupied  with  his  drudgery  as  a 
farm-servant,  he  began  to  instruct  himself'  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
A  boy  friend,  who  in  advanced  life  communicated  to  us  most 
of  the  facts  we  are  narrating,  lent  him  several  books  neces- 
sary in  these  studies ;  and  Mr  and  IMrs  Laidlaw  did  all  in 
their  power  to  favour  his  wishes,  though  the  distance  of  a 
classical  academy  was  a  sufficient  bar,  if  there  had  been  no 
other,  to  prevent  their  giving  him  the  means  or  opportunity  of 
regular  instruction.  In  speaking  of  the  kind  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  these  worthy  individuals,  his  heart  has 
often   been  observed  to  swell,   and  the  tear  to   start  into  his 
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honest  dark  oye,  Besides  acquainting  himself  tolerably  well 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  he  initiated  himself  in  the  study  of 
mathematics. 

A  g'reat  era  in  Tom's  life  was  his  ]iossessinii'  himself  of  a  Greek 
dictionary.  Having"  learned  tliat  tliere  was  to  be  a  sale  of  books 
at  Hawick,  he  proceeded  tliither,  in  company  with  our  informant. 
Tom  possessed  twelve  shilling's,  saved  out  of  his  wages,  and  his 
companion  vowed  that  if  more  should  be  required  for  the  pur- 
■chase  of  any  particular  book,  he  should  not  fail  to  back  him  in 
•the  competition — so  far  as  eig'hteenpence  would  warrant,  tliat 
being'  the  amount  of  his  own  little  stock.  Tom  at  once  pitched 
upon  the  lexicon  as  the  g-rand  necessary  of  his  education,  and 
accoi'ding'ly  he  beg'an  to  bid  for  it.  All  present  stared  with 
wonder  when  they  saw  a  neg'ro,  clad  in  the  g'ray  cast-off  surtout 
of  a  private  soldier,  and  the  number  XCVI.  still  g'laring"  in  white 
oil-paint  on  his  back,  competing-  for  a  book  which  could  only  be 
useful  to  a  student  at  a  considerably  advanced  stag'e.  A  g'en- 
tleman  of  the  name  of  Moncrieff,  who  knew  Tom's  companion, 
beckoned  him  forward,  and  inquired  with  eag'er  curiosity  into 
the  seeming-  mysterj'.  When  it  was  explained,  and  Mr  IMoncrietf 
learned  that  thirteen  and  sixpence  was  the  utmost  extent  of  tlieir 
joint  stocks,  he  told  his  young-  friend  to  bid  as  far  beyond  that 
sum  as  he  chose,  and  he  would  be  answerable  for  the  deticienc}^. 
Tom  had  now  bidden  as  far  as  he  could  g'o,  and  he  was  turning- 
away  in  despair,  v.hen  his  young-  friend,  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  threw  himself  into  the  competition.  "  AVhat,  what  do 
you  mean?"  said  the  poor  neg-ro  in  g'reat  ag'itation ;  "you 
know  we  cannot  pay  Ijoth  that  and  the  duty."  His  friend, 
however,  did  not  regard  his  remonstrances,  and  immediately 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing-  the  precious  volume  in  the 
hands  which  were  so  eag-er  to  ])ossess  it— only  a  shilling-  or 
so  being-  required  from  Mr  Moncrieif.  Tom  carried  off  his 
prize  in  triumph,  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  made  the  best  use 
of  it. 

It  may  now  be  asked — what  was  the  personal  character  of  this 
extraordinary  specimen  of  African  intellect  ?  We  answer  at  once 
— the  best  possil)le.  Tom  was  a  mild,  imassuming-  creature,  free 
from  every  kind  of  vice,  and  possessing-  a  kindliness  of  manner 
which  made  him  the  favourite  of  all  who  knew  him.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  characters  in  the  whole  district 
of  Upper  Teviotdale.  His  employers  respected  him  for  the  faith- 
ful and  zealous  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  humble 
duties,  and  everybody  was  interested  in  his  singular  efforts  to 
obtain  knowledge.  Having-  retained  no  trace  of  his  native  lan- 
g-uage,  he  resembled,  in  every  i-espect  except  his  skin,  an  ordinary 

fieasant  of  the  south  of  Scotland :  only  he  was  much  more 
earned  than  the  most  of  them,  and  spent  his  time  some^\hat 
more  abstractedly.  His  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  he  was  a  regular  attender 
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upon  every  kind  of  relig-ious  ordinances.  Altogether,  Tom  was 
a  person  of  the  most  worthy  nnd  respectable  properties,  and, 
even  without  considering-  his  meritorious  strug-gles  for  know- 
led"'e,  would  have  been  beloved  and  esteemed  wherever  he  was 
known. 

Wlien  Tom  was  about  twenty  years  of  ag-e,  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  tlie  .^c-liool  of  Teviot-head,  which  was  an  appendage  to  the 
parish  school,  for  the  use  of  tlie  scattered  inhabitants  of  a  very 
wild  pastoral  territory.  A  committee  of  the  presbytery  of  Jed- 
burgh was  appointed  to  sit  on  a  particular  day  at  Hawick,  in 
order  to  e^camine  the  candidates  for  this  humble  charge,  .ind 
report  the  result  to  their  constituents.  Among  three  or  four 
competitors  appeared  the  black  farm-servant  of  Falnash,  with  a 
heap  of  books  luider  his  arm,  and  the  everlasting-  soldier's  gi-eat- 
coat,  with  the  staring  "  XCVI."  upon  his  back.  The  committee 
was  surprised  ;  but  the}'  could  not  refuse  to  read  his  testimonials 
of  character,  and  put  him  through  the  usual  forms  of  examina- 
tion. More  than  this,  his  exhibition  was  so  decidedly  superior 
to  the  rest,  that  they  could  not  avoid  reporting  him  as  the  best 
Utted  for  the  situation.  Tom  retired  triumphant  from  the  field, 
enjoj-ing  the  delightful  reflection,  that  now  he  would  be  placed 
in  a  situation  much  more  agreeable  to  him  than  any  other  he 
had  ever  known,  and  where  he  would  enjoy  infinitely  better 
opportunities  of  acquiring  instruction. 

For  a  time  this  prospect  was  dashed.  On  the  report  coming 
before  the  presbytery,  a  majority  of  the  members  were  alarmed 
at  the  strange  idea  of  placing  a  negro  and  born  pagan  in  such  a 
situation,  and  poor  Tom  was  accordingly  voted  out  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  competition.  The  poor  fellow  appeared  to  suffer 
dreadfully  from  this  sentence,  which  made  him  feel  keenly  the 
misfortune  of  his  skin,  and  the  aAvkwardness  of  his  situation  in 
the  world.  But  foitunately,  the  people  most  interested  in  the 
matter  felt  as  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
as  he  could  possibly  feel  depressed.  The  heritors,  among-  whom 
the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  was  the  chief,  took  up  the  case  so 
warmly,  that  it  was  immediatelj'  resolved  to  set  up  Tom  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  teacher  appointed  by  the  presbytery,  and  to  give 
him  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  salary  which  they  already  paid  to 
that  person.  An  old  smidd//  [blacksmith's  shop]  was  hastily 
fitted  up  for  his  reception,  and  Tom  was  immediately  installed  in 
ofKce,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren. It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  other  school 
was  completely  deserted ;  and  Tom,  who  had  come  to  tliis  country 
to  learn,  soon  found  himself  fully  eng-ag-ed  in  teaching,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  an  income  more  than  adequate  to  his  wants. 

To  the  gratification  of  all  his  friends,  and  some  little  confusion 
of  face  to  the  presbytery,  he  turned  out  an  excellent  teacher. 
lie  had  a  way  of  communicating  knowledge  that  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  successful,  and  as  he  contrived  to  carry  on  the 
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usual  exercises  without  the  use  of  any  seventies,  he  was  as  much 
beloved  by  his  pupils  as  he  was  resi^ected  by  those  vho  employed 
him.  Five  days  every  week  he  spent  in  the  scliool.  On  the 
Saturdays,  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  Hawick  (ei<rht  miles 
distant),  in  order  to  make  an  exhibition  of  what  he  had  him- 
self acquired  during-  the  week,  to  the  master  of  the  academy 
there ;  thus  keeping-  up,  it  will  be  observed,  his  own  g-radual 
advance  in  knowledg-e.  It  farther  shows  his  untiring-  zeal  for 
relig-ious  instruction,  that  he  always  returned  to  Hawick  next 
day — of  course  an  equal  extent  of  travel — in  order  to  attend 
the  church. 

After  he  had  conducted  the  school  for  one  or  two  years,  find- 
ing- himself  in  possession  of  about  twenty  pounds,  he  bethought 
him  of  spending-  a  winter  at  college.  The  esteem  in  whicli  he 
was  held  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  to  demit  his  duties  to  an 
assistant  for  the  winter ;  and  this  matter  beiiig-  settled,  he  waited 
upon  his  g-ood  friend  Mr  INIoncrieff  (the  gentleman  who  had 
enabled  him  to  get  the  lexicon,  and  who  had  since  done  him 
many  other  g-ood  offices),  in  order  to  consult  about  other  matters 
concerning:  the  step  he  was  about  to  take.  Mr  Moncrieff,  though 
accustomed  to  reg-ard  Tom  as  a  wonder,  was  nevertheless  truly 
surprised  at  this  new  project.  He  asked,  above  all  thing-s,  the 
amount  of  his  stock  of  cash.  On  being-  told  tliat  twenty  pounds 
was  all,  and,  furtliermore,  that  Tom  contemplated  attending-  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematical  classes,  he  informed  him  that 
this  would  never  do  :  the  money  would  hardlj^  pay  his  fees. 
Tom  was  much  disconcerted  at  this  ;  but  his  g-enerous  friend 
soon  relieved  him,  by  placing-  in  his  hands  an  order  upon  a 
merchant  in  Edinburgh  for  whatever  mig'ht  be  further  required 
to  support  him  for  a  winter  at  college. 

Tom  now  pursued  his  way  to  Edinburgh  with  his  twenty 
pounds.  On  applying-  to  the  Professor  of  Humanity  [Latin]  for 
a  ticket  to  his  class,  that  gentleman  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
in  silent  wonder,  and  asked  if  he  had  acquired  any  rudimental 
knowledg-e  of  the  language.  Mr  Jenkins,  as  he  ought  now  to  be 
called,  said  modestly  that  he  had  studied  Latin  for  a  considerable 
time,  and   was  anxious  to  comjjlete   his  acquaintance  with  it. 

Mr  P ,  finding-  that  he  only  spoke  the  truth,  presented  the 

applicant  with  a  ticket,  for  which  he  generously  refused  to  take 
the  usual  fee.  Of  the  other  two  professors  to  whom  he  applied, 
hoth  stared  as  much  as  the  former,  and  only  one  took  the  fee. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  spend  the  Avinter  in  a  most  valuable 
course  of  instruction,  without  requiring  to  trench  much  upon 
Mr  Moncrieff's  g-enerous  order ;  and  next  spring-  he  returned  to 
Teviot-head,  and  resumed  his  professional  duties. 

The  end  of  this  strange  history  is  hardly  such  as  could 
have  been  wished.  It  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  Mr  Jenkins 
should  have  been  returned  by  some  benevolent  society  to  his 
native  country,  where  he  might  have  been    expected   to  do 
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•wonders  in  civilising-  and  instructing-  his  father's,  ov  his  own 
subjects.  Unfortunately,  about  ten  years  ago,  a  g-entlcman 
of  the  neighbourhood,'  animated  by  the  best  intentions,  re- 
commended" him  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  as  a 
proper  person  to  be  a  missionary  among-  the  colonial  slaves ; 
and  he  was  induced  to  g-o  out  as  a  teacher  to  the  Mauritius 
—a  scene  entirely  unworthy  of  his  exerj;ions.  There  he  has 
attained  eminence  as  a  teacher,  and  we  believe  he  is  still 
livinsr. 


PHILLIS    "WHEATLEY. 

In  the  j-ear  17G1  Mrs  John  Wheatley,  of  Boston,  in  Nortli 
America,  went  to  the  slave-market,  to  select,  from  the  crowd  of 
unfortunates  there  offered  for  sale,  a  negro  girl,  whom  she  might 
train,  by  gentle  usage,  to  serve  as  an  affectionate  attendant  dur- 
ing- her  old  age.  Amongst  a  group  of  more  robust  and  healthy 
children,  the  lady  observed  one,  slenderly  formed,  and  suffering* 
apparently  from  change  of  climate  and  the  miseries  of  the  voyag-e. 
The  interesting-  countenance  and  humble  modesty  of  the  poor 
little  strang-er  induced  Mrs  Wheatley  to  overlook  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  Phillis,  as  the  young-  slave 
was  subsequently  named,  was  purchased  in  preference  to  her 
healthier  companions,  and  taken  home  to  the  abode  of  her  mis- 
tress. The  child  was  in  a  state  almost  of  perfect  nakedness,  her 
only  covering  being-  a  strip  of  dirty  carpet.  These  things  Avere 
soon  remedied  by  the  attention  of"  the  kind  lady  into  whose 
hands  the  young  African  had  been  thrown,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  effects  of  comfortable  clothing-  and  food  were  visible  in  her 
returning-  health.  Phillis  was,  at  the  time  of  her  purchase, 
between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  and  the  intention  of  Mrs 
AVheatley  was  to  train  her  up  to  the  common  occupations  of  a 
menial  servant.  But  the  marks  of  extraordinary  intelligence 
which  Phillis  soon  evinced,  induced  her  mistress's  daughter  to 
teach  her  to  read ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  with  Avhich  this 
was  effected,  that,  in  sixteen  months  from  the  time  of  her  arrival 
in  the  family,  the  African  chUd  had  so  mastered  the  English 
languag-e,  to  which  she  was  an  utter  stranger  before,  as  to 
read  with  ease  the  most  difficult  parts  of  sacred  writ.  This  un- 
common docility  altered  the  intentions  of  the  family  regarding 
Phillis,  and  in  future  she  was  kept  constantly  about  the  person 
of  her  mistress,  whose  affections  she  entirely  won  by  her  amiable 
disposition  and  propriety  of  demeanour. 

At  this  period,  neither  in  the  mother  country  nor  in  the  colo- 
nies was  much  attention  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  labour- 
ing--classes  of  the  whites  themselves,  and  much  less,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  expended  on  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  slave 
population.     Hence,  when  little  Phillis,  to  her  acquirements  in 
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reading",  added,  by  her  own  exertions  and  industry,  the  power 
of  wfitinij,  she  became  an  object  of  very  general  attention.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  any  care  should  have  been 
expended  on  her  young'  mind  before  her  abduction  from  her 
native  land,  and  indeed  her  tender  years  almost  precluded  the 
possibility  even  of  such  culture  as  Africa  could  afford.  Of  her 
infancy,  spent  in  that  unhappy  land,  Phillis  had  but  one  solitary 
recollection,  but  that  is  an  interesting  one.  She  remenil)ered 
that,  every  morning,  her  mother  poured  out  iriiter  liefore  the 
rising  snii — a  religious  rite,  doubtless,  of  the  district  from  which 
the  child  was  carried  away.  Thus  every  morning,  when  the  day 
broke  over  the  land  and  the  home  which  fate  had  bestowed  on 
her,  was  Phillis  reminded  of  the  tender  mother  w  ho  had  watched 
over  her  infancy,  but  had  been  unable  to  protect  her  from  the  hand 
of  the  merciless  breakers-up  of  all  domestic  and  social  ties.  The 
young  negro  g'irl,  however,  regarded  her  abduction  with  no 
feelings  of  regret,  but  with  thankfulness,  as  liaving  been  the 
means  of  bringing  her  to  a  land  where  a  light,  unknown  in  her 
far-off  home,  shone  as  a  guide  to  the  feet  and  a  lamp  to  the 
path. 

As  Phillis  grew  up  to  womanhood,  her  progress  and  attain- 
ments did  not  belie  the  promise  of  her  earlier  j'ears.  Slie  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  literary  cliaracters  of  the  day  and  the 
place,  who  supplied  her  with  books,  and  encouraged  by  their 
approbation  the  ripening  of  her  intellectual  powers.  This  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  kind  conduct  of  her  mistress,  who  treated 
her  in  every  respect  like  a  child  of  the  family — admitted  her  to 
her  own  table— and  introduced  her  as  an  equal  into  the  best 
society  of  Boston.  Notwithstanding  these  honours,  Phillis  never 
for  a  moment  departed  iVom  the  humble  and  unassuming  deport- 
ment which  distinguished  her  when  she  stood,  a  little  trembling 
alien,  to  be  sold,  like  a  beast  of  the  field,  in  the  slave-market. 
Never  did  she  presume  upon  the  indulgence  of  those  benevolent 
friends  who  regarded  only  her  worth  and  her  genius,  and  over- 
looked in  her  favour  all  the  disadvantages  of  caste  and  of  colour. 
So  far  was  Phillis  from  repining  at,  or  resenting  the  prejudices 
which  the  long  usages  of  society  had  implanted,  too  deeply  to 
be  easily  eradicated,  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  humane  of  a 
more  favoured  race,  that  she  uniformly  respected  them,  and,  on 
being  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  g-reat  and  the  wealthy,  chose 
always  a  place  apart  for  herself,  that  none  migdit  be  offended  at 
a  thing  so  unusual  as  sitting  at  the  same  board  with  a  woman 
of  coloui" — a  child  of  a  long-degraded  race. 

Such  was  the  modest  and  amiable  disposition  of  Phillis  Wlieat- 
ley :  her  literary  talents  and  acquirements  accorded  well  witii 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  her  character.  At  the  early  age  of  foiu-- 
teen,  she  appears  first  to  have  attempted  literary  composition ; 
and  between  this  period  and  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  whole  of 
lier  poems  which  were  given  to  the  world  seem  to  liave  been 
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writton.  Her  favourite  author  v/as  Pope,  and  Ler  favourite  work 
tlie  translation  of  the  Iliad.  It  is  not  of  course  surprising-  that 
her  pieces  should  present  manj'-  features  of  resemblance  to  those 
of  her  cherished  author  and  model.  She  beg-an  also  the  study 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  a  translation  of 
one  of  Ovid's  tales,  appears  to  have  made  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
gress in  it, 

A  great  number  of  Phillis  "Wheatl ey's  pieces  were  written  to 
commemorate  the  deaths  of  the  friends  who  had  been  kind  to 
lier.  The  following  little  piece  is  on  the  death  of  a  young  g-entle- 
man  of  great  promise  : — 

AVho  taught  thee  conflict  with  the  powers  of  night, 

To  vanqiiisli  Satan  in  the  fields  of  fight  ? 

"Who  strung  thy  feeble  arms  with  might  unkno-.Mi  ? 

How  great  thy  conquest,  ami  how  bright  thy  crown ! 

War  with  each  princedom,  tliroiie,  and  power  is  o'er  ; 

The  scene  is  ended,  to  return  no  more. 

Oh,  could  my  muse  thy  seat  on  high  behold, 

How  decked  with  laurel,  and  enriched  with  gold ! 

Oh,  could  she  hear  what  praise  tliy  harp  employs. 

How  sweet  thine  anthems,  how  divine  thy  joys, 

A\niat  heavenly  grandeur  should  exalt  her  strain  ! 

What  holy  raptures  in  her  numbers  reign  ! 

To  soothe  the  troubles  of  the  mind  to  peace, 

To  still  the  tunuilt  of  life's  tossing  seas, 

To  ease  the  anguish  of  the  parent's  heart, 

What  shall  my  sympathising  verse  impart  ? 

Where  is  the  balm  to  heal  so  deep  a  wound  ? 

AVhere  shall  a  sovereign  remedy  be  found  ? 

Look,  gracious  spirit !  from  thy  heavenly  bower, 

And  thy  full  joys  into  their  bosoms  pour  : 

The  raging  tempest  of  their  griefs  control, 

And  spread  the  dawn  of  glory  through  the  soul. 

To  eye  the  path  the  saint  departed  trod, 

And  trace  him  to  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

The  following  passage  on  sleep,  from  a  poem  of  some  length 
On  the  Providence  of  God,  shows  a  very  considerable  reach  of 
thought,  and  no  mean  powers  of  expression  : — 

As  reason's  powers  by  day  our  God  disclose, 

So  may  we  trace  him  in  the  night's  repose. 

Say,  what  is  sleep?  and  dreams,  how  passing  strange  ! 

When  action  ceases  and  ideas  range 

Licentious  and  unbounded  o'er  the  plains, 

Where  fancy's  queen  in  giddy  triumph  reigns. 

Hear  in  soft  strains  the  dreaming  lover  sigh 

To  a  kind  fair,  and  rave  in  jealousy  ; 

On  pleasure  now,  and  now  on  vengeance  bent. 

The  labouring  passions  struggle  for  a  vent. 

What  power,  oh  man  !  thy  reason  then  restores, 

So  long  suspended  in  nocturnal  hours  ? 

WTiat  secret  hand  returns*  the  mental  train, 

And  gives  improved  thine  active  powers  again  ? 

*  Returns,  a  common  colloquial  error  for  restores. 
VJ  'J 
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From  thee,  oh  man  !  what  pratitude  slioiild  rise  ! 
And  when  from  balmy  sleep  thou  op'st  thine  eyes, 
Let  thy  first  thoughts  be  praises  to  the  skies. 
How  merciful  our  God,  who  thus  imparts 
O'erflowing  tides  of  joy  to  human  hearts, 
When  wants  and  woes  might  be  our  righteous  lot, 
Our  God  forgetting,  by  our  God  forgot ! 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion,  and  we  believe- 
that  many  will  concur  in  it,  that  these  lines,  written  by  an 
African  slave-g'irl  at  the  ag'e  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  are  quite  equal 
to  a  great  number  of  the  verses  that  appear  in  all  standard  col- 
lections of  English  poetrj',  under  the  names  of  Halifax,  Dorset, 
and  others  of  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease." 
Phillis  Wheatley's  lines  are  if  anything*  superior  in  harmony, 
and  are  not  inferior  in  depth  of  thought ;  the  faults  are  those 
which  characterise  the  models  she  copied  from  ;  for  it  must  be 
recollected  that,  sixty  years  ago,  the  older  authors  of  England 
were  almost  unknown ;  and  till  the  return  to  nature  and  truth  in 
the  works  of  Cowper,  the  only  popular  writers  were  those  who 
followed  the  artificial,  though  polished  style  introduced  with  the 
second  Charles  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  accounts 
fully  for  the  elaborate  versification  of  the  negro  girl's  poetry ; 
since  it  required  minds  such  as  those  of  Cowper  and  Words- 
worth to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  this  artificial  style,  and  to 
revive  the  native  vigour  and  simplicity  of  theii*  country's  earlier 
verse. 

Phillis  Wheatley  felt  a  deep  interest  in  everything  affecting- 
the  liberty  of  her  fellow-creatures,  of  whatever  condition,  race, 
or  colour.  She  expresses  herself  with  much  feeling  in  an  address 
to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state  for  North  America, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  relaxation  of  the  system  of  haughty 
severity  which  the  home-government  then  pursued  towards  the 
colonies,  and  which  ultimately  caused  their  separation  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Should  you,  my  lord,  while  you  peruse  my  song, 
AVonder  from  whence  my  love  of  freedom  sprung  ; 
AVhence  flow  those  wishes  for  the  common  good, 
By  feeling  hearts  alone  best  understood — 
I,  young  in  life,  by  seeming  cruel  fate, 
Was  snatched  from  Afrie's  fancied  happy  seat. 
Wliat  pangs  excruciating  must  molest, 
What  sorrows  labour  in  my  parents'  breast ! 
Steeled  was  that  soul,  and  by  no  misery  moved, 
That  from  a  father  seized  his  babe  beloved : 
Such,  such  my  case.    And  can  I  then  but  pray 
Others  may  never  feel  tyrannic  sway  ! 

A  slight  and  rather  curious  defect  of  Phillis's  intellectual 
powers  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  prevented  her 
compositions  from  being  ever  placed  on  paper.  This  was  the 
weakness  of  her  memorv,  which,  thouerh  it  did  not  prevent  hei* 
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fi'om  acquiring  the  Latin  tong-ue,  or  benefiting  by  her  reading, 
yet  disabled  her  from  retaining  on  her  mind,  for  any  length  of 
time,  her  own  cogitations.  Her  kind  mistress  provided  a  remedy 
for  this,  by  ordering  a  lire  to  be  kept  constantly  in  Phillis's  room, 
so  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  recording-  any  thoughts 
that  occurred  to  her  mind,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  without 
endangering  her  health  from  exposure  to  cold. 

The  constitution  of  Phillis  was  naturally  delicate,  and  her 
health  always  wavering  and  uncertain.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, her  condition  became  such  as  to  alarm  her  friends.  A 
sea  voyage  was  I'ecommended  by  the  physicians,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Phillis  should  take  a  voyage  to  England  in  com- 
pany with  a  son  of  Mrs  "SVheatley,  who  was  proceeding  thither 
on  commercial  business.  The  amiable  negro  girl  had  hitherto 
never  been  parted  from  the  side  of  her  benefactress  since  the 
hour  of  her  adoption  into  the  family;  and  though  the  neces- 
sity of  the  separation  was  acknowledged,  it  was  equally  painful 
to  both. 

Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 

To  see  the  crystal  shower. 
Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear 

At  sad  departure's  hour  ; 
Not  unregarding  can  I  see 

Her  soul  with  grief  opprest, 
But  let  no  sighs,  no  groans  for  me 

Steal  from  her  pensive  breast. 
*  *  * 

Lo !  Health  appears,  celestial  dame. 

Complacent  and  serene. 
With  Hebe's  mantle  o'er  her  frame, 

With  soul-delighting  mien. 

Phillis  was  received  and  admired  in  t?ie  fii"st  circles  of  English 
society ;  and  it  was  here  that  her  poems  were  g-iven  to  the  world, 
with  a  hkeness  of  the  authoress  attached  to  them.  From  this 
likeness,  the  countenance  of  Phillis  appears  to  have  been  pleas- 
ing, and  the  form  of  her  head  highly  intellectual.  On  tlus  en- 
graving being  transmitted  to  j\Irs  Wheatley  in  America,  that 
lady  placed  it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  her  room,  and  called  the 
attention  of  her  visitors  to  it,  exclaiming,  "  See !  look  at  my 
Phillis;  does  she  not  seem  as  if  she  would  speak  to  me?'"  But 
the  health  of  this  good  and  humane  lady  declined  rapidly,  and 
she  soon  found  that  the  beloved  original  of  the  portrait  was 
necessary  to  her  comfort  and  happiness.  On  the  fii-st  notice 
of  her  benefactress's  desire  to  see  her  once  more,  Phillis,  whose 
modest  humility  was  unshaken  by  the  severe  trial  of  flattery 
and  attention  from  the  great,  re  -  embarked  immediately  for 
the  land  of  her  true  home.  Within  a  short  time  after  her 
arrival,  she  discharged  the  melancholy  duty  of  closing-  the  eyes 
of  her  mistress,  mother,  and  friend,  whose  husband  and  daughter 
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soon  sunk  also  into  the  gravp.  The  son  had  married  and  settled 
in  Enyland,  and  Phillis  Wheatley  found  herself  alone  in  tJie 
■world. 

The  happiness  of  the  African  poetess  was  now  clouded  for 
ever.  Little  is  known  of  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  but  all  that 
has  been  ascertained  is  of  a  melancholy  character.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  her  friends,  she  received  an  offer  of  marriag-e  from  a 
respectable  coloured  man  of  the  name  of  Peters.  In  her  desolate 
condition,  it  ■would  have  been  hard  to  have  blamed  Phillis  for 
accepting-  any  offer  of  protection  of  an  honourable  kind ;  yet  it 
is  pleasing  to  think  that,  though  the  man  whose  Avife  she  now 
became  I'cndered  her  after-life  miserable  by  his  misconduct,  our 
opinion  of  her  is  not  lowered  by  the  circumstances  of  her  mar- 
riage. At  the  time  it  took  place,  Peters  not  only  bore  a  good 
character,  but  was  every  way  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his  race ; 
being-  a  fluent  ■writer,  a  ready  speaker,  and  altogether  an  intelli- 
gent and  ■well-educated  man.  But  he  ■was  indolent,  and  too 
proud  for  his  business,  ■which  was  that  of  a  grocer,  and  in  which 
he  failed  soon  after  his  marriage. 

The  war  of  independence  began  soon  after  this,  and  scarcity 
and  distress  visited  the  cities  and  villages  of  North  America.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  of  suffering,  Phillis  became  the  mother 
of  three  infants,  for  whom  and  for  herself,  through  the  neglect 
of  her  husband,  she  had  often  not  a  morsel  of  bread.  No  re- 
proach, however,  ■was  ever  heard  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  the 
meek  and  uncom2:)laining  woman,  •who  had  been  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  affluence  and  comfort,  and  to  whom  all  had  been  once  as 
kind  as  she  herself  was  deserving.  It  would  be  needless  to  dwell 
on  her  career  of  misery,  further  than  the  closing  scene.  For  a 
long-  time  nothing  had  been  known  of  her.  A  relative  of  her 
lanaented  mistress  at  leng-th  discovered  her  in  a  state  of  absolute 
want,  bereft  of  two  of  her  infants,  and  with  the  third  dying  by 
a  dying-  mother's  side.  Her  husband  was  still  with  her,  but  his 
heart  must  have  been  one  of  flint,  otherwise  indolence,  which 
was  his  chief  vice,  must  have  fled  at  such  a  spectacle.  Phillis 
AVheatley  and  her  infant  were  soon  after  laid  in  one  humble 
g-rave. 

•Thus  perished  a  woman  who,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  was 
rescued  from  the  degraded  condition  to  which  those  of  her  race 
who  are  brought  to  the  slave-market  are  too  often  condemned, 
as  if  for  the  "purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  what  care  and 
education  could  effect  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  be- 
nighted African.  The  example  is  sufficient  to  impress  us  with 
the  conviction,  that,  out  of  the  countless  millions  to  whom  no 
similar  opportunities  have  ever  been  presented,  many  might 
be  found  fitted  by  the  endowments  of  nature,  and  want- 
in2,-  only  the  blessinsi's  of  education,  to  make  them  orna- 
ments, like  Phillis  Wheatley,  not  only  to  their  race,  but  to 
humanity. 
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This  self-taup-lit  African  g-enius  was  bom  a  slave  in  Cliai-les 
cit}'  county,  about  thirty  miles  below  Richmond,  Virg-inia,  on 
the  estate  of  Mr  William  A.  Christian.  He  was  the  onlj'  child 
of  parents  who  were  themselves  slaves,  but,  it  apjiears,  of  a  pious 
turn  of  mind ;  and  thoug-h  he  had  no  instruction  from  books,  it 
ma}'  be  supposed  that  the  admonitions  of  his  fatlier  and  mother 
may  have  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  usefulness.  In  the 
year  1804,  the  young-  slave  was  sent  to  Richmond,  and  hired  out 
by  the  year  as  a  common  labourer,  at  a  warehouse  in  the  place. 
"While  in  this  employment,  he  happened  to  hear  a  sermon,  which 
implanted  in  his  luicultivated  mind  a  strong"  desire  to  be  able  to 
read,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  becoming-  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  certain  transactions  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  Having-, 
somehow,  procured  a  copy  of  this  work,  he  commenced  learning- 
his  letters,  by  trying-  to  read  the  chapter  he  had  heard  illustrated 
in  the  sermon ;  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  and  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  young-  gentlemen  who  called  at  the  warehouse,  lie  was 
in  a  little  time  able  to  read,  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction. 
This  acquisition  immediately  created  in  him  a  desire  to  be  able 
to  write ;  an  accomplishment  he  soon  also  mastered.  He  now 
became  more  useful  to  his  employers,  by  being-  able  to  check  and 
superintend  the  shipping-  of  tobacco ;  and  having-,  in  the  course 
of  time,  saved  the  sum  of  850  dollars,  or  nearly  £170  sterling-, 
he  purchased  his  own  freedom  and  that  of  two  children,  left  him 
on  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  "  Of  the  real  value  of  his  ser- 
vices while  in  this  employment  (says  the  author  of  the  American 
publication  from  whence  these  facts  are  extracted),  it  has  been 
remarked  that  no  one  but  a  dealer  in  tobacco  can  form  an  idea. 
Notwithstanding-  the  hundi'eds  of  hog-sheads  which  were  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  he  could  produce  any  one  the  moment  it 
was  called  for ;  and  the  shipments  were  made  with  a  promptness 
and  correctness  such  as  no  person,  white  or  coloured,  has  equalled 
in  the  same  situation.  The  last  year  in  Avhich  he  remained  in 
the  warehouse,  his  salary  was  800  dollars.  For  his  ability  in 
his  work,  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  frequently  rewarded  by  the 
merchant  with  a  live-dollar  bank  note.  He  was  also  allowed  to 
sell,  for  his  own  benefit,  many  small  parcels  of  damaged  tobacco. 
It  was  by  saving-  the  little  sums  obtained  in  this  way,  with  the 
aid  of  subscriptions  by  the  merchants,  to  whose  intei-ests  he  had 
been  attentive,  that  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
his  family.  When  the  colonists  were  fitted  out  for  Africa,  he 
was  enabled  to  bear  a  considerable  part  of  his  own  expenses.  He 
also  purchased  a  house  and  some  land  in  Richmond.  It  is  said 
that,  while  employed  at  the  warehouse,  he  often  devoted  his 
leisure  time  to  reading-,  and  that  a  g-entleman,  on  one  occasion, 
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taking-  up  a  book  which  lie  had  left  for  a  few  moments,  fonnd  it 
to  be  "Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations." 

As  early  as  the  year  1815,  this  intelligent  emancipated  slave 
beg'an  to  feel  special  interest  in  the  cause  of  African  missions, 
and  contributed,  probably  more  than  any  other  person,  in 
g-iving-  origin  and  character  to  the  African  Missionary  Society, 
established  during-  that  year  in  Richmond.  His  benevolence 
was  practical,  and  whenever  and  wherever  good  objects  were 
to  be  eftected,  he  was  ready  to  lend  his  aid.  Mr  Gary  was 
among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Africa.  Here  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  wide  and  interesting  lield,  demanding  various 
and  powerful  talents,  and  the  most  devoted  piety.  His  in- 
tellectual ability,  firmness  of  purpose,  unbending  integrity, 
correct  judgment,  and  disinterested  benevolence,  soon  placed  him 
in  a  conspicuous  station,  and  gave  him  wide  and  commanding 
influence.  Though  naturally  diffident  and  retiring,  his  worth 
was  too  evident  to  allow  of  his  remaining  in  obscurity.  The 
difficulties  which  were  encountered  in  founding  a  settlement  at 
Cape  Montserado  were  appalling,  and  it  was  pi'oposed  on  one 
occasion  that  the  emigrants  should  remove  to  Sien'a  Leone, 
whose  climate  is  of  the  most  destructive  character;  but  the 
resolution  of  Lott  Gary  to  remain  was  not  shaken,  and  his  deci- 
sion had  no  small  effect  towards  inducing  others  to  imitate  his 
example.  In  the  event,  they  suffered  severely.  More  than 
eight  hundred  natives  attacked  them. in  November  182-2,  but 
were  repulsed ;  and  a  few  weeks  later,  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
attacked  them  again  at  daybreak.  Several  of  the  colonists  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  but  with  no  more  than  thirty-seven  effec- 
tive men  and  boys,  and  the  aid  of  a  small  piece  of  artillery, 
they  ag-ain  achieved  a  victory  over  the  natives.  In  these 
scenes  the  intrepid  Gary  necessarily  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  he  remarks  that,  like  the  Jews  in  re- 
building- their  city,  they  had  to  toil  with  their  arms  beside 
them,  and  rest  upon  them  every  night;  but  he  declared  after 
this,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  that  "  there  never  had  been 
an  hour  or  a  minute,  no,  not  even  when  the  balls  were  flying- 
round  his  head,  when  he  could  wish  himself  back  in  America 
again." 

The  jjeculiar  exposure  of  the  early  emigrants,  the  scantiness 
of  their  supplies,  and  the  want  of  adequate  medical  attention, 
subjected  them  to  severe  and  complicated  sufferings.  To  relieve, 
if  possible,  these  sufferings,  Mr  Gary  obtained  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power  concerning  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  and  the 
proper  remedies.  He  made  liberal  sacrifices  of  his  property  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  and  devoted  his  time  almost 
exclusively  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  the  sick,  and  the 
afflicted.  His  services  as  a  physician  to  the  colony  were  invalu- 
able, and  were  for  a  long  time  rendered  without  hope  of  reward. 
But  amid  his  multiplied'cares  and  efforts  for  the  colony,  he  never 
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forgot  or  neg-lected  to  promote  the  joint  cause  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity  among'  the  natives. 

In  180G  Mr  Gary  was  elected  vice-agent  of  the  colony,  and 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important  office  till  his  death, 
■which  occurred  in  1828  in  the  most  melancholy  manner.  One 
evening,  while  he  and  several  others  were  engaged  in  making 
cartridges  in  the  old  agencj-  house  at  Monrovia — the  chief  town 
in  the  settlement— in  preparation  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  colony 
against  a  slave-trader,  a  candle  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
overturned,  which  ignited  some  loose  powder,  and  almost  instan- 
taneously reached  the  entire  ammunition,  producing  an  explosion 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  eight  persons.  Mr  Gary  survived 
for  two  days.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  death  of  this  active 
coloured  apostle  of  civilisation  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  his 
memory  will  continue  long  to  be  cherished.  The  career  which 
he  pursued,  and  the  intelligence  which  marked  his  character, 
might  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  impartial  thinkers,  that 
the  miserable  race  of  blacks  is  not  destitute  of  moral  worth  and 
innate  genius,  and  that  their  culture  would  liberally  produce  au 
abundant  harvest  of  the  best  principles  and  their  results  which 
dignify  human  nature. 


PAUL    CUFFEE. 

From  the  foregoing  instances  of  intelligent  negroes,  we  now 
turn  to  Paul  Guifee,  who  presents  us  with  an  example  of  g-reat 
energy  of  mind  in  the  more  common  affairs  of  life,  as  Gary  and 
"VVheatley  exhibited  the  liner  and  higher  degrees  of  intellectual 
endowment.  The  father  of  Paul  was  a  native  of  Africa,  from 
which  country  he  was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Boston,  in  North 
America.  Here  he  remained  in  slavery  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life ;  but  finally,  by  industry  and  economy,  he  amassed 
a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  personal  liberty. 
About  the  same  period  he  married  a  woman  of  Indian  descent, 
and  continuing  his  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  he  soon 
found  himself  rich  enough  to  purchase  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres 
at  Westport,  in  Massachusetts.  Here  a  family  of  ten  children 
was  born  to  him,  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  of  whom  re- 
ceived a  little  education,  and  were  ultimately  established  in 
respectable  situations  in  life.  Paul,  the  fourth  son,  was  born  in 
the  year  1759.  AVhen  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  ag-e,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  considerable  property  in  land,  but  which, 
being  at  that  time  comparatively  unproductive,  afforded  only  a 
very  moderate  provision  for  the  large  family  which  depended  on 
it  for  subsistence.  After  assisting  his  brothers  for  a  time  in  the 
management  of  this  property,  Paul  began  to  see  that  commerce 
then  held  out  higher  prospects  to  industry  than  agriculture,  and 
being  conscious,  perhaps,  that  he  possessed  qualities  which,  under 
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proper  culture,  would  enable  Lim  to  pursue  commercial  emjiloy- 
ments  with  success,  he  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  the  sea.  A 
whaling-  voj'age  was  his  iii'st  adventure  in  the  capacity  of  a 
mariner,  and  on  his  return  from  this,  he  made  a  trip  to  the  West 
Indies,  acting'  on  both  occasions  as  a  "common  man  at  the 
mast."  His  third  voyage  occurred  in  the  year  177G,  at  which 
period  Britain  was  at  Avar  with  America.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  taken  prisoners  by  the  British,  and  detained  for 
about  three  months  at  New  York.  On  being-  liberated,  Paul 
returned  to  Westport,  where  he  resided  for  several  succeeding" 
years,  assisting-  his  brothers  in  their  agricultural  pursuits. 

We  have  now  to  mention  a  circumstance  most  honourable  to 
Paul  Cuftee.  The  free  negro  population  of  JMassachusetts  was 
at  that  period  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  though  bearing  a  full  share  of  every  state  burden. 
Paul,  though  not  yet  twenty  years  of  ao-e,  felt  deeply  the  in- 
justice done  to  himself  and  his  race,  .and  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  for  them  the  rights  which  were  their  due.  As- 
sisted by  his  brothers,  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  respectful 
petition  on  the  subject  to  the  state  legislature.  In  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  times,  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  petition 
were  perceived  by  a  majority  of  the  legislative  body,  and  an  act 
A\-as  passed,  granting  to  the  free  negroes  all  tlie  privileges  of 
Avhite  citizens.  This  enactment  was  not  only  important  as  far 
as  regarded  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed at  diiferent  periods  by  others  of  the  united  provinces,  and 
thus  did  the  exertions  of  Paul  Cuffee  and  his  brothers  influence 
permanently  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coloured  population  of 
jN'orth  America. 

After  accomplishing  this  great  work,  our  hero's  enterprising* 
s]3irit  directed  itself  to  objects  of  a  more  personal  character.  In 
his  twentieth  year,  he  laid  before  his  brother  David  a  plan  for 
o]iening  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
His  brother  was  pleased  with  the  scheme :  an  open  boat,  which 
Avas  all  that  their  means  could  accomplish,  was  built,  and  the 
adventurers  proceeded  to  sea.  Here  David  Cuffee  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
hazard  of  the  predatory  warfare  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
private  refugees  on  the  coast.  His  courage  sank  ere  he  had  pro- 
ceeded many  leagues,  and  he  resolved  to  return.  This  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  intrepid  Paul ;  but  he  was  affec- 
tionate, and  gave  up  the  enterprise  at  his  elder  brother's  desire. 
After  labouring  diligently  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the  fields, 
at  the  family  farm,  Paul  collected  sufficient  means  to  try  the 
scheme  again  on  his  own  account.  He  M-ent  to  sea,  and  lost  all 
the  little  treasure  Avhich  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  had  ga- 
tliered.  Not  discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  he  returned  to  his 
farm  labours,  only  to  revolve  his  plans  anew.  As  he  could  not 
now  purchase  what  he  wanted,  he  set  to  work,  and  with  his  own 
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hands  constructed  a  boat,  complete  from  keel  to  gunwale.  Tliis 
vessel  was  without  a  deck,  but  his  whaling-  experience  had  made 
him  an  adept  in  the  management  of  such  a  bark.  Having 
launched  it  into  the  ocean,  he  steered  for  the  Elizabeth  Isles, 
with  the  view  of  consulting  one  of  his  brothers,  who  resided 
there,  upon  his  future  plans.  Alas,  poor  Paul ! — he  was  met  by 
a  part}'  of  pirates,  who  deprived  him  of  his  boat  and  all  its  con- 
tents. He  returned  once  more  to  Westport  in  a  penniless  con- 
dition. 

Ardent  indeed  must  the  spirit  have  been  which  such  repeated 
calamities  did  not  shake.  Again  did  our  j^oung  adventurer  pre- 
vail on  his  brother  David  to  assist  him  in  building  a  boat.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  respectability  of  Paul  Cuffee's  character, 
and  his  reputation  for  unflinching  energy,  procured  him  suffi- 
cient credit  to  enable  him  to  pm'chase  a  small  cargo.  With  this 
he  went  to  sea,  and  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the  refugee 
pirates,  disposed  of  his  cargo  at  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and 
returned  to  Westport  in  safety.  A  second  voyage  to  the  same 
quarter  was  less  fortunate ;  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pirates, 
Avho  deprived  him  of  everything  but  his  boat.  Paul's  inflexible 
firmness  of  mind  did  not  yet  desert  him :  he  undertook  another 
voyag'e  in  his  open  boat,  with  a  small  cargo,  and  was  successful 
in  reaching  Nantucket.  He  there  disposed  of  his  goods  to  ad- 
vantage, and  returned  in  safety  to  Westport. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  alluded  to  the  condition  of  Paul  Cuffee 
as  far  as  regarded  mental  culture.  In  truth,  up  almost  to  man- 
hood he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  received  any  education 
whatever  beyond  the  acquirement  of  the  English  alphabet.  Ere 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  however,  he  had  obviated  this 
disadvantage  by  his  assiduity,  and  had  taught  himself  writing* 
and  arithmetic.  He  had  also  applied  to  the  study  of  navigation, 
and  had  mastered  it  so  far  as  to  render  himself  capable  of  en- 
gaging in  nautical  and  commercial  undertakings  to  any  extent. 

The  profits  of  the  voyage  already  alluded  to  put  Paul  in 
possession  of  a  covered  boat,  of  about  twelve  tons'  burthen,  with 
which  he  made  many  voyages  to  the  Connecticut  coasts.  In 
these  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  thought  himself  justided  iu 
undertaking  the  cares  of  a  family,  and  married  a  female  de- 
scendant of  the  same  tribe  of  Indians  to  which  his  mother  be- 
longed. For  some  years  after  this  event,  he  attended  chiefly  to 
agricultural  concerns,  but  the  increase  of  his  family  induced  him 
to  embark  anew  in  commercial  jilans.  He  arranged  his  aflPairs 
for  a  new  expedition,  and  hired  a  small  house  on  Westport  river, 
to  which  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  children.  Here,  with  a 
boat  of  eighteen  tons,  he  engaged  in  the  cod-tishing,  and  was  so 
successful  that  he  was  enabled  in  a  short  time  to  build  a  vessel 
of  forty-two  tons,  which  he  navigated  with  the  assistance  of  his 
nephews,  several  of  whom  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  sea- 
seivice. 
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Paul  CufFee  ■was  now  the  most  influential  person  in  a  thriving* 
fishing:  community,  which  depended  chiefly  on  his  enterprise  and 
voyag'es  for  employment  and  support.  IIow  deeply  he  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  those  around  him,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following-  circumstance.  Having-  felt  in  his  own  person  the 
want  of  a  proper  education,  he  called  the  inhabitants  of  liis  vil- 
lag-e  to  a  meeting-,  and  proposed  to  them  the  establishment  of  a 
school.  Finding-  some  disputes  and  delays  to  start  up  in  the 
way,  Paul  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  built  a  school- 
house  on  his  own  g-round  at  his  own  expense,  and  threw  it  open 
to  the  public.  This  enlig-htened  and  philanthropic  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  coloured  person,  the  offspring-  of  a  slave,  may  serve 
as  a  lesson  to  rulers  and  leg-islators  of  far  higher  pretensions. 
Thoug-h  the  range  of  his  influence  was  limited,  the  intention  of 
the  act  was  not  less  meritorious  than  if  it  had  extended  over  an 
empire. 

About  this  time  Paul  proceeded  on  a  whaling-  voyage  to  the 
Straits  of  Belleisle,  where  he  found  four  other  vessels  much 
better  equipped  than  his  own.  For  this  reason  the  masters  of 
these  vessels  withdrew  from  the  customary  practice  on  such 
occasions,  and  refused  to  mate  with  Paul's  crew,  which  consisted 
of  only  ten  hands.  This  disagreement  was  afterwards  made  up ; 
but  it  had  the  eifect  of  rousing-  the  ardour  of  Cuffee  and  his  men 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  out  of  seven  whales  kiUed  in  that  season, 
two  fell  by  Paul's  own  hands,  and  four  by  those  of  his  crew. 
Returning  home  heavily  freighted  with  oil  and  bone,  our  hero 
then  went  to  Philadelphia  to  dispose  of  his  cargo,  and  with  the 
proceeds  purchased  materials  for  building  a  schooner  of  sixty  or 
seventy  tons.  In  1795,  when  he  was  about  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  Paul  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing-  his  new  vessel  launched  at 
Westport.  The  Ranger  was  the  name  given  to  the  schooner^ 
which  was  of  sixty-nine  tons'  burthen.  JBy  selling  his  two  other 
hoats,  Paul  was  enabled  to  put  a  cargo  worth  two  thousand 
dollars  on  board  of  the  Ranger ;  and  having  heard  that  a  load 
of  Indian  corn  might  be  procured  at  a  low  rate  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  he  accordingly  directed  his  course  thither. 
It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  low  estimation  in  which  the 
African  race  was  held,  and  of  the  energy  required  to  rise  above 
the  crushing-  weight  of  prejudice,  when  we  inform  the  reader 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Vienna,  in  Nantichoke  Bay,  the 
inhabitants  were  tilled  with  astonishment,  and  even  alarm;  a 
vessel  owned  and  commanded  by  a  black  man,  and  manned  with 
a  crew  of  the  same  colour,  was  unprecedented  and  surprising. 
The  fear  of  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  their  slaves  was  excited  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
Paul  from  entering  the  harbour.  The  prudence  and  firmness  of 
the  negro  captain  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  converted  dislike 
into  kindness  and  esteem.  He  sold  his  cargo,  received  in  lieu  of 
it  three  thousand  bushels  of  Indian  com,  which  he  conveyed  to 
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"\Vestpoi-t,  where  it  was  in  great  demand,  and  yielded  our  hero  a 
clear  profit  of  a  thousand  dollars.  He  made  many  subsequent 
voyag-es  to  the  same  quarter,  and  always  with  similar  success. 

Paul  Cutfee  was  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  re- 
spectable men  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  his  rela- 
tions partook  of  his  g-ood  fortune.  He  had  purchased  some  valu- 
able lauded  property  in  the  neighbourhood  where  his  family  had 
been  broug-ht  up,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  his 
brothers.  He  built  a  brig-  likewise  of  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  tons,  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  a  nephew. 
As  may  be  supposed,  he  had  in  the  meantime  fitted  himself  also 
with  a  vessel  suited  to  his  increasing-  means.  In  1806,  the  brig- 
Traveller,  of  a  hundred  and  nine  tons,  and  the  ship  Alpha,  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eig-ht  tons,  were  built  at  AVestport,  and  of 
these  he  was  the  principal  owner.  He  commanded  the  Alpha 
himself,  and  the  others  also  wei-e  engag'ed  in  the  extensive  busi- 
ness which  he  carried  on  at  Westport. 

The  scheme  of  forming  colonies  of  free  blacks,  from  America 
and  other  quarters,  on  the  coast  of  their  native  Africa,  excited 
the  deepest  interest  in  Paul  Cuflee,  whose  heart  had  always 
grieved  for  the  degraded  state  of  his  race.  Anxious  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  this  great  purpose,  he  resolved  to  visit  in  persou 
the  African  coast,  and  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  other  points.  This  he  accomjilished  in  1811,  in  the 
brig  Traveller,  with  which  he  reached  Sierra  Leone  after  a  two 
months'  passage.  "While  he  was  there,  the  British  African  Insti- 
tution, hearing  of  his  benevolent  designs,  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  license,  which  induced  Paul  to  come  to  Britain  with  a  cargo  of 
African  produce.  He  left  his  nephew,  however,  behind  him  at 
Sierra  Leone,  to  prosecute  his  disinterested  views,  and  broug'ht 
away  a  native  youth,  in  order  to  educate  him,  and  render  him 
fit  to  educate  others,  on  being  restored  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

On  arriving  at  Liverpool  with  his  brig,  navigated  by  eight 
men  of  colour  and  a  boy,  Paul  Ciiffee  soon  gained  the  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  held  intercourse.  He  visited  London  twice, 
the  second  visit  being  made  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
African  Institution,  who  were  desirous  of  consulting  with  him  as 
to  the  best  means  of  carrying  their  benevolent  views  respecting 
Africa  into  effect.  This  excellent  and  enterprising  man  shortly 
after  retui'ned  to  America,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  do  good  to  all  around  him,  with 
the  ample  means  which  his  industry  had  acquired.  Whether  he 
is  yet  alive,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say ;  his  family  at  least, 
we  know,  are  still  engaged  in  the  commercial  pursuits  in  which, 
he  led  the  way. 

The  following  description  is  appended  to  a  notice  of  him  which 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Britain,  and  to  which  we  have  been  indebted  for  the  materials  of 
the  present  article  : — "  A  sound  understandinsr,  united  with  in- 
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domitaWe  energ'y  and  perseverance,  are  tlie  jirominent  features 
ot"  Paul  Cutiee's  character.  Born  under  peculiar  disadvantiiii'es, 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  early  education,  and  his  meridian  spent 
in  toil  and  vicissitudes,  he  has  strugg'led  under  disadvantag-es 
■which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  career  of  any  individual. 
Yet,  under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties,  he  seems  to  have 
fostered  dispositions  of  mind  which  qualif^^  him  for  any  station 
of  life  to  which  he  maj'  be  introduced.  Ilis  person  is  tall,  well- 
formed,  and  athletic ;  his  deportment  conciliating-,  yet  dig'nitied 
and  serious.  His  prudence,  streng-thened  by  parental  care  and 
example,  no  doubt  guarded  him  in  his  j-outh,  when  exposed  to 
the  dissolute  company  which  unavoidably  attends  a  seafaring- 
life  ;  whilst  religion,  influencing  his  mind  by  its  secret  guidance 
in  silent  reflection,  has,  in  advancing  manhood,  added  to  the 
brightness  of  his  character,  and  instituted  or  confirmed  his  dis- 
position to  practical  good.  Lattei'ly,  he  made  application,  and 
was  received  into  membership  with  the  respectable  Society  of 
Friends.'' 


THE    AMISTAD    CAPTIVES. 

A  YEAR  or  tvv'o  ago,  the  case  of  the  "  Amistad  Captives,"  as 
they  were  termed,  created  considerable  sensation  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  as  little  or  nothing  is  known  respecting  them  in 
England,  Ave  offer  the  following-  account,  which  we  have  collected 
from  materials  in  the  lately-published  work  of  Mr  Sturge. 

During  the  month  of  August  1839,  public  attention  was  excited 
by  several  reports,  stating  that  a  vessel  of  suspicious  and  piratical 
character  had  been  seen  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York.  This  vessel  was  represented  as  a  long, 
low,  black  schooner,  and  manned  by  blacks.  Government  inter- 
fered, and  the  steamer  Fulton  and  several  revenue  cutters  were 
despatched  after  her,  and  notice  was  given  to  the  collectors  at 
various  sea-ports. 

The  suspicious-looking  schooner  proved  to  be  the  Amistad, 
and  it  was  eventually  captured  off"  Culloden  Point  by  Lieutenant 
Gedney,  of  the  brig  Washington.  On  being  taken  possession  of, 
it  was  found  that  the  schooner  was  a  Spanish  vessel,  in  the  hands 
of  about  forty  Africans,*  one  of  whom,  named  Cinque,  acted  as 
commander.  They  described  themselves,  -with  truth  and  con- 
sistency, to  be  persons  who  had  been  originally  carried  off"  from 
their  own  country  as  slaves,  and  taken  to  Havannah  to  be  sold ; 
bought  there  by  two  Spaniards,  Jose  Ruiz  and  Pedro  Moutez, 

*  The  exact  numher  is  not  clearly  stated  by  Mr  Sturge  :  he  speaks 
first  of  forty-four,  and  afterwards  of  thirty-five:  as  it  appears  there  were 
several  children,  perliaps  thirty-five  was  the  number  of  individuals  who 
took  a  share  in  the  frav. 
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who  sliiiipt'd  them  on  board  the  Amistad,  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distant  jiai-t  of  Cuba,  at  which  was  Ruiz's  estate  ;  and  that,  when 
at  sea,  they  overpowered  their  oppressors,  kiUing-  the  captain  and 
part  of  the  crew  in  tlie  eti'ort  to  reg-ain  their  liberty,  and  now 
wished  to  navigate  the  vessel  homeward  to  Africa.  Euiz  and 
IMontez  they  had  not  injured,  but  only  placed  in  contlnement 
till  an  opportunity  occurred  for  liberating-  them.  Lieutenant 
Gedney  at  once  secured  the  whole  as  prisoners,  and  sent  them 
to  Newhaven  county  jail,  where  they  were  detained  by  Ruiz  and 
^lontez,  who  claimed  them  as  their  property,  and  caused  them 
to  be  indicted  for  piracy  and  murder.  This  was  almost  imme- 
diately disposed  of,  on  the  ground  that  the  charges,  if  true,  were 
not  cog-nisable  in  the  American  courts  ;  the  alleged  oifences  hav- 
ing- been  perpetrated  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel.  The  whole  were, 
however,  still  kept  in  confinement ;  the  question  remaining  to  be 
determined,  whether  they  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  Cuba,  who  loudly  demanded  them,  or  transmitted 
to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  these  proceedings  excited  a  lively 
sensation  among-  all  the  friends  of  the  blacks  in  America,  and 
every  proper  means  was  adopted  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the 
tmhappy  Africans.  The  American  government  finally  came  to 
the  resolution  of  delivering-  them  up  either  as  property  or 
assassins ;  and  Van  Buren,  the  president,  issued  an  order, 
January  7,  1840,  to  that  efl'ect.  But,  after  all,  the  order  did  not 
avail.  The  district  judge,  contrary  to  all  anticipations  of  the 
executive,  decided  that  the  negroes  were  freemen ;  that  they  had 
been  kidnapped  in  Africa,  and  were  fully  entitled  to  their  liberty. 
They  were  accordingly  set  free,  and  allowed  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  This  event  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  anti-slavery 
societies  throughout  the  states  ;  and  many  persons  kindly  volun- 
teered to  assist  the  late  captives  in  their  homeless  and  utterly 
penniless  condition.  Lewis  Tappan,  a  member  of  a  committee  of 
benevolent  individuals,  took  a  warm  interest  in  their  fate,  and 
was  deputed  by  his  brethren  to  make  an  excursion  with  some  of 
the  Africans  to  ditierent  towns,  in  order  to  raise  funds.  In  this 
he  was  aided  by  iSIr  Deming-,  and  one  or  two  others ;  and  by 
their  united  eiforts,  several  highly  interesting  public  exhibitions 
were  accomplished,  and  some  money  collected.  The  Africans,  it 
appears,  were  natives  of  ]\Iendi,  and  possessed  no  small  degree  of 
intelligence.  Ten  were  selected  from  among  the  number  as  being- 
considered  the  best  singers,  and  most  able  to  address  an  audience 
in  English.  These  were  named  Cinque,  Banna,  Si-si,  Su-ma, 
Fuli,  Ya-bo-i,  So-ko-ma,  Kinna,  Kali,  and  Mar-gru.  Taken  to 
Boston,  they  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  large  audiences  which 
came  to  hear  them  sing-  and  tell  the  story  of  their  capture.  In  a 
narrative  written  by  Mr  Tappan,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  what  occurred  at  one  of  these  exhibitions.  After  some  preli- 
jniuary  statements,  ''  three  of  the  best  readers  were  called  upon 
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to  read  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament.  One  of  the  Africans 
next  related  in  '  Merica  lan^j^uag-e'  their  condition  in  their  own 
country,  their  being-  kidnapped,  the  suffering's  of  the  middle 
passag^e,  their  stay  at  Havannah,  the  transactions  on  board  the 
Amistad,  kc.  The  story  was  intelligible  to  the  audience,  with 
occasional  explanations.  They  were  next  requested  to  sing  two 
or  three  of  their  native  songs.  This  performance  afforded  great 
delig'ht  to  the  audience.  As  a  pleasing"  contrast,  however,  they 
sang"  immediately  after  one  of  the  song"s  of  Zion.  This  produced 
a  deep  impression  ujDon  the  audience ;  and  while  these  late 
pagans  were  singing  so  correctly  and  impressively  a  hymn  in  a 
Christian  church,  many  weeping  eyes  bore  testimony  that  the 
act  and  its  associations  touched  a  chord  that  vibrated  in  many 
hearts.  Cinque  was  then  introduced  to  the  audience,  and 
addressed  them  in  his  native  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  novel  and  deeply  interesting  manner  in  which  he  acquitted 
himself.  The  subject  of  his  speech  was  similar  to  that  of  his 
countrymen  who  had  addressed  the  audience  in  English ;  but  he 
related  more  minutely  and  graphically  the  occurrences  on  board 
the  Amistad.  The  easy  manner  of  Cinque,  his  natural,  graceful, 
and  energetic  action,  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  and  the 
remarkable  and  various  expressions  of  his  countenance,  excited 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  audience.  He  was  pro- 
nounced a  powerful  natural  orator,  and  one  born  to  sway  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  The  amount  of  the  statements  made  by  Kinna,  Fuli,  and 
Cinque,  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  are  as  follow  : — These  Men- 
dians  belong"  to  six  different  tribes,  although  their  dialects  are 
not  so  dissimilar  as  to  prevent  them  from  conversing  together 
very  readily.  IMost  of  them  belong  to  a  country  which  they 
call  Mendi,  but  which  is  known  to  geographers  and  travellers  as 
Kos-sa,  and  lies  south-east  of  Sierra  Leone,  as  we  suppose,  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, these  Mendians  are  not  related  to  each  other ;  nor  did  they 
know  each  other  until  they  met  at  the  slave  factory  of  Pedro 
Blanco,  the  wholesale  trafficker  in  men,  at  Lorn  boko,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  They  were  stolen  separately,  many  of  them  by 
black  men,  some  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  Spaniards,  as 
they  were  going  from  one  village  to  another,  or  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  abodes.  The  whole  came  to  Havannah  in  the 
same  ship,  a  Portuguese  vessel  named  Tecora,  except  the  four 
children,  whom  they  saw  for  the  hrst  time  on  board  the  Amis- 
tad. It  seems  that  they  remained  at  Lomboko  several  weeks, 
until  six  or  seven  hundred  were  collected,  when  they  were  put 
in  irons,  and  placed  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  which  soon  put  to  sea. 
Being  chased  by  a  British  cruiser,  she  returned,  landed  the  cargo 
of  human  beings,  and  the  vessel  was  seized  and  taken  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  adjudication.  After  some  time  the  Africans  were  put 
on  board  the  Tecora.     After  suff"ering  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
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passagre,  they  arrived  at  Havannah.  Here  they  were  put  into  a 
barracoon  for  ten  days- — one  of  the  oblong"  enclosures  without  a 
roof,  where  human  being-s  are  kept,  as  they  keep  sheep  and  oxen 
near  the  cattle  markets  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  until 
purchasers  are  found — when  they  were  sold  to  Jose  Ruiz,  and 
shipped  on  board  the  Amistad,  tog-ether  with  the  three  girls, 
and  a  little  boy  who  came  on  board  with  Pedro  Montez.  The 
Amistad  was  a  coaster,  bound  to  Principe  in  Cuba,  distant  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles. 

"The  Africans  were  kept  in  chains  and  fetters,  and  were  sup- 
plied with  but  a  small  quantity  of  food  or  water.  A  sing-le 
banana,  the}-  say,  was  served  out  as  food  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
only  a  small  cup  of  water  for  each  daily.  When  any  of  them 
took  a  little  water  from  the  cask,  they  Avere  severely  flog-g-ed. 
The  Spaniards  took  Antonio,  the  cabin-boy,  and  slave  to  Captaiu 
Ferrer,  and  stamped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  hot  iron,  then 
put  powder,  palm-oil,  &rc.  upon  the  wound,  so  that  they  '  could 
know  him  for  their  slave.'  The  cook,  a  coloured  Spaniard,  told 
them  that,  on  their  arrival  at  Principe,  in  tkree  days  they  would 
have  their  throats  cut,  be  chopped  in  pieces,  and  salted  down  for 
meat  for  the  Spaniards.  He  pointed  to  some  barrels  of  beef  on 
the  deck,  then  to  an  empty  barrel,  and  by  sig'niiicant  gestures — 
as  the  Mendians  say,  by  '  talking  with  his  fingers' — he  made 
them  understand  that  they  were  to  be  slain,  &c.  At  four  o'clock 
that  day,  when  they  were  called  on  deck  to  eat.  Cinque  found  a 
nail,  which  he  secreted  under  his  arm.  In  the  night  they  held 
a  council  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  '  AVe  feel  bad,'  said 
Kinna,  '  and  we  ask  Cinque  what  we  had  best  do.  Cinque  say, 
'•  Me  think,  and  by  and  by  I  tell  you."  He  then  said,  "  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  be  killed.  We  may  as  well  die  in  trying  to  be  free, 
as  to  be  killed  and  eaten."'  Cinque  afterwards  told  them  what  he 
would  do.  With  the  aid  of  the  nail,  and  the  assistance  of  an- 
other, he  freed  himself  from  the  irons  on  his  wrists  and  ankles, 
and  from  the  chain  on  his  neck.  He  then,  with  his  own  hands, 
wrested  the  irons  from  the  limbs  and  necks  of  his  country- 
men. 

"  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  Cinque 
when  he  showed  how  he  did  this,  and  led  his  comrades  to  the 
conflict,  and  achieved  their  freedom.  In  my  younger  years  I 
saw  Kemble  and  Siddons,  and  the  representation  of  Othello,  at 
Covent  Garden  ;  but  no  acting-  that  I  ever  witnessed  came  near 
that  to  which  I  allude.  When  delivered  from  their  irons,  the 
Mendians,  with  the  exception  of  the  children,  who  were  asleep, 
about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  armed  with  cane- 
knives,  some  boxes  of  which  they  found  in  the  hold,  leaped  upon 
the  deck.  Cinque  killed  the  cook.  The  captain  fought  despe- 
rately. He  inflicted  wounds  on  two  of  the  Africans,  who  soon 
after  died,  and  cut  severely  one  or  two  of  those  who  now  survive. 
Two  sailors  leaped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.     The  Mendians 
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say,  '  They  could  not  catch  land— the)'  must  have  s'wum  to  the 
bo'ttom  of  the  sea;'  but  lluiz  and  Montez  supposed  they  reached 
the  island  in  a  boat.  Cinque  now  took  command  of  the  vessel, 
placed  Si-si  at  the  rudder,  and  g'ave  his  people  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink.  Ruiz  and  I^Iontez  had  fled  to  the  hold.  They  were 
drag-ged  out,  and  Cinque  ordered  them  to  be  put  in  irons.  They 
cried,  and  beg-ged  not  to  be  put  in  chains ;  but  Cinque  replied, 
'  You  say  letters  good  for  negro ;  if  good  for  negro,  good  for 
Spanish  man  too  ;  you  try  them  two  days,  and  see  liow  you 
feel.'  The  Spaniards  asked  for  water,  and  it  was  dealt  out  to 
them  in  the  same  little  cup  with  which  they  had  dealt  it  out  to 
the  Africans.  They  complained  bitterly  of  being  tliirsty.  Cinque 
said,  '  You  saj-  little  water  enoug-h  for  nigger ;  if  little  water  do 
for  him,  a  little  do  for  you  too.'  Cinque  said  the  Spaniards  cried 
a  great  deal ;  he  felt  ver}'  sorry ;  onl^'  meant  to  let  them  see  how 
good  it  was  to  be  treated  like  the  poor  slaves.  In  two  days  the 
irons  were  removed,  and  then,  said  Cinque,  we  gave  them  plenty 
water  and  food,  and  treat  them  very  well.  Kinna  stated,  that  as 
the  water  fell  short.  Cinque  would  not  drink  any,  nor  allow  any 
of  the  rest  to  drink  anj'thing  but  salt  water,  but  dealt  out  dailj^ 
a  little  to  each  of  the  four  children,  and  the  same  quantity  to 
each  of  the  two  Spaniards  !  In  a  day  or  two  Ruiz  and  Montez 
wrote  a  letter,  and  told  Cinque  that,  when  they  spoke  a  vessel,  if 
he  would  give  it  to  tliem,  the  people  would  take  them  to  Sierra 
Leone.  Cinque  took  the  letter,  and  said,  '  Very  well ;'  but  after- 
wards told  his  brethren,  '  We  have  no  letter  in  Mendi.  I  don't 
know  what  is  in  the  letter — there  may  be  death  in  it.  So  we  will 
take  some  iron  and  a  string,  bind  them  about  the  letter,  and  send 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  some  linen  and  cotton 
tablecloths  and  napkins,  manufactured  by  the  Africans,  weie 
exhibited,  and  eagerly  purchased  of  them  by  persons  present, 
at  liberal  prices.  Tliey  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  linen 
and  cotton  at  the  shops,  unravelling  the  edges  about  six  to 
ten  inches,  and  making  with  their  lingers  net  fringes,  in  imi- 
tation, they  say,  of  '  Mendi  fashion.'  Large  numbers  of  the 
audience  advanced  and  took  Cinque  and  the  rest  by  the  hand. 
The  transactions  of  this  meeting  have  thus  been  stated  at 
length,  and  the  account  will  serve  to  show  how  the  subse- 
quent meetings  were  conducted,  as  the  services  in  other  places 
were  similar. 

"These  Africans,  while  in  prison  (which  was  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  they  have  been  in  this  country),  learned  but  little 
comparatively ;  but  since  they  have  been  liberated,  they  are 
anxious  to  learn,  as  they  said  '  it  would  be  good  for  us  in  our 
own  country.'  Many  of  them  write  well,  read,  spell,  and  sing- 
well,  and  have  attended  to  arithmetic.  The  younger  ones  have 
made  great  progi-ess  in  study.  INlost  of  them  have  much  fond- 
Jiess  for  arithmetic.      Thev  have  also  cultivated,   as  a  garden, 
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fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  have  raised  a  larg-e  quantity  of  coriT, 
potatoes,  onions,  beets,  kc.  which  will  be  useful  to  them  aJ 
sea.  In  some  places  we  visited,  the  audience  were  astonished 
at  the  ]>erformance  of  Kali,  who  is  ojily  eleven  years  of  ag-e.. 
He  could  not  only  spell  any  word  in  either  of  the  Gospels,  but 
spell  sentences,  'without  'any  mistake ;  such  sentences  as, 
'  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,'  naming- 
each  letter  and  syllable,  and 'recapitulating-  as  he  went  along-, 
until  he  pronounced  the  whole  sentence.  Two  hundred  and 
seven  dollars  were  received  at  this  meeting-." 

Mr  Tappan  concludes  as  follows: — "  On  Wednesday, there  is 
to  be  a  large  farewell  meeting-  at  Farmington  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
tlie  ^Mendmns  will  embark  from  New  ^York.  IMay  the  Lord 
jireserve  them,  and  carry  them  safely  to  their  native  land,  to 
tlieir  kindred  and  homes !  Su-ma,  the  eldest,  has  a  wife  and  live 
children  ;  Cinque  has  a  wife  and  three  children.  They  all  have 
parents  or  wives,  or  brothers  and  sisters.  "What  a  meeting-  it 
will  be  with  these  relations  and  friends  when  they  are  descried 
on  the  hills  of  Mendi !  We  were  invited  to  visit  other  places, 
but  time  did  not  allow  of  longer  absence.  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  the  whole  band  of  these  INIendians  are  teetotallers-. 
At  a  tavern  where  we  stopped,  Banna  took  me  aside,  and  with 
a  sorrowful  countenance  said,  '  This  bad  house — bar  house — no 
g-ood.'  But  the  steamboat  is  at  the  wharf,  and  I  must  close. 
The  collections  in  money,  on  this  excursion  of  twelve  days,  are 
about  a  thousand  dollars,  after  deducting-  travelling-  expenses. 
;More  money  is  needed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mendians 
to  their  native  land,  and  to  sustain  tlieir  religious  teachers." 

Being-  unanimous  in  the  desire  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, the^^Mendian  negroes,  thirty-live  in  number,  embarked  from 
New  York  for  Sierra  Leone  November  27,  1841,  on  board  the 
barque  Gentleman,  Captain  IMorris,  accompanied  by  five  mission- 
aries and  teachers ;  their  stay  in  the  United  States,  as  IMr  Sturge 
observes,  having  been  of  immense  service  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause ;  and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  under  their  auspices, 
Christianity-  and  civilisation  may  be  introduced  into  their  native 
country. 


IGNATIUS    SANCHO. 

When  the  subject  of  slaverer  was  much  agitated  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  one  of  the  most  elective  adA-ocates  for  its 
abolition  was  a  free  black  living-  in  London  in  the  capacity  of 
valet  or  butler  to  a  family  of  distinction.  This  individual  had 
been  born  in  a  slave  vessel  bound  for  Carthao-ena,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, his  father  and  mother  being'  destined  for  the  slave-market 
there.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  liis  mother  died,  and  his  father 
committed  suicide  in  despair.     The  little  slave  child  Avas  carried 
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to  Eng'land  by  bis  master,  and  made  a  present  of  to  a  family  of 
three  maiden  sisters  residing'  at  Greenwich.  Being'  of  a  droll 
and  humorous  disposition,  he  earned  for  himself  the  nickname  of 
Sancho,  after  Don  Quixote's  scuiire ;  and  ever  afterwards  he  called 
himself  Ignatius  Sancho.  The  T)uke  of  Montague,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house  of  Sancho's  mistresses,  took  an  interest 
in  him,  lent  him  books,  and  advised  his  mistresses  to  have  him 
educated.  At  length,  on  their  death,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montague  in  the  capacity  of  butler  ;  and  on  the  death 
of  the  duchess,  he  was  left  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds.  This, 
added  to  seventy  pounds  which  he  had  saved  during  the  period 
of  his  service,  might  have  enabled  him  to  establish  himself  re- 
spectably in  life ;  but  for  a  while  Sancho  preferred  the  dissipated 
life  of  a  wit  about  town,  indulging"  in  pleasures  beyond  his  means, 
and  hanging-  on  about  the  green-rooms  of  theatres.  On  one 
occasion  he  spent  his  last  shilling*  at  Drury  Lane  to  see  Gamck 
act ;  and  it  is  said  that  Garrick  was  very  fond  of  his  negro 
admirer.  Such  was  Sancho's  theatrical  enthusiasm,  that  he  pro- 
posed at  one  time  to  act  negro  parts  on  the  stage ;  but  as  his 
articulation  was  imperfect,  this  scheme  had  to  be  given  up.  After 
an  interval  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  Sancho's  habits  became 
more  regular,  and  he  married  an  interesting  "West  India  girl,  by 
whom  he  had  a  large  family.  At  this  period  of  his  life  Sancho 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  cause  of  neg'ro  freedom.  His 
rejratation  as  a  wit  and  humorist  still  continued;  and  his  acquaint- 
ances were  of  no  mean  sort.  After  his  death,  two  volumes  of  his 
letters  were  published,  Avith  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author;  and  in 
these  letters  his  style  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Sterne.  As  a 
specimen,  we  subjoin  a  letter  of  his  to  Sterne,  with  Sterne's 
reply. 

"  Reverend  Sir — It  would  be  an  insult  on  your  humanity 
(or  perhaps  look  like  it)  to  apologise  for  the  liberty  I  am  taking. 
I  am  one  of  those  people  whom  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  call 
negroes.  The  first  part  of  my  life  was  rather  unlucky,  as  I  was 
placed  in  a  family  who  judged  ignorance  the  best  and  only  secu- 
rity for  obedience.  A  little  reading  and  writing-  I  got  by  un- 
wearied application.  The  latter  part  of  my  life  has  been,  through 
God's  blessing,  truly  fortunate,  having  spent  it  in  the  service  of 
one  of  the  best  and  greatest  families  in  the  kingdom :  my  chief 
pleasure  has  been  books  :  philanthropy  I  adore.  How  very  much, 
good  sir,  am  I  (amongst  millions)  indebted  to  you  for  the  cha- 
racter of  your  amiable  Uncle  Toby !  I  declare  I  would  walk  ten 
miles  in  the  dog-days  to  shake  hands  with  the  honest  corporal. 
Your  sermons  have  touched  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  hope  have 
amended  it,  which  brings  me  to  the  point.  In  your  tenth  dis- 
course, page  seventy-eight,  in  the  second  volume,  is  this  very 
affecting  passage.  '  Consider  how  great  a  part  of  our  species  in 
all  ag-es  down  to  this  have  been  trod  under  the  feet  of  cruel  and 
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capricious  tj'rants,  wlio  would  neither  hear  their  cries  nor  pity 
their  distresses.  Consider  shivery,  what  it  is,  how  bitter  a  drauglit, 
and  how  many  millions  are  made  to  drink  of  it.'  Of  all  my 
favourite  authors,  not  one  has  drawn  a  tear  in  favour  of  my 
miserable  black  brethren  excepting-  yourself  and  the  humane 
author  of  Sir  George  Ellison.  I  think  you  will  forgive  me  ;  I 
am  sure  joii  will  ajiplaxid  me  for  beseeching-  you  to  give  one  half 
hour's  attention  to  slavery,  as  it  is  at  this  day  practised  in  our 
West  Indies.  That  subject,  handled  in  your  striking  manner, 
would  ease  the  j-oke  perhaps  of  many;  but  if  only  of  one — 
gracious  God !  what  a  feast  to  a  benevolent  heart !  and  sure  I 
am  you  are  an  epicurean  in  acts  of  charity.  You  who  are  univer- 
sally read,  and  as  universally  admired — you  could  not  fail. 
Dear  sir,  think  in  me  you  behold  the  uplifted  hands  of  thousands 
of  my  brother  floors.  Grief,  you  pathetically  observe,  is  elo- 
quent :  iigure  to  yourself  their  attitudes ;  hear  their  supplicating 
addresses  !  Alas  !— you  cannot  refuse.  Humanity  must  comply  ; 
in  which  hope  I  beg  permission  to  subscribe  myself,  reverend 
sir,  &c.  Ignatius  Sancho." 

Sterne's  reply. 

"  CoxwouLD,  Jiili/  27,  1767. 
There  is  a  strange  coincidence,  Sancho,  in  the  little  events  (as 
well  as  in  the  great  ones)  of  this  world ;  for  I  had  been  writing 
a  tender  tale  of  the  sorrows  of  a  friendless  poor  negro  girl,  and 
my  eyes  had  scarce  done  smarting  with  it,  when  your  letter  of 
recommendation  in  behalf  of  so  many  of  her  brethren  and  sis- 
ters came  to  me.  But  why  ho'-  brethren,  or  yours,  Sancho,  any 
moi"e  than  mine  ?  It  is  by  the  finest  tints  and  most  insensible 
gradations  that  nature  descends  from  the  fairest  face  about  St 
James's  to  the  sootiest  complexion  in  Africa.  At  which  tint  of 
these  is  it,  that  the  ties  of  blood  are  to  cease?  and  how  many 
shades  must  we  descend  lower  still  in  the  scale,  ere  mercy  is  to 
vanish  with  them  1  But  'tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  g'ood  Sancho, 
for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half  of  it  like  brutes,  and 
then  endeavour  to  make  'em  so.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  look 
westward  (when  I  am  in  a  pensive  mood  at  least),  but  I  think  of 
the  burthens  which  our  brothers  and  sisters  are  there  carrying', 
and  could  I  ease  their  shoulders  from  one  ounce  of  them,  I  declare 
I  would  set  out  this  hour  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  ]\Iecca  for  their  sakes 
— which,  by  the  by,  Sancho,  exceeds  your  walk  of  ten  miles  in 
about  the  same  proportion  that  a  visit  of  humanity  should  one  of 
mere  form.  However,  if  you  meant  my  Uncle  Toby  more,  he  is 
your  debtor.  If  I  can  weave  the  tale  I  have  wrote  into  the  work 
I  am  about,  'tis  at  the  service  of  the  afflicted,  and  a  much  greater 
matter ;  for  in  serious  truth,  it  casts  a  sad  shade  upon  the  world, 
that  so  great  a  part  of  it  are,  and  have  been,  so  long  bound  in 
chains  of  darkness  and  iai  chains  of  misery :  and  I  cannot  but 
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Loth  respect  ami  felicitate  3*011,  that  by  so  much  lauclalile  dilv 
g'ence  you  have  broke  the  one,  and  that,  by  fallins:  into  the  hands 
of  so  g-ood  and  merciful  a  family,  Providence  has  rescued  you 
from  the  other. 

"  And  so,  good-hearted  Sancho,  adieu  !  and  believe  me  I  will  not 
forget  your  letter.     Yours,  L.  Sterne." 


ZHIXGA— A    NEGRO    QUEEN. 

The  history  of  Zhingr*^  the  famous  negro  queen  of  Angola,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  exhibits  the  ^lower  of  negro  character, 
even  when  untutored  and  left  half  savage.  She  was  born  in 
1082,  a  time  when  the  Portuguese  were  planting  trading  settle- 
ments on  the  African  coast,  and  making  encroachments  on  the 
possessions  of  the  native  princes.  AMien  Zhinga  was  forty  3'ears 
of  age,  and  while  her  brother  reigned  over  Angola,  she  was  sent 
as  ambassadress  to  Loanda,  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  Por- 
tuguese viceroy  at  that  place.  "  A  palace  was  prepared  for  her 
reception,  and  she  was  received  with  the  honours  due  to  her 
rank.  On  entering  the  audience-chamber,  she  perceived  that  a 
magnificent  chair  of  state  was  prepared  for  the  Portuguese  vice- 
roy, while  in  front  of  it  a  rich  carpet  and  velvet  cushions,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  were  arranged  on  the  floor  for  her  use.  The 
haughtj'  princess  observed  this  in  silent  displeasure.  She  gave 
a  signal  with  her  eyes,  and  immediately  one  of  her  women  knelt 
on  the  carpet,  supporting  her  weight  on  her  hands.  Zhing'a 
gravely  seated  herself  on  the  woman's  back,  and  awaited  the 
entrance  of  the  viceroy.  The  spirit  and  dignity  with  which  she 
fulfilled  her  mission  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court. 
'When  an  alliance  was  offered  upon  the  condition  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  she  proudly  refused  it;  but 
finally  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  single  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  Portuguese  prisoners.  When  the  audience  v»\as  ended, 
the  viceroy,  as  he  conducted  her  from  the  room,  remarked  that 
the  attendant  on  whose  back  she  had  been  seated  still  remained 
in  the  same  posture.  Zhinga  replied,  '  It  is  not  fit  that  the 
ambassadress  of  a  great  king  should  be  twice  served  with  the 
same  seat.     I  have  no  farther  use  for  the  woman  ! '"* 

During  her  stay  at  Loanda  she  embraced  Christianity,  or 
pretended  to  embrace  it ;  was  baptised,  and  in  other  respects 
conformed  to  European  customs.  Shortly  after  her  return  to 
Angola,  her  brother  died,  and  she  ascended  the  throne,  making- 
sure  of  it  Ijy  strangling  her  nephew.  On  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  she  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Portuguese ;  and, 
assisted  by  the  Dutch,  and  b^^  some  native  chiefs,  she  carried  on 

*  Mrs  Child's  "  Appeal."' 
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the  contest  witli  p'reat  vi<i-our.  At  length,  howevev,  the  Portu- 
ji'uese  wvve  completely  vic-torions,  and  as  slie  refused  tlie  offer 
^^■]uch.  they  made  of  re-establishing-  her  on  the  tin-one  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  pay  an  annual  tribute,  another  sovereign 
was  ajipointed,  and  Zhinga  was  obliged  to  tiee.  Exasperated  at 
tliis  treatment,  she  renounced  Christianity,  as  being-  the  religion 
of  the  Portuguese  ;  and,  placing  herself  at  the  head  of  a  faithful 
band  of  negroes,  she  harassed  the  Portuguese  for  eighteen  years, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  her  kingdom,  and  listening  to  no 
other  terms.  At  length,  softened  by  the  influence  of  advancing 
age,  and  by  the  death  of  a  sister  to  whom  she  was  much  attached, 
she  began  to  be  haunted  with  feelings  of  remorse  on  account  of 
her  apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith.  The  captive  Portug-uese 
priests,  whom  she  now  treated  with  kindness  and  respect,  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  declare  herself  again  a  convert.  She  was  then 
reinstated  in  her  dominions,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her 
zeal  in  propagating  her  new  religion  among  her  pagan  subjects, 
not  a  few^  of  whom  were  martyred  for  their  obstinacy  by  her 
orders.  Among  other  laws,  she  passed  one  prohibiting-  polygamy, 
till  then  common  in  her  kingdom ;  and  as  this  gave  g-reat  offence, 
she  set  an  example  to  her  subjects  by  marrying  one  of  her  cour- 
tiers, although  she  was  then  in  her  sevent^'-sixth  year.  She  also 
abolished  the  custom  of  human  sacrilices.  She  strictly  observed 
her  treaties  witli  the  Portuguese ;  and  in  16-37,  one  of  her  tribu- 
taries having  violated  the  terms  of  peace,  she  marched  against 
him,  and  having-  defeated  him,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Portuguese  viceroy'.  Nothing-,  however,  not  even  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests,  could  2)revail  on  her  to  become  a  vassal  of 
the  Portuguese  king.  One  of  her  last  acts  was  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  pope,  "  requesting  more  missionaries  amono-  her 
people.  The  pontiff's  answer  was  publiclj"  read  in  church,  where 
Zhinga  appeared  with  a  numerous  and  brilliant  train.  At  a 
festival  in  honour  of  this  occasion,  she  and  the  ladies  of  her  court 
performed  a  mimic  battle  in  the  dress  and  armour  of  Amazons. 
Thouo-h  more  than  eig-hty  years  old,  this  remarkable  woman 
displayed  as  much  strength,  agility,  and  skill,  as  she  could  have 
done  at  twenty-hve.  She  died  in  1G63,  aged  eighty-two.  Arrayed 
in  royal  robes,  ornamented  Mith  precious  stones,  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  in  her  hand,  the  body  was  shown  to  her  sorrowing  sub- 
jects. It  was  then,  according*  to  her  wish,  clothed  in  the  Capu- 
chin habit,  with  crucilix  and  rosary."' 


PLACIDO,    THE    CUBAN    POET. 

Ix  the  month  of  July  1844,  twenty  persons  were  executed 
together  at  Havannah,  in  Cuba,  for  having-  been  concerned  in  a 
conspiracy  for  giving  liberty  to  the  black  population — the  slaves 
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of  the  Spanish  inhabitants.  One  of  these,  and  the  leader  of  tlie 
revolt,  was  Gabriel  de  la  Cuncejicion  Valdes,  more  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Placido,  the  Cuban  poet.  Little  is  known 
of  this  neg'ro  be3'ond  a  few  particulars  contained  in  one  or  two 
brief  newspaper  notices,  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  exe- 
cution, announciuu:  the  fact  in  this  country.  The  Ilcraldo,  a 
Madrid  newspaper,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  execution,  speaks 
of  him  as  "  the  celebrated  poet  Placido ;"  and  says,  "  this  man 
■was  born  with  great  natural  genius,  and  was  beloved  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  most  respectable  young-  men  of  Havannah,  a\Iio 
united  to  purchase  his  release  from  slavery."  The  "  Poems  by  a 
Cuban  Slave,"  edited  by  Dr  JNIaddeu  some  years  ago,  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  compositions  of  this  gifted  negro.  Placido 
appears  to  have  burned  with  a  desire  to  do  something  for  his 
race ;  and  hence  he  employed  his  talents  not  only  in  poetry,  but 
also  in  schemes  for  altering-  the  political  condition  of  Cuba."  The 
Spanish  papers,  as  might  be  expected,  accuse  him  of  wild  and 
ambitious  projects,  and  of  desiring  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
Cuba  similar  to  the  memorable  negro  insurrection  in  St  Domingo 
fifty  years  ago.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Placido  Avas  at  the  head  of  a 
conspiracy  formed  in  Cuba  in  the  beginning  of  1844.  The  con- 
spiracy failed,  and  Placido,  with  a  number  of  his  companions, 
was  seized  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  his  execution  in  a  letter  from  Havannah,  dated 
July  16,  1844,  which  appeared  in  the  Murniiuj  Herald  news- 
paper : — "  AVhat  di-eadful  scenes  have  we  not  witnessed  here  these 
last  few  months  !  what  arrests  and  frightful  developments  !  what 
condemnations  and  horrid  deaths !  But  the  bloody  drama  seems 
approaching"  its  close  ;  the  curtain  has  just  fallen  on  the  exe- 
cution of  the  chief  conspirator,  Placido,  who  met  his  fate  with  a 
heroic  calmness  that  produced  a  universal  impression  of  regret. 
Nothing  was  positively  known  of  the  decision  of  the  council 
respecting"  him,  till  it  was  rumoured  a  few  days  since  that  he 
would  proceed,  along  with  others,  to  the  'chapel'  for  the  con- 
demned. On  the  appointed  day  a  great  crowd  Avas  assembled, 
and  Placido  was  seen  walking"  along  with  singular  comjiosure 
under  circumstances  so  gloomy,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  saluting 
with  graceful  ease  his  numerous  acquaintances.  Are  you  aware 
what  the  punishment  of  the  '  chapel '  means  ?  It  is  Avorse  a 
thousand  times  than  the  death  of  Avhich  it  is  the  precursor.  The 
unfortunate  criminals  are  conducted  into  a  chapel  hung"  Avith 
black,  and  dimly  lighted.  Priests  are  there  to  chant  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice  the  service  of  the  dead  ;  and  the  coffins  of  the  trembling 
victims  are  arrayed  in  cruel  relief  before  their  eyes.  Here  they  are 
kept  for  tAventy-four  hours,  and  are  then  led  out  to  execution. 
Can  anything  be  more  aAvful?  And  Avhat  a  disgusting"  aggravation 
of  the  horror  of  the  coming  death !  Placido  emerged  from  the 
chapel  cool  and  undismayed,  whilst  the  others  Avei'e  nearly  or 
entirely  overcome  Avith  the  agonies  they  had  already  undergone. 
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The  chief  conspirator  held  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  recited  in  a 
loud  voice  a  beautiful  prayer  in  ver:?e,  which  thrilled  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  attentive  masses  which  lined  the  road  he  passed.  Ou 
arriving"  at  the  fatal  sjtot,  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  with  his  back 
turned,  as  ordered,  to  the  military,  and  rapid  preparations  were 
made  for  his  death.  And  now  the  dread  hour  had  arrived.  At  the 
last  he  arose,  and  said,  '  Adios,  mundo;  no  hay  piedad  para  mi. 
Soldados,  fuego.' — ('  Adieu,  O  world ;  here  is  no  pity  for  me. 
Soldiers,  fire.'*)  Five  balls  entered  his  bodj--.  Amid  the  murmurs 
of  the  horror-struck  spectators,  he  g'ot  up,  and  turned  his  head 
upon  the  shrinking  soldiers,  his  face  wearing"  an  expression  of 
superhuman  courage.  'Will  no  one  have  pity  on  me?'  he  said. 
*  Here  (pointing  to  his  heart) — fire  here.'  At  that  instant  two  balls 
pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead  whilst  his  words  still  echoed 
in  our  eai"s.  Thus  has  perished  the  great  leader  of  the  attempted 
revolt." 

The  following  is  a  translation,  by  Maria  "Weston  Chapman,  of 
the  beautiful  lines  composed  by  Placido,  as  above  narrated.  "  They 
were  written  in  prison  the  night  before  his  execution,  and  were 
solemnly  recited  by  him  as  he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  death,  so 
that  the  concluding  stanza  was  uttered  a  few  muments  before  he 
expired."  The  original  is  in  Spanish ;  but  the  following"  appears 
to  be  a  pleasing"  version. 


Being  of  infinite  goodness !  God  Alniiglity ! 

I  hasten  in  mine  agony  to  thee ! 

Eending  tlie  hateful  veil  of  calumny, 
Stretch  forth  thine  arm  omnipotent  in  pity ; 

Efl'aee  this  ignominy  from  my  brow, 

Wherewith  the  world  is  fain  to  brand  it  now. 

Oh  King  of  kings !  thou  God  of  my  forefathers ! 
My  God !  thou  only  my  defence  shalt  be, 
Who  gav'st  her  riches  to  the  shadowed  sea  ; 

From  whom  the  North  her  frosty  treasure  gathers — 
Of  heavenly  light  and  solar  flame  the  giver, 
Life  to  the  leaves,  and  motion  to  the  river. 

Thou  canst  do  all  tilings.    What  thy  will  doth  cherish. 

Revives  to  being  at  thy  sacred  voice. 

Without  thee  all  is  naught,  and  at  thy  choice, 
In  fathomless  eternity  must  perish. 

Yet  e'en  that  nothingness  thy  will  obeyed. 

When  of  its  void  humanity  was  made. 

Merciful  God  I  I  can  deceive  thee  never  ; 

Since,  as  through  ether's  bright  transparency, 

Eternal  wisdom  still  my  soul  can  see 
Tlirough  every  eartlily  lineament  for  ever. 

Forbid  it,  then,  that  Innocence  should  stand 

Humbled,  wliile  Slander  claps  her  impious  hand. 
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But  if  the  lot  tlij'  sovereign  power  shall  measure 

Must  be  to  perish  as  a  wretch  accursed, 

And  men  sli;ill  trample  over  uiy  cold  dust — 
The  corse  outraging  w  itli  malignant  pleasure — 

Speak,  and  recall  my  heinp;  at  thy  nod! 

Accomplish  in  me  all  thy  will,  my  God! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  may  yet  be  learnt  of  tlie  history  of 
this  unfortunate  and  "ifted  ne^-ro. 


CONCLUSION. 

"While  these  notices  may  be  of  use  in  aiding*  the  cause  of  the 
much  oppressed  neg'ro,  they  are  in  no  respect  desig-ned  to  estab- 
lish tlie  fact,  that  tlie  \\  hite  and  dark  races  are  upon  the  sams 
native  intellectual  level,  and  tliat  education  and  other  circum- 
stances effect  all  the  difference  which  is  observable  between 
them.  It  would,  Ave  believe,  be  imprudent,  however  philan- 
thropic, to  attempt  to  establish  this  proposition,  for  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  truth,  and  can  only  tend  to  obstruct  our  arrival  at  a 
less  ambitious,  but  still  friendly  and  hopeful  j^roposition  respect- 
ing" the  negroes,  which  appears,  both  from  tlieir  organisation 
and  external  manifestations  of  character,  to  be  tlie  only  one  that 
can  be  maintained :  this  is,  that,  m  the  mass,  they  are  at  pre- 
sent far  behind  the  M'hite  races,  but  cajiable  of  being  cultivated, 
in  tlie  course  of  successive  g'enerations,  up  to  the  same  jioint ;  a 
small  advance  in  each  generation  being  all  that  can  be  achieved 
in  the  way  of  civilisation  even  among  the  white  races,  and  being 
apparently  the  law  of  social  progress.  The  negro  intellect  is, 
•we  believe,  chiefly  deficient  in  the  reasoning  powers  and  higher 
sentiments :  these,  though  doubtless  present  in  some  rudimental 
form,  could  no  more  be  called  instantaneously  into  the  same 
Tig-orous  exercise  in  which  Ave  find  them  in  Europe,  than  could 
the  Avild  apjile,  by  sudden  transplantation  to  an  orchard,  be 
rendered  into  a  pippin.  They  Avould  require,  in  the  first  place, 
a  species  of  tender  nursing,  to  bring  them  into  jialpable  existence. 
From  infancy  they  Avould  need  to  be  fondled  into  childhood, 
from  childhood  trained  into  youth,  and  from  youth  cultivated 
into  manhood.  It  is  not  a  thin  Avhitewash  of  European  know- 
ledge Avhich  Avill  at  once  alter  the  features  of  the  African  mind. 
The  Avork  must  be  the  a\  ork  of  ages,  and  those  ages  must  be 
judiciously  emijloyed. 

There  is  no  fact  more  illustrative  of  this  hypothesis  than  the 
occasional  appearance  of  respectable  intellect,  and  the  frequency 
of  good  dispositions,  amongst  the  negroes.  Such  men  as  Jenkins 
and  Gary  at  once  close  the  mouths  of  those  who,  from  ignorance 
or  something  AA'orse,  allege  an  absolute  difference  in  specific  cha- 
racter betAveen  the  tAvo  races,  and  justil'y  the  consignment  of  the 
black  to  a  fate  Avhich  on]-y  proves  the  lingering  barbarism  of  the 
Avliite. 
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ILLIAIM  HUTTON,  of  Birmingham,  whose 
life  aftbrds  a  fine  example  of  success  resulting- 
from  sag-acity,  integrity,  and  perseverance, 
'/y  vrns  born  at  Derby  on  the  SOth  of  September 
1723.  He  was  the  third  child  of  parents  in 
very  poor  circumstances,  his  father,  William 
Hutton,  beinsr  a  journeyman  woolcomber, 
who  had  married  Anne  Ward,  the  (daughter  of  a  small  shopkeeper 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  a  woman  deserving*  of  a 
better  fate.  Her  husband  was  one  of  those  men  who  would 
«hine  in  humble  life,  and  attain  universal  esteem,  if  not  afflicted 
with  habits  of  reckless  intemperance  and  extravagance.  Able  in 
his  profession,  acute  in  his  reasoning"  powers,  possessed  of  a  good 
memory,  eloquent  in  his  language,  and  Avith  not  a  little  acquired 
knowledg-e,  all  these  advantag-esVere  rendered  practically  useless 
to  himself  or  his  family,  in  consequence  of  a  pernicious  taste  for 
the  low  indulgences  of  the  beer  and  gin-shop.  Of  the  evils  of 
this  besetting-  vice  he  was  fullv  aware.  While  mourning  his 
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penniless  condition,  and  the  suffering's  of  his  wife  and  family,  ho 
Avould  vow  to  shun  in  future  the  intoxicating'  draught ;  and 
even  go  the  leng'th  of  inscribing*  his  resolution  in  his  pocket- 
Look  in  the  following  words : — "  O  Lord,  by  thy  assistance  I 
will  not  enter  into  a  public-house  on  this  side  of  Easter."  Alas 
for  all  such  resolutions !  they  vanished  at  the  Urst  temptation ; 
and  were  all  forgotten  precisely''  at  the  time  they  ought  to  have 
been  remembered.  Repeated  failures  in  his  desire  to  do  well, 
seem  to  have  at  last  robbed  him  of  all  self-respect.  He  became  a 
habitual  sot,  and  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  children  was  such  as  is 
always  endured  where  a  drunkard  is  the  head  of  a  family.  With 
a  wailing"  infant  on  her  knee,  in  a  house  without  fire  or  any 
other  comfort,  sat  the  broken-hearted  woman,  endeavouring  to 
amuse  away  the  hunger  of  the  children  who  hung*  about  her. 
And  when  a  morsel  of  food  was  procured,  she  suffered  them,  with 
a  tear,  to  take  her  share  amongst  them. 

In  the  midst  of  such  scenes — rag's,  miseiy,  and  almost  famine 
— the  subject  of  our  memoir  passed  the  first  eight  years  of  his 
existence.  Although  numbering  the  tliii'd  in  the  family,  he  was 
somewhat  larg-er  and  stronger  in  person  than  his  seniors,  but 
much  less  interesting  in  general  appearance.  Possessing  no 
personal  qualities  to  recommend  him  to  the  special  affection  of 
his  parents,  they  gladly  allowed  him  to  visit  and  remain  for 
some  time  with  a  couple  of  maiden  aunts  at  Swithland,  where, 
if  he  was  not  treated  with  marked  consideration,  he  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  what  he  prized  moi-e  highly — a 
sufficiency  of  food.  From  these  aunts  he  endured  almost  daily 
insults,  being  cuffed,  kicked,  and  buffeted,  besides  being  told  of 
his  ugliness ;  but  all  this  only  schooled  him  to  a  life  of  patient 
endurance,  and  invoked  that  spirit  of  self-dependence  of  which 
he  afterwards  gave  so  brilliant  an  example. 

Returning  to  the  parental  home,  he  underwent  the  old  usage, 
which  was  a  variety  of  suffering  on  what  he  had  lately  expe- 
rienced. "While  leading  this  worse  than  dog-life,  however,  he 
had  the  good  fortune — rare  for  the  child  of  a  habitual  dram- 
d)'inker — to  be  sent  to  school,  where  he  learned  to  read,  though 
at  the  expense  of  a  vast  amount  of  distress ;  for  his  teacher  was 
a  severe  disciplinarian,  and  scrupled  not  to  beat  his  head  against 
the  wall,  to  tear  his  hair,  and  commit  other  atrocities  customary 
among  schoolmasters  in  those  and  much  later  times.  The  result 
of  his  chastisements  was  an  intense  hatred  of  learning,  which 
fortunately  he  outlived.  Not  so  much  because  he  was  doing' 
little  good  at  school,  but  because  his  powers  of  labour  came  into 
demand  to  help  the  general  earnings,  he  was  recalled,  and  put 
to  a  regular  employment.  This  was  a  step  which  had  for  some 
time  engag-ed  the  serious  attention  of  both  father  and  mother. 
The  father  was  g'lad  of  any  means  for  relieving  him  of  the  obli- 
g'ation  to  support  his  family ;  and  what  means  more  feasible  than 
that  of  compelling'  his  boy  to  g-o  to  work,  although  still  an  infant 
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in  years  and  stature  ?  The  motlier,  in  her  distressed  condition, 
tattered  and  worn  down  with  a  comphcation  of  woes,  was  thank- 
ful that  she  could  look  to  one  of  her  children  for  a  contribution 
to  the  family  resources,  and  eag'erlv  planned  the  nature  of  his 
employment.  AVinding'  quills  for  the  weaver  was  schemed,  but 
died  a'way.  Stripping-  tobacco  for  the  grocer,  in  which  fourpence 
a-week  was  to  be  earned,  was  proposed  ;  but  it  also  was  dropped : 
and  finally,  the  idea  of  despatching-  him  to  the  silk-mill  at 
Derby,  an  establishment  just  begun,  was  struck  out,  and  settled 
on.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  send  Thomas,  an  elder 
brother,  along-  with  him.  On  being-  exhibited  to  one  of  the 
clerks,  William  was  objected  to  as  too  young ;  but  the  objection 
was  overruled,  and  he  was  admitted  as  '-'  a  hand"  in  an  establish- 
ment already  numbering-  three  hundred  active  workers. 

At  first  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be  incapable  of  attending 
at  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him.  His  legs  were  too 
short,  and  he  could  not  reach  the  engine.  Luckily,  one  of  the 
superintendents  contrived  a  remedy,  which  was  the  fixing-  of  a 
pair  of  high  pattens  to  his  feet ;  and  these  appendages  he  con- 
tinued to  use  for  twelve  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  had 
attained  a  sufficient  length  of  limb.  His  employment  was  but  a 
new  variety  of  suifering-.  Factories,  a  Inmdred  years  ag-o,  were 
not  conducted  with  that  reg-ard  to  the  comfort  of  the  employed 
which  they  now  for  the  g^reater  part  are.  There  was  much  petty 
tyranny  exercised;  and  to  not  a  little  of  this  young-  Hutton  was 
exposed.  The  cane  was  flourished  freely  as  an  instrument  of 
coercion  ;  and  the  language  and  general  conduct  of  all  was  most 
revolting-.  Distressing-  as  were  the  scenes  enacting-  around  him, 
he  had  to  endure  them  for  a  space  of  seven  years ;  and  these 
seven  years  he  afterwards  sj^oke  of  as  the  most  miserable  period 
of  his  existence.  In  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  written  by  himself, 
and  from  which  we  draw  these  and  other  particulars,  he  records 
two  little  incidents  connected  with  his  labours  in  the  silk-mill, 
which  present  a  lively  idea  of  the  sensations  he  experienced.  "-The 
Christmas  holidays  of  1731,"  he  observes,  "were  attended  with 
snow,  followed  by  a  sharp  frost.  A  thaw  came  on  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  STth,  but  in  the  night  the  ground  was  again  caught 
by  a  frost,  which  glazed  the  streets.  I  did  not  awake  the  next 
morning-  till  daylight  seemed  to  appear.  I  rose  in  tears,  for  fear 
of  punishment,  and  went  to  my  father's  bedside  to  ask  what 
was  o'clock.  '  He  believed  six.'  I  darted  out  in  agonies,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  Full  Street  to  the  top  of  Silk-mill  Lane,  not 
two  hundred  yards,  I  fell  nine  times !  Observing-  no  lights  in 
the  mill,  I  knew  it  was  an  early  hour,  and  that  the  reflection  of 
the  snow  had  deceived  me.  Returning-,  it  struck  two.  As  I 
now  went  with  care,  I  fell  but  twice."  Ag^ain  he  relates,  "  in 
pouring  some  bobbins  out  of  one  box  into  another,  the  cogs  of 
an  eng-ine  caug-ht  the  box  in  my  hand.  The  works  in  alf  the 
five  rooms  began  to  thunder,  crack,  and  break  to  pieces  :  a  uni- 
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versal  cry  of  'Stop  mills'  ensued.  All  the  violeiit  powers  of 
liiiture  operated  within  me.  With  the  stren<ith  of  a  madman  I 
wrenched  the  box  from  the  wheel ;  hut,  alas !  the  mischief  was 
done.  I  durst  not  show  my  face,  nor  retreat  to  dinner,  till  every 
soul  was  gone.  Piry  in  distress  was  not  found  within  those 
walls." 

In  1733,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  ag-e,  he  lost  his  mother; 
her  death  having-  been  caused,  like  that  of  many  poor  women, 
by  unsuitable  bodily  toil,  shortly  after  giving-  hirth  to  an  infant. 
liis  father  now  g-ave  up  housekeeping: — sold  otf  the  wreck  of  his- 
furniture — spent  the  money  in  wortliless  debauchery,  and  took 
lodg-ing's  for  himself  and  three  children  in  the  house  of  a  widow, 
who  had  four  children  of  her  own.  In  this  new  home  the  fate 
of  our  3^oung-  hero  was  not  improved.  His  mother  g-one,  liis 
father  at  the  alehouse,  nearly  without  clothes,  scanty  fare,  and 
tlie  drudgeries  and  demoralisations  of  the  mill ;  all  rendered  his 
life  forlorn  and  wretched.  On  one  occasion  he  fasted  from  break- 
fast one  day  till  noon  the  next,  and  then  dined  only  on  flour  and 
water  boiled  into  hasty  pudding-.  Sometimes  he  anticipated  a 
slight  alleviation  in  his  sutferings  by  the  possibility  of  his  father 
introducing-  a  stepmother ;  but  this  event  does  not  ajipear  to  have 
occurred,  and  the  remainder  of  his  term  at  the  mill  was  spent, 
while  he  lived  in  lodgings,  with  other  members  of  the  famil3'. 

The  long'-looked-for  year  of  emancipation  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  ixiill  at  last  arrived.  He  liad  been  bound  for  seven  years, 
and  it  was  now  the  seventh.  It  became  therefore  requisite  to  point 
out  some  other  mode  of  future  life,  which  could  be  conveniently 
embraced.  This  it  was  difficult  to  do.  William  had  received 
little  or  no  education,  and  M'hat  trade  of  a  superior  kind  could 
he  expect  to  follow  ?  His  taste  pointed  to  the  profession  of  a 
g-ardener  ;  hut  this  his  father  objected  to.  He  next,  in  despera- 
tion, proposed  to  be  a  stocking-weaver  with  his  uncle  George 
Hutton  in  Notting-ham.  Here  again  his  father  demurred;  but 
William  felt  the  necessity  for  decision,  and  on  the  expiry  of  his 
time  at  the  mill,  in  1738,  lie  went  to  Nottingham,  and  entered 
liimself  in  the  emplojanent  of  his  uncle. 

This  change  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  '•'  I  had  just  finished 
one  seven  years'  servitude,"  he  states,  "  and  was  entering-  on 
another.  In  the  former,  I  was  welcome  to  the  food  I  ate,  pro- 
vided I  could  g-et  it ;  but  now  that  it  was  more  plentiful,  I  was 
to  be  grudged  every  meal  I  tasted.  My  aunt  kept  a  constant  eye 
upon  the  food  and  the  feeder.  This  curb  galled  my  mouth  to  that 
degree,  that  to  this  day  I  do  not  eat  at  another's  table  without 
fear.     The  impressions  received  in  early  life  are  astonishing. 

"  I  was  too  young-  to  have  any  concern  in  the  terms  of  servi- 
tude, and  my  father  too  poor  to  lend  assistance.  A  burden  was 
therefore  laid  upon  me,  which  I  afterwards  found  intolerable — ■ 
that  my  over-work,  without  knowing  whether  I  should  get  any, 
must  llnd  me  clothes. 
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"  My  task  was  to  earn  five  shilling's  and  tenpence  a-wo.ek. 
The  livst  week  I  could  reach  this  sum  I  was  to  be  gratified  with 
sixpence ;  but  ever  after,  should  I  fall  short,  or  g'o  beyond  it,  the 
loss  or  profit  was  to  be  :ny  own.  I  found  it  was  the  general 
practice  of  ajiprentiees  to  be  under  the  mark." 

William's  elder  brother,  Thomas,  soon  followed  him  to  Not- 
tingham, and  was  likewise  bound  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  no 
efforts  having  been  made  by  his  father  to  procure  him  any 
other  trade.  Thus  the  two  brothers,  who  had  been  for  seven 
years  companions  at  the  silk-mill  of  Derby,  were  now  again 
companions  at  the  stocking"-frame  in  Nottingham.  The  trade 
was  one  which  neither  of  them  liked ;  they  had  only  consented 
to  follow  it  out  of  necessity,  and  because  they  could  find  no  other 
into  winch  admission  was  so  easy.  Possessing  no  affection  for 
his  daily  labour,  and  unsupported  by  any  cheering  influences 
aroimd  him,  William  produced  no  more  work  than  his  allotted 
task ;  yet  he  made  shift  to  earn  enough  to  purchase  a  good  suit 
of  clothes,  the  first  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  worn  ;  and  this  seemed 
like  a  gleam  of  prosperity  in  his  career. 

Matters  went  on  satisfactorily  for  some  time.  "William's  uncle 
treated  him  kindly,  and  his  situation  was  in  all  respects  more 
comfortable  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  when,  one  day  in  the 
year  1741,  an  unhappy  quarrel  arose,  on  account  of  William 
having  absented  himself  without  leave  during-  the  week  of  the 
races.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  serious  offence.  A  disallowed  ab- 
sence from  labour  is,  at  all  times,  a  breach  of  contract,  and  there- 
fore to  be  condemned ;  and  when  the  absence  is  caused  by  so  con- 
temptible, not  to  say  so  vicious  an  amusement  as  the  spectacle  of 
horse-racing",  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  severe  reprehen- 
sion. Reared  as  our  hero  had  been  in  ignorance,  he  was  not 
unconscious  of  having-  committed  an  error,  and,  under  a  consi- 
derate master,  his  convictions  might  have  been  turned  to  good 
account.  Unfortunately  Georg-e  Hutton,  the  uncle,  was  but  a 
commonplace  person,  and  had  no  idea  of  punishment  except 
through  hard  labour  and  the  cudgel.  Accordingly,  when  the 
truant  apprentice  made  his  appearance  on  Saturday  morning,  his 
sullen  and  indignant  relative  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not  perform 
his  accustomed  task  that  day,  he  should  be  thrashed  at  night. 
"  Idleness,''  says  Hutton,  in  narrating  what  followed,  "  which 
had  hovered  over  me  five  days,  did  not  choose  to  leave  me  the 
sixth.  Night  came  :  I  wanted  one  hour's  work.  I  hoped  mv 
former  conduct  would  atone  for  the  present ;  but  my  uncle  had 
passed  his  word,  and  did  not  wish  to  break  it.  '  You  have  not. 
done  the  task  I  ordered.'  I  was  silent.  '  Was  it  in  your  power 
to  have  done  it?'  Still  silent.  He  repeated  a2,-ain,  "' Could  you 
have  done  it?'  As  I  ever  detested  lying,  I  could  not  think  of 
covering  myself,  even  from  a  rising  storm,  by  so  mean  a  subter- 
fuge. I  therefore  answered  in  a  low  meek  voice,  '  I  coidd: 
This  fatal  word,  innocent  in  itself^  and   founded   upon   truth. 
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proved  my  destruction.  '  Then,'  says  lie,  '  I'll  make  you.'  lie 
immediately  broug-lit  a  birch  broom  handle  of  white  hazel,  and, 
holding;  it  by  the  small  end,  repeated  his  blows  till  I  thoug-ht 
he  would  have  broken  me  to  pieces.  The  windows  were  open, 
the  evening-  calm,  the  sky  serene,  and  everything  mild  around 
us.  The  sound  of  the  roar  and  the  stick  jienetrated  the  air  to  a 
g'reat  distance.  The  neighbourhood  turned  out  to  inquire  the 
cause,  when,  after  some  investigation,  it  was  said  to  be  '  only 
Hutton  thrashing-  one  of  his  lads.'  I  was  drawing-  towards 
eighteen,  held  some  rank  among  my  acquaintance,  and  made  a 
small  figure  in  dress ;  therefore,  though  I  was  greatly  hurt  in 
body,  I  was  much  more  hurt  in  mind  by  this  flogging.  The 
next  day,  July  12,  1741,  I  went  to  Meeting  in  the  morning  as 
usual.  My  uncle  seemed  sorry  for  what  had  passed,  and  inclined 
to  make  matters  up.  At  noon  he  sent  me  for  some  fruit,  and 
asked  me  to  partake  of  it.  I  thanked  him  with  a  sullen  '  No.' 
My  wounds  were  too  deep  to  be  healed  with  cherries.  Standing 
by  the  palisades  of  the  house  in  a  gloomy  posture,  a  female 
acquaintance  passed  by,  and  turning,  with  a  pointed  sneer  said, 
'  You  were  beaten  last  night.'  The  remark  stung  me  to  the 
quick  :  I  would  rather  she  had  broken  my  head." 

The  idea  of  running-  away  had  on  former  occasions  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  an  ill-conditioned  fellow-apprentice  called  Roper, 
and  he  now  determined  to  put  it  in  practice.  According-ly,  one 
morning  he  left  his  uncle's  house,  which  he  trusted  never  more 
to  enter.  What  follows  may  be  related  in  his  own  words. 
"Figure  to  yourself  a  lad  of  seventeen,  not  elegantly  dressed, 
nearly  five  feet  high,  rather  Dutch  built,  with  a  long  narrow 
bag  of  brown  leather,  that  would  hold  about  a  bushel,  in  which 
was  neatly  packed  up  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  also  a  white  linen 
bag,  whicii  would  hold  about  half  as  much,  containing  a  sixpenny 
loaf  of  coarse  blencorn  bread,  a  bit  of  butter  wrapped  in  the  leaves 
of  an  old  copy-book,  a  new  Bible,  value  three  shillings,  one  shirt, 
a  pair  of  stockings,  a  sun-dial,  my  best  wig,  carefully  folded  and 
laid  at  top,  that,  by  lying-  in  the  hollow  of  the  bag,  it  might  not 
be  crushed.  The  ends  of  the  two  bags  being  tied  together,  I 
slung  them  over  my  left  shoulder.  My  best  hat,  not  being-  pro- 
perly calculated  for  a  bag,  I  hung-  to  the  button  of  my  coat.  I 
had  only  two  shillings  in  my  pocket,  a  spacious  world  before 
me,  and  no  plan  of  operations.  I  cast  back  many  a  melancholy 
look,  while  every  step  set  me  at  a  greater  distance,  and  took 
what  I  thought  an  everlasting  farewell  of  Nottingham.  I  carried 
neither  a  light  heart  nor  a  light  load ;  nay,  there  was  nothing 
light  about  me  but  the  sun  in  the  heavens  and  the  money  in 
my  pocket.  I  considered  myself  an  outcast,  an  exuberance  in 
the  creation,  a  being  now  fitted  to  no  purpose.  At  ten  o'clock 
I  arrived  at  Derby.  The  inhabitants  were  gone  to  bed,  as 
if  retreating  from  my  society.  I  took  a  view  of  my  father's 
house,  where  I  supposed  all  were  at  rest ;  but  before  I  was  aware, 
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I  perceived  the  door  open,  and  heard  his  foot  not  three  yards 
from  me.  I  retreated  Mitli  precipitation.  How  ill  calculated 
are  Ave  to  judg-e  of  events !  1  was  running-  from  the  onlj'-  hand 
that  could  have  saved  me.  Adjoining-  the  town  is  a  field  called 
Abbej-barns,  the  scene  of  my  childish  amusements.  Plere  I  took 
up  m}'  abode  upon  the  cold  grass,  in  a  damp  place,  after  a  day's 
fatigue,  with  the  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  bag-s  by  my  side. 
The  i^lace  was  full  of  cattle.  The  full  breath  of  the  cows  half 
asleep,  the  jing-ling-  of  the  chains  at  the  horses'  feet,  and  a  mind 
ag-itated,  were  ill  calculated  to  afford  me  rest.  I  rose  at  four,  Julj'" 
13,  starved,  sore,  and  stiff,  deposited  my  bags  under  the  fourth 
tree,  covering  them  with  leaves,  while  I  waited  upon  Warburg-h's 
bridge  for  my  brother  Samuel,  who  I  knew  would  go  to  the 
silk-mill  before  five.  I  told  him  that  I  had  differed  with  my 
uncle,  had  left  him,  and  intended  to  go  to  Ireland ;  that  he  must 
remember  me  to  my  father,  whom  I  should  probably  see  no  more. 
I  had  all  the  discourse  to  myself,  for  my  brother  did  not  utter 
one  word.  I  arrived  at  Burton  the  same  morning,  having  tra- 
velled twenty-eight  miles,  and  spent  nothing.  I  was  an  econo- 
mist from  my  cradle,  and  the  character  never  forsook  me.  I  ever 
had  an  inclination  to  examine  fresh  places.  Leaving-  my  bags  at  a 
public-house,  I  took  a  view  of  the  town,  and,  breaking-  into  my 
first  shilling-,  I  spent  one  penny  as  a  recompense  for  the  care  of 
them.  Arriving-  the  same  evening  within  the  precincts  of  Lich- 
field, I  approached  a  barn,  where  I  intended  to  lodge  ;  but  find- 
ing- the  door  shut,  I  oj^ened  my  parcels  in  the  fields,  dressed,  hid 
my  bags  near  a  hedge,  and  went  to  take  a  view  of  the  city  for 
about  two  hours,  though  very  sore-footed.  Returning-  to  the  spot 
about  nine,  I  undressed,  bagg-ed  up  my  things  in  decent  order, 
and  prepared  for  rest :  but,  alas  !  I  had  a  bed  to  seek.  About  a 
stone's  cast  from  the  place  stood  another  barn,  which  perhaps 
might  furnish  me  with  a  lodging.  I  thought  it  needless  to  take 
the  bags  while  I  examined  the  place,  as  my  stay  would  be  very 
short.  The  second  barn  yielding  no  relief,  I  returned  in  about 
ten  minutes.  But  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  perceived 
the  bag-s  were  gone  !  Terror  seized  me.  I  clamoured  after  the 
rascal,  but  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for  thieves  seldom 
come  at  a  call.  Running,  raving,  and  lamenting  about  the  fields 
and  roads,  employed  some  time.  I  was  too  much  immersed  in 
distress  to  find  relief  in  tears  :  they  refused  to  flow.  I  described 
the  bag-s,  and  told  the  affair  to  all  I  met.  I  found  pity,  or  seem- 
ing pity,  from  all,  but  redress  from  none.  I  saw  my  hearers 
dwindle  with  the  twilight,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  found  myself 
in  the  open  street,  left  to  tell  my  mournful  tale  to  the  silent  night. 
It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  human  being  in  a  more  distressed  situa- 
tion. ]My  finances  were  nothing- ;  a  stranger  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  to  me ;  no  employ,  nor  likely  to  procure  any ;  no  food 
to  eat,  or  place  to  rest :  all  the  little  property  I  had  upon  earth 
taken  from  me ;  nay,  even  hope,  that  last  and  constant  friend  of 
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the  unfortunate,  forsook  me.  I  was  in  a  move  wretched  con- 
dition than  he  who  has  nothing*  to  lose.  I  souj^'ht  repose  in  the 
street  upon  a  hutcher's  block." 

With  the  morning-  light  the  young  runaway  rose  from  his 
hard  couch,  and  recommenced  his  inquiries  for  his  clothes,  hut 
without  avail.  A  gentleman  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
informed  him  that  it  was  market-day  at  Yv'alsall,  a  village  some 
miles  oft",  and  that  possibly  he  might  find  something  to  do  there. 
Setting-  out,  he  reached  Walsall  with  blistered  feet  and  a  heavy 
heart.  He  applied  for  employment  to  a  man  who  sold  stockings 
in  the  market,  and  was  told  that  there  were  no  stockinff-frames 
at  Walsall,  but  that  there  were  some  at  Birmingham,  ancT  that  he 
might  prol)ably  find  M'ork  there.  Acting  on  this  information, 
he  set  out  for  Birmini;-ham,  which  he  reached  that  afternoon. 
The  appearance  of  this  ousy  and  populous  town  greatly  surprised 
him.  The  people  seemed  to  ])Ossess  a  vivacity  he  had  never  be- 
fore beheld.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  hitherto  been  among-  dreamers, 
but  now  saw  men  wide  awake.  The  gait  of  the  men  bespoke  an 
alacrity  of  intellect,  and  on  all  sides  were  symptoms  of  life  and 
industry.  The  bustling-  air  of  the  place,  however,  only  served 
to  increase  the  young  traveller's  dejection  ;  he  seemed  the  only- 
idle  being-  in  the  throng-.  Having  ascertained  that  there  were 
three  stocking-makers  in  Birmingham,  to  these  he  applied  in 
turn.  The  first  bade  him  go  about  his  business,  as  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  runaway  apprentice ;  the  second  gave 
him  a  penny  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  though  the  third  entered 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  asked  some  questions  about  his 
acquaintances  in  Derby,  he  allowed  him  to  depart. 

"  It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock,''  he  writes,  ''  in  the  evening, 
Tuesday,  July  14,  1741.  I  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  bid  Cross,  near  Philip  Street;  the  poorest  of  all  the  poor 
belonging  to  that  great  parish,  of  which,  twenty-seven  years  after, 
I  should  be  overseer.  I  sat  under  that  roof,  a  silent,  oppressed 
object,  where,  thirty-one  years  after,  I  should  sit  to  determine  dif- 
ferences between  man  and  man.  Why  did  not  some  kind  agent 
comfort  me  with  tlie  distant  prospect  ? 

"  About  ten  3-ards  from  me,  near  the  corner  of  Philip  Street, 
I  perceived  two  men  in  aprons  eye  me  with  some  attention. 
They  approached  near.  '  You  seem,'  says  one,  '  by  your  melan- 
choly situation  and  dusty  shoes,  a  forlorn  traveller,  without 
money  and  without  friends.'  I  assured  him  it  was  exactly  ray 
case.  '  If  you  choose  to  accept  of  a  pint  of  ale,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. I  know  Vi'hat  it  is  mj'self  to  be  a  distressed  traveller.'  '  I 
shall  receive  any  favour  with  thankfulness.'  They  took  me  to 
the  Bell,  in  Philip  Street,  and  gave  me  what  bread,  cheese,  and 
beer  I  chose.  They  also  procured  a  lodging-  for  me  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  I  slept  for  three-halfpence." 

Next  day  the  idler  still  hung,-  about  Birmingham,  regaling  his 
eyes  with  the  siglits  in  the  streets,  and  living  on  clierries,  wliich 
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VTPve  a  halfpenny  a  pound.  On  tlie  next,  howevei',  he  set  out  foi* 
Coventry,  in  hopes  of  finding-  eniploj'nient  there.  In  this,  too, 
he  was  disappointed  ;  either  no  work  was  to  be  had,  or  none 
v.oukl  l)e  i^iven  to  a  nuiaway  apprentice,  as  every  one  to  whom 
lie  applit^d  saw  liira  to  be.  On  Friday  tlie  17th  lie  left  Coventry, 
and,  after  passinjj  throug-h  several  of  the  villag'es  in  the  neig'h- 
bourhood,  reached  Hinckley  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  Here 
he  apjiiied  to  one  Milhvard,  a  stocking"-maker,  who  knew  his 
fiimily  at  Derby.  "  He  set  up,"  he  says,  "  the  same  objection 
that  otliers  had  done,  and  I  made  the  same  unsuccessful  reply. 
He  set  me  to  work  till  night,  about  two  hours,  in  which  time 
I  earned  twopence.  He  then  asked  me  into  the  house,  entered 
into  conversation  with  me,  told  me  he  was  certain  I  was  a  run- 
away apprentice,  and  begged  I  would  inform  him  ingenuously. 
I  replied  with  tears  that  1  was,  and  that  an  unhappy  difference 
with  my  uncle  was  the  cause  of  my  leaving  his  service.  He  said 
if  I  would  set  out  on  my  return  in  the  morning-,  I  should  be 
welcome  to  a  bed  that  night.  I  told  liim  that  I  had  no  objection 
to  the  service  of  my  uncle,  but  that  I  could  not  submit  to  any 
punishment ;  and  if  I  were  not  received  upon  equitable  terms,  I 
would  immediately  return  to  my  own  liberty." 

Next  morning  he  took  Millward's  advice,  and  set  out  on  his 
return.  He  reached  Derby  at  nine  in  the  evening',  with  eight- 
pence  in  his  pocket  out  of  the  two  sliilling's  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  from  Nottingham,  having-  thus  spent  precisely  one 
shilling  and  fourpence  in  the  course  of  his  week's  rambles.  His 
principal  fare  had  been  raw  turnips  and  cherries. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  returned  prodig'al  was  received 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  by  his  father,  who  chanced  to  be  in 
one  of  his  happier  moods.  It  was  agreed  that  his  uncle  should 
be  sent  for  to  arrange  the  terms  of  surrender,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible. Next  day,  Sunday,  George  Hurton  arrived,  and  seemed 
by  no  means  implacable  ;  for  he  felt  in  some  measure  self-accused. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  young  William  should  return  to  his 
duties ;  and  he  did  so ;  but  although  forgiven  bj^  others,  he  could 
not  forgive  himself.  He  had  lost  self-approbation,  lost  time  and 
money,  and  the  effects  of  his  unhappy  conduct  hung-  about  him 
for  years. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  his  uncle.  His  taste  for  books  and  reading, 
indeed,  seems  first  to  have  been  developed  about  this  period ;  and 
he  also  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  music,  becoming-  a 
performer  on  several  instruments.  His  term  of  apprenticeship 
having-  expired  in  the  end  of  1744,  he  continued  at  the  stocking- 
trade  as  a  journeyman  with  his  uncle ;  depressed,  however,  by  the 
growing-  conviction,  not  only  that  the  stocking-  trade  Avas  one 
which  did  not  suit  him,  but  also  that  it  was  one  by  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  earn  a  subsistence.  As  he  did  not  relish  the 
thought  of  being-  a  journeyman  for  life,  he  asked  his  uncle  to 
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peniiit  him  to  set  a  frame  in  his  work-room,  and  work  on  his  own 
account — which  would  make  him  a  master  on  a  small  scale.  His 
imcle  at  first  consented,  but  afterwards  drew  back,  which 
Hutton  thoug-ht  rather  ungenerous,  as  the  plan  proposed  was  a 
common  onein  Notting-ham.  Nevertheless,  as  he  did  not  like 
to  leave  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  work  as  a  journeyman  under 
him  till  the  month  of  September  1746,  when  his  uncle's  death 
set  him  at  liberty,  or  rather  cast  him  adrift,  for  he  had  now  both 
a  new  home  and  new  employment  to  seek. 

After  their  uncle's  death,  William  Hutton  and  his  brother 
Thomas  went  to  reside  with  their  sister  Catherine,  who,  in  1743, 
had  married  WiUiam  Perkins,  a  tailor  at  Swithland,  but  had 
separated  from  him  shortly  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  an  unflfe'- 
tunate  disag'reement,  and  taken  a  house  in  Notting-ham.  While 
the  sister  laboured  hard  at  the  spinning'-wheel,  the  two  brothers 
continued  their  trade  as  stocking--makers.  Trade  was  very  dull. 
"The  stocking'-frame  being  my  own,"  says  William  Hutton, 
"  and  trade  being*  dead,  the  hosiers  would  not  employ  me.  They 
could  scarcely  employ  their  own  frames.  I  was  advised  to  try 
Leicester,  and  took  with  me  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stocking-s  to 
sell.  I  visited  several  warehouses  ;  but,  alas  !  all  proved  blank. 
They  would  neither  employ  me,  nor  g-ive  for  my  goods  anything 
near  prime  cost.  As  I  stood  like  a  culprit  before  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Bennet,  I  was  so  affected  that  I  burst  into  tears,  to 
think  that  I  should  have  served  seven  years  to  a  trade  at  which  I 
could  not  get  bread." 

The  greater  nvimber  of  young  men,  placed  in  the  deplorable  cii'- 
cumstances  to  which  Hutton  now  found  himself  reduced,  would 
probably  lose  heart  altogether,  and  sink  still  lower  in  condition. 
Many,  indeed,  would  not  scruple  to  seek  relief  from  others,  by 
begging  or  otherwise.  But  William  Hutton,  uniustructed  and 
unrefined  as  he  was,  appears  to  have  possessed  a  nobility  of 
mind  which  shrunk  from  everything  that  was  either  mean  or 
dishonourable.  Friendless,  and  almost  penniless,  he  was  still  a 
friend  to  himself.  He  resolved  to  battle  manfully  with  his  fate, 
and  the  battle  was  not  in  vain. 

SELF-RELIANCE — MIDDLE  LIFE. 

Reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  reared,  young  Hutton  bethought 
himself  of  trying  an  entirely  new  profession ;  one  which  has  more 
than  once  rescued  the  industrious  and  deserving  from  abject 
penury.  This  was  to  deal  in  books.  He  began  in  an  exceedingly 
humble  way.  For  some  time  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
his  leisure  hours  by  reading,  and  also  attempting  a  little  literary 
composition,  his  taste,  like  that  of  most  other  inexperienced  young 
men,  taking  a  turn  towards  versification.  These  recreations  led 
to  the  patching  and  binding  of  any  old  volume  or  pamphlet  which 
fell  in  his  way.      His  first  bold  attempt  at  renovation  was  on 
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three  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag-azine.  "  I  fastened  them 
to^-ether,"  he  says,  "  in  a  most  cobbled  style ;  but  they  afforded 
me  a  treat.  I  could  only  procure  books  of  small  value,  and 
these  in  worn-out  binding-s.  I  learned  to  patch  ;  procured  paste, 
varnish,  &c..  and  broug-ht  them  into  tolerable  order;  erected 
shelves,  and  arrang-ed  them  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able.  If  I 
jjurchased  shabby  books,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  dealt  with  a 
shabby  bookseller,  who  kept  his  whole  working-  apparatus  in  his 
shop.  It  is  no  wonder,  too,  if,  by  repeated  visits,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  bookseller,  and  often  saw  him  at  work ;  but  it 
is  a  wonder  and  a  fact,  that  I  never  saw  him  perform  one  act  but 
I  could  perform  it  myself — so  strong-  was  the  desire  to  attain  the 
art.  I  made  no  secret  of  my  prog-ress,  and  the  bookseller  rather 
encourag-ed  me  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons — I  bought  such  rubbish 
as  nobody  else  would,  and  he  had  often  an  opportunity  of  selling 
me  a  cast-off  tool  for  a  shilling  not  worth  a  penny.  As  I  vv  as  be- 
low every  deg'ree  of  opposition,  a  rivalship  was  out  of  the  question. 

"  The  bookseller  at  leng-th  offered  me  a  worn-down  press  for 
two  shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and  Avhich  was  laid  by 
for  the  lire.  I  considered  the  nature  of  its  construction  ;  bought 
it,  and  paid  the  two  shillings.  I  then  asked  him  to  favour  me 
with  a  hammer  and  a  pin,  which  he  broug'ht  with  half  a  conquer- 
ing smile  and  half  a  sneer.  I  drove  out  the  g-arter-pin,  which, 
being"  galled,  prevented  the  press  from  working-,  and  turned  an- 
other square,  which  perfectly  cured  the  press.  He  said  in  anger, 
^  If  I  had  known,  you  should  not  have  had  it.'  However,  I  could 
see  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  all  must  return  to  him 
in  the  end.  This  proved  for  forty-two  years  my  best  binding 
press. 

"  A  bookbinder  fostered  by  the  stocking'-frame  was  such  a 
novelty,  that  many  people  g-ave  me  a  book  to  bind  ;  that  is, 
among  my  friends  and  their  acquaintance ;  and  I  perceived  two 
advantages  attended  my  work  :  I  chiefly  served  those  who  were 
not  judges ;  consequently,  that  work  passed  with  them  which 
would  not  with  a  master ;  and,  coming-  from  the  hands  of  a 
stockinger,  it  carried  a  merit,  because  no  stockinger  could  pro- 
duce its  equal." 

Having-  thus  begun  the  business  of  a  bookbinder,  he  endea- 
voured to  rely  on  it  altogether  for  subsistence,  but  finding  that 
he  had  leisure  time  on  his  hands,  he  filled  up  the  intervals  with 
labour  at  the  stocking-frame  ;  and  between  the  two  he  managed 
to  support  himself  in  a  frugal  way.  Persevei-ing  in  this  manner, 
his  prospects  gradually  brightened.  Bookbinding  became  more 
plentiful,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon  the  stocking  trade  for  ever : 
in  this  resolution  his  sister  cordially  supported  him.  There  was, 
however,  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  Hitherto  he  had  only  used  the 
wretched  tools  and  the  materials  which  his  friend  the  bookseller 
had  been  willing  to  sell  him  ;  and  many  things  were  wanting 
which  could  be  had  only  in  London.     To  the  metropolis,  there- 
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fore,  lie  made  xip  his  mind  to  jro,  for  the  purpose  of  proeuring" 
proper  tools,  and  arranging  a  correspondence  for  future  supplies. 
Yet  where  was  tlie  monej''  to  come  from  to  meet  this  g-reat  enter- 
prise ?  His  sister,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  only  relative  for 
whom  he  could  entertain  an  affection,  came  forward  at  this  junc- 
ture. She  raised  for  him  tliree  g'uineas,  which  for  security  she 
sewed  in  the  collar  of  his  sliirt,  and  puttinjj  eleven  shilling's  in 
his  pocket,  bade  him  g'ood  speed  on  his  journey. 

A  hundred  years  ag-o,  the  journey  from  Notting-ham  to  London 
was  dangvrous  as  well  as  toilsome.  The  roads  were  everywhei-e 
haunted  by  hig'hwaymen,  one  or  more  of  whom  Ilutton  had  no 
doubt  he  should  encounter,  and  he  kept  the  eleven  shilling-s  given 
him  by  his  sister  ready  to  be  handed  to  the  tirst  who  should  way- 
lay him.  Fortunately,  no  such  misadventure  occurred  on  the 
journey,  which  being"  performed  on  foot,  occupied  three  long  and 
painful  days.  An  extract  from  his  diary,  descriptive  of  what  he 
endured  and  saw  on  the  excursion,  cannot  but  be  acceptable. 
"On  Monday  morning  at  three,  April  8  [1749],  I  set  out.  Not 
being  used  to  walk,  ray  feet  were  blistered  with  the  first  ten  miles. 
I  must  not,  however,  sink  under  the  fatigue,  but  endeavour  to 
])roceed  as  if  all  were  well,  for  much  depended  on  this  journey. 
Aided  by  resolution,  I  marched  on.  Stopping  at  Leicester,  I  un- 
fortunatel}'  left  my  knife,  and  did  not  discover  the  loss  till  I  had 
proceeded  eleven  miles.  I  grieved,  because  it  was  the  only  keep- 
sake I  had  of  my  worthy  friend  i\Ir  AVebb.  In  the  evening  I 
stopped  at  Brixworth,  having  walked  fifty-one  miles;  and  ray 
whole  expense  for  the  day  was  tivepence. 

"  The  next  day,  Tuesday  the  9th,  I  rested  at  Dunstable. 
Passing  over  Finchley  Common,  on  the  third  day,  I  overtook  a 
carter,  who  told  me  I  might  be  well  accommodated  at  the  Horns, 
in  St  John  Street,  Smithfield,  by  making  use  of  his  name  ;  but  it 
happened,  in  the  easrerness  of  talking-,  and  the  sound  of  his  noisy 
cart,  that  he  fors'ot  to  tell  his  name,  and  I  to  ask  it. 

"  I  arrived  at  the  Horns  at  five,  described  ray  director,  whom 
thej'  could  not  recollect:  however,  I  was  admitted  an  inmate.  I 
ordered  a  mutton-chop  and  porter;  but,  alas,  I  was  jaded;  I  had 
fasted  too  long ;  my  appetite  was  gone,  and  the  chop  nearly 
useless. 

"  This  meal,  if  it  might  be  called  a  meal,  was  the  onlj'  one 
during  my  stay,  and,  1  think,  the  only  time  I  ever  ate  under  a 
roof.  I  did  not  know  one  soul  in  London,  therefore  could  have 
no  invitations.  Nature  is  sup])orted  with  a  little,  which  was  well 
for  me,  because  I  had  but  little  to  give  her.  If  a  man  has  any 
money,  he  will  see  stalls  enough  in  London  which  will  supply  him 
with  something  to  eat,  and  it  rests  with  him  to  lay  out  his  monej- 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  cannot  afford  butter,  lie  must  eat 
his  bread  without.  "This  will  tend  to  keep  up  an  appetite,  which 
always  gives  a  relish  to  food,  though  mean  ;  and  the  scantiness 
will  add  to  that  relish. 
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"  The  next  morning'  I  breakfasted  in  Smitbfield  upon  furmitT;. 
at  a  wheelbarrow.  Sometimes  I  had  a  haU'peiiny-worth  of  soup, 
and  another  of  bread ;  at  other  times  bread  and  cheese.  I  onl}' 
ate  to  hve. 

'•■  If  a  man  g'oes  to  receive  monej',  it  may  take  him  a  long  time  to 
transact  liis  business  ;  if  to  pay  money,  it  will  take  him  less  ;  and 
if  he  has  but  a  little  to  pay,  still  less.  My  errand  fell  under  the 
third  class.  I  only  wanted  three  alphabets  of  letters,  a  set  of 
figures,  and  some  ornamental  tools  for  gilding*  books ;  with 
leather  and  boards  for  binding". 

"  I  wished  to  see  a  number  of  curiosities;  but  my  shallov,'  pocket 
forbade.  One  penny,  to  see  Bedlam,  was  all  I  could  spare. 
Here  I  met  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  ;  for  I  found  con- 
versation with  a  multitude  of  characters.  All  the  public  buildings 
fell  under  my  eye,  and  were  attentively  examined ;  nor  was  I 
wanting  in  my  inquiries.  Pass  where  1  would,  I  never  was  out 
of  the  way  of  entertainment. 

"  Though  I  had  walked  12-5  miles  to  London,  I  was  upon  my 
feet  all  tiie  three  days  I  was  there.  I  spent  half  a  day  in  viewing" 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  squares,  the  jjark,  the  beautiful 
building"  for  the  fireworks  erected  in  the  g'reen  park,  to  celebrate 
the  peace  of  Aix-ia-Chapelle.  I  could  not  forbear  mentioning* 
at  night  to  my  landlord  at  the  Horns  the  curiosities  I  had 
seen,  which  greatly  surprised  him.  Ke  replied,  '  I  like  such  a 
traveller  as  you.  The  strangers  that  come  here  cannot  stir  a 
foot  without  me,  which  plagues  me  to  that  degree  I  had  rather 
be  without  their  custom.  But  you,  of  yourself,  liud  out  more 
curiosities  than  they  can  see,  or  I  can  show  them.' 

'•  On  Saturday  evening",  April  13,  I  set  out  with  four  shillings 
for  Nottmgham,  and  stopped  at  St  Alban's.  Rising  the  next 
morning,  April  14,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  This  was  a 
melancholy  day  :  I  fell  lame,  owing  to  the  sinews  of  my  leg 
being  overstrained  W'ith  hard  labour.  I  was  far  from  home, 
wholly  among  strangers,  with  only  the  remnant  of  four  shillings. 
The  idea  occasioned  tears  ! 

"  I  stopped  at  Newport  Pagnel.  Jly  landlord  told  me  my 
shoes  W'ere  not  lit  for  travelling :  however,  I  had  no  others,  and, 
like  my  blistered  feet,  I  must  try  to  bear  them.  The  next  day, 
Slonday  the  loth,  I  slept  at  Market  Harborough,  and  on  the 
16th  called  at  Leicester.  The  landlady  had  carefully  secured  my 
knife,  with  a  view  to  return  it,  should  I  ever  come  that  way. 
T  reached  Nottingham  in  the  afternoon,  having-  walked  forty 
miles. 

''  I  had  been  out  nearly  nine  days  ;  three  in  going,  w-hich  cost 
three  and  eightpence  ;  three  in  London,  which  cost  about  the 
same ;  and  three  returning,  nearly  the  same.  Out  of  the  whole 
eleven  shillings,  I  brought  fourpence  back. 

"  London  surprised  me  ;  so  did  the  people  ;  for  the  few  with 
whom  I  formed  a  connexion  deceived  me,  by  promising  what  they 
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never  perforraed.     This  jom-ney  furnished  vast  matter  for  detail 
among^  mv  friends." 

'  Now  prepared  for  setting'  up  as  a  bookbinder  on  a  regular 
plan,  the  important  question  arose — where  should  he  commence 
operations  ?  London  lirst  occurred,  but  this  was  very  properly- 
abandoned.  It  was  finally  determined  that  he  should  iix  on 
some  miu'ket-town  within  a  stag-e  of  Notting-ham,  and  open  shop 
there  on  the  market-days,  till  he  was  somewhat  better  prepared 
to  begin  the  world  at  Birmingham. 

After  some  hesitation,  he  observes,  "  I  fixed  upon  Southwell  as 
the  first  step  of  elevation.  It  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  the 
town  as  despicable  as  the  road  to  it.  I  went  over  at  Michaelmas, 
took  a  shop  at  the  rate  of  twentj'-  shillings  a-year,  sent  a  few 
boards  for  shelves,  a  few  tools,  and  about  two  hundredweight 
of  trash,  which  might  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  books,  and 
worth  perhaps  a  year's  rent  of  my  shop.  I  was  ray  own  joiner, 
put  up  the  shelves  and  their  furniture,  and  in  one  day  became 
the  most  eminent  bookseller  in  the  place ;"  as  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  following  advertisement : — "  William  Hutton  sells  all 
kinds  of  Bibles,  common  prayers,  school-books,  and  books  in  all 
arts  and  sciences,  both  new  and  second-hand ;  all  sorts  of 
stationery  wares,  as  sealing-wax,  wafers,  quills,  pens,  and  paper 
of  all  sorts  ;  ink,  slates,  pencils,  cards,  letter-cases,  letter-tiles, 
maps  and  pictures,  books  of  accompt  of  all  sizes ;  gilds  and 
letters  gentlemen's  libraries ;  binds  books  in  all  varieties  of 
bindings  at  the  lowest  prices  ;  and  takes  in  subscriptions  for  the 
monthly  magazines." 

It  was  a  desperate  effort,  and  required  desperate  means.  The 
weather  was  rainy ;  but  every  Saturday  morning,  he  continues, 
"  I  set  out  at  five  o'clock,  carried  a  burden  of  from  three  to  thirty 
pounds  weight,  opened  shop  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon 
bread,  cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale,  took  from  one  to  six  shil- 
lings, shut  up  at  four,  and,  by  trudging  through  the  solitary 
nig'ht  and  the  deep  roads  five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at  Notting- 
ham by  nine,  where  I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk  porridge  by 
the  fire,  prepared  by  my  valuable  sister.  Nothing  short  of  a 
surprising  resolution  and  rigid  economy  could  have  carried  me' 
through  this  scene." 

Besides  this  resolution  and  economy,  Hutton  also  exercised  a 
reasonable  degree  of  self-restraint.  Eschewing  mean  temptations, 
and  seeking  counsel  from  his  sister,  he  avoided  with  becoming- 
tact  the  imprudent  step  of  marrying  before  he  was  in  a  fit  situa- 
tion to  encounter  the  obligations  of  matrimony.  For  such  self- 
denial  he  takes  occasion  to  congi^atulate  himself;  for  it  tended 
greatly  to  promote  his  subsequent  advancement  in  life. 

After  the  experience  and  small  successes  of  a  year  at  South- 
well, he  thought  of  attempting  a  removal  to  Birmingham,  and 
for  this  purpose,  in  February  1750,  went  thither  to  make  up  his 
luind  on  the  subject.     His  account  of  the  journey  affords  a 
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graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  the  roads  in  this  part  of  England 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

"  ^Vishiug  to  take  Swithland  in  my  return  to  NQttingham,  to 
visit  my  two  aunts,  I  was  directed  through  Tamworth,  where  I 
spent  one  penny ;  then  through  a  few  villages,  with  blind  roads, 
to  Charnwood  Forest ;  over  which  were  five  miles  of  uncultivated 
waste,  without  any  road.     To  all  this  I  was  a  strang-er. 

"  Passing  through  a  village  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  at  the  next  public-house ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I 
instantly  found  myself  upon  the  forest.  It  began  to  rain ;  it  was 
dark ;  I  was  in  no  road ;  nor  was  any  dwelling*  near.  I  was 
among  hills,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and  so  bewildered,  I  could  not 
retreat.  I  wandered  slowly,  for  fear  of  destruction,  and  hallooed 
with  all  my  powers ;  but  met  with  no  return.  I  was  about  two 
hours  in  this  cruel  state,  when  I  thought  the  indistinct  form  of 
a  roof  appeared  against  the  sky.  My  vociferations  at  length 
were  answered  by  a  g-ruff  voice  from  within  the  building",  and  I 
was  admitted.  I  was  now  in  a  small  room,  totally  dark,  except  a 
g'low  of  fire  which  would  barely  have  roasted  a  potato,  had  it 
been  deposited  in  the  centre.  In  this  dismal  abode  I  heard  two 
female  voices,  one  that  of  an  old  aimt,  the  other  of  a  young  wife. 

"  We  all  sat  close  to  this  handful  of  fij-e,  and,  becoming  fami- 
liarised by  conversation,  I  found  my  host  agreeable.  He  apolo- 
gised for  not  having  treated  me  at  first  with  more  civility ;  he 
pitied  my  case,  but  had  not  conveniences  for  accommodation. 

"  Hints  were  now  given  for  retiring  to  rest.  '  I  will  thank 
you,'  said  I,  '  for  something  to  eat ;  I  have  had  nothing-  since 
morning,  when  at  Birming-ham.'  '  We  should  have  asked  you, 
but  we  have  nothing  in  the  house.'  '  I  shall  be  satisfied  with 
anything.'  '  We  have  no  eatables  whatever,  except  some  pease 
l^orridge,  which  is  rather  thin,  and  we  are  ashamed  to  offer.'  '  It 
will  be  acceptable  to  a  hungry  man.' 

"  While  supper  was  warming,  for  hot  it  could  not  be,  a  light 
was  necessary ;  but,  alas  !  the  premises  afforded  no  candle.  To 
supply  its  place,  a  leaf  was  torn  from  a  shattered  book,  twisted 
round,  kindled,  and  shook  in  the  hand,  to  improve  the  blaze. 

"  By  another  lighted  leaf  we  marched  up  to  bed.  I  could  per- 
ceive the  whole  premises  consisted  of  two  rooms — house  and 
chamber.  In  the  latter  was  one  bed,  and  two  pair  of  bedsteads. 
The  husband,  wife,  aunt,  and  two  children,  occupied  the  first ; 
and  the  bedstead  whose  head  butted  against  their  bedside  was 
appropriated  for  me.  But  now  another  difficulty  arose.  There 
were  no  bedclothes  to  cover  me.  Upon  diligent  inquiry,  nothing- 
could  be  procured  but  the  wife's  petticoat ;  and  I  could  learn  that 
she  robbed  her  own  bed  to  supply  mine.  I  heard  the  rain  patter 
upon  the  thatch  during  the  night,  and  rejoiced  it  did  not  patter 
upon  me. 

"  By  the  Hght  of  the  next  morning  I  had  a  view  of  all  the 
family  faces.    The  wife  was  young,  handsome,  ragged,  and  good- 
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iiaturcd.  The  wliole  household,  I  apprehend,  could  have  cast  a 
willing'  eye  upon  breakfast ;  but  there  seemed  a  small  embarrass- 
ment in  the  expectants.  The  wife,  however,  went  to  her  next 
neig-hbour's,  about  a  mile,  and  in  an  hour  returned  with  a  jug-  of 
skimmed  milk  and  a  piece  of  a  loaf,  perhaps  two  pounds,  both  of 
which,  I  have  reason  to  think,  were  begged  ;  for  money,  I  believe, 
was  as  scarce  as  caudle.  Having  no  lire,  we  ate  it  cold,  and  with 
a  relish. 

"  jNIj'  host  went  with  me  half  a  mile,  to  bring-  me  into  some- 
thing- like  a  track,  Avhen  I'gave  him  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  six- 
pence, and  my  sincere  good  wislies.  We  parted  upon  the  mo?t 
friendly  terms.  I  had  seen  poverty  in  various  shapes,  but  this 
was  the  most  complete.  I  had  also  seen  various  degrees  of  idle- 
ness, but  none  surpassed  this.  Having  returned  to  Notting-ham, 
I  g-ave  warning-  to  quit  at  Southwell,  and  prepared  for  a  total 
change  of  life." 

Proceeding-  to  Birmingham,  he  with  some  trouble  succeeded 
in  finding  a  small  shop  likely  to  suit  him.  It  was  the  lesser 
half  of  the  shop  of  Mrs  Dix,  No.  6,  Bull  Street,  and  for  this 
lie  agreed  to  pay  a  rent  of  one  shilling  a-week.  Here  he  com- 
menced business  on  the  25th  of  May  1750,  his  stock  in  trade 
being-  considerabh^  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  old 
books,  the  refuse  "of  a  library,  irora  i\lr  Rudsdall,  a  dissenting- 
clerg-yman.  The  acquisition,  small  as  it  was,  could  not  be  con- 
veniently paid  for  in  money,  and  was  effected  by  a  note  of 
hand  on  the  following  easy  terms  : — "  I  promise  to  pay  to 
Ambrose  Rudsdall  one  pound  seven  shillings  when  I  am  able." 
The  debt  was  in  time  justly  liquidated,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
young-  and  aspiring'  1)ookseller  had  much  to  encounter.  In  Bir- 
mingham, his  abilities  were  tried  by  a  higher  standard  than  in 
Southwell,  and  redoubled  exertions  were  necessary.  I>iIelancholy 
thoughts  often  came  over  his  naturally  buoyant  mind ;  and  tears 
sliedin  secret  may  be  said  to  have  moistened  his  humble  fare. 
From  such  feelings  of  despondency,  he  always  recovered  by  an 
appeal  to  moral  and  religious  considerations,  and  by  forming- 
new  and  still  more  ardent  resolutions.  On  looking-  round  hia 
establishment,  he  was  consoled  with  observing  that  he  was  in- 
creasing- in  the  possession  of  worldly  goods,  and  occasionally  a 
bright  golden  guinea  was  added  to  his  treasures.  As  time  wore 
on," his  circumstances  improved.  His  trade  was  evidently  sup- 
porting him ;  and,  by  dint  of  extreme  frugality — living-  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  a-week,  including-  food,  rent,  washing,  and 
lodging— he  found,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  that  he  had  saved  twenty 
pounds.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  few  respectable  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  and  now  his  life  became  more  agreeable.  This 
glimpse  of  prosperitj^,  however,  was  for  some  time  shaded  by  the 
persecution  of  the  parish  overseers,  who  were  afraid  that  he  might 
become  burdensome  to  the  parish,  and  wished  to  remove  him ; 
which,  as  the  poor-laws  then  stood,  they  might  have  effected. 
It; 
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One  of  Hutton's  first  acquaintances  in  Birminii'luira  was  Mr 
Grace,  a  hosier  in  the  High  Street,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom 
lie  appHecl  for  work  in  1741,  when  he  visited  Birming-hain 
as  a  runaway  apprentice.  After  being'  a  year  settled  in  Bir- 
ming-liam,  he  was  ag-ain  broug-ht  into  connexion  with  Mi- 
Grace,  by  wishing"  to  take  a  shop  next  door  to  hiin.  The 
rent  was  larg-e  —  eight  pounds  —  and  frightened  him;  but  at 
last  he  ventured  on  taking-  the  premises,  to  which  he  removed,, 
and  where  he  pursued  business  in  a  more  elevated  style,  and 
with  more  success.  In  1752,  he  says,  "I  had  a  smiling-  trade, 
to  which  I  closely  attended ;  and  a  happy  set  of  acquaintances, 
Avhose  society  g-ave  me  pleasure.  As  I  hived  out  books,  the  fair 
sex  did  not  neg-lect  the  shop.  Some  of  them  were  so  oblig-ing- 
as  to  show  an  inclination  to  share  with  me  the  troubles  of  the 
world.  Placed  at  ease,  I  again  addressed  the  muses,  and,  as  I 
thought,  properly  applied  my  talent,  and  with  better  success 
than  live  years  before.  Some  of  my  productions  crept  into  the 
mag-azines  and  other  pei'iodical  papers.  Attention  enabled  me 
to  abstract  a  small  sum  from  trade,  and  I  frequently  amused 
myself  with  marshalling-  in  battalia  fifty  bright  guineas,  a  sight 
I  had  not  been  accustomed  to." 

Mr  Hutton,  now  a  rising  stationer,  with  a  house  of  his  own, 
began  to  feel  the  inconveniences  of  housekeeping-.  Twice  he 
engaged  a  female  servant ;  but  one  proved  to  be  of  intemperate 
habits,  and  the  other  was  a  dreadful  sloven  in  cookery  ;  and  now 
he  considered  himself  warranted  in  looking  out  for  a  helpmate. 
He  had  not  f;ir  to  seek.  Mr  Grace,  his  next-door  neighbour, 
being  a  widower,  had  lately  received  his  niece,  Miss  Sarah  Cock, 
from  Aston,  near  Derby,  to  keep  his  house,  and  with  this  young 
lady  an  intimacy  sprang-  up.  "  I  saw  her,'"'  he  says,  "  the  night 
she  arrived,  and  thought  her  a  little  neat  delicate  creature, 
and  rather  handsome.  It  was  impossible,  situated  as  we  were, 
to  avoid  an  intercourse.  Without  my  having  the  least  idea  of 
courtship,  she  seemed  to  dislike  me,  which  caused  a  shyness  on 
my  side,  and  kept  us  at  a  distance.  The  intercourse  continued  ; 
for,  as  I  had  no  housekeeper,  I  dined  with  Mr  Grace  at  a  fixed 
price."  jMatters  went  on  in  this  way  for  three  years,  during 
which  Mr  Hutton's  prospects  were  continually  brightening-. 
'•'  I  never  courted  her,"  he  says,  "  nor  she  me ;  yet  we,  by  the 
close  union  with  which  we  were  cemented,  were  travelling* 
towards  the  temple  of  Hymen  without  conversing  upon  the  sub- 
jeer.  Such  are  the  happy  effects  of  reciprocal  love."  At  first 
Isir  Grace  opposed  the  match,  on  the  selfish  ground  that  it  would 
deprive  him  of  his  housekeeper  :  at  length,  however,  he  came 
to  lend  it  his  favour.  Justice  compels  us  to  add,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  wooer  there  was  also  something  like  sordidness  in 
seeking  the  match.  On  the  21st  of  March  1755,  he  observes, 
"  Mr  Grace  and  I  went  to  Aston  to  treat  with  the  parents  of  Miss 
Cock.    As  I  ever  detested  being  a  beggar,  I  wished  to  hrtve,  iu 
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the  first  instance,  as  much  as  they  chose  to  give,  foi'  I  knew  I 
should  never  ask  afterwards.  I  answered  faithfully  whatever 
questions  were  asked,  and  showed  the  progTessive  state  of  my 
cii'cumstances,  which  was  now  an  accumulation  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  They  oflfered  one  hundred.  I  replied,  '  It  is  rather  too 
little.'  '  You  cannot,'  said  her  mother  with  mildness,  for  she  was 
one  of  the  best  women  that  ever  lived,  '  desire  more  than  we  can 
give.'  Struck  with  this  reasonable  reply,  I  could  not  call  in 
one  word  to  object."  Accordingly,  after  a  little  delay,  the  young 
couple  were  married,  "  a  change,"  says  Hutton,  "  which  I  never 
wished  to  unchange." 

From  the  date  of  his  marriage  Mr  Hutton's  property  grew 
rapidly.  In  1756  he  took  the  hint  g'iven  him  by  a  friend  wlio 
was  a  papermaker,  and  added  a  paper  warehouse  to  his  shop  ;  a 
step  which  was  the  means  of  making*  his  fortune.  "  I  per- 
ceived," he  says,  "  more  profit  would  arise  from  the  new  trade 
than  the  old ;  that  blank  paper  would  speak  in  fairer  language 
than  printed ;  that  one  could  only  furnish  the  head,  but  the  other 
would  furnish  the  pocket ;  and  that  the  fat  kine  would,  in  time, 
devour  the  lean.  These  larger  profits,  however,  could  only  arise 
from  larger  returns,  and  these  would  demand  a  larger  cajHtal. 

"  Few  men,"  he  continues,  "  can  bear  prosperity.  It  requires 
a  considerable  share  of  knowledge  to  know  when  we  are  well ; 
for  it  often  happens  that  he  who  is  well,  in  attempting*  to  be 
better,  becomes  worse.  It  requires  resolution  to  keep  w^ell.  If 
there  was  a  profit  to  the  seller,  I  concluded  there  must  be  one  to 
the  mailer.  I  wished  to  have  both.  Upon  this  erroneous  prin- 
ciple I  longed  for  a  paper  mill.  I  procured  all  the  intelligence  I 
could  relative  to  the  fabrication  of  paper ;  engaged  an  artist  to 
make  me  a  model  of  a  mill ;  attended  to  business,  and  nursed  my 
children  ;  while  the  year  ran  round.  This  mill  mania  continued 
for  three  years.  I  pursued  the  scheme,  till  lost  in  a  labyrinth ; 
and  was  at  last  glad  to  sell  the  concern  to  Mr  Honeyborn  for 
eighty  guineas,  for  which  I  took  his  bond,  bearing"  interest. 
Upon  examining'  my  accounts,  I  found  I  had  lost  in  cash  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds !  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  three 
years  of  the  prime  part  of  my  life,  when  trade  was  prosperous, 
and  at  a  time  when  I  had  no  opponent  :  I  considered  myself  a 
suiferer  of  at  least  L.IOOO.  I  was  so  provoked  at  my  folly,  that 
I  followed  up  my  business  with  redoubled  spirit,  cast  up  stock 
every  quarter,  and  could  not  rest  till  I  had  brought  my  affairs 
into  a  successful  line.  The  first  quarter  after  the  sale,  which  was 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  I  augmented  my  fortune 
twenty-nine  pounds." 

These  losses  had  no  permanent  effect  on  Mr  Hutton's  fortunes. 
Year  after  year  the  profits  of  his  business  increased ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  growing  expenses  of  his  family,  he  always 
contrived  to  have  a  large  balance  of  the  yearly  income  over  the 
expenditure.    Part  of  liis  profits  he  invested  in  land,  jjurchasing 
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small  farms  in  the  neig-libourhood  of  Bii-mingham.  His  first 
speculation  of  this  kind  he  thus  details  : — "  Ever  since  I  was  eight 
years  old,  I  had  shown  a  fondness  for  land ;  often  made  inquiries 
about  it,  and  wished  to  call  some  my  own.  This  ardent  desire 
after  dirt  never  forsook  me ;  but  the  want  of  money  had  hitherto 
prevented  me  from  g-ratifj^ing-  my  wish.  Nothing  makes  a  man 
poorer,  except  gaming-.  And  to  buy  land  without  money,  is 
often  followed  with  ruin.  My  trade  could  spare  none.  Yet  this 
did  not  expel  the  desire. 

''  A  papermaker  at  Alfrick,  in  Worcestershire,  with  whom  I 
dealt,  told  me  that  a  small  farm  adjoining"  his  own  was  for 
sale.  He  wanted  land,  and  urged  me  to  purchase.  I  gave  him 
a  commission  to  buy  it  for  L.250,  agreed  to  let  it  to  him  for  L.20 
per  annum,  and  I  borrowed  all  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Thus  I 
ventured,  and  with  success,  ujion  a  most  hazardous  undertaking"." 

Having"  once  beg-un  purchasing  land,  it  became  a  jiassion  with 
him :  fortunately,  however,  his  bargains  were  g"enerally  well- 
considered  and  profitable.  "  The  more  attention,"  he  writes  in 
the  year  1769,  "  a  man  pays  to  any  undertaking",  the  more  he  is 
likely  to  succeed.  The  purchase  of  land  was  a  dehght,  a  study, 
and  a  profit.     We  saved  this  year  L.479.'' 

On  one  piece  of  land  which  he  purchased  at  Bennett's  Hill, 
aboxit  two  miles  from  town,  he  erected  a  house,  where  he 
afterwards  resided  the  g"reater  part  of  every  year.  And  so  may 
be  said  to  close  the  second  chapter  in  his  life. 

PUBLIC  LIFE BIRMIXGKAM  RIOTS. 

Prom  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  Mr  Hutton's 
life  for  nearly  thirty  years  ran  on  in  an  even  and  prosperous 
tenor,  diversified  by  few  incidents  other  than  those  vvhich 
happen  in  the  life  of  most  successful  citizens.  His  first  step 
to  public  life  was  in  1768,  when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor — a  situation  in  which  his  active  and 
benevolent  mind  found  congenial  exercise.  In  1772  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Requests  in 
Birmingham — a  court  established  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  among"  the  poorer  classes,  the  com- 
missioners or  judges  being  men  chosen  for  their  temper  and  prac- 
tical sagacity.  This  was  precisely  the  proper  element  for  such 
a  man  as  Hutton,  and  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  commissioner 
with  the  utmost  relish.  "  The  Court  of  Requests,"  he  says,  "  soon 
became  my  favourite  amusement.  I  paid  a  constant  attendance, 
and  quickly  took  the  lead.  Responsibility,  I  knew,  must  follow ; 
for,  standing  in  the  front,  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  on  myself, 
which  excited  caution.  I  had  every  party  to  watch,  that  fraud 
might  not  creep  in. 

"  The  management  of  the  court  engrossed  nearly  two  days  in 
a  week  of  my  time,  including-  the  trouble  it  gave  me  at  my  own 
house.     I  attended  the  court  nineteen  years.    During  this  time 
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more  than  a  hundred  thousand  causes  passed  throug-h  my  hands  1 
a  number,  possibly,  beyond  what  ever  passed  the  decision  of  any 
other  man.  I  have  had  200  in  one  day.  Thouiili  I  endeavoured 
after  rig'ht,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  in  so  large  a  number,  they  Avere 
all  without  error." 

In  the  year  1787  he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Court 
of  Requests,"  containing-  a  collection  of  decisions  on  a  variety  of 
cases  wliich  came  before  him  in  his  piililic  capacity;*  and  these 
decisions  are  fitted  to  raise  the  highest  ideas  of  his  acuteness  and. 
talent  as  a  judg-e.  As  a  specimen,  we  may  rpiote  liis  report  of 
one  case,  in  which  "  the  stewards  of  a  sick-club  sued  a  member 
for  the  arrears  of  his  weekly  contribution.     He  pleaded  nonage. 

''  Court. — Are  you  married  ? 

"  Defendant. — Yes. 

'•  Court. — And  so  you  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  husband  and  an 
infant !  Was  it  honest  in  you  to  enter  this  club,  and,  if  attacked 
by  sickness,  to  draw  money  from  the  box,  and  yet,  to  prevent 
paying'  what  was  their  due,  shelter  yourself  under  childhood  .' 

"'  Defendcuit. — I  have  never  received  anything  from  the  club, 
consequently  I  owe  nothing  to  it. 

"  Court. — So  much  the  better  that  you  never  had  occasion  to 
demand  from  the  box ;  but  every  member,  though  he  enjoys  a 
series  of  health,  receives  a  constant  benetit  from  it ;  for  the  very 
idea  of  a  supjjort  in  the  day  of  atHiction,  yields  to  the  mind  a 
daily  satisfaction.  Health  may  be  better  enjoyed  when  there  is 
a  treasure  laid  up  for  sickness.  Your  not  receiving  is  no  argu- 
ment why  you  should  not  pay.  You  continually  held  a  ciaim 
in  reversion.  As  we  cannot  precisely  determine  a  man's  age  by 
looking;  in  his  face,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  certiticate  of 
yours." 

The  next  cotirt-day  he  produced  one  from  the  church  re- 
gister. 

"  Court.— This  proof  does  not  come  up  to  the  point.  "What  ago 
were  you  when  you  were  baptised.' 

"  Defendant. — I  cannot  tell. 

"  Court. — A  man  arrives  at  maturity  twenty-one  years  after  the 
day  of  his  birth,  not  his  baptism.  We  g'enerally  sujjpose  a  child 
may  be  a  month  older  than  the  date  of  the  register.  But  in  cases 
where  one  party  wishes  to  defraud  another,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  draw  the  line  with  precision.  If  we  strictly  adhere  to  a  register, 
it  follows,  those  children  who  are  not  baptised  till  three  or  four 
years  old,  will  not  be  of  age  till  four  or  tive-and-twenty ;  nay, 
we  have  known  instances  of  people  being  baptised  at  forty,  which 
would  give  them  a  license  to  do  what  they  often  do  without — ■ 

*  This  volume  forms  one  of  the  publications  in  a  series  of  cheap  reprints  ; 
and  is  better  fitted  tlian  ahnost  auy  other  book  we  know  fur  disciplining 
the  pojiular  mind  both  in  nolions  of  jnstice  aud  in  riirht  reasoning;  and 
logic,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  entertaining  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes. 
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cheat  tlie  world  till  threescore.  As  you  cannot  ascertain  jowy 
■exact  aare,  we  shall  set  aside  your  childish  jilca,  and  do  you  the 
honour  of  treating:  you  as  a  man — an  honour  you  would  g'ladly 
accept  in  any  place  but  this." 

jMr  Ilutton,  however,  had  become  an  author  previous  to  the 
publication  of  his  "  Court  of  Requests ;"  for  in  1782  was  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  Birming-ham,"  a  work  which  has  been 
much  admired,  and  procured  him  the  honour  of  being"  elected 
a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburg'h.  We 
now  pass  on  to  the  jenv  1791.  "This  year,"  he  writes, 
"  beg'an  prosperously,  as  many  had  done  before  it.  Trade  was 
extended,  and  successful.  I  had  for  twelve  years  desisted  from 
buying-  land,  and  kept  my  money  in  business,  so  that  I  had  been 
iible  to  draw  out  a  considerable  sum  to  improve  my  houses,  and 
to  buy  furniture,  a  carriagre,  &c.  without  feeling-  it.  INly  famil}' 
loved  me.  I  enjoyed  the  amusements  of  the  pen,  the  court,  and 
had  no  ]iressure  upon  the  mind  but  the  declining-  healtli  of  her  I 
loved.     But  a  calamity  awaited  me  I  little  suspected." 

The  calamitj''  here  alluded  to  was  the  celebrated  Birmingham 
riots  of  1791,  in  which  iMr  Hutton  was  one  of  the  principal  suf- 
ferers. It  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  these  riots, 
which  he  always  reg-arded  as  constituting  an  era  in  his  life. 

About  the  year  1790-91,  party  spirit  ran  very  high  in  this 
country,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  public  excitement  re- 
lative to  the  French  Revolution,  then  just  begun,  and  as  yet 
bloodless.  In  almost  all  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain  there 
were  two  parties,  one  approving  of  the  French  Revolution  as  a 
triumph  of  popular  principles,  the  other  condemning  it  as  a  step 
to  anarchy  and  irreligion.  The  former  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  then  suffering 
under  certain  civil  disabilities,  which  have  since  been  removed  ; 
the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  consisted  principally  of  adherents 
of  that  church.  Between  the  two  there  sprang-  up  feelings  of 
personal  rancour  ajid  hostility,  which  were  displayed  in  a  very 
unseemly  manner  on  all  occasions. 

In  no  town  did  this  party  spirit  run  so  high  as  in  Birming-ham, 
not  only  because  the  dissenters  of  that  town  were  very  numerous, 
but  also  because  a  theolog-ical  controvei-sj^  had  for  several  years 
been  going  on  in  it  between  the  celebrated  Dr  Priestley,  then 
minister  of  a  Unitarian  chapel  there,  and  tlie  town  clergy.  So 
strong  and  bitter  was  sectarian  feeling  in  this  town,  that  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  when  asked  to  funerals,  refused 
to  go  in  the  same  coach  with  dissenting  ministers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  working-classes  belonged  to  what  was  called 
''  the  Church  and  King  party,"  and  disliked  the  dissenters.  Still, 
the  display  of  feeling  ^^•as  confined  to  mere  words,  or  acts  of 
incivility  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  July  1791  that  any 
breach  of  the  ])ublic  peace  occurred.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
the  terrible  riots  which  happened  in  the  middle  of  that  month, 
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•was  a  dinner  held  in  one  of  the  hotels  by  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  French  Kevolution,  and  their 
admii-ation  of  its  leaders.  Similar  meeting's  were  held  on  the 
same  day — the  14th  of  July — in  other  towns  of  the  empire. 
Foreseeing-  the  possibility  of  a  riot,  some  of  the  g-entlemen  who 
had  intended  to  be  present  at  the  dinner  in  Birmingham  absented 
themselves  ;  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  eig-hty-one,  broke 
up  at  a  very  early  hour — between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon — 
after  drinking*  a  number  of  political  toasts.  By  the  time  the 
dinner  was  over,  however,  a  mob  of  idle  men  and  lads  had 
gathered  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  who,  from  groaning  and  hissing, 
and  shouting  "  Church  and  King-,"  took  to  throwing  stones 
against  the  windows.  Increasing-  in  number,  and  growing 
furious  with  the  exercise,  they  rushed  from  the  inn  to  Dr  Priest- 
ley's meeting-house,  burst  open  the  doors,  demolished  the  pews, 
and  set  the  building  on  lire.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Old 
Meeting,  and  treated  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Meeting  with  no 
resistance  from  the  authorities,  they  next  marched  out  to  a 
place  called  Fairhill,  at  a  little  distance  from  town,  where  Dr 
Priestley  resided.  Dr  Priestley  had  barely  time  to  escape  with 
his  life,  when  the  mob  arrived,  entered  his  house,  demolished  his 
furniture,  and  set  it  on  tire — destroying,  in  the  conflagration, 
books,  philosophical  instruments,  and  manuscripts,  which  had 
been  the  labour  of  many  years.  Having  accomplished  all  this 
mischief  without  molestation,  the  mob  dispersed  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr  Hutton,  ignorant  of  the  riot,  slept  that  night  at  his  house 
at  Bennett's  Hill,  about  two  miles  out  of  town.  "  AVhen  I  arose 
the  next  morning,"  he  says,  "  my  servant  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  was  inclined  to  believe  it  only  a  report ;  but  coming  to 
the  town,  I  found  it  a  melancholy  truth,  and  matters  wore  an 
unfavourable  aspect ;  for  one  mob  cannot  continue  long  inactive, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  floating  up  and  down,  seeking-  whom 
they  might  devour,  though  I  was  not  under  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  dang-er  to  mj'selt".  The  aff"righted  inhabitants  came  in 
bodies  to  ask  my  opinion."  No  precautions  having  been  taken 
by  the  mag-istrates  to  quell  the  mob,  it  recommenced  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  first  victim  was  John  Ryland,  Esq.  a  dissenter, 
and  a  friend  of  Dr  Priestley,  but  who  had  not,  any  more  than  the 
doctor,  attended  the  obnoxious  dinner.  After  destroying  his 
house,  the  mob  broke  up  into  two,  the  one  proceeding  to  Bords- 
ley,  a  mile  out  of  town,  to  burn  the  house  of  Mr  Taylor,  an 
influential  gentleman  of  Birmingham  ;  the  other  assembling  in 
the  New  Street,  and  meditating  an  attack  on  Mr  Hutton's  pre- 
mises. About  noon,  writes  ^Ir  Hutton,  "  a  person  approaclied 
me  in  tears,  and  told  me  '  my  house  was  condemned  to  fall.'  As 
I  had  never,  with  design,  offended  any  man,  nor  heard  any  alle- 
gations against  my  conduct,  I  could  not  credit  the  information. 
Being  no  man's  enemy,  I  could  not  believe  I  had  an  enemy 
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myself.  I  thought  the  jJeojile,  wlio  had  known  me  forty  yearSj 
esteemed  me  too  much  to  injure  me.  But  I  drew  from  fair  pre- 
mises false  conclusions.  My  fellow-suft'ei'ers  had  been  guilty  of 
one  fault,  but  I  of  two.  I  was  not  only  a  dissenter,  but  an  active 
commissioner  in  the  Court  of  Requests.  In  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner I  studied  the  good  of  others,  not  my  own.  Three  points 
I  ever  kept  in  view  :  to  keep  order,  do  justice  tempered  with 
lenitj',  and  compose  differences.  Armed  with  power,  I  have  put 
a  period  to  thousands  of  quarrels,  have  softened  the  rugged  tem- 
pers of  devouring  antagonists,  and,  without  expense  to  themselves, 
sent  them  away  friends.  But  the  fatal  rock  upon  which  I  split  was, 
I  never  could [find  a  way  to  let  both  parties  win.  Some  of  my 
friends,"  he  continues,  "  advised  me  '  to  take  care  of  my  goods,  for 
my  house  must  come  down.'  I  ti'eated  the  advice  as  ridiculous,  and 
replied  '  that  was  their  duty,  and  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant, 
for  my  case  was  theirs.  I  had  only  the  power  of  an  individual. 
Besides,  fifty  wagons  could  not  carry  off  my  stock  in  trade, 
exclusive  of  the  furniture  of  my  house ;  and  if  they  could,  where 
must  I  deposit  it?'  I  sent,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  paper 
to  a  neighbour,  who  returned  it,  and  the  whole  afterwards  fell  a 
prey  to  rapine. 

"  All  business  was  now  at  a  stand.  The  shops  were  shut.  The 
town  prison,  and  that  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  were  thrown 
open,  and  their  strength  was  added  to  that  of  their  deliverers. 
Some  gentlemen  advised  the  insurgents  assembled  in  New  Street 
to  disperse ;  when  one,  whom  I  well  knew,  said,  '  Do  not  dis- 
perse ;  they  want  to  sell  us.  If  you  will  pull  down  Hutton's 
house  I  will  give  you  two  g'uineas  to  drink,  for  it  was  owing  to 
him  I  lost  a  cause  in  the  court.'  The  bargain  was  instantly 
struck,  and  my  building  fell. 

"  About  three  o'clock  they  approached  me.  I  expostulated 
with  them.  '  They  would  have  money.'  I  gave  them  all  I  had, 
even  to  a  single  halfpenny,  which  one  of  them  had  the  meanness 
to  take.  They  wanted  more ;  '  nor  would  they  submit  to  this 
treatment,'  and  began  to  break  the  windows,  and  attempted  to 
seize  the  goods.  I  then  borrowed  all  I  instantly  could,  which  I 
gave  them,  and  shook  a  hundred  hard  and  black  hands.  '  We  will 
have  some  drink.'  '  You  shall  have  what  you  please  if  you  will 
not  injure  me.'  I  was  then  seized  by  the  collar  on  both  sides, 
and  hauled  a  prisoner  to  a  neighbouring  public-house,  where,  in 
half  an  hour,  I  found  an  ale  score  against  me  of  329  gallons." 

Escaping  at  leng-th  from  the  clutches  of  the  mob  who  were 
detaining  him  in  the  alehouse,  Mv  Hutton  set  out  for  his  house 
at  Bennett's  Hill,  which  he  reached  about  five  o'clock,  leaving 
his  house  in  Birmingham  to  its  fate  ;  his  son,  Mr  Thomas  Hutton, 
however,  remaining  in  town  to  see  what  he  could  do  to  save  it. 
His  efforts  were  ineff'ectual.  "  I  learned,"  writes  Hutton,  "  that 
after  I  quitted  Bii-mingham,  the  mob  attacked  my  house  there 
three  times.     My  son  bought  them  off"  repeatedly ;  but  in  the 
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fourth,  wliich  began  about  nine  at  night,  they  laboured  till  eight 
the  next  moriiiiig,  wlien  they  had  so  comiileteh'  ravnged  my 
dwelling,  that  I  write  this  narrative  in  a  house  without  I'urniture, 
v/ithout  roof,  door,  chimney-]iiet;e,  'A-iudow,  or  wmdow-frame. 
During  this  interval  of  eleven  hours,  a  lighted  candle  was  brought 
four  times,  with  intent  to  tire  the  house,  but,  by  some  humane 
person,  was  kicked  out.  At  my  return,  I  found  a  large  heap  of 
shavings,  chips,  and  fagots,  covered  with  about  three  hundred- 
weight of  coal,  in  an  under  kitchen,  ready  for  lighting. 

"  The  different  pieces  of  furniture  were  hoisted  to  the  upper 
windows,  to  complete  their  destruction  ;  and  those  pieces  which 
survived  the  fall,  were  dashed  to  atoms  by  three  bludgeoners 
stationed  below  for  that  service." 

But  iMr  Hutton's  losses  wei'e  not  yet  over.  On  reacliing  his 
house  at  Bennett's  Hill  the  previous  eveniiig,  he  hod  made 
several  applications  to  his  neighbours  to  take  in  part  of  his  fur-' 
niture,  fearing*  that  the  rioters,  not  content  with  destroying  his 
house  and  premises  in  town,  would  soon  follow  him  to  Bennett's 
Hill.  The  neighbours  to  whom  he  applied  were  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  to  themselves  of  protecting  the  property  of  so 
obnoxious  a  person,  and  refused  to  receive  it.  Mr  Hutton's  feal's 
that  the  mob  would  visit  Bennett's  Plill  were  but  too  well  founded. 
Still  unchecked  by  any  decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, the  mob  began  a  third  day  of  riot ;  and  their  first  object 
of  attack  was  Mr  Hutton's  country  house.  "  Saturday  the  IGth," 
writes  jMr  Hutton,  "  was  ushered  in  with  fresh  calamities  to 
m3-self.  The  triumphant  mob,  at  four  in  the  morning,  attacked 
my  premises  at  Bennett's  Plill,  and  threw  out  the  furniture  I  had 
tried  to  save.  It  was  consumed  in  three  fires,  the  marks  of  which 
remain,  and  the  house  expired  in  one  vast  blaze.  The  women 
were  as  alert  as  the  men.  One  female,  who  had  stolen  some  of 
the  property,  carried  it  home  while  the  house  was  in  flames ;  but 
returning,  saw  the  coach-house  and  stables  unhurt,  and  exclaimed, 
with  the  decisive  tone  of  an  Amazon,  '  Confound  the  coach-house, 
is  not  that  down  yet?  We  will  not  do  our  work  by  halves!' 
She  instantly  brought  a  lighted  fagot  from  the  building,  set  fire 
to  the  coach-house,  and  reduced  the  whole  to  ashes." 

It  was  not  till  late  next  day  that  the  riots  were  suppressed  by 
the  arrival  of  the  military  from  London  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
Bsveral  other  houses  had  been  destro^-ed,  and  much  additional 
damage  done.  On  Monda}^  the  ISth,  Mr  Hutton,  who,  since  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  had  been  obliged  to  wander  like  a  fugitive 
through  the  country,  returned  to  Birmingham.  "  My  friends," 
he  says,  "  received  me  with  joy  ;  and  though  they  had  not  fought 
for  me,  they  had  been  assiduous  in  securing  some  of  m}'  property, 
which,  I  was  told,  '  had  paved  half  the  sti'eets  in  Birmingham.' 

"  Seventeen  of  my  friends  offered  me  their  own  houses ;  six- 
teen of  them  were  of  the  established  church,  which  indicates  that 
J  never  was  a  party  man.     Our  cabinets  being  riHed,  papers 
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against  government  were  eagerly  sought  after;  but  the  invidious 
seeker  forgot  that  such  papers  are  not  in  use  among  the  dissen- 
ters. Instead,  however,  of  finding  treasonable  papers  in  mine, 
they  found  one  of  my  teeth  wrapt  in  writing*  paper,  and  in- 
scribed, '  This  tooth  was  destro^'ed  by  a  tough  crust  July  12, 
1775,  after  a  faithful  service  of  more  than  fifty  j-ears.  I  have 
only  thirty-one  left.'  The  prize  was  proclaimed  the  property  of 
a  king,  and  was  conducted  into  the  London  papers,  in  which  the 
world  was  told  '  that  the  antiquaries  had  sustained  an  irreparable 
injury;  for  one  of  the  sufferers  in  the  late  riots  had  lost  a  tooth 
of  Richard  III.,  found  in  Bosworth  Field,  and  valued  at  L.300.'"' 

The  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  IMr  Hutton  during  the  riots 
he  estimated  at  L.8243,  3s.  2d.,  exclusive  of  the  loss  resulting- 
from  the  interruption  of  his  business.  The  sum  awarded  to  hiia 
as  a  compensation,  in  terms  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  after 
the  riots,  was  only  L.5390,  17s.  ;  and  many  of  the  sufferers  fared 
even  worse.  "  It  is  inconceivable,"'  he  writes,  "  what  trouble 
and  anxiety  we  underwent  in  preparing  for  the  trials  to  recover 
our  lost  property.  Every  obstacle  of  human  invention  was 
throv/n  in  our  way.  I  was  induced  to  wish  I  had  given  up  my 
claim,  and  lost  all. 

"  At  the  trials,  every  insult  was  offered  to  the  sufferers  that  the 
malice  of  an  enemy  could  contrive.  The  two  judges.  Baron 
Thompson  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  Eyre,  were  shocked  at  the 
foul  treatment;  and  the  latter  remarked,  that  'he  had  never,  in 
his  whole  life,  seen  so  much  rancour  and  ill-blood.' 

''  The  verdict  of  some  of  the  sufferers,"  he  continues,  "  did  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  My  part  of  the  expenses  of  my 
ov>-n  trial  amounted  to  L.884,  los.  9d.  The  sum  allowed  was 
paid  with  as  much  reluctance  as  if  the  sufferers  had  destroyed 
their  own  property.  It  was  two  years  before  we  received  it; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  never  should  have  had  it  at  all,  but 
for  the  vigilance  of  Lord  Aylesford  and  some  of  the  county 
gentlemen." 

The  Birmingham  riots  seem  to  have  made  a  very  keen  im- 
pression on  Mr  Hutton's  mind.  He  never  speaks  of  them  without 
evident  feeling.  He  wrote  a  history  of  them  about  three  weeks 
after  their  occurrence,  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  it 
appeared  in  his  Life. 

'•  The  cruel  treatment,"  he  says,  '•'  I  had  met  with,  totally 
altered  my  sentiments  of  man.  I  had  considered  him  as  designed 
to  assist  and  comfort  his  species,  to  reduce  the  rough  propen- 
sities of  his  nature,  and  to  endeavour  after  perfection,  thou^-h  he 
could  not  reach  it.  But  the  return  I  met  with,  for  having  sacri- 
ficed nearly  two  days  a  week  of  my  time,  and  no  small  portion  of 
my  talents,  to  the  gratuitous  service  of  the  public,  during  nine- 
teen years,  convinced  me  that  the  nature  of  the  human  species, 
like  that  of  the  brute  creation,  is  to  destroy  each  other.  These 
considerations  determined  me  to  withdraw  from  all  nublic  busi- 
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ness,  to  spend  the  small  remainder  of  existence  with  my  little 
family,  and  amuse  mj'self  with  the  book  and  the  pen." 

Acting"  on  these  resolutions,  this  pattern  of  a  judg-e  retired 
from  the  service  of  an  ung-rateful  public.  From  the  same  cause, 
Dr  Priestley,  a  man  of  whom  Eng-laud  had  great  reason  to  be 
proud,  left  his  country  for  America,  where  he  pursued  his  che- 
mical researches  unmolested  tiU  the  period  of  his  death  in  1804. 

OLD  AGE — RETIREMENT. 

The  strug-grling  youth  and  thoughtful  man  was  now  in  the 
decline  of  years,  and,  desirous  of  retiring  from  all  active  duties, 
at  the  end  of  1793  he  delivered  over  his  business  to  his  son,  Mr 
Thomas  Hutton,  reserving  his  estates  for  his  own  use.  From 
that  period  he  resided  generally  at  Bennett's  Hill,  walking 
in  every  morning  to  Birmingham  to  assist  his  son  in  the 
shop,  and  returning  again  in  the  evening.  His  wife,  M'ho 
had  long  been  ailing,  v/as  now  on  her  deathbed.  "  My  prac- 
tice," he  writes,  "  had  long  been  to  rise  about  five,  relieve 
the  nurse  of  the  night  by  holding  the  head  of  my  dear  love 
in  my  hand,  with  the  elbow  resting  on  the  knee.  At  eight 
I  walked  to  business  at  Birmingham,  where  I  stayed  till  four, 
when  I  returned.  I  nursed  her  till  eight,  amused  mj'self  with 
literary  pursuits  till  ten,  and  then  went  to  rest.  January  23 — I 
had  left  her  as  usual  with  the  waker  and  my  daughter,  and  had 
slept  two  hours.  The  sitter-up  called  me  gently.  I  awoke  in 
surprise.  'Don't  be  frightened.'  'Is  she  gone?'  'Yes.'  She 
had  departed  at  half  an  hour  past  eleven.  I  arose.  My  dear  trea- 
sure, whom  they  were  preparing  to  undress,  was  laid  upon  the 
carpet.  Grief  stops  the  pen.  The  scene  is  affecting.  I  am 
undergoing  a  second  death.  I  can  stop  the  pen,  but  not  the 
tear." 

Button's  autobiograi^hy  after  this  sad  event  consists  of  little 
except  occasional  notices  of  short  journeys  made  by  himself  and 
his  daughter,  of  purchases  of  land,  &c.  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  quaint  humorous  reflections.  "  My  year,"  he  writes 
in  ISOl,  "runs  round  like  a  boy  who  beats  his  hoop  round  a 
cii'cle,  and  with  neai'ly  the  same  effect,  that  of  a  little  exercise.  I 
rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter ;  march  to  Bir- 
mingham, two  miles  and  a  quarter,  where  my  son  receives  me 
with  open  arms.  I  return  ut  four  o'clock,  when  my  daughter 
receives  me  with  a  smile.  I  then  amuse  myself  with  reading, 
conversation,  or  study,  without  any  pressure  upon  the  mind, 
except  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  her  I  loved ;  for,  although 
six  years  are  nearly  passed  since  I  lost  her,  yet  her  dear  image 
adheres  too  closely  ever  to  be  forgotten,  even  for  one  day.  How 
different  my  case  from  his  Avho  rejoices  at  nothing  so  much  as 
the  loss  of  a  wife,  except  the  liberty  of  procuring  another !  I 
am  now  in  my  79th  year." 

That  same  year  he  made  a  journey  to  the  north  of  England  to 
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see  fhe  famous  Roman  ■vrall,  ^vhicli  crosses  the  island  from  the 
German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea ;  and  the  results  of  his  anti- 
quarian researches  were  published  in  a  small  volume.  He  made 
the  journey  entii'ely  on  foot ;  and,  judging  from  his  own  account, 
his  appearance  must  have  heen  amusing.  "  I  was  dressed,"  says 
he,  "  in  black,  a  kind  of  religious  warrant,  but  divested  of  assum- 
ing airs;  and  had  a  budget  of  the  same  colour  and  materials, 
much  like  a  dragoon's  cartridge  box  or  postman's  letter  pouch, 
in  which  were  deposited  the  maps  of  Cumberland,  Northum- 
berland, and  the  Wall,  with  its  appendages,  all  three  taken  out 
of  Gough's  edition  of  the  Britannia ;  also  Warburton's  map  of 
the  AVall,  with  my  own  remarks,  &c.  To  this  little  packet  I 
fastened  with  a  strap  an  umbrella  in  a  gTeen  case,  for  I  was  not 
likely  to  have  a  six  weeks'  tour  without  wet,  and  slung  it  over 
that  shoulder  which  was  the  least  tired.  A  person  of  my  appear- 
ance and  stj'le  of  travelling  is  so  seldom  seen  upon  the  high 
road,  that  the  crowds  I  met  in  my  whole  journey  viewed  me 
with  an  eye  of  wonder  and  inquiry,  as  if  ready  to  cry  out,  '  In 
the  name  of  the  Father,  &c.  what  ar't?'  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  not  a  soul  met  me  without  a  tui'n  of  the  head,  to  survey 
the  rear  as  well  as  the  front." 

Of  this  pedestrian  excursion  of  Mr  Hutton  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year,  his  daug-hter,  Mrs  Catherine  Hutton,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing- lively  and  affectionate  account  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
We  introduce  it,  because  it  will  help  to  make  the  reader  familiar 
with  the  quaint  and  happy  character  of  the  man.  '•'  Our  summer 
excursion  in  1801,"  she  says,  "  was  ardently  wished  for  by  both. 
My  father's  object  was  to  see  the  Roman  Wall ;  mine,  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  We  talked  it  over  by  our 
fireside  every  evening  the  preceding  winter.  He  always  insisted 
upon  setting  out  on  foot,  and  perfonuing  as  much  of  the  journey 
as  he  should  be  able  in  the  same  manner.  I  made  little  objection 
to  his  plan,  reserving  myself  for  a  gi'and  attack  at  last. 

"  When  the  time  di'ew  near,  I  represented  to  my  father  that  it 
was  impossible  he  should  walk  the  whole  way,  though  I  agi-eed 
with  him  that  he  could  walk  a  considerable  part :  the  only  differ- 
ence between  us  was,  whether  he  should  ride  to  prevent  mischief, 
or  after  mischief  was  done.  I  besought  him  with  tears  to  go  as 
far  as  Liverpool  m  a  carriage,  and  walk  afterwards,  as  he  might 
find  it  expedient ;  but  he  was  inflexible.  All  I  could  obtain  was 
a  promise  that  he  would  take  care  of  himself. 

**  I  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  the  servant,  and  our  mode  of  tra- 
velling was  this :  my  father  informed  himself  at  night  how  h& 
could  g-et  out  of  the  house  the  next  morning,  before  the  servants 
were  stirring.  He  rose  at  four  o'clock,  wafked  to  the  end  of  the 
next  stage,  breakfasted,  and  waited  for  me.  I  set  out  at  seven, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  same  inn,  breakfasted  also.  When 
my  father  had  rested  two  hours,  he  set  off  ag-ain.  When  my 
horse  had  fed  properly,  I  followed,  passed  my  father  on  the 
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road,  arrived  before  him  at  the  next  inn,  and  bespoke  dinner 
and  beds. 

"  jMy  fatlier  was  so  careful  not  to  be  put  out  of  his  reg-ular 
pace,  that  he  would  not  allow  me  to  walk  by  his  side,  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  not  even  throui;'li  a  town.  The  only  time 
I  ever  did  v/alk  witli  him  was  throug'h  the  streets  of  Warring-ton  ; 
and  then,  of  my  own  accord,  I  kept  a  little  behind,  that  I  might 
not  influence  his  step.  He  chose  that  pace  which  was  the  least 
exertion  to  him,  and  never  varied  it.  It  looked  like  a  saunter, 
but  it  Avas  steady,  and  he  got  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  full 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour. 

"  When  the  horse  on  which  I  rode  saw  my  fatlier  before  hijn, 
he  neighed,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ami 
the  servant  had  some  trouble  to  hold  him  in.  He  once  laid  the 
reins  upon  his  neck,  and  he  trotted  directly  up  to  my  father,  then 
stopped,  and  laid  his  head  oa  his  shoulder. 

"  JMy  father  delivered  all  his  money  to  me  before  we  left  home, 
reserving  only  a  few  pieces  of  loose  coin,  in  case  he  should  want 
oa  the  road.  I  paid  all  bills,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
out  of  an  inn  when  he  found  himself  sufficiently  refreshed. 

"  My  father  was  such  an  enthusiast  with  regard  to  the  Wall, 
that  he  turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  except  to 
gratify  me  with  a  sight  of  Liverpool.  Winander  Mere  he  sav/, 
and  Ullswater  he  saw,  because  they  lay  under  his  feet ;  but 
nothiag-  could  detain  hiai  from  his  graad  object. 

"  Whea  we  had  reached  Penrith,  we  took  a  melancholy  break- 
fast, and  parted,  with  a  tear  half  suppressed  on  my  father's  side, 
and  tears  not  to  be  supjiressed  on  mine.  He  continued  his  way 
to  Carlisle;  I  turned  westward  for  Keswick.  After  a  few  days' 
stay  there,  I  went  back  to  Hest  Bank,  a  small  sea-bathing'  place 
near  Lancaster,  where  we  had  appointed  to  meet. 

"  W^hile  I  remained  at  Hest  Bank  I  received  two  scraps  of  paper, 
torn  from  my  father's  pocket-book  ;  the  lirst  dated  from  Carlisle, 
July  20,  in  which  he  told  me  he  was  sound  in  body,  shoe,  aad 
stocking",  and  had  just  risen  from  a  lodging  among  fleas.  The 
second  from  Newcastle,  July  23,  when  he  informed  me  lie  had 
been  at  the  Wall's  end  ;  that  the  weather  was  so  hot  he  was 
obliged  to  repose  under  hedges  ;  and  that  the  country  was  infested 
with  thieves.  But  lest  I  should  be  under  any  ajjprehensions  for 
his  personal  safety,  he  added,  they  were  only  such  as  demolished 
his  idol,  the  Wall,  by  stealing-  the  stones  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. 

"  On  the  fifth  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Hest  Bank,  before 
I  was  up,  I  heard  my  father  hem  !  on  the  stairs.  I  answered  by 
calling  out  '  Father  !'  which  directed  him  to  my  room,  and  a  most 
joyful  meeting  ensued.  He  continued  here  four  days,  v/ondered 
at  and  respected  by  the  companj'.  "We  set  out  on  our  return 
liome  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  reached  it  in  safety. 

"  During  the  whole  journey  I   watched  ray  father  with   a 
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jealous  eye.  The  first  symptom  of  f\iti;;'ue  I  observed  vras  at 
Budwortii,  in  Cliesliire,  after  he  had  lost  his  Avay,  and  been  six 
hours  upon  his  leg's,  tirst  in  deep  sands,  and  then  on  pavement 
road.  At  Liverpool  his  spirits  were  g'ood,  but  I  tlioug-lit  his 
voice  ratlier  weaker.  At  Preston  he  first  said  he  Avas  tired ; 
but  having-  walked  eleven  miles  farther  to  Garstang-,  he  found 
himself  recovered,  and  never  after,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, uttered  the  least  complaint.  He  usually  came  into  an 
inn  ill  hig-h  spirits,  ate  a  hearty  meal,  grew  sleepy  after  it,  and 
in  two  hours  was  rested.  His  appetite  never  forsook  him.  He 
regarded  strong  liquors  with  abhorrence.  Porter  he  drunk 
wiien  he  could  get  it;  ale  and  spirits  never.  He  mixed  his 
wine  with  Avater,  but  considered  water  alone  as  the  most  refresh- 
ing beverage. 

'*  On  our  return,  walking  through  Ashton,  a  village  in  Lan- 
cashire, a  dog  flew  at  my  father  and  bit  his  leg,  making  a  wound 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  I  found  him  sitting-  in  the  inn  at 
Newton,  where  we  had  appointed  to  breakfast,  deploring  the 
accident,  and  dreading  its  consequences.  They  were  to  be 
dreaded.  The  leg  had  yet  a  hundred  miles  to  walk  in  extreme 
hot  weather.  I  comforted  my  father.  '  Now,'  said  I,  '  you  will 
reap  the  fruit  of  your  temperance.  You  have  put  no  strong 
liquors  or  high  sauces  into  your  leg ;  jou  eat  but  when  you  are 
hungry,  and  drink  but  when  jou  are  thirst^',  and  this  will  enable 
your  leg  to  carrj"  you  home.'  The  event  showed  I  was  right. 
The  wound  was  sore,  and  the  leg  round  it  was  inflamed,  as  every 
leg-  imder  such  circumstances  must  be ;  but  it  never  Vy^as  very 
troublesome,  nor  ever  indulged  with  a  plaster. 

"  From  the  time  we  parted  at  Penrith  till  we  reached  home, 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot.  My  father  frequently  v\'alked 
v/ith  his  v/aistcoat  unbuttoned,  and  the  jierspiration  was  so  ex- 
cessive, that  I  have  even  felt  his  coat  damp  on  the  outside  from 
the  moisture  within :  his  bulk  visibly  diminished  every  day. 
When  we  arrived  at  AVolsley  bridge  on  our  return,  I  was  terribly 
alarmed  at  this,  and  thanked  God  he  had  but  one  day  more  to 
walk.  Vrhen  we  had  got  within  four  days  of  our  journey,  I 
could  no  longer  restrain  my  father.  We  made  forced  marches, 
and  if  we  had  had  a  little  farther  to  go,  the  foot  would  fairly 
have  knocked  up  the  horse !  The  pace  he  went  did  not  even 
fatigue  his  shoes.  He  walked  the  vrhole  six  hundred  miles  in 
one  pair,  and  scarcely  made  a  hole  in  his  stockings." 

Another  publication  besides  the  "  Roman  Wall,"  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  same  excursion,  appeared  in  1801,  entitled  "  Re- 
marks on  North  Wales."  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
connexion  with  this  publication.  "  The  authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,"  he  says,  "criticising-  my  tour  through  North  Wales, 
bestow  upon  the  work  some  encomiums,  aftei-^  which  they  re- 
mark, '  We  believe  that  this  veteran  traveller  has  at  length  taken 
a  longer  journey,  the  important  details  of  which  he  will  not 
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transmit  to  us  poor  wanderers  below.'     This  occasioned  the 
following' : — 

*  To  the  Aiiiliors  of  the  MontUy  Review. 

My  Dear  Friends — I  learnt  from  your  Heview  for  the  last 
month  that  I  was  dead.  I  cannot  say  I  was  very  sorry,  though 
I  had  a  great  respect  for  the  man.  Your  kind  expressions  will 
not  be  charged  with  insincerity,  for  praise  is  lost  upon  the 
defunct.  You  may  as  well,  by  these  presents,  bring  me  to  life 
in  j'our  next,  for  till  then,  I  cannot  attain  my  former  rank  among 
the  living.  Your  fiat  musters  my  friends  about  me,  some  in 
tears;  but  all  terminate  with  a  smile.  Others,  as  I  walk  the 
sti'eet,  cast  at  me  a  significant  glance,  as  if  surprised  to  see  me 
above  ground,  and  uncertain  whether  the  ghost  or  the  body 
moves ;  but  a  moment  determines  that  the  ghost  holds  its  proper 
place.  Three  verses  addressed  to  you,  inoifensive  as  your  own 
remark,  will  probably  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
I  am,  with  sincere  respect, 

Yours,  till  a  second  death,  W.  Hutton. 

From  my  Shades,  at  Bennett's  Hill,  near  Birmingham.  Aug.  13,  1807.' 

"  In  the  next  number  the  reviewers  published  my  letter,  with 
the  following  remark  :  '  We  insert  the  above  with  much  pleasure  ; 
and  as  we  have  now  a  contradiction  of  the  report  to  which  we 
alluded,  under  our  venerable  friend's  own  hand,  we  will  engage, 
if  he  requires  it,  never  ag-ain  to  state  an  event  which  we  hope  is 
yet  distant,  till  we  have,  in  like  manner,  his  own  certificate  for 

it:  " 

Although  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  Mr  Hutton  was  a  hale 
old  man.  "  At  the  age  of  eighty-two,"  he  says,  "  I  considered 
myself  a  young  man.  I  could,  without  much  fatigue,  walk  forty 
miles  a  day.  But  during-  the  last  six  years  I  have  felt  a  sen- 
sible decay ;  and,  like  a  stone  rolling  down  a  hill,  its  velocity  in- 
creases with  the  progress.  I  have  lived  to  bury  two  generations, 
and  among  them  many  friends  whom  I  loved.  I  do  not  know, 
nor  am  known  by  any  soul  living  prior  to  my  twenty-seventh 
year.  But  although  I  barely  live  myself",  I  may  have  taught 
others  to  live.  I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  circulating  library 
in  Birmingham  in  1751,  since  which  time  many  have  started  in 
the  race.  I  was  the  first  who  opened  a  regular  paper  warehouse 
in  1756 :  there  are  now  a  great  number.  I  was  also  the  first  who 
introduced  the  barrow  with  two  wheels ;  there  are  now  more  than, 
one  hundred.  I  may,  in  another  view,  have  been  beneficial  to 
man  by  a  life  of  temperance  and  exercise,  which  are  the  grand 
promoters  of  health  and  longevity.  Some  whom  I  know  have 
been  induced  to  follow  my  example,  and  have  done  it  with 
success.  I  was  never,"  he  says,  "  more  than  twice  in  London  on 
my  own  concerns.  The  first  was  April  8,  1749,  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of  materials  for  trade,  to  the  amount  of  three  pounds !  the 
last  April  14,  1806,  fifty-seven  j'ears  after,  to  ratify  the  purchase 
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of  an  estate  which  cost  L.l  1,590 !  One  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
other,  and  both  answered  expectation." 

The  year  1812  conchides  JMr  Hutton's  remarks  on  his  own  life ; 
he  was  now  too  feeble  to  use  the  pen.  The  circumstances  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life  are  recorded  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Catherine 
Hutton,  a  lady  known  in  the  literary  world.  "  My  father,"  she 
says,  "  had  lived  to  see  himself  twice  in  fashion  in  Birmingham. 
Till  the  riots,  he  was  courted  and  respected.  For  some  time  after 
the  riots  he  was  insulted.  He  was  now  reverenced  and  admired. 
Two  portrait-painters  in  Birmingham  requested  him  to  sit  to 
them,  and  one  of  them  placed  his  picture  in  the  public  library  of 
the  town. 

"  With  strangers  my  father  was  never  out  of  fashion.  While 
he  was  able  to  walk  to  Birming-ham,  he  was  seated,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  on  a  bundle  of  paper,  by  the  fireside  of 
my  l)rother's  warehouse,  which  was  facing  the  street  door.  This 
Mr  Pratt  called  '  Mr  Hutton's  throne.'  No  day  passed  in  which 
strangers  were  not  observed  to  pass  and  repass  several  times, 
looking  in,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  their  object  was  to  obtain 
a  sig-ht  of  the  historian  of  Birmingham. 

"  In  his  ninetieth  year,  my  father's  strength  and  activity 
gradually  diminished.  He  still  walked  to  ancl  from  Birming- 
ham ;  but  he  was  a  machine  hard  to  set  a-going",  and,  when  going, 
not  to  be  stopped.  The  end  of  his  walk  became  a  short  run,  in 
which  he  leaned  forward  in  proportion  to  his  velocity.  In  May 
he  fell  several  times ;  but  he  was  desirous  to  hide  it  from  his 
family,  because  he  feared  that  my  brother  and  myself  might 
endeavour  to  throw  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  walking. 

"  On  Tuesday  the  5th  of  October,  when  my  father  wanted  six 
days  of  completing  his  ninetieth  year,  he  set  out  on  his  accus- 
tomed walk  to  Birmingham.  When  he  had  reached  half-way, 
his  strength  began  to  fail.  When  he  eroc  into  the  streets,  his 
helpless  situation  attracted  the  notice  of  numbers  of  people,  who 
offered  him  their  assistance.  He  was  afraid  he  should  have  been 
overturned  by  their  kindness,  for  a  touch  would  have  thrown 
him  off  his  balance.  He  took  the  arm  of  one,  and  at  length 
reached  the  paper  warehouse,  which  now  belonged  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  Samuel  Hutton.  He  had  been  two  hours  in  walking 
two  miles  and  a  quarter.  On  his  return,  he  was  lifted  into  his 
carriage  by  three  men,  and  out  of  it  by  two.  In  both  cases  he 
was  perfectly  sensible,  silent,  passive,  and  helpless. 

''  I  met  my  father  at  his  gate,  and,  leaning  upon  me  and  a  ser- 
vant, he  walked  into  the  house.  '  Now,'  said  he,  bursting  into 
tears, '  I  have  done  with  Birmingham ! '  Too  sui-ely  did  I  believe 
him,  and  most  sincerely  did  I  weep  with  him  ! 

"My  father  had  always  a  surprising  facility  in  recovering 
from  fatigue.  Rest  was  sure  to  succeed  it  immediately,  and  the 
happy  consequences  of  rest  were  soon  visible." 

Prom  this  period  Mr  Hutton  gradually  sank,  till  the  20th  of 
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Septf-mber  1815,  when  lie  died  at  tlie  ag-e  of  ninetv-two.  R> 
yardinii"  the  character  of  tliis  interesting'  man,  we  sliall  quote  the 
conchiding-  observations  of  his  daughter.  "  My  father,"  she 
says,  "  has  dehneated  his  own  character  in  the  history  he  lias 
written  of  his  life.  Little  more  i-emains  to  be  said,  and  I  hope 
that  little  will  not  be  too  much.  I  think  the  predominant  feature 
in  my  father's  character  was  the  love  of  peace.  No  quarrel  ever 
happened  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  in  which  he  did  not 
act  the  part  of  a  mediator,  and  endeavour  to  conciliate  botli 
sides;  and  I  believe  no  quarrel  ever  happened  where  he  was  con- 
cerned, in  Mhicli  he  did  not  relinquish  a  part  of  his  rii;ht.  The 
first  lessons  he  taug'ht  his  children  were,  that  the  giving:  up  au 
argument  was  meritorious,  and  that  having  the  last  word  was  a 
fault.  My  father's  love  of  peace  made  him  generallj'  silent  on 
those  inexhaustible  subjects  of  dispute  and  animosity — religion 
and  politics. 

"  Tlie  few  lessons  of  good-breeding-  that  reached  my  father  in 
early  life  w^re  never  forgotten  by  him.  His  friend  IMr  Webl) 
had  said,  '  Billy,  never  interrupt  any  person  who  is  speaking.' 
My  father  was  a  patient  hearer.  He  waited  till  his  turn  came  ; 
and  frequently,  in  the  clamour  of  a  public  table,  his  turn  did  not 
come,  and  what  he  had  to  say  was  lost.  I  never  knew  him  make 
one  of  two  persons  speaking  together.  He  did  not  begin  till  an- 
other had  ended,  and  he  stojiped  if  another  began. 

"  Mj  father's  conduct  towards  his  children  was  admirable. 
He  allowed  us  a  g-reater  degree  of  libertj'  than  custom  gives  to  a 
child ;  but  if  he  saw  us  transgressing  the  bounds  of  order,  a 
single  word,  and  that  a  mild  one,  was  sufficient  to  bring  us  back. 
He  strongly  inculcated  the  confession  of  an  error.  A  fault  ac- 
knowledged was  not  merely  amended — in  his  estimation  it  almost 
became  a  virtue. 

"  My  father  was  an  uncommon  instance  of  resolution  and  per- 
severance, and  an  examjile  of  what  these  can  perform.  Another, 
I  might  almost  say  every  other,  would  have  sunk  under  supposed 
inability  when  he  was  falling  to  the  ground,  and  would  there- 
fore have  been  irrecoverably  in  bed,  while  he  was  still  walking. 
3Iy  father  was  so  tenacious  of  his  activity  and  independence, 
that  he  performed  every  one  of  his  accustomed  actions,  till  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  it  once  more.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
lie  prolonged  his  powers  and  his  life  by  these  exercises. 

"  My  father  was  nearly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  well 
made,  strong-,  and  active ;  a  little  inclined  to  corpulence,  which 
did  not  diminish  till  within  four  or  live  months  of  his  death. 
From  this  period  he  became  gradually  thin.  His  countenance 
was  expressive  of  sense,  resolution,  and  calmness ;  though,  when 
irritated  or  animated,  he  had  a  very  keen  eye.  Such  was  the 
happy  disposition  of  his  mind,  and  such  the  lirm  textui'e-of  his 
body,  that  ninety-two  years  had  scarcely  the  power  to  alter  his 
features  or  make  a  wrinkle  in  his  face." 
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EXilY  \\.,  a  iiiuiiarch  -whose  memory  is 
cherished  by  tlie  Frencli  with  gTeiiter  atfec- 
tion  and  enthusiasm  than  that  of  any  other 
of  their  king-s,  and  the  history  of  Mhose 
reign  connects  itself  in  an  intimate  mamier 
•with  that  of  Europe,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in 
the  province  of  Beam,  in  the  south  of 
'^^  France  (now  the  department  of  the  Lower 
P^iTenees),  on  the  13th  of  December  1553.  With  regard  to  his 
parentage,  and  the  prospects  with  which  he  was  bom,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  particular. 

In  the  year  151-2,  the  ancient  little  kingdom  of  Navan-e, 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  fraud 
and  violence  of  the  Spanish  king,  Ferdinand.     The  largest  portion 
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of  it.  that  lying-  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  alone,  at  the 
present  daj',  retains  the  name  of  Navarre,  he  annexed  to  Spain, 
leaving'  the  smaller  portion  lying  north  of  the  I'yrenef^s  to  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  Catlierine  de  Foix.  the  wife  of  Jean  d'Albret, 
a  French  noble.  The  kingdom  of  Navarre  thus  reduced,  was 
inherited  by  her  son,  Henry  d'Albret,  who  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Margaret,  the  favourite  sister  of  Francis  I., 
king  of  France.  The  only  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary spirit  and  streng-th  of  character.  When  of  age,  the 
heiress  of  Navarre  mari'ied  Antony  de  Bourbon,  a  relation  of 
the  royal  family  of  France,  a  frank  and  courageous  soldier, 
but  not  distimruished  by  anj''  uncommon  abilities.  The  old  king- 
of  Navarre,  Henry  d'Albret,  looked  anxiously  for  the  fruit  of 
this  union,  praying*  that  Gud  would  send  him  a  grandson  to  in- 
herit his  honours,  and  to  avenge  the  family  wrong's  upon  Spain. 
It  appeared  as  if  he  would  be  disappointed,  for  two  sons,  to 
whom  his  daugditer  gave  birth  successively,  died  in  infancy.  At 
length,  however,  the  long-desired  grandson  came  into  the  world 
in  our  hero,  Henry  IV. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  related  respecting  Henry's  birth. 
The  old  king  being  desirous  that  the  heir  of  Navarre  should  be 
born  within  the  dominions  to  which  he  was  to  succeed,  his 
daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  in  compliance  with  his  wishes,  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  France,  and  arrived  at  Pan  only  a  few  days 
hefore  her  son  was  born.  As  the  time  approaclied,  her  father 
made  her  promise  that,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  she  would  sing  him 
a  song,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  the  child  slie  was  to  bring  him 
might  neither  weep  nor  make  wry  faces.  The  princess  had  forti- 
tude enough,  in  the  midst  of  her  pains,  to  keep  her  word,  and 
sang"  a  song  in  Bearnois,  her  own  country  language.  As  soon  as 
Henry  entered  the  chamber,  the  child  came  into  the  world  with- 
out crying;  and  his  grandfather  immediately  carried  him  to  his 
own  apartment,  and  there  rubbed  his  little  lips  with  a  clove  of 
garlic,  and  made  him  suck  some  wine  out  of  a  g'old  cup,  with  the 
notion  that  it  would  make  his  constitution  strong  and  vigorous. 

By  his  grandfather's  directions  the  3' oung  prince  was  removed 
to  the  castle  of  Coarasse,  situated  among-  rocks  and  mountains, 
that  he  might  be  brought  up  in  the  same  hardy  manner  as  the 
children  of  the  peasants  of  Beam.  He  was  accustomed  to  run 
bare-headed  and  bare-footed  among  the  hills,  to  climb  up  and 
down  the  rocks,  to  wrestle  and  run  with  the  boys  of  his  own 
age,  and  to  live  on  the  common  fare  of  the  peasants — brown 
bread,  beef,  cheese,  and  gai-lic — such  being  his  grandfather's 
notion  of  the  proper  physical  education  for  a  prince  who  had  to 
reconquer  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors.  Before  Hem  y  was  two 
years  old,  however,  his  grandfather  died,  and  Antony  de  Bourbon, 
in  the  right  of  his  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  king  of  Navarre. 
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While  Henry  was  still  a  bo}^,  acquiring-  a  robust  constitution 
amoiiii'  the  mountains  of  IJearn,  some  imj)ortaiit  movements 
took  place  in  France,  which  g'reatly  affected  his  future  life.  At 
this  period^the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — almost 
every  country  in  Europe  was  less  or  more  ag-itated  by  religious 
distractions.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  propagated  by 
Lutiier,  Calvin,  and  others,  between  the  years  1520  and  1530, 
had  already  overthrown  the  ancient  religious  institutions  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  things  seemed  to  have  a  similar  ten- 
dency in  France.  In  this  latter  country,  the  Protestants,  locally 
known  by  the  name  of  Huguenots,  were  very  numerous ;  they 
had  at  their  head  many  noble  families,  including  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  Admiral  de  Coligny,  and  the  house  of  Navarre;  and  as- 
pired to  effect  changes  in  fhe  religion  of  the  state  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  successfully  achieved  in  the  British  islands. 
Against  this  reforming-  party  the  influence  of  the  church,  the 
royal  family,  and  the  most  powerful  nobles,  among-  whom  the 
house  of  (iuise  stood  conspicuous,  was  brought  to  bear.  It  is 
exceeding-ly  difficult  for  us  in  the  present  age  of  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  toleration,  to  estimate  the  precise  temper  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  parties  to  which  we  refer.  On  the  one  side  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  maintain  and  enforce  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  form  of  fiiith,  to  the  extent  of  a  uni- 
versal uniformity,  at  whatever  sacritice  of  life.  On  the  other, 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  equally  resolute  determination  not 
only  to  hold  by  the  modes  of  faith  newly  adopted,  but  to  propa- 
gate them  unreservedly,  although  pei'ishing-  in  the  struggle.  As 
calm  reason  was  not  a  feature  of  the  ag-e,  and  as  mutual  conces- 
sions would  have  been  considered  temporising  and  sinful,  the 
whole  question  resolved  itself  into  one  oi  force — the  law  of  the 
strong-est  over  the  weakest — a  curious  and  melancholy  instance 
of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  religion  of  peace  and  g-ood-will  may 
be  perverted  to  purjioses  of  ag-g-ression  and  bloodshed. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  the  contending  parties  was  precipi- 
tated into  an  open  war  by  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (husband  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots)  in  December  15G0.  The  crown  was  now 
assumed  by  Charles  IX.,  the  brother  of  Francis;  but  as  Charles 
was  only  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  ag'e,  the  g-overnment  was  in 
reality  conducted  by  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  a  crafty 
and  unscrupulous  big-ot.  Aided  and  counselled  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  Marshal  Saint  Andre,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  king 
of  Navarre,  who  deserted  his  cause  on  the  occasion,  Catherine 
now  commenced  a  war  of  extermination  of  the  Protestants. 
Battles  were  fought,  towns  besieged,  and  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
bloodshed  occurred  such  as  are  never  heard  of  except  in  those 
wars  in  which  religious  bigotry  plays  a  principal  part.  One  of 
the  towns  possessed  by  the  Huguenots  was  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  besieg-ed  by  a  Catholic  army  commanded  by 
the  king-  of  Navarre  :  the  town  was  taken,  but  at  the  expense  of 
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the  king-  of  Navarre's  life.  Having-  received  a  musket-ball  in 
the  shoulder,  he  desired  to  be  removed  to  St  Maur,  near  Paris; 
but  died  on  the  way,  on  the  17th  of  November  1502.  Ills 
death  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Marshal  Saint  Andre, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  on  the  lOth  of  December 
1562 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  shot  b}^  an  assassin  while 
commanding-  at  the  sieg-e  of  Orleans  in  February  15G3.  The  loss 
of  these  three  leaders,  the  last  in  particular,  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Catholic  party  ;  and  the  queen-regent  was  glad  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Hug-uenots.  The  result  was  the  edict  of  Amboise, 
dated  19th  March  1563,  by  which,  with  certain  restrictions, 
which  gave  g-reat  dissatisfaction  to  Calvin,  Beza,  and  other 
eminent  reformed  ministers,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
was  secured  to  the  Protestants.  Thus,  for  a  time  at  least,  peace 
was  restored  to  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  young-  Prince  of  Navarre  and  his  mother, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  were  residing-  in  Beam,  where  the  latter  fully 
carried  out  the  intentions  of  her  deceased  father  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  his  grandson.  Delig-hting-  to  see  him  excel  the 
young  Basque  peasants  in  their  exercises  of  strength  and  agility, 
she  employed  herself  in  adding  to  tliose  bodily  accomplishments 
such  mental  training  as  his  years  titled  hiui  to  receive.  Pi-o- 
fessing-  her  attachment  to  Protestantism  even  more  openly  now 
in  her  widowhood,  than  when  her  husband  was  alive,  she 
endeavoured  to  till  the  mind  of  the  young  prince  with  her 
own  religious  ideas  and  feelings.  She  had  secured  as  his  pre- 
ceptor La  Gaucherie,  a  learned  man,  and  a  strict  Protestant. 
This  judicious  person  made  it  his  aim  to  instruct  his  pu])il  not  so 
much  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  grammar,  as  by  hints  and  con- 
versations. It  was  his  practice  also  to  make  the  boy  commit  to 
memory  any  fine  passage  which  inculcated  a  noble  or  kingly 
sentiment ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following- : — 

Over  their  subjects  princes  bear  the  rule 

But  God,  more  mighty,  governs  kings  themselves. 

After  a  few  years'  attendance  on  the  young  prince.  La  Gaucherie 
died,  and  was  succeeded  as  tutor  by  Florent  Chretien,  a  man  of 
distinguished  abilities,  and  an  equally  zealous  Protestant  as  his 
predecessor.  Henry's  studies  under  this  master  were  of  a  kind 
suitable  to  his  years  and  prospects.  He  wrote  a  translation, 
we  are  told,  of  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  and  read  with 
avidity  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  a  book  wbich  is  celebrated  as 
having  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  many  heroic  minds 

As  was  foreseen,  the  war  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Hugue- 
nots ag-ain  broke  out.  It  began  in  September  15G7,  and  continued 
till  March  1568,  when  a  treaty  was  agreed  to,  somewhat  favour- 
able to  the  Protestants.  Again  cause  for  dissension  was  unhap- 
pily found,  and  a  still  more  fierce  war  broke  out  in  the  winter  of 
1668-9.  The  town  of  Ilochelle,  on  the  west  coast  of  Fi-ance, 
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was  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Protestants.  Hither 
most  of  the  leading-  Huguenots  came,  bring-ing-  supplies  of 
men  and  monej' ;  among-  others  the  queen  of  Navarre,  who 
otiered  her  son,  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  was  capable  of 
bearing-  arms,  as  a  g-ift  to  the  Pi-otestant  cause.  Conde  and  Co- 
ligiiy  immediately  acknowledged  the  prince  as  the  natural  chief 
of  the  Huguenots;  but  as  he  was  too  j'oung  to  assume  the  com- 
mand, thev  continued  to  act  as  generals-in-chief. 

In  this  horrible  civil  war  the  Prince  of  Conde'  was  killed  in  a 
desperate  battle,  in  M'hich  the  Protestants  were  defeated.  Co- 
ligny,  with  the  remains  of  the  army,  retreated  to  Cognac.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  murmurs  which  might  arise  among  the 
Huguenot  chiefs  if  he  assumed  the  place  of  commander-in-chief, 
he  resolved  that  the  Prince  of  Navarre  should  be  formally  pro- 
claimed leader  of  the  Protestants.  By  his  desire  the  queen  of 
Navarre  left  Rochelle,  and  appearing  before  the  assembled  army, 
acconipianied  by  her  son,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  his 
cousin  Henry,  son  of  the  deceased  Conde,  she  delivered  a  touch- 
ing address  to  the  soldiers,  and  concluded  by  asking  them  to 
accept  as  their  future  leaders  the  two  young  princes.  Amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  whole  army,  the  officers,  with  Coligny 
at  their  head,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  the  Prince  of  Beam, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  an  oath  of  tidelity  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  real  direction  of 
affairs  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Coligny,  whose  re- 
sponsibilities were  increased  by  the  death  of  his  brother  and. 
adviser,  D'Andelot. 

A  second  battle  which  Colignj'  hazarded  at  Montcontour, 
in  Poitou,  was  equally  unfortunate  for  the  Protestants  as  that 
already  fouo-ht.  During  this  battle,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  his 
cousin,  the  young  Prince  of  Conde,  were  stationed  on  an  eminence, 
under  the  protection  of  Louis  of  Nassau,  with  four  thousand  men, 
the  admiral  being-  fearful  of  exposing  them  to  the  enemy.  At 
one  point  of  the  battle,  when  the  Protestants  were  giving  way, 
the  pjrince,  whose  impetuosity  could  hardly  be  restrained,  was 
eager  that  they  should  leave  their  post,  and  advance  to  assist 
their  friends.  The  movement  would  probably  have  saved  the 
day;  but  Louis  of  Nassau  would  not  disobey  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  the  admiral.  "  We  lose  our  advantage, 
then,"  said  the  prince,  "  and  the  battle  in  consequence." 

The  fortunes  of  the  Protestants  were  now  at  their  lowest  ebb  ; 
and  had  the  Catholic  generals  vigorously  pursued  their  advan- 
tage, their  triumph  might  have  been  complete.  As  it  was, 
nothing  effectual  was  done  on  either  side,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August  1570,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  St  Germain-en-Laye,  the 
terms  of  which  were,  amnesty  to  the  Protestants  for  past  offences, 
liberty  of  worship  in  two  towns  of  every  province  in  France,  the 
restoration  of  all  confiscated  property,  and  admissibility  to  the 
principal  offices  of  state. 
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The  long'-harassed  Huguenots  were  now,  to  all  appearance,  in 
a  position  which  promised  undisturbed  tranquillity.  A]>pear- 
ances,  however,  were  deceitful ;  and  from  the  dreadful  event 
which  ensued,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  peace  of 
St  Germain-en-Laye  was  concluded  with  the  treacherous  pui-pose 
of  throwing'  the  Protestants  off  their  si'uard,  in  order  to  procure 
their  extermination  by  a  way  much  shorter  and  more  effectual 
than  that  of  open  battle.  At  all  events,  it  was  not  long  after 
the  peace  was  concluded,  before  the  diabolical  scheme  of  exter- 
minating the  Protestants  of  France  by  a  general  massacre,  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  a  few  of  the  more  bigoted  Catholics  about  the 
court.  With  whom  this  horrible  plot  originated,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained,  but  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  with  Catherine 
de  Medicis. 

The  confederates  in  this  dreadful  scheme  kept  it  a  profound 
secret,  doing  their  best  to  ripen  matters  for  its  full  execution. 
For  this  purpose,  the  king  and  queen-mother  behaved  with  the 
utmost  appearance  of  corcliality  to  the  Protestant  leaders,  as  if 
differences  of  relig'ion  were  completely  forgotten.  And  in  order, 
as  it  were,  to  betoken  the  friendly  union  of  the  two  parties,  a 
matrimonial  alliance  was  proposed  between  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  the  king's  sister  IMargaret.  Deceived  by  the  duplicity  of 
the  queen-mother,  the  Protestant  leaders  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  flocked  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  wit- 
ness its  celebration.  The  marriage  was  delayed  by  the  death 
of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  bridegroom's  mother,  but  took  place  on 
the  18th  of  August  1572 — the  ceremony  being  performed  pub- 
licly in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

For  four  days  after  the  marriage,  all  Paris  was  occupied  with 
festivities  and  amusements  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  during 
these  that  the  precise  method  of  putting  the  long-projected  mas- 
sacre in  execution  was  resolved  upon.  The  plan  was  as  follows: 
The  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  to  be  first  assassinated — the  assassi- 
nation being  so  conducted  that  the  Guises  should  appear  to  be 
the  guilty  parties  ;  in  this  case  the  Huguenots  would  seek  to 
take  revenge,  the  city  would  be  in  an  uproar,  the  Parisians  would 
take  part  with  the  Guises,  and,  with  the  help  of  troops,  it  would  be 
easy  to  manage  the  turmoil  so  as  to  secure  the  deaths  of  all  such 
persons  as  it  was  desirable  should  not  survive.  "  I  consent," 
said  the  king",  "  to  the  admiral's  death  ;  but  let  there  not  remain 
one  Huguenot  to  reproach  me  with  it  afterwards." 

On  Friday  the  22d  of  August  1572,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
returning  from  the  Louvre,  was  attacked  and  wounded,  but 
not  mortally.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost,  as  the  alarmed 
Protestants  were  beginning  to  quit  Paris.  Accordingly,  while 
pi'etending  the  utmost  horror  at  the  crime  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  their  resolution  to  punish  it,  the  king*  and  the  queen- 
mother  were  consulting  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  following 
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•was  the  plan  resolved  upon  on  Saturday  evening::  To-morrow, 
Sunday,  the  24th  of  August,  was  the  feast  of  St  Bartholomew, 
and  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  day  was  to  be  commenced  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  one  or  two  others ; 
the  hrst  victim  to  be  Admiral  de  Coligny.  The  signal  was  to  be 
the  ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  St  Germain  I'Auxerrois.  No 
sooner  was  the  massacre  resolved  upon,  than  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  early  as  two  o'clock,  the  appointed 
signal  was  made,  and  the  massacre  commenced.  As  had  been 
agreed  on,  Admiral  de  Coligny,  already  wounded,  was  the  first 
person  attacked.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  with  a  number  of  atten- 
dants, rushed  to  his  house ;  the  doors  were  broken  open,  and 
two  men  entering  the  chamber  of  the  admiral,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise,  despatched  him  with  many  wounds. 
His  body  -was  thrown  out  at  the  window,  that  Guise  and  his 
companions  mig'ht  be  convinced  that  the  work  was  done.  The 
duke  wiped  the  blood  from  the  dead  man's  face,  the  better  to 
recognise  him,  and  then  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  Mean- 
■while,  in  all  parts  of  the  city  the  work  of  blood  was  proceeding. 
The  bells  of  all  the  churches  were  ringing  in  answer  to  that  of 
St  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  and  the  whole  population  was  aroused. 
Musket  and  pistol-shots  were  heard  in  every  direction  ;  sometimes 
in  continuous  discharges,  as  if  companies  of  soldiers  were  tiring 
upon  a  crowd.  Lights  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  houses 
in  which  Catholics  resided ;  and  these  so  illumined  the  streets, 
that  the  fugitive  Huguenots  had  no  chance  of  escaping.  Bands 
of  murderers  paraded  the  streets,  with  their  right  sleeves  tucked 
up,  and  white  crosses  in  their  hats,  butchering  such  Huguenots 
as  they  met,  and  breaking*  into  every  house  in  which  a  Huguenot 
was  known  or  suspected  to  lodge.  Priests  carrying  crucifixes 
were  seen  among  the  assassins,  urging  them  on  with  fanatical 
exclamations,  while  Guise  and  other  leaders  rode  along  the  streets, 
superintending  the  massacre,  and  ordering  the  mob  not  to  spare 
their  blows.  The  city  resounded  with  bowlings  and  cries,  heard 
through  the  rattle  of  the  firearms  and  the  yellings  of  the  popu- 
lace, now  drunk  with  blood.  When  daylight  came,  awful  sights 
presented  themselves — streets  strewed  Avith  corpses,  which  men 
were  busy  dragging-  away  to  the  river,  walls  and  doors  all  be- 
sprent with  blood,  headless  bodies  hanging  out  at  windows,  and 
crowds  of  wretches  swaggering  along  the  streets  on  the  hunt  for 
Huguenots. 

For  a  whole  week  the  massacre  was  continued,  slackening, 
however,  after  the  first  three  days — partly  because  most  of  the 
Huguenots  had  by  that  time  been  killed,  partly  because  an  order 
was  then  issued  to  desist.  By  the  most  moderate  computation, 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  persons  were  butchered,  including 
those  who  were  put  to  death  in  the  provinces  to  which  the  mas- 
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saci'e  extended  ;  and  among;  those  sixty  tliousand  were  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  of  rank  and  distinction  among  the  llug-uenots. 
Some  remarkable  escapes  were  made  during-  tlie  massacre  ;  and 
one  of  these  we  must  relate,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing-  to  our 
readers  a  man  whose  name  it  is  impossible  to  separate  from  fhiit 
of  Henry  IV.  One  of  the  Protestant  lords  who  had  looked  with 
most  suspicion  on  the  pretended  reconciliation  of  tlie  king-  and 
his  mother  with  the  Huguenot  I'arty,  after  the  ]ieace  of  St  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  was  Francis  de  Bethune,  Baron  de  Bosny,  a  man 
of  sag-acity  and  influence.  When  the  queen  of  Navarre,  the 
admiral,  and  the  rest  of  the  Hug-uenots  went  to  court  at  the  soli- 
citations of  the  king-,  the  Baron  de  liosnj',  although  disapproving- 
of  the  step,  accompanied  them,  and  took  with  him  his  second  son, 
Maximilian,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting-  him  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  in  whose  service,  as  the  chief  of  the  reformed  party, 
he  wished  him  to  sjiend  his  life.  The  boy  was  about  eleven  years 
of  ag-e,  having-  been  born  on  the  13th  of  December  1560,  exactly 
seven  years  after  the  prince  whose  friend  and  counsellor  he  was 
to  be.  While  the  preparations  for  Henry's  marriag-e  were  in 
prog-ress,  young-  JMaxiniilian  de  Bethune  was  emploj-ed  in  prose- 
cuting: his  studies  under  the  best  masters  in  Paris,  occasionally 
ming-ling-  in  the  society  of  the  court,  where,  as  an  intellig-ent  boy, 
he  was  taken  favourable  notice  of  by  the  warm-hearted  prince. 
His  father,  in  the  meantime,  was  becoming-  more  and  more  dis- 
satisfied with  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  he  frequently  said,  that  if  the 
nuptials  of  the  prince  were  celebrated  in  Paris,  "  the  bridal 
favours  would  be  crimson."  His  warning:s  were  disregarded  ; 
and,  unwilling-  to  seem  more  timid  than  the  rest,  he  remained  in 
Paris  until  the  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  admiral, 
when,  with  several  others,  he  retired  to  the  country.  His  son 
Maximilian  was  left  in  town,  lodg-ing-  with  his  tutor  and  a  vuh't- 
de-chambrc  in  a  quarter  remote  from  the  court,  and  near  the  col- 
leges. He  thus  describes  what  happened  to  him  on  the  nig-ht  of 
St  Bartholomew : — "  I  was  in  bed,  and  awakened  from  sleep  three 
hours  after  midnig-ht  by  the  sound  of  all  the  bells,  and  the  con- 
fused cries  of  the  populace.  My  tutor,  St  Julian,  with  my  valet- 
de-chambre,  went  hastily  out  to  know  the  cause ;  and  I  never 
afterwards  heard  of  these  two  men,  who  without  doubt  were 
among-st  the  first  that  were  sacrificed  to  the  public  fury.  I  con- 
tinued alone  in  my  chamber,  dressing-  myself,  when  in  a  few 
moments  I  saw  my  landlord  enter  pale,  and  in  the  utmost  ag-ita- 
tion;  he  was  of  the  reformed  relig-ion,  and  having-  learned  what 
the  matter  was,  had  consented  to  g-o  to  mass  to  save  his  life,  and 
preserve  his  house  from  being-  pillag-ed.  He  came  to  persuade  me 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  take  me  witli  him.  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  follow  him,  but  resolved  to  try  if  I  could  g-ain  the  coUeg-e  of 
Burgundy,  where  I  had  studied,  though  the  great  distance  be- 
tween the  house  where  I  then  was  and  the  college  made  the 
attempt  very  dangerous.  Having  disguised  myself  in  a  scholar's 
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gown,  I  put  a  lavgre  prayer-book  under  my  arm,  and  went  into 
the  street.  I  was  seized  with  horror  inexpressible  at  the  sight  of 
the  furious  murderers,  who,  running-  from  all  parts,  forced  open 
the  houses,  and  cried  aloud,  'Kill,  kill;  massacre  the  Ilug'uenots!' 
The  blood  which  I  saw  shed  before  my  eyes  doubled  my  terror. 
I  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  body  of  g-uards  ;  they  stopped  me,  in- 
terrog^ated  me,  and  were  beginning-  to  use  me  ill,  when,  happily 
for  me,  the  book  which  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  served  me  for 
a  passport.  Twice  after  this  I  fell  into  the  same  danger,  from  which 
I  extricated  myself  with  the  same  good  fortune.  At  length  I 
arrived  at  the  college  of  Burgund}',  where  a  still  greater  danger 
awaited  me.  The  porter  twice  refused  me  admission,  and  I  con- 
tinued standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
furious  murderers,  whose  numbers  increased  every  moment, 
when  it  came  into  my  head  to  ask  for  La  Faye,  the  principal  of 
the  college,  a  good  man,  by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved.  The 
porter,  prevailed  upon  by  some  small  pieces  of  money  which  I  put 
into  his  hand,  admitted  me  ;  and  my  friend  carried  me  to  his 
apartment,  where  two  inhuman  priests,  whom  I  heard  talk  of  the 
Sicilian  vespers,  wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that  they  might 
cut  me  in  pieces,  saving  the  order  was  not  to  spare  even  infants 
at  the  breast.  All  the  good  man  could  do  was  to  conduct  me 
privately  to  a  distant  chamber,  where  he  locked  me  up.  Here  I 
was  confined  three  days,  uncertain  of  my  destiny,  and  saw  no  one 
but  a  servant  of  my  friend's,  who  came  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  me  food."  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  poor  boy, 
known  afterwards  as  the  famous  Duke  of  Sully,  minister  and 
bosom  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  was  released. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Conde  were 
sleeping  at  the  Louvre  on  the  night  of  the  massacre.  They  were 
awakened  b}'  a  number  of  soldiers  about  two  hours  before  day, 
and  conveyed  into  the  king's  presence,  passing  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  many  of  their  friends.  "  The  king-,"  says  Sully,  "  re- 
ceived them  with  a  countenance  and  eyes  in  which  fury  was 
visibly  painted ;  he  ordered  them  with  oaths  and  blasphemies, 
which  wei'e  familiar  to  him,  to  quit  a  religion  which  had  been 
only  taken  up,  he  said,  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  their  rebellion.  He 
told  them,  in  a  tierce  and  angry  tone,  '  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  contradicted  in  his  opinions  by  his  subjects  ;  that  they,  by 
their  example,  should  teach  others  to  revere  him  as  the  image  of 
God,  and  cease  to  be  enemies  to  the  image  of  his  mother.'  He 
ended  by  declaring  that  if  they  did  not  go  to  mass,  he  would 
treat  them  as  criminals  guilty  of  treason  against  divine  and 
human  majesty.  The  manner  in  which  these  words  were  pro- 
nounced not  sutfering  the  princes  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  they 
yielded  to  necessity,  and  perfoi-med  what  was  required  of  them. 
Henry  was  even  obliged  to  send  an  edict  into  his  dominions;  by 
which  the  exercise  of  any  religion  except  that  of  Rome  was  for- 
bidden." 
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Such  was  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  a  deed  whJL-h  has 
been  execrated,  we  believe,  by  every  historian,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  and  which  men  of  all  relig-ious  persuasions  cannot 
lail  to  look  back  upon  with  loathing'  and  detestation. 

REIGN  OF  HENRY  III. — CIVIL  WARS  IN   FRANCE — ACCESSION 
OF  HENRY  IV. 

After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  our  hero  was  detained  a 
prisoner  at  the  court  of  France,  along^  with  his  cousin  the  Pi'ince 
of  Conde.  The  French  court  was  at  this  period  the  most  protlig-ate 
in  Europe;  all  kinds  of  criminality  were  openly  practised,  under 
the  name  of  pleasure ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  horrible  policy  of 
the  queen-mother  to  maintain  her  power  by  surrounding-  those 
whose  rivalry  she  feared  by  temptations  likely  to  enei'vate  and 
demoralise  them.  From  this  ordeal  our  hero  did  not  escape 
altogether  uninjured ;  many  of  the  blemishes  and  calamities  of 
his  after-life  are  to  be  traced  to  faults  contracted  at  this  period ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  passed  the  trial  with  honour,  for  his 
mind  was  too  noble  and  masculine  to  be  affected  otherwise  than 
with  disg'ust  by  the  fetid  atmosphere  which  it  breathed. 

In  the  meantime  the  court  was  following"  up  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  by  laying  sieg-e  to  such  towns  as  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  and  repressing-  every  Huguenot 
.symptom  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  These  measures  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  on  the  30th  of  May  1574, 
in  tlie  twenty-hfth  year  of  his  ag-e.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  gone  to  Poland  several 
months  before  to  assume  the  crown  of  that  country,  which  had 
been  voted  him  by  the  diet ;  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  his 
brother's  death  he  hastened  to  France,  and  was  proclaimed  king, 
with  the  title  of  Heniy  III.  One  of  his  lirst  acts  was  to  set  the 
king  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  at  liberty.  The  latter 
immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  in 
Germany  for  the  Huguenots,  and  which  acted  in  co-operation 
with  a  force  under  Marshal  Damville,  second  son  of  the  late 
constable,  who  had  assumed  arms  not  on  account  of  religion, 
for  he  was  a  Catholic,  but  for  political  purposes.  The  king  of 
Navari'e  still  remained  at  court,  but  watching  for  a  tit  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  escape,  and  beg-in  the  career  to  which  duty 
called  him. 

The  court  of  Henry  III.  was  a  scene  of  perpetual  strife  and 
discord.  In  the  king  himself,  now  become  a  luxurious  and 
effeminate  weakling,  no  one  could  recog-nise  the  once  promising- 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  armies,  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Huguenots.  Between  him  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Alencon,  now  known  by  the  title  of  Monsieur,  there 
existed  a  profound  antipathy,  fostered  by  their  mother  Catherine 
for  reasons  of  her  own.     This  antipathy  afforded  to  our  hero  an 
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opportunity  of  sLowing-  the  ;xenerositj''  of  liis  character.  The 
kiiii;-  fulling-  ill.  and  conceiving-  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
hrother,  gave  oi'ders  to  the  king-  of  Navarre  to  procure  his  assas- 
sination; but  althoug-h  the  death  of  il/r/«m'«;- would  have  made 
him  next  heir  to  the  crown,  Henry  exhibited  tlie  utmost  horror 
at  the  proposal,  and  prevailed  on  the  king-  to  abandon  it.  The 
mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  brothers,  however,  still  continued, 
and,  afraid  of  the  king-'s  vengeance,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  made 
liis  escape  from  court,  and  joined  the  mixed  party  of  the  Hugue- 
nots and  Catholics,  who  had  taken  arms  ag'ainst  the  g-overnment. 
Extraordinary  precautions  were  now  used  by  the  court  for  secur- 
ing- the  king-  of  Navarre;  but  at  leng-th,  early  in  the  year  1576, 
he  contrived  to  elude  the  vig-ilance  of  the  spies  who  surrounded 
him,  and  proceeding-  to  Tours,  he  publicly  renounced  the  Catholic 
relig-ion,  declared  his  adherence  to  it  during-  the  last  four  j-ears 
to  have  been  compulsory,  and  announced  himself  once  more  the 
lawful  chief  of  the  Hug-uenots.  The  opposition  to  the  court 
having'  now  become  formidable,  and  the  kins-  finding  himself 
unable  to  carry  on  the  war,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  May  1576, 
containing-  numerous  concessions  to  the  reformed  party. 

Thus  ended  the  fifth  of  the  civil  wars  in  which  religious  diffe- 
rences had  involved  France.  Every  one  foresaw  that  the  peace 
would  be  transient ;  the  spirit  of  contention  was  too  bitter  to 
allow  its  long  continuance.  Scarcely  was  the  treaty  concluded, 
when  the  Protestants  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  violation  of 
its  provisions.  The  Catholics,  on  their  side,  were  eag-er  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  famous 
Catholic  association,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  tlie  League, 
took  its  rise.  The  idea  of  a  general  association  among-  the 
Catholic  nobles  for  the  thorough  extirpation  of  the  Protestajits, 
had  been  several  times  entertained  already ;  but  the  present 
seemed  a  more  tit  occasion  than  any  that  had  yet  occurred.  The 
king,  dividing  his  time  between  devotion  and  sensuality,  half- 
priest  and  half-coquette  in  his  manners,  sleeping,  as  we  are  told, 
with  gloves  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  skin  on  his  hands,  to  keep 
them  white,  and  wearing  cosmetic  paste  on  his  face,  was  not  a 
man  to  put  down  such  an  association,  although,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  monarch,  he  might  dislike  it.  Accordingly,  the  League  was 
formed ;  its  original  members  being  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his 
brothers  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  and 
his  cousins  the  Due  d'Aumale  and  the  Marquis  d'Elbceuf.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  other  Catholics  of  influence,  and  the  party 
became  powerful.  The  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish  them,  are  thus  stated  in  a 
paper  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  pope  for  his  approbation. 
''The  Protestants  having  demanded  the  assembling  of  the  states, 
let  them  be  convoked  at  Blois,  a  town  quite  open.  The  chief  of 
our  party  will  take  care  to  effect  the  election  of  deputies  in- 
violably attached  to  the  ancient  reli^'ion  and  to  the  sovereign 
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pontiff.  Should  any  one  oppose  the  resolutions  which  we  shall 
cause  to  be  taken  in  the  states,  if  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  shall 
be  declared  incapable  of  succeeding"  to  the  crown;  if  of  any  other 
quality,  he  shall  be  punished  with  death;  or,  if  he  cannot  be 
laid  hold  of,  a  price  shall  be  set  on  his  head.  The  states  will 
make  a  general  profession  of  faith  ;  order  the  publication  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent ;  place  France  under  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  the  pope ;  confirm  the  ordinances  made  for 
the  destruction  of  heresy ;  and  revoke  all  contrary  edicts.  A 
time  will  be  allowed  for  the  Calvinists  to  return  to  the  church, 
and  during  that  interval  preparations  can  be  made  for  destroying 
the  more  obstinate."  Such  were  the  purposes  of  the  League ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  assembly  of  states  held  at  Blois  in  De- 
cember 1576,  they  carried  all  before  them.  It  was  resolved  to 
renew  the  war  against  the  Huguenots ;  and  the  king,  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  being  such,  was  forced  to  declare  himself  chief 
of  the  League.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  to  de- 
tach the  king  of  Navarre  from  the  Protestant  party,  and  bring 
him  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

We  must  hurry  over  the  following  eight  years,  the  events  of 
which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  narrate ;  nor  are  they  of  much 
consequence  in  the  history  of  our  hero.  The  war  against  the 
Huguenots  resolved  upon  by  the  League  was  continued,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  tranquillity,  to  the  year  1580,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  This 
was  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  to  Monsieur^ 
the  French  king's  brother,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Dutch 
as  a  prince  of  powerful  connexions,  and  likely,  therefore,  to 
assist  them  in  their  struggle  against  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  whose 
authority  they  had  thrown  off.  The  proposal  being  agreeable  to 
the  French  court,  was  accepted ;  the  war  in  Flanders  became  the 
engrossing  topic  of  interest ;  and  as  it  was  desirable  to  enlist 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  in  the  expedition  of  Monsieur 
to  the  Netherlands,  a  peace,  which  promised  to  be  more  lasting 
than  former  ones,  was  agreed  to  between  the  court  and  the 
Huguenots.  "  This  peace,"  says  Perelixe,  "  caused  almost  as 
much  mischief  to  the  state  as  all  the  preceding  wars.  The  two 
courts  of  the  two  kings,  and  the  two  kings  themselves,  rioted  in 
pleasures ;  with  this  difference  always,  that  our  Henry  slept  not 
so  soundly  in  his  pleasures,  but  that  he  paid  some  attention  to 
business,  being  roused  by  the  rebukes  of  the  ministers  of  religion, 
and  the  reproaches  of  the  old  Huguenot  captains,  who  used  great 
liberties  with  him;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  HL  sank 
more  and  more  in  indolence  and  effeminacy,  so  that  his  subjects 
only  knew  of  his  being  still  in  the  world  b}'-  the  perpetual  im- 
position of  new  taxes  to  replenish  the  purses  of  his  favourites." 

The  expedition  of  Monsieur  to  the  Netherlands  was  a  failure. 
Returning  in  disgrace  to  France,  after  having  betrayed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  Dutch,  he  died  at  the  Chateau- 
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Thierry  on  the  10th  of  June  1584.  This  was  an  event  of  con- 
sidenible  importance  to  France  and  to  our  hero.  The  king  was 
childh'ss  ;  and,  by  Monsieur's  death,  the  kinjr  of  Navarre  became 
next  heir  in  blood  to  the  French  tlirone.  He  had  a  formidable 
competitor,  liowever,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a 
man  of  bold  and  enterprising  views.  Urged  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  begin  a  movement  in  France  during  the  absence  of 
I^lonsieur  in  the  Netherlands,  "No,  no,"  replied  the  duke,  "I 
will  do  nothing  openly  so  long  as  the  king  has  a  brother;  but  if 
ever  I  see  the  last  of  the  Valois  on  the  throne,  I  intend  to  go  to 
work  so  vigorously,  that  if  I  do  not  get  all  the  cake,  I  shall  at 
least  get  a  good  piece  of  it."  Now  that  the  last  of  the  Valois 
was  upon  the  throne,  he  i-edeemed  his  promise,  and  began  to 
plot  and  intrigue  for  the  succession.  The  claims  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  occasioned  him  little  fear.  It  was  not  likely,  he 
thought,  that  a  man  whose  title  in  blood  was  so  remote,  whose 
means  were  so  insignificant,  and  who  professed  the  Protestant 
religion,  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  throne  when  opposed  by 
the  head  of  the  Guises,  the  champion  of  the  League,  and  the 
hope  of  all  the  Catholics  of  France.  The  king  of  Navarre,  on 
his  part,  was  not  idle ;  residing  at  Guienne  himself,  he  had 
trusty  friends  in  Paris,  from  whom  he  received  intelligence  of 
what  was  passing  there.  His  wife  IMargaret,  for  whom  he  had 
never  entertained  any  affection,  treating  her  always,  as  one  of 
his  biographers  says,  rather  as  the  king's  sister  than  as  his  own 
wife,  and  whom  he  permitted  to  live  where  and  how  she  chose, 
was  so  far  his  friend,  that  it  is  probable  she  would  have  ac- 
quainted him  with  any  movement  hostile  to  his  interests  which 
might  come  to  her  knowledge.  But  the  friend  on  whose  services 
he  especially  relied  was  young  Bethune — now,  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  Bnron  de  Rosny — who,  at  the  prince's  request,  had 
gone  to  reside  in  Paris,  to  watch  and  report  the  motions  of  the 
court  party — a  duty  which  his  marriage  with  a  young  wife  did 
not  prevent  him  from  discharging  with  success  and  punctuality. 
In  the  3'ear  1585  the  League  burst  forth,  if  we  may  use  that 
expression,  with  a  more  threatening  aspect  than  it  had  yet  been 
able  to  assume.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  concealing  his  own  ambi- 
tious views,  had  gained  round  the  king  of  Navarre's  uncle,  the 
cardinal  de  Bourbon,  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  by  holding 
out  hopes  of  the  succession  to  him ;  and  the  cardinal  had  in 
consequence  become  the  head  of  the  League.  Henry  III.,  whose 
own  inclinations  were  in  favour  of  the  succession  of  the  king  of 
Navarre,  had  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the 
Protestant  faith,  and  so  remove  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  ; 
and  as  a  report  of  the  conference  held  with  the  king  of  Navarre 
for  this  pui'pose  had  been  published  by  the  Protestants,  exhibit- 
ing the  prince's  firmness,  the  result  had  been  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  League  still  more.  Priests  went  about  the  country, 
inflaming  the  people  with  descriptions  of  the  awful  consequences 
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which  would  arise  if  the  king'  of  Navarre  were  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  P"i'ance.  An  immense  increase  of  force  was  also  o-iven  to 
the  Leaifue  by  a  treaty  which  was  concluded  between  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon;  the  Spanish  monarch  agree- 
ing to  supply  the  Leag-ue  with  money  ;  and  the  cardinal,  on  the 
other  hancl,  promising,  when  he  should  be  king,  the  enforcement 
of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  in  France,  and  the  expulsion 
of  all  heretics  from  the  kingdom.  And,  as  if  nothing  were  to  be 
wanting  to  complete  the  triumjih  of  the  League,  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  who  had  all  along  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  the 
association,  died  on  the  10th  of  April  1585;  and  his  successor, 
Sixtus  v.,  fully  made  up  for  his  indifference.  Besides  ratifying 
the  League,  and  giving  it  his  papal  blessing,  the  new  pontiif 
assisted  it  by  fulminating-  terrible  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  Pi-ince  of  Conde,  declaring 
them  heretics  and  apostates,  and  absolving  their  subjects  from  all 
obedience  to  them. 

Entangled  in  the  meshes  of  so  many  parties  and  intrigues,  the 
poor  king  of  France  knew  not  what  to  do.  Although  personally 
inclined  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  preference  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  he  had  felt  himself  compelled  by  his  mother  and  the 
Guises,  in  whose  hands  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  to  consent  to  an 
edict  by  which  all  the  Huguenots  were  )'equired  either  to  go  to 
mass,  or  to  leave  the  kingdom  within  six  months.  When  the 
news  of  this  famous  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Edict  of 
July,  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  it  is  said  that  he  fell 
into  a  profound  reverie,  with  his  chin  leaning  on  his  hand,  and 
that,  when  he  removed  his  hand,  his  mustaches  and  beard  on  that 
side  had  grown  white.  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  this  edict, 
howevei',  Henry  III.,  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  made  an  attempt 
to  throw  oif  the  influen(;e  of  the  Guises,  and  act  for  himself;  but 
in  this  he  signally  failed. 

Never  had  our  hero  greater  need  of  that  strength  of  mind 
with  which  he  was  gifted  than  at  the  present  conjuncture.  To 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  he  rose  with  the  crisis,  as  if  every  new 
difficulty  in  his  circumstances  called  forth  a  corresponding  faculty 
in  his  nature.  He  brought  into  play  those  higher  forces  of  genius 
which  so  frequently  upset  the  calculations  of  what  appears  to  be 
common  sense.  Two  proceedings  of  his  at  this  period  were  the 
astonishment  of  Europe.  The  first  was  the  publication  of  an 
apology  or  declaration,  drawn  up  at  his  instance  by  a  gentleman 
named  Plessis-JNIorna}',  wherein  he  replied  to  the  calumnies  of 
the  League,  explained  those  points  of  his  conduct  which  had 
been  the  subjects  of  attack,  and  challenged  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
as  chief  of  the  League,  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  private  combat, 
one  to  one,  two  to  two,  ten  to  ten,  or  as  the  king  mig'ht  appoint. 
This  challenge,  appealing  as  it  did  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
age,  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  although,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  it  was  not  accepted.    The  other  proceeding  referred 
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to  was  of  an  equally  uncommon  character.  Throug'h  certain 
fj'ienils  in  Rome,  bold  enough  to  incur  risks  in  his  behalf,  he  caused 
jilacards  to  be  posted  up  in  tlie  streets  of  this  jnxpal  city,  and 
at  the  very  ti'ates  of  the  papal  palace,  in  which  he  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde  appealed  the  pope's  sentence  of  excommunication  to  the 
Court  of  Peers  of  France ;  g'ave  the  lie  to  all  who  charged  them 
with  heresy,  and  offered  to  prove  the  contrary  in  a  general  council ; 
and  finally  threatened  the  ])ope  with  bad  consequences  to  him- 
self and  his  successors,  should  he  persist  in  meddling'  w'ith  their 
affairs.  This  action,  which  to  some  might  have  appeared  a  mere 
piece  of  theatrical  daring,  had  an  evident  effect  on  Sixtus  V. — 
himself  a  man  of  ability  and  resolute  purpose — and  he  was  heard 
to  declare,  that  of  all  the  monarchs  in  Christendom,  there  were 
only  two  to  whom  he  would  communicate  the  grand  schemes  he 
was  revolving  in  his  mind — Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Eliza- 
beth, queen  of  England ;  but  that,  unfortunately,  they  were 
heretics. 

The  war  between  the  Huguenots  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
League,  in  alliance  with  the  French  king,  on  the  other,  was 
carried  on,  with  several  intermissions,  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
year  1587.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  however,  that 
Henry  HI.  engaged  in  it;  every  day  he  saw  the  power  of  the 
League  increasing,  and  his  own  authority  diminishing*.  There 
had  sprung  up  in  Paris  a  faction  called  the  Sixteen,  because  its 
affairs  were  manag'ed  by  sixteen  members,  one  for  each  division 
of  Paris — a  faction  which  pushed  the  doctrines  of  the  League  to 
an  extreme  length,  and  was  ready  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
desperate  measures  for  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  This  formidable  society  had  long  wrought  in  secret, 
but  it  had  become  now  incorporated  with  the  League,  whose 
counsels  it  directed.  Gladly  would  the  French  monarch  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  his  cousin  of  Navarre,  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  these  enemies  to  his  person  and  government;  but  the 
refusal  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  change  his  religion,  was  an  in- 
superable obstacle.  In  the  winter  of  1586-7,  the  queen-mother 
held  many  conferences  with  Henry,  in  which  eveiy  means  was 
tried  to  detach  him  from  his  party,  and  induce  him  to  turn 
("-atholic;  but  all  without  success.  Henry  mingled  in  the  fetes 
and  balls  which  accompanied  the  queen-mother  wherever  she 
Trent,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  her  court  as  much  as 
she  desired  ;  but  whenever  she  attempted  to  extort  a  compromise 
from  him,  he  was  on  his  guard.  Once,  when  she  complained 
of  his  obstinacy,  and  said  she  sighed  for  nothing  so  much  as 
peace — "  Madame,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  not  the  cause  of  it ;  it  is 
not  I  who  hinders  you  from  sleeping-  in  your  bed,  it  is  you  that 
prevents  me  from  resting  in  mine.  The  trouble  you  give  your- 
self pleases  and  noui'ishes  you :  quiet  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
your  life."  To  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  taunted  him  with  the 
small  authority  he  possessed  over  his  party,  saying  that  he  could 
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Tiot  even  lay  a  tax  on  Rochelle  if  he  wanted  money — "  Mon- 
sieur," he  said,  "  I  can  do  wliat  I  please  at  Kochelle,  because  I 
never  please  to  do  but  what  1  ou>i-ht." 

All  neg-otiations  having;:  failed,  hostilities  recommenced,  and 
after  some  months  occupied  in  various  military  enterprises  on 
both  sides,  the  king-'s  army,  under  Joyeuse,  met  that  of  the 
Huguenots  at  Coutras,  in  Perigord,  on  the  20th  of  October  1587, 
when  our  hero  obtained  a  g-reat  victory,  and  earned  g-olden 
opinions  by  his  skill,  his  g-enerosity,  and  his  personal  courage. 
In  this  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Catholics  amounted  to  3000  men, 
including  many  persons  of  distinction,  among  whom  was  Joyeuse 
himself;  the  loss  of  the  Huguenots,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
trifling,  and  their  booty  great.  This  advantage,  however,  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  total  defeat  of  a  German  army  of  40,000 
men,  which  had  entered  France  to  assist  the  Protestants.  Thus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  the  prospects  of  our  hero 
were,  if  brighter  than  they  had  been  two  years  before,  still  far 
from  encouraging.  Dim  and  vague  forebodings  attended  the 
opening  of  this  year  in  France.  Astrologers  had  already  named 
it  the  "year  of  marvels;"  foreseeing,  they  said,  that  such  a 
number  of  astonishing  events  would  happen  in  it,  such  con- 
fusion both  in  the  elements  of  nature  and  in  human  society, 
that,  if  not  the  end  of  the  world,  it  would  certainly  be  its  climac- 
teric. These  predictions  were  so  far  veritied ;  indeed  it  did  not 
require  astroloo-y  to  make  them.  The  tirst  event  of  note,  in  con- 
nexion with  our  history,  was  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
on  the  5th  of  March,  under  strong  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  wife.  The  death  of  this  prince  was  deeply  be- 
wailed by  the  Protestants  :  when  the  event  was  announced  to 
Henry,  he  gave  expression  to  his  grief  in  loud  cries,  and  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  lost  his  right  arm.  The  loss,  however,  which 
the  Protestants  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
was  to  be  more  than  compensated  by  what  befell  their  oppo- 
nents. 

The  king  had  become  a  mere  cipher  in  Paris  :  the  League,  the 
Guises,  and  the  Sixteen,  were  all  powerful.  The  Uuke  of  Guise 
was  the  idol  of  the  populace;  wherever  he  appeared,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers  and  acclamations;  while  the  poor  monarch 
was  the  subject  of  lampoons  and  jests.  It  was  privately  debated, 
among  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  League,  whether  he  ought 
not  to  be  dethroned ;  and  a  scheme  was  formed  by  the  Guises 
for  seizing  his  person.  Henrj',  being  informed  of  his  danger, 
resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  his  enemies ;  and  ordering-  about 
six  thousand  troops,  for  the  most  part  Swiss  mercenaries,  to 
enter  Paris,  he  distributed  them  through  the  various  quarters  of 
the  city,  so  as  to  overawe  the  League.  The  consequence  was  a 
terrible  riot.  The  Parisians,  instigated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Sixteen,  rose  in  a  mass,  bnrricaded  the  sti'eets,  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  soldiers,  murdered  a  number  of  the  Swiss,  and  nre- 
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pared  to  storm  the  Louvre.  Henry,  thus  besieged  in  his  own 
palace,  fled  to  Chartres,  leaving-  the  League  masters  of  Paris.  A 
negotiation  ensued  between  the  monarch  and  his  subjects,  which 
terminated  in  an  accommodation ;  Henry  agreeing-  to  overlook 
the  past,  to  convene  the  States-General,  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  of  a  Catholic  prince  to  the  throne,  and  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants.  The  appear- 
ance of  reconciliation,  however,  was  hollow  ;  the  insults  which 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  the  League 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  king ;  and  enraged  beyond  endurance 
by  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  at  the  States-General,  which,  in  conformity  with  his 
promise,  he  had  convened  at  Blois  in  the  month  of  October,  he 
caused  them  both  to  be  assassinated,  being-  unable,  he  said,  to 
deal  with  such  powerful  criminals  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  jus- 
tice. This  event,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  December  1588, 
produced  a  terrible  sensation  among  the  Catholics  of  France, 
who  adored  the  Guises,  and  regarded  them  as  the  champions  of 
the  true  faith.  When  the  Duke  of  Parma  heard  of  it,  he  said, 
"  Guise  made  a  show  of  doing  too  much,  while  in  reality  he  did 
too  little;  he  oug-ht  to  have  remembered,  that  whoever  draws 
his  sword  against  his  prince,  ought  that  instant  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard."  Even  the  Huguenots,  who  benefited  by  the 
event,  were  shocked  by  it,  saying  that  it  too  much  resembled  a 
St  Bartholomew.  The  king  of  Navarre  expressed  his  admira- 
tion of  the  great  talents  of  his  deceased  rivals,  and  his  horror 
at  the  mode  of  their  punishment ;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
could  not  but  confess  that  their  deaths  liad  removed  a  formidable 
obstacle  from  his  path. 

The  assassination  of  the  Guises  might  have  proved  a  death- 
blow to  the  League,  had  the  king  been  possessed  of  sufficient 
audacity  to  follow  it  up  by  a  course  of  vengeance  against  his 
other  enemies.  But  Henry  was  overwhelmed  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  act,  and  occupied  himself  not  in  following  it 
up,  but  in  defending-  it.  The  difficulty  of  his  position  was  increased 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  happened 
on  the  5th  of  January  1589,  not  many  days  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Guises.  Had  she  survived,  her  spirit  mig-ht  have 
carried  her  son  through  the  crisis ;  but,  left  to  his  own  resources, 
he  was  helpless  as  a  child.  The  League,  awestruck  at  first  by  the 
loss  of  their  leaders,  began  now  to  display  their  fury  in  the  most 
violent  manner.  The  name  of  Henry  HL  was  publiclj'  execrated 
in  the  streets — his  arms  were  pulled  down  from  the  faces  of  build- 
ings and  broken  in  pieces,  his  statues  shattered,  his  portraits  spit 
upon  and  toi-n.  Young  women  and  children  marched  in  proces- 
sions through  the  streets,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  which  they 
suddenly  extinguished,  to  denote  that  the  race  of  the  Valois 
should  in  like  manner  become  extinct.  Confessors  would  not 
grant  absolution,  unless  the  penitent  renounced  Plenry  as  their 
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sovereign;  and  the  duty  of  assassinating-  bad  kings  wns  incul- 
cated from  almost  every  pulpit.  The  Duke  of  INIayenne,  brother 
of  the  murdered  Guises,  was  called  to  Paris,  and  formally  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  "  Lieutenant-general  of  the  state  and  crown 
of  France" — a  title  the  conferring  of  which  on  a  subject  was 
equivalent  to  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  It  was  left  to  be  de- 
termined afterwards  whether  the  Duke  of  Mnyenne  should  as- 
sume the  title  of  king.  And,  as  if  all  these  insults  and  misfor- 
tunes were  not  enough,  the  unhappy  monarch  learned  that  he 
had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  for  the  murder  of 
the  Guises. 

Rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  without  strength, 
without  wisdom,  without  hope,  Henry  III.  had  no  alternative 
but  to  throw  himself  into  the  ai'ms  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
implore  his  protection  and  assistance.  A  treaty  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  between  the  two  princes,  in  which  it  was  arranged  tliat 
the  Huguenots  should  act  ni  concert  with  the  king  against  the 
Leairue,  in  return  for  which  the  king  of  Navarre  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged the  lawful  heir  to  the  ci-own.  Shortly  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty,  the  king  of  Navarre  set  out  for  the  town 
of  Plessis  les  Tours,  to  have  an  interview  with  his  roja,\  ally. 
"  Still  assailed,"  says  Sully,  "  by  some  remains  of  distrust,  which 
he  could  not  repress,  he  stopped  near  a  mill  about  two  leagues 
from  the  castle,  and  would  know  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  composed  his  train  upon  the  step  he  was  going  to 
take.  Turning  to  me,  the  king  said,  '  What  are  your  thoughts  of 
the  matter  V  I  answered,  in  few  words,  that  it  was  true  the  step 
he  was  taking  was  not  without  danger,  because  the  troops  of  the 
king'  of  France  were  superior  to  his,  but  that  I  looked  upon  the 
jiresent  as  one  of  those  conjunctures  in  which  something  ought 
to  be  left  to  chance.  '  Let  us  go  on,'  said  the  prince,  after  paus- 
ing a  ievr  moments  ;  '  my  resolution  is  tixed.' " 

The  alliance  with  the  king  against  the  League  proved  fortunate 
for  our  hero.  After  many  interviews,  during  which  the  king  of 
Navarre's  frankness  and  confidence  gained  the  affection  of  the 
French  monarch,  as  much  as  his  courage  and  wisdom  elevated 
his  hopes,  it  was  resolved  that  the  allied  Huguenot  and  royalist 
armies  should  lay  siege  to  Paris,  and,  hj  gaining  possession  of  it, 
crush,  as  a  historian  expresses  it,  the  principal  head  of  the 
hydra.  Operations  had  already'  commenced  ;  the  king  of  France 
was  in  quarters  at  St  Cloud,  the  king  of  Navarre  at  Meudon, 
and  the  League  was  beginning  to  tremble  for  the  result  of  so 
powerful  a  conjunction  of  forces,  when  an  event  occurred  which 
completely  altered  the  state  of  affairs.  This  was  the  death  of 
Henrj"-  III.  by  the  hand  of  James  Clement,  a  fanatical  Domini- 
can monk,  who  had  been  stirred  up,  by  means  of  pretended  reve- 
lations from  Heaven,  to  commit  the  crime.  After  communicating 
his  design  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the 
Duchess  de  Montpensier,  and  others  of  the  Sixteen,  he  procured 
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access  to  his  victim  at  St  Cloud,  and  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
in  the  belly.  The  assassin  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the 
gentlemen  present,  and  the  king-  conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  died 
on  the  following:  morning:,  the  "id  of  Aug-ust  1589,  in  the  thirty- 
eig-hth  year  of  his  age.  The  king  of  IS'avarre  had  hurried  to  St 
Cloud  on  receiving  the  information  of  Clement's  attempt,  and  the 
dying  monurch  had  embraced  him,  declared  him  his  successor, 
and  urged  him  to  become  a  Catholic,  without  which,  he  said,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  reign  over  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  present  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  our  hero,  and 
much  depended  on  how  he  should  improve  it.  "  It  was  not," 
says  Sulh',  "  the  event  of  a  paltry  negotiation,  the  success  of  a 
battle,  or  the  possession  of  a  small  kingdom  such  as  Navarre, 
that  employed  his  thoughts,  but  the  greatest  monarchy  in  Europe. 
But  how  many  obstacles  had  he  to  surmount,  how  many  labours 
to  endure,  ere  he  could  hope  to  obtain  it !  All  that  he  had 
hitherto  done,  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  remained  to 
do.  How  crush  a  party  so  powerful,  and  in  such  high  credit, 
that  it  had  given  fears  to  a  prince  established  on  the  throne,  and 
almost  obliged  him  to  descend  from  it?  The  king  of  IS'avarre 
was  convinced  that  this  was  one  of  those  moments  on  the  good 
or  bad  use  of  which  his  destiny  depended.  Without  suffering 
himself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  view  of  a  throne,  or  oppressed  by 
difficulties  and  useless  grief,  he  calmly  began  to  g'ive  orders  for 
keeping  every  one  at  his  duty,  and  preventing  mutinies.  After 
adopting  precautions,  so  as  to  secure  the  troops  in  his  favour,  he 
applied  himself  to  gain  all  the  foreign  powers  on  whose  assist- 
ance he  thought  he  might  depend,  and  wrote  or  sent  deputies  to 
Germany,  England,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  and  the  republic  of 
Venice,  to  inform  them  of  the  new  event,  and  the  claim  which 
it  gave  him  to  the  crown  of  France." 

These  eftbrts  were  so  far  successful.  Of  the  support  of  the 
Huguenots,  Henry  was  of  course  secure;  he  had  long  been  the 
hope  of  their  party,  and  the  prospect  of  his  being  king  was  to 
them  peculiarly  gratifying.  Being,  however,  a  minority  of  the 
nation,  they  would  have  been  too  weak  alone  to  plant  him  on  the 
throne ;  it  was  therefore  with  particular  pleasure  that  Henry 
learnt  that  the  late  king's  army,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
Catholics,  was  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign. 
There  remained,  however,  the  Ciitholic  nobility,  and  the  mass  of 
the  French  people.  Of  the  former  there  were  a  number  in  the 
camj),  who,  being  determined  enemies  to  the  League,  were  willing 
to  accept  Henry  as  their  king  if  he  would  abandon  his  Protestant 
opinions,  and  become  Catholic.  They  represented  to  him  that 
if  he  were  to  take  this  step,  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  all  the 
Catholics  of  France,  except  a  few  attached  to  the  League  by  per- 
sonal considerations,  would  declare  themselves  on  his  side  ;  while 
the  Huguenots,  though  they  might  complain,  would  be  obliged 
to  submit.     In  short,  let  him  but  proclaim  himself  a  Catholic, 
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and  the  crown  of  France  would  be  his,  with  hardly  a  struggle  to 
obtain  it.  Henry  saw  the  force  of  this  reasoning;  indeed  many 
of  the  Huguenots  themselves  were  persuaded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  but  a  Catholic  to  be  king  of  France  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  and  contented  themselves  witli  the  hope 
that,  even  under  such  a  prince,  supposing  him  not  to  be  a  bigot, 
Protestantism  would  be  tolerated.  It  was  contrary,  however, 
to  Henry's  disposition  to  purchase  an  advantage  by  such  a  mean- 
ness as  that  which  was  proposed  to  him.  All  that  he  could  pro- 
mise was,  that  he  would  respect  to  the  utmost  the  established 
rights  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  France,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  subject  of  his  own  change  of  creed  into  his  earnest  considera- 
tion. Some  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  not  satisfied  with  these  con- 
cessions, withdrew ;  the  majority,  howe%^er,  influenced  probably 
by  hatred  to  the  League,  and  by  the  example  of  the  Catholic 
soldiers,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  on  the  4th  of  August 
1589.  From  that  period  he  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
Henri  Qnatre — Henry  the  Fourth — of  France. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  our  hero  from  his  birth,  till, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  he  found  himself,  by  an  extraordi- 
naiy  series  of  events,  called  to  a  throne  to  which,  according  to 
the  natural  course  of  things,  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed. His  life  subsequently  to  this  period  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  tirst,  extending  from  1589  to  1598,  is  a  period  of 
struggle,  during  which  all  his  energies  were  occupied  in  main- 
taining himself  in  the  throne,  and  resisting  and  crushing  those 
who  sought  to  hurl  him  from  it.  The  narrative  of  these  eight 
or  nine  years  consists  of  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges  undertaken 
against  the  League,  interspersed  with  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  declarations  of  war  against  them.  The  second,  ex- 
tendino:  from  1598  to  Henry's  death  in  1610,  is  the  period  of  his 
reign  over  France,  properly  so  called — the  period  during  which, 
all  his  enemies  being  conquered,  and  peace  restored,  he  employed 
himself  in  the  true  work  of  govei-nment,  and  developed  his  great 
ideas  for  the  glory  of  France,  and  the  good  of  Europe  in  general. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  SUCCESSION — HENRY  ABJURES 
PROTESTANTISM. 

The  death  of  Henry  IH.  had  caused  the  most  lively  demonstra- 
tions ot'jiy  in  Paris.  It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  League  to  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  his  successor ;  but 
as  public  opinion  seemed  to  be  scarcely  ripe  for  such  a  proposi- 
tion, the  old  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  was  declared  king  of  France,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  Chnrles  X. — an  appointment  which,  while  it  left  all  the 
real  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  IMayenne,  would  not 
prevent  him  from  assuming  the  royal  title  also,  when  the  proper 
time  for  doing  so  arrived.     The  two  parties,  therefore,  who  were 
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now  contending'  for  the  mastery  of  France,  were  the  Leag-ue, 
consisting-  of  all  the  most  resolute  Catholics  of  France,  whether 
nobles  or  commons,  with  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  at  their  head; 
and  a  mixed  party  of  Hug-uenots,  and  what  may  be  termed 
moderate  Catholics,  with  the  king-  of  Navarre,  now  Henry  IV., 
at  their  head.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  between 
any  two  men  than  there  was  between  the  leaders  of  these  two 
parties.  Not  to  speak  of  the  inherent  powers  of  their  minds,  the 
appearance  and  personal  habits  of  the  two  men  were  strikingly 
different.  The  Duke  of  IVIayenne  was  a  large,  corpulent,  and 
clumsy  man,  of  dignitied  demeanour,  but  slow  in  all  his  move- 
ments, and  requiring  an  immense  quantity  both  of  food  and 
sleep.  The  king  of  Navarre,  again,  was  all  vivacity  and  activity  : 
during-  a  campaign,  or  when  pressed  by  business,  he  allowed 
himself  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  table,  and  two  or 
three  hours  of  sleep  were  sufficient  to  re-invigorate  him  after  the 
g-reatest  fatigues.  It  was  a  prog'nostication  of  the  shrewd  and 
candid  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  that  the  Bearnese,  as  he  called  Henry, 
was  sure  to  win,  seeing  that  the  time  he  lay  in  bed  was  not 
longer  than  that  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  in  taking 
his  dinner. 

As  Paris  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Leag-ue,  Henry  resolved  to 
attack  it ;  and  after  several  months  spent  in  preparations  and 
military  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
Normandy,  he  commenced  his  march  to  the  capital.  The  Duke 
of  Mayenne  had  g'one  out  to  oppose  him,  and  after  several  preli- 
minary engagements,  the  two  armies  met  and  fought  a  great 
battle  on  the  plain  of  Ivry,  on  the  14th  of  March  1590.  Writers 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  description  of  this  celebrated 
battle,  and  the  bravery  and  generosity  which  our  hero  displayed 
in  it ;  but  no  description  equals  that  given  by  j\Ir  Macaulay,  in 
those  spirit-stirring-  verses  in  which  he  supposes  a  Huguenot 
soldier  to  pour  out  his  feelings  : — 

The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armour  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 

He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our  lord  the  king !" 

"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may — 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray — 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  coming.     Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin  1 
The  fiery  duke  is  pricking  fast  across  St  Andre's  plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 
Now  by  the  lips  of  those  we  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  the  lance !" 
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A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  kniuhts  are  pressing  close  behind  tlie  snow-white  crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  tliey  rushed,  wliilu,  like  a  guiding  star, 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  lielniet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  Mayenne  hath  turned  liis  rein  ; 
D'Auinale  hath  cried  for  quarter;  the  Flemish  count  is  slain  ; 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  mail. 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our  van  ; 
"  liemember  St  Bartholomew,"  was  passed  from  man  to  man  ; 
But  out  spake  gentle  Ilenrj',  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe  : 
])own,  down  with  every  foreigner!   but  let  your  brethren  go. 
Oil !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  sovereign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre  ? 

The  battle  of  Ivry  was  followed  up  by  the  sieg-e  of  Paris,  which 
was  commanded  by  tlie  Duke  de  Nemours,  Mayenne  havinsr  g"one 
to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had  orders 
from  his  sovereign,  the  king-  of  Spain,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Leag-ue  ag'ainst  Henr3^  The  sieg-e  was  conducted  in  the  most 
horrible  of  all  forms,  that  of  blockade.  Commenced  in  JMay,  it 
lasted  four  months,  during-  which  the  citizens  endured  the  most 
dreadful  suffering's  from  famine.  Horses,  dog-s,  asses,  cats,  birds, 
and  even  rats,  were  ravenously  eaten.  Tlie  Duchess  of  Mont- 
pensier  refused  g'old  and  jewellery  to  the  value  of  2000  crowns 
for  a  favourite  dog-,  saying-  she  would  reserve  it  for  herself  when 
her  stores  were  exhausted.  Upwards  of  13,000  persons  are  cal- 
culated to  have  died  of  bungler  during-  the  blockade  ;  and  the 
numbers  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  generosity  of 
Heniy,  who,  with  a  tenderness  of  heart  unusual  in  great  military 
hei'oes,  and  even  hostile  to  liis  own  interests  at  the  time,  jiermitted 
provisions  to  be  smug-gled  into  the  city,  and  opened  a  free  passage 
for  such  of  the  starving  inhabitants  as  chose  to  depart.  "  I  am 
their  father  and  their  king,"  he  said,  "  and  1  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  their  suffisrings."  At  length,  just  as  the  garrison  was 
on  the  point  of  surrendering,  Henry  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  by  a  clever  manoeuvre  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  hearing 
of  the  distress  of  the  Pai-isians,  had  come  to  their  assistance. 
This  took  place  in  September  1590. 

For  three  years  the  war  continued,  and  France  was  desolated 
by  the  sword  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  In  vain  was  battle 
after  battle  fought,  town  after  town  besieged,  truce  after  truce 
concluded.  The  radical  impediment  to  a  lasting  peace  still 
remained — the  king  of  France  professed  a  form  of  faith  differing 
from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  So  long  as  this 
was  the  case,  there  was  no  hope  of  a  reconciliation  ;  Henry 
must  either  become  a  Catholic,  or  relinquish  his  struggle  for 
the  crown.  Ever  since  the  death  of  Hemy  III.,  he  had  been 
meditating  on  this  subject ;  he  had  listened  to  theological  argu- 
ments and  controversies,  permitted  himself  to  be  instructed  by 
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Catholic  priests,  and  weighed  all  that  was  said  on  both  sides;  hut 
lie  had  shown  a  decided  reluctance  to  come  to  a  tinal  declaration. 
At  length,  however,  in  July  1593,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
making"  a  public  profession  of  the  Catliolic  faith.  Accordingly, 
on  the  26th  of  that  month,  he  entered  the  church  of  St  Dennis, 
where  Renauld  de  Jamblancai,  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  a 
number  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  assembled.  "  Who  are  you  ?" 
asked  the  archbishop.  "  I  am  the  king,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
is  your  request  ?"  ''  To  he  received  into  the  pale  of  the  Catholic, 
Apostolic,  and  Roman  church."  "  Do  3'ou  desire  this  1"  said  the 
prelate,  "  I  do,"  replied  the  king*.  Then  kneeling  down,  he 
pronounced  these  words,  '■  I  protest  and  swear,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and 
Roman  religion ;  to  protect  and  defend  it  ag'ainst  all  its  enemies 
at  the  hazard  of  my  blood  and  life,  i-enouncmg  all  heresies  con- 
trary to  it."  He  then  placed  a  copy  of  the  same  confession  in 
writing  into  the  archbishop's  hands,  who  gave  him  absolution, 
while  a  Te  Devm  vvas  sung. 

This  act  of  Henry's  life  has  naturally  become  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among-  historians,  some  giving  it  their  approval, 
and  others  their  condemnation.  The  following  are  Sully's  re- 
marks on  the  king's  abjuration  : — "  I  should  betray  the  cause  of 
truth,  if  I  suffered  it  even  to  be  suspected  that  policy,  the  threats 
of  the  Catholics,  the  fatigue  of  labour,  the  desire  of  rest,  and  of 
freeing  himself  from  the  tyranny  of  foreig-ners,  or  even  the  good 
of  the  people,  had  entirely  influenced  the  king's  resolution.  As 
far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  heart  of  this  prince,  which  I 
believe  I  know  better  than  any  other  person,  it  was  indeed  these 
considerations  which  tirst  hinted  to  him  the  necessity  of  his  con- 
version ;  but  in  the  end,  he  became  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  safest."  By  whatever  casuistry 
Henry  attained  this  conviction,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing* that  his  abjuration  of  Protestantism  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  done  for  the  sake  of  being-  made  undisputed  king- 
of  France.  Now,  as  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  his  at- 
taining- this  honour,  as  he  mig-ht  have  enjoj'ed  all  reasonable  hap- 
piness as  sovereig-n  of  his  small  kingdom  of  Navarre,  we  can  by 
no  means  approve  of  what  was  so  clearly  a  sacrilice  of  conscience 
to  worldh'  distinction. 

The  only  vestige  of  excuse  for  his  abjuration,  was  the  hope 
which  he  perhaps  entertained  of  securing  the  Protestants  gene- 
rally from  oppression ;  and  if  this  were  the  case,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed his  aim  was  accomplished.  The  announcement  of  his 
change  of  religion  almost  immediatel}'  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war ;  all  parties  seemed  less  or  more  pleased  ;  and  his  coronation 
was  formally  celebrated  at  Chartres  on  the  27th  of  February 
1594.  By  this  event  Navarre  became  attached  to  the  French 
monarchy,  from  which  it  has  never  since  been  dissevered.  The 
house  of  Yalois  had  also  termijiated,  and  been  succeeded  hj  that 
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of  Bourbon.  Before  the  end  of  159.3,  Henry  was  acknowledg'eil 
by  the  pope  and  every  other  power  as  the  lawful  sovereign  of 
France. 

Still,  Henry's  anxieties  were  not  yet  over.  Since  his  profession 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
upon  his  life,  one  by  a  waterman  named  Barriere,  the  other  by 
John  Chatel,  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits;  both  of 
whom  had  jiaid  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  In  consequence  of 
these  attempts,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from 
the  kingdom,  their  hostility  to  Henry's  government  being  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  have  them  for  subjects, 
and  their  number  not  yet  being  so  great  as  to  render  their  expul- 
sion impossible.  All  that  remained  to  be  done,  was  to  inflict 
such  chastisement  upon  Spain  as  would  put  a  stop  to  her  inter- 
ference. Before  the  end  of  the  j-ear  1597,  this  also  was  eflectually 
accomplished;  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  witnessed 
the  ratification  of  two  treaties  memorable  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  one  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes,  dated  the  30th 
of  April  1598,  by  which  am]5le  liberty  of  conscience,  the  privilege, 
with  certain  restrictions,  of  worship  after  their  own  forms,  and 
perfect  freedom  from  civil  disabilities,  were  secured  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;  the  other  the  Peace  of  Vervins,  dated  the  2d  of  jMay 
1598,  by  which  the  war  with  Spain  was  very  advantageously  con- 
cluded. 

FRANCE  UNDER  HENRY  IV. — HIS  GREAT  POLITICAL  DESIGNS. 

Enjoying  now  a  profound  peace  both  internally  and  exter- 
nall}',  France  called  uj)on  her  sovereign  to  display  his  genius,  not 
for  war,  but  for  the  grander  occupation  of  government.  Trained 
from  his  boyhood  in  the  camp,  the  hero  of  more  than  a  hundred 
fights  and  two  hundred  sieges,  how  would  he  act  in  the  cab.net, 
how  would  he  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  statesman  ?  As  we  have 
already  said,  Henry,  in  this  new  capacity,  more  than  answered 
the  highest  expectations  that  could  have  been  formed  of  him  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  during  which 
he  was  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
entitles  him  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  that 
ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

In  the  first  place,  Henry  was  possessed  of  that  indispensable 
qualification  of  a  great  statesman,  a  generous  heart — an  earnest 
and  yearning  desire  for  the  good  of  his  species.  His  philanthropy 
was  almost  chivalrous;  and,  like  his  temperament,  it  was  hopeful 
and  sanguine.  His  love  of  France  was  no  mere  pretence  or  de- 
lusion ;  it  was  an  intense  glowing  passion.  Witness  his  memor- 
able prayer  before  beginning  a  great  battle  : — "  O  Lord  ;  if  this 
day  thou  meanest  to  punish  me  for  my  sins,  I  bow  my  head  to 
the  stroke  of  thy  justice;  spare  not  the  guilty;  but.  Lord,  by 
thy  holy  mercy,  have  pity  on  this  poor  realm,  and  strike  not  the 
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flock  for  the  faults  of  the  shepherd."  Every  one  has  heard  of 
liis  famous  saying",  that  if  God  g-ranted  him  the  oj-dinary  term  of 
human  life,  he  hoped  to  see  France  in  such  a  condition  that 
"  every  peasant  in  it  should  be  able  to  have  a  fowl  in  the  pot 
upon  Sundays." 

These  philanthropic  aspirations  were  resolutely  followed  up  by 
a  course  of  laborious  efforts  to  realise  them.  Immediately  after 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  Henry  disbanded  a  g:reat  part  of  his  forces, 
and  strove,  by  introducing-  a  strict  system  of  economy  into  the 
administration  of  the  revenues,  as  well  as  by  setting'  an  example 
of  frug-ality  to  his  subjects,  especially  the  proprietors  of  land,  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  war  had  produced,  alleviate  the  distress 
of  the  people,  and  give  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Surroundmg'  himself  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  kingdom,  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  was  continually  occupied  with 
some  scheme  or  other  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Event- 
ually, however,  the  Baron  de  Rosny,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Sully,  which  he  conferred  on  him,  became 
his  sole  contidant ;  and  with  him  all  his  designs  were  discussed 
and  matured.  Without  Sully  for  a  minister,  Henry  would  have 
been  a  grand  but  visionary  g-enius ;  without  Henry  for  a  master, 
Sully's  sagacity  would  have  never  been  employed  on  such  high 
objects.     Henry  inspired  Sully,  and  Sully  instructed  Henry. 

The  great  object  of  Sully  and  Henry's  joint  efforts  was  a  tho- 
rough reform  in  the  revenue.  Henry  021  his  accession  to  the 
throne  found  the  finances  in  a  deplorable  state — the  people  g-roan- 
ing  under  a  load  of  taxes,  and  yet  the  royal  exchequer  almost 
empty.  How  was  he  to  proceed  ?  The  state  debts  were  so 
large  (amounting  to  330  millions  of  livres),  and  there  were  so 
many  demands  for  outlay,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  impose 
new  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  country  had  been  so  im- 
poverished by  the  war,  that  the  people  were  unable  to  pay  the 
taxes  already  imposed.  Sully  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  with  a  noble  pity 
for  the  wretchedness  of  the  people,  he  remitted  above  twenty 
millions  of  livres  which  they  still  owed  the  king :  the  loss  was 
serious;  but,  by  submitting  to  it,  the  king  gave  his  subjects  time  to 
breathe  again.  After  this  he  made  a  laborious  and  searching  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  discover  where  the  cause  of  the  national  miseiy 
lay.  The  amount  of  revenue  annually  paid  into  the  royal  treasury 
was  thirty'  millions;  but  "  I  was  strongly  persuaded,"  he  says,  that 
"  it  could  not  be  the  raising  of  this  sum  from  so  rich  and  large  a 
kingdom  as  France  which  reduced  it  to  the  condition  I  saw  it  in; 
and  that  the  sums  made  up  of  extortions  and  false  expenses  must 
certainly  infinitely  exceed  those  which  were  brought  into  his 
majesty's  coffers.  I  took  the  pen,  and  resolved  to  make  this 
immense  calculation.  I  found  with  horror,  that  for  these  thirty 
millions  that  were  given  to  his  majesty,  there  were  drawn  from 
the  purses  of  the  subjects,  I  almost  blush  to  say  it,  150  millions. 
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After  this  I  was  no  longer  ig-norant  whence  the  misery  of  the 
people  proceeded.  I  tlien  applied  my  cares  to  the  authors  of  this 
oppression,  wlio  were  the  g'overnors  and  other  officers  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  the  civil  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  revenue;  who 
all,  even  to  the  meanest,  abused  in  an  enormous  manner  the 
authority  their  employments  g-ave  them  over  the  people  ;  and  I 
caused  an  arret  of  council  to  be  drawn  up,  hy  which  they  were 
forbidden,  under  great  penalties,  to  exact  anything  from  the 
people,  under  any  title  whatever,  without  a  warrant  in  form, 
beyond  what  they  were  obliged  to  on  account  of  their  share  of 
the  tallies  and  other  subsidies  settled  by  tlie  king." 

This  vigorous  measure  drew  down  upon  Sully  a  storm  of 
ahuse  from  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues;  but  perseverance,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  king  in 
his  views,  accomplished  his  object.  The  hungry  courtiers,  cut 
out  by  this  and  other  economical  reforms  of  Sulh'  from  their 
usual  sources  of  income,  fell  upon  methods  to  make  up  for 
the  loss.  One  of  these  was  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  grant 
them  monopolies  in  particular  departments  of  trade.  "  When 
this  trick  was  once  found  out,"  &&y&  Sully,  "  there  was  nothing 
that  promised  profit  which  did  not  get  into  the  brain  of  one  or 
other  of  those  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  some  favour  from 
the  king":  interest  gave  every  man  invention,  and  the  kingdom 
began  to  swarm  with  petty  monopolies,  which,  tlioug'h  singly  of 
little  consequence,  yet  all  together  were  very  detrimental  to  the 
public."  Sully's  earnest  and  frequent  representations  to  the 
king  put  a  stop  to  this  vicious  practice.  The  following  is  an 
account  of  what  occurred  in  one  instance  in  which  the  king  had 
granted  such  a  monopoly.  The  Count  de  Soissons  petitioned 
the  king  for  a  grant  of  fifteenpence,  as  duty  on  every  bale  of 
goods  exported — a  toll  which  he  assured  the  king  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  30,000  livres  a-year.  The  king,  in  Sully's 
absence,  granted  it ;  but,  entertaining  doubts  of  the  propriety  of 
what  he  had  done,  wrote  to  ask  Sully's  advice.  Sully,  on  cal- 
culating, found  that  the  toll  given  to  the  count  would  amount  to 
no  less  than  300,000  crowns  ;  besides  which  he  was  convinced  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  hemp  and  linen  trade  in  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Picardy.  The  difficulty  now  was,  how  to  recall  the 
grant ;  but  Sully's  ingenuity  suggested  a  way  to  effect  it  without 
compromising  the  king.  This  gave  mortal  oti'ence  to  De  Sois- 
sons, who  not  only  abused  Sully  himself,  but  sent  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Verneuil,  who  had  also  petitioned  for  a  similar 
monopoly,  to  abuse  him  too.  "  Truly,"  said  the  Marchioness  to 
Sully,  "  the  king  will  be  a  fool  to  take  your  advice  and  ofFend  so 
many  great  people.  On  whom,  pray,  would  you  have  the  king 
to  confer  favours,  if  not  on  his  cousins  and  his  friends  1" 
"  What  3'ou  say,"  replied  Sulh^,  "  would  be  reasonable  enough 
if  his  majesty  took  the  money  all  out  of  his  own  purse  ;  but  to 
make  a  new  levy  on  the  merchants,  artisans,  labourers,  and 
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country  people,  will  never  do  ;  it  is  bj  them  that  the  king  and 
all  of  us  are  supported,  and  it  is  enough  that  they  provide  for  a 
master,  without  havini;'  to  maintain  his  cousins  and  his  friends." 

By  methods  like  these,  the  efficacy  of  which  did  not  suffer 
much  from  one  or  two  more  questionable  measures  which  the 
false  political  economy  of  Sully's  time  did  not  permit  him  to  see 
the  folly  of — by  methods  like  these,  persevered  in  for  a  number 
of  years,  prosperity  was  restored  to  France.  "  Both  foreign  and 
domestic  payments  were  regularly  made,"  says  Sully,  "  without 
any  hardship  to  the  people,  thoug-h  the  king  still  continued  to 
lay  out  very  large  sums  in  rebuilding",  furnishing,  and  adorning 
his  palaces;  repairing  the  old  fortifications  and  raising  new  ones; 
and  erecting  many  other  public  works."  The  following  account 
of  the  mode  by  which  Henry  digested  and  arranged  the  hug-e 
mass  of  miscellaneous  business  which  occupied  him,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  France,  as  well  as  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
prosecuted  them. 

When  Sully  became  his  minister,  he  made  him  procure  "  a 
great  desk  or  cabinet,  contrived  full  of  drawers  and  holes,  each 
with  a  lock  and  key,  and  all  lined  with  crimson  satin."  In  this 
cabinet  were  to  be  deposited  all  kinds  of  views,  memorials,  charts, 
and  papers  having  "any  relation,  either  near  or  distant,  to  the  re- 
venue, to  war,  to  artillery,  to  the  navy,  to  commerce,  to  diplomacy, 
to  money,  to  mines,  to  the  church  ;"  in  short,  to  any  department  of 
state  affairs.  A  separate  compartment  in  the  great  cabinet  was  to 
be  allotted  to  each  subject;  and  the  arrano'ement  was  to  be  such, 
that  all  the  contents  of  a  compartment  could  be  seen  at  a  single 
glance.  In  the  finance  compartment  "  was  a  collection  of  regu- 
lations, memorials  of  operations,  accounts  of  changes  made  or  to 
be  made,  of  sums  to  be  received  or  paid  ;  a  quantity  almost  incal- 
culable of  views,  memoirs,  abstracts,  and  summaries  more  or 
less  compendious."  In  the  military  compartment,  "  besides  the 
accounts,  lists,  and  memoirs,  which  were  to  show  the  present 
state  of  the  forces,  there  were  all  the  regulations  and  papers  of 
state,  books  treating  of  the  arrangement  of  armies,  plans,  charts, 
geographical  and  hydrosrraphical,  both  of  France  and  of  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world."  (An  extension  of  this  military  com- 
partment, to  contain  articles  too  bulky  to  be  placed  in  the 
cabinet,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  museum  of  "models  of  whatever 
■was  most  curious  in  machinery  relating  to  war,  arts,  trades,  and 
all  sorts  of  occupations — a  silent  school,  in  which  all  who  aspired 
to  perfection  in  such  occupations  might  improve  themselves 
without  trouble.")  Among  the  papers  in  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
partment, "  the  most  curious  were  a  list  of  all  the  benefices  in  the 
kingdom,  with  the  qualifications  which  they  required ;  and  a 
view  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  secular  and  regular,  from  the 
highest  prelate  to  the  lowest  clergyman,  with  the  distinction  of 
natives  and  foreigners,  of  both  religions.     This  work  was  to  be 
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imitated  in  another  relating:  to  the  temporal  order,  in  which  the 
king"  was  to  see,  to  a  sinu'le  man,  the  number  of  g-entlemen 
throug-hout  the  kingdom,  divided  into  classes,  and  speciMed  ac- 
cording- to  the  diiferences  of  title  and  estate."  A  large  part  of 
the  cabinet  was  set  aside  expressly  to  contain  projects  and 
schemes  of  all  sorts.  In  the  schemes  for  the  discipline  of  the 
army,  methods  were  laid  down  suitable  not  only  for  times  of 
war,  but  also  for  times  of  jieace,  and  calculated  to  "  preserve  the 
persons  of  the  trader,  manufacturer,  shepherd,  and  husbandman 
from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  These  four  professions,  by 
which  the  state  may  truly  be  said  to  be  supported,  were  to  be 
completely  secured,  by  another  regulation,  from  all  the  outrages  of 
the  nobility."  The  general  scope  of  the  propositions  with  reg-ard 
to  the  clergy,  was  to  "  engage  all  of  them  to  make  such  use  as 
the  canons  require  of  revenues  which,  properly  speaking-,  are 
not  their  own ;  to  forbid  them  to  hold  joint  livino-s  of  the 
yearly  value  of  six  hundred  livres,  or  to  hold  any  single  one 
producing-  more  than  ten  thousand  livres  ;  and,  u]ion  the  whole, 
to  acquit  themselves  worthily  of  their  employments,  and  to  con- 
sider it  as  their  first  duty  to  set  a  good  example." 

We  need  not  proceed  farther  in  the  detail  of  Henry's  plans  of 
internal  reform.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  althoug-h  the  actual  exe- 
cution fell  far  short  of  the  grandeur  of  the  intentions,  partly  be- 
cause they  may  have  been  too  sang'uine,  partly  because  their 
author  was  cut  oiF  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  yet  the  reforms 
which  he  effected  in  the  condition  of  France  were  such  as  to  en- 
title him  to  the  fond  veneration  with  which  Frenchmen  have 
ever  regarded  him. 

The  grandest  of  Henry's  schemes  was  his  proposal  to  unite 
all  the  states  of  Europe  into  one  vast  Christian  republic.  The 
following-  is  an  outline  of  this  extraordinaiy  scheme. 

Struck  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  Europe,  divided  into  a 
number  of  nations,  all  selfishly  occupied  with  their  own  interests, 
and  incessantly  carrying  on  wars  with  each  other  for  the 
slightest  reasons  and  the  meanest  purposes,  thus  retarding  the 
progress  of  g-eneral  civilisation,  Henry  s  design  was  to  procure 
the  erection  of  one  immense  European  commonwealth,  to  consist 
of  fifteen  states,  some  of  which,  accoi-ding-  to  circumstances,  were 
to  be  monarchical,  and  others  republican.  The  size  of  the  diffe- 
rent states  was  to  be  rendered  as  uniform  as  possible,  and  each  was 
to  send  representatives  to  a  general  congress.  AVhile  the  local 
affairs  of  each  state  were  to  be  administered  by  its  own  govern- 
ment, all  questions  of  intercommunication,  commerce,  and  mutual 
wrong,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  central  representative  body.  So 
far,  Henry's  plan  was  little  else  than  a  foreshadowing,  on  a 
grander  scale,  of  the  constitution  which  now  binds  the  various 
free  and  independent  states  of  North  America  in  a  harmonious 
union.  "What  follows  is  interestingly  characteristic  of  the  bar- 
barous policy  of  the  period.  To  put  down  all  quarrels  about 
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relig-ioii,  Henry  proposed  that  in  every  state  where  circumstances 
had  conchisively  established  one  form  of  faith  as  the  national 
one,  that  form  and  no  other  should  be  tolerated.  In  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  there  were  to  be  none  but  Catholics ;  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  none  but  Protestants.  The  minority,  however, 
were  not  to  be  exterminated,  but  only  sent  out  of  the  countrA'' 
into  a  state  where  their  form  of  relig'ion  was  g:enerally  professed. 
Finally,  all  pag-ans  and  Mahommedans  were  to  be  driven  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia. 

To  carry  this  vast  project  into  execution,  Henry  of  course  pro- 
posed to  employ  force.  The  force  necessary  was  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  various  states,  and  to  amount  to  270,000  infantry, 
50,000  cavalry,  200  cannons,  and  120  ships  of  war,  manned  and 
equipped.  It  was  about  the  year  1601  that  the  scheme  assumed 
a  distinct  shape  in  Henry's  mind  ;  and  the  first  person  to  whom 
he  communicated  it  was  Sully ;  and  even  from  him  he  had  con- 
cealed it  long-,  from  feeling-s  of  shame,  lest  it  should  seem  ridicu- 
lous. Sully  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  tirst,  treating-  the  idea  of  a 
"  system  by  M-hich  all  Europe  might  be  regulated  and  governed 
as  one  great  family  "  as  a  mere  conversational  flourish.  The  king; 
dropped  the  subject  at  that  time  ;  but,  renewing  it  shortly  after. 
Sully  perceived  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Conceiving-  the  scheme 
to  be  chimerical,  he  stated  as  strong-ly  as  possible  the  objections 
to  it,  but  was  surprised  to  hear  them  all  discussed  and  answered 
by  the  king:  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  had  anticipated 
them.  The  result  was,  that,  after  studying  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  Sully  became  convinced  that  the  scheme  was  no  mere 
confused  aspiration,  but  a  solid  and  feasible  project ;  for  that, 
"  however  disproportionate  the  means  mig:ht  appear  to  the  effect, 
a  course  of  years,  during-  which  everything-  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  made  subservient  to  the  great  olyect  in  view,  would 
surmount  many  difficulties."  The  first  step  was  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Europe ;  the  agreement  of  one  or  two  such  would  be  equivalent 
almost  to  success.  The  sovereigns  whose  co-operation  Henry 
principally  desired  were  those  of  England,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ever  broached  the 
subject  distinctly,  except  to  Elizabeth  of  England  and  her  successor 
James.  From  the  latter,  to  whom  the  scheme  was  expounded  1)3' 
Sully  in  a  personal  interview  in  1603,  he  exacted  an  oath  that  he 
would  not  divulg-e  it.  After  hearing  the  scheme  described,  James 
protested  that  he  would  not  for  any  consideration  have  remained 
ig-norant  of  it,  and  was  eager  to  proceed  immediately  to  put  it  into 
execution.  It  was  proposed  to  break  the  matter  by  degrees  to  the 
vest  of  Europe,  as  o])iiiion  ripened,  and  the  progress  of  affairs 
rendered  the  favourable  reception  of  the  scheme  more  likely  ;  and 
as  a  specific  course  of  action,  leading:  directlj'  to  the  point  aimed  at, 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  in  the  meantime  to  be  cunningly  in- 
veigled into  a  conjunct  war  uj^on  Austria.     The  house  of  Austria 
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once  humbled,  and  its  territories  dismembered,  the  plan  mi^ht  be 
safely  published  to  the  world,  and  little  would  remain  to  be  done. 
It  is  almost  needless  pronouncin<i'  any  opinion  on  this  desi<j-n  of 
Henry  IV.  It  was  the  dream  of  a  gu-eat,  benevolently-disposed, 
but  ill-instructed  mind.  The  mutual  jealousies  and  respective 
seltishnesses  of  the  existing  states  were  far  too  uncompromising-  to 
admit  of  so  easy  a  mode  of  union.  Even  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced age,  the  project  would  be  hopeless;  certainl}'^  any  proposal 
to  render  religious  belief  uniform  by  compulsion,  would  be  as 
mad  as  it  would  be  useless.  And  yet  the  idea  of  a  European 
international  confederacy  to  settle  differences,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  can  venture  to  say  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  and 
may  at  some  future  period  of  greater  enlightenment  be  carried 
into  effect.  Perfect  freedom  in  commercial  and  personal  inter- 
course among  nations  seems  to  all  appearance  to  be  the  means, 
under  Providence,  by  which  this  great  object  is  to  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

DEATH  OF  HENRY  IV. HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  history  of  Henry  IV.  during  the  twelve  years  in  which 
he  was  maturing  the  scheme  which  we  have  just  described,  con- 
tains few  incidents  deserving  special  notice.  In  the  year  1600 
he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  IMargaret,  and  contracted  a  second 
marriage  with  Mnry  de  Medicis,  daughter  of  the  late  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  (Louis  XIII.),  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

In  the  year  1610,  Henry  was  full  of  enthusiasm  regarding  his 
great  political  scheme,  the  time  for  developing  which  had  now, 
he  thought,  almost  arrived.  Extensive  military  preparations  were 
in  progress,  which  Sully  imag'ined  had  reference  to  it.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  however,  Henry  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin. The  occasion  selected  for  striking  the  blow  was  the  coro- 
nation of  the  queen — a  ceremony  which  h:id  been  long  delayed, 
but  which  was  at  length  fixed  for  the  13th  of  May  1610.  The 
king,  according  to  Sullj'-,  had  a  presentiment  that  the  ceremony 
would  be  fatal  to  him,  founded  on  an  astrological  prediction  that 
he  should  die  in  a  coach  during  some  great  festivity.  He  often 
exclaimed,  "  O  that  detestable  coroiuition  ;  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
my  death,"  and  even  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  queen's  consent 
to  have  it  postponed.  The  queen,  however,  refused,  saying  it 
was  very  hard  that  she  should  be  the  only  queen  of  France  who 
liad  never  been  crowned.  The  ceremony  was  therefore  pei-tbrmed 
on  the  day  appointed :  the  festivities  were  to  last  for  several 
days.  Next  day,  the  14th  of  iNIay  1610,  the  king  set  out  from 
the  Louvre  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  visit  Sully, 
who  was  l3'ing  at  the  arsenal  indisposed.  He  was  seated  in  the 
back  part  of  the  coach,  and,  as  the  day  was  fine,  the  curtains 
were  drawn  up,  that  he  might  see  the  preparations  making  in 
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the  city  for  the  queen's  public  entry,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
the  16rh.  The  Duke  of  Epernon  sat  on  his  right ;  the  Duke  of 
Montbazon  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Force  on  his  left;  and  there 
were  several  other  gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  coach.  He 
was  attended  by  a  smaller  body  of  guards  than  usual.  When 
the  coach  was  turning  out  of  the  Rue  Saint  Honore  into  the  Rue 
Feronnerie,  the  entrance  to  which  was  very  narrow,  owing  to  a 
number  of  small  shops  being  erected  ag'ainst  the  wall  of  the 
churchyard  of  St  Innocent,  it  was  stopped  by  two  carts,  one 
loaded  with  wine,  the  other  with  hay,  which  were  blocking  up 
the  street.  \A'hile  the  coach  stopped,  the  attendants,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  went  on  before ;  one  of  these  two  advanced  to 
clear  the  way,  the  other  stooped  to  fasten  his  garter.  At  that 
instant  a  wild-faced  red-haired  man  in  a  cloak,  who  had  followed 
the  coach  from  the  Louvre,  approached  the  side  where  the  king 
sat,  as  if  endeavouring  to  push  his  way,  like  other  passengers, 
between  the  coach  and  the  shops.  Suddenly  putting  one  foot  on 
a  spoke  of  the  wheel,  he  drew  a  knife,  and  struck  the  king,  who 
was  reading  a  letter,  between  the  second  and  third  rib,  a  little 
above  the  heart.  "  I  am  wounded,"  cried  the  king,  as  the  as- 
sassin, perceiving  that  the  stroke  had  not  been  effectual,  repeated 
it.  The  second  blow  went  directly  to  the  heart ;  the  blood  gushed 
from  the  wound  and  from  his  mouth,  and  deatli  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous. A  third  blow  which  the  assassin  aimed  at  his  victim 
was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Epernon  in  the  sleeve. 

The  assassin's  name  was  Francis  Ravaillac,  a  native  of  Angou- 
mois,who  had  been  a  solicitor  in  the  courts  of  law.  Whether  the 
crime  was  prompted  solely  by  his  own  iraag'ination,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  the  instrument  of  any  deep-laid  conspiracy,  was  never 
clearly  ascertained,  though  the  latter  was  the  general  suppo- 
sition. His  punishment  was  that  accorded  by  the  savage  spirit  of 
the  times  to  regicides.  After  undergoing  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures, during  which  he  confessed  nothing  of  importance,  he  was 
taken  in  a  tumbril  to  the  Place  de  Greve  on  the  27th  of  May,  and 
there,  in  the  terms  of  his  sentence,  the  flesh  was  torn  with  red- 
hot  pincers  from  his  breasts,  arms,  thighs,  and  the  calves  of  his 
legs  ;  his  rig'ht  hand,  holding"  the  knife  with  which  he  committed 
the  crime,  was  scorched  and  burnt  with  flaming  brimstone  ;  on 
the  places  where  the  flesh  had  been  torn  by  the  pincers,  were 
poured  melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  scalding  pitch  with  wax  and 
bi'imstone  melted  together  ;  after  which  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
four  horses,  and  his  limbs  burnt  to  ashes.  The  pei-formance  of 
that  part  of  his  sentence  which  consisted  in  his  being  torn  by  the 
horses  occupied  an  hour,  and  was  only  ended  by  the  mob  rushing 
up  and  cutting  the  body  with  knives. 

Henry  IV.  was  of  middling  stature,  well-formed,  and  of  a 
strong  constitution.  The  surgeons  who  examined  his  body  be- 
lieved that  he  might  have  lived,  iu  the  natural  course  of  things, 
for  thirty  years  longer.     His  forehead  was  broad,  his  eyes  quick 
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and  animated,  his  nose  aquiline,  liis  complexion  i-uddy,  and  hh 
expression  sweet  and  majestic.  His  hair,  wliic-h  was  short,  thick, 
and  of  a  lig-ht-brown  shade,  had  hesi'un  to  grizzle  when  he  was 
thirty-live  j^eavs  of  ag'e  :  "  it  was,"  he  said,  "  the  wind  of  adversity 
constantly  blowing'  in  his  face  that  had  done  it."  He  was  remai'k- 
able  for  the  keenness  of  his  sight  and  hearing.  Ilis  character,  with 
which  our  readers  must  be  already  somewhat  familiar,  we  shall 
sum  up  in  the  words  of  Sully.  "  He  loved  all  his  subjects  as  a 
father,  and  the  whole  state  as  the  head  of  a  family.  There  were 
no  conditions,  employments,  or  professions,  to  which  his  reflections 
did  not  extend,  and  that  with  such  clearness  and  penetration,  that 
the  changes  he  projected  could  not  be  overthrown  by  the  death 
of  their  author.  His  was  a  mind  in  which  the  ideas  of  what  is 
g'reat,  uncommon,  and  beautiful,  seemed  to  rise  of  themselves  ; 
hence  it  was  that  he  looked  u])on  adversity  as  a  transitory  evil,  and 
prosperity  as  his  natural  state."  His  great  fault,  says  the  same 
authority,  was  his  propensity  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  his  character  was  his  Fatalism, 
his  belief  in  Destiny — a  peculiarity  in  which  he  resembles  Na- 
poleon. In  convei-sation  he  had  no  I'ival ;  and  of  his  buus-iiiots,  liis 
jests,  and  his  profound  sayings  on  allsul)jects,  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  still  extant  to  form  a  volume.  Once,  on  being  solicited  to 
do  something  which  he  thought  unjust,  "I  have,"  he  said,  ''  but 
two  eyes  and  two  feet;  in  what  respect,  then,  should  I  be  different 
fi'om  the  rest  of  my  subjects,  if  I  wanted  strength  and  justice  in  my 
disposition?"  To  a  person  asking"  him  to  pai-don  his  nephew,  who 
had  committed  an  assassination,  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  i-eplied,  "  that  I 
cannot  grant  yoMV  request ;  it  becomes  you  well  to  act  the  uncle, 
and  it  becomes  me  Mell  to  actthe  king'.  I  excuse  your  petition  ; 
do  you  excuse  my  refusal."  "  If  faith,"  he  said,  "  were  lost  in  all 
the  world  besides,  it  should  still  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  kings." 
When  pressed  by  public  affairs,  and  forced  to  absent  himself  from 
public  worship,  he  excused  his  absence  by  saj'ing,  "  When  I  la- 
bour for  the  public  good,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  oidy  to  forsake 
God  for  the  sake  of  God."  An  eminent  physician  liaving  changed 
his  religion,  and  become  a  Catholic,  the  king  said  jestingly  to 
Sully,  with  whom  he  often  argued  on  the  subject,  but  without 
any  effect  on  his  calm  and  strong'  mind,  "  Don't  you  see  how  ill 
your  religion  is  ;  the  doctors  have  given  it  over  ?"  To  ability  of 
all  sorts,  military,  civil,  or  literary,  he  was  a  zealous  patron.  In 
speaking'  of  his  enemies  he  was  candid  and  g-enerous,  and  of 
libels  ag'ainst  himself,  he  was  sufficiently  magnanimous  never  to 
take  any  notice. 

Such  was  Henri  Quatre,  a  name  which  one  never  hears  men- 
tioned in  France  without  respect,  and  whose  remembrance  is  pre- 
served by  numerous  pictures,  dramas,  and  public  monuments;  and 
one  can  only  lament  that  a  man  so  universally  beloved,  and 
whose  life  promised  so  many  benefits  to  his  country,  should 
have  perished  ingloriously  by  the  mean  blow  of  an  assassin. 
3» 
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N  the  lOtli  of  August 
l/'^o,  the  Antelope,  a 
jtatket  of  three  hun- 
ched tons  burden,  in 
the  service  of  the  East 
Inuia  Companv,  and 
under  the  command  of 
Cantain  Henry  "Wilson, 
biitiered  shipwreck  on 
the  Pelew  Islands,  one 
ut  the  numerous  groups 
■\\  hich  stud  the  Pacific, 
.uul  the  nearest  of  any 
importance  to  the  East 
India  Islands.  At  that 
t  me  the  Polynesians 
li  id  had  hut  little  in- 
/~$^^^^^^^^^  ''  ^  ^'-^il^^s^  tu  course  with  white 
^^■^^^^^^^^  *  '  W^^^  ^^  ^'^'  ^^^^  'K'ere  of  course 
'    "^^^^^^^^^^O^       £  ^^^^    i-norant    of   many    of 

"^\N^^^^    -^      I         ^^^kIPIIIk      ''"-"Ss  virtues  and  vices 
'         *  w  hich    have    since    so 

m  iterialh'  altered  their 
character.  Our  coimtry- 
men,  however,  met  with 
the  most  kindly  treat- 
ment, and  in  turn  presented  the  natives  with  articles  and  im- 
plements calculated  to  assist  them  in  the  operations  of  their 
jjrimitive  mode  of  life.  During'  their  stay,  which  continued 
till  the  l"2th  of  November,  the  crew  were  busy  in  construct- 
ing a  small  schooner,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them  to 
Macao,  ia  China ;  an  effort  which  was  ultimately  crowned  with 
success. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  personages  met 
with  by  Captain  Wilson  during  his  stay,  was  Abba  ThuUe,  king 
of  Coorooraa  and  of  several  of  the  adjoining'  islets.  Uniformly 
humane,  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  crew, 
this  individual,  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  soon  perceived 
their  superiority  in  warlike  preparation,  in  mechanical  skill,  in 
their  power  of  turning  almost  every  object  to  use,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  obedience,  regularity,  and  order  with  which  each  attended 
to  his  respective  duties.  He  used  to  say  that,  though  his  sub- 
jects looked  up  to  him  with  respect,  and  regarded  him  as  not 
only  superior  in  rank,  but  in  knowledge,  yet  that,  after  being 
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■with  the  Eng'lish,  and  contemplating  their  ingenuity,  he  had 
often  felt  his  own  insig-nificance,  in  seeing  the  lowest  of  them 
exei'cise  talents  that  he  had  ever  been  a  stranger  to.  Impressed 
with  this  conviction,  he  resolved  to  intrust  one  of  his  sons  to 
Captain  Wilson's  care,  that  the  youth  might  have  the  advantage 
of  improving  himself  by  accompanj-ing-  the  English,  and  of 
learning  many  things  that  might  at  his  return  greatly  benefit 
his  own  country.  This  announcement  was  too  important  not  to 
he  cordially  welcomed  by  Captain  Wilson,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  king's  second  son.  Prince  Lee  Boo,  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  was,  on  the  departure  of  the  schooner,  handed  over 
with  due  ceremony,  "  to  be  instructed  in  all  tilings  that  he  ought 
to  know,  and  to  be  made  an  English  man."  To  the  brief  history 
of  this  amiable  and  jjromising  youth  we  devote  the  following 
pages,  premising,  that  our  account  is  chiefly  abridged  from 
"Keate's  Pelew  Islands,"  a  volume  compiled  from  the  jour- 
nals and  communications  of  Captain  Wilson  and  his  brother 
officers. 

VOYAGE  FROM  PELEW  TO  CHINA. 

After  an  affectionate  parting,  the  crew  and  their  new  charge 
left  Pelew  on  the  12th  of  November  1783.  Lee  Boo,  the  first 
night  he  slept  on  board,  ordered  Boyam,  his  servant  (a  Malay, 
who  acted  also  as  his  interpreter),  to  bring*  his  mat  upon  deck ; 
apparently  annoyed  by  the  restraint  and  confinement  of  a  cabin. 
He  was  the  next  morning  much  surprised  at  not  seeing  land. 
Captain  Wilson  now  clothed  him  in  a  shirt,  waistcoat,  and  a 
pair  of  trousers :  he  appeared  to  feel  himself  uneasy  in  wearing* 
the  two  first  articles,  and  soon  took  them  off  and  folded  them 
up,  using  them  only  as  a  pillow ;  but,  being  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  the  indelicacy  of  having  no  clothing-,  he  never  appeared 
without  his  trousers.  As  the  vessel,  proceeding  northward,  ad- 
vanced into  a  climate  g-radually  growing  colder,  he  in  a  little 
time  felt  less  inconvenience  in  putting  on  again  his  jacket  and 
shirt ;  to  which,  when  he  had  been  a  little  time  accustomed,  his 
new-taug-ht  sense  of  propriety  was  so  gTeat,  that  he  would  never 
change  his  dress,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  presence  of  another 
person,  always  retiring  for  that  purpose  to  some  dark  corner 
where  no  one  could  see  him. 

As  they  approached  the  Chinese  coast,  Lee  Boo  appeared  quite 
delighted  at  the  sight  of  land  and  the  number  of  boats  on  the 
water.  Before  Captain  Wilson  went  on  shore,  the  prince,  on 
seeing"  the  large  Portuguese  ships  at  anchor  in  the  Typa, 
appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished,  exclaiming-,  as  he  looked  at 
them,  "  Clow,  clow,  muc  clow !"  that  is.  Large,  large,  very  larg-e ! 
Here  he  gave  our  people  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing  the  natu- 
ral benevolence  of  his  mind.  Some  of  the  Chinese  boats,  that  are 
rowed  by  poor  Tartar  women,  vnih.  their  little  children  tied  to 
their  backs,  and  who  live  in  families  on  the  water,  suiTounded 
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the  vessel  to  petition  for  fragments  of  victuals ;  and  the  young- 
prince,  on  noticing-  their  supplications,  gave  them  oranges,  and 
such  other  thing's  as  he  had,  being  particularly  attentive  to  offer 
them  those  edibles  which  he  liked  best  himself. 

On  landing  at  Macao,  Lee  Boo  was  introduced  to  the  for- 
mer acquaintances  of  Captain  Wilson :  among*  others  to  a  Mr 
M'Intyre,  and  to  a  Portuguese  gentleman  of  some  distinction, 
to  whose  residence  he  was  first  taken.  This  being'  the  first 
house  our  young  traveller  had  ever  seen,  he  was  apparently 
lost  in  silent  admiration.  What  struck  most  his  imagination 
at  first,  was  the  upright  walls  and  the  flat  ceiling's ;  he  seemed 
as  if  puzzling'  himself  to  comprehend  how  they  coidd  be  formed; 
and  the  decorations  of  the  rooms  were  also  no  small  subject  of 
astonishment.  When  he  was  inti'oduced  to  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  his  deportment  was  so  easy  and  polite,  that  it  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  abundant  good-nature.  So  far  from  being 
embari'assed,  he  permitted  the  company  to  examine  his  hands, 
which  were  tattooed,  and  appeared  pleased  with  the  attention 
shown  him.  Wlien  he  retired  with  Captain  Wilson,  Ins  be- 
haviour left  on  the  mind  of  every  one  present  the  impression, 
that  however  great  the  surprise  might  be  which  the  scenes  of  a 
new  world  had  awakened  in  him,  it  could  hardly  be  exceeded  by 
that  which  his  own  amiable  manners  and  native  polish  would 
excite  in  others. 

Mr  M'Intyi'e  next  conducted  them  to  his  own  house,  where 
they  were  introduced  into  a  hall  lighted  up,  with  a  table  in  the 
middle  covered  for  supper,  and  a  sideboard  handsomely  decorated. 
Here  a  new  scene  burst  at  once  on  Lee  Boo's  mind :  he  was  all 
eye,  all  admiration.  The  vessels  of  glass  appeared  to  be  the  ob- 
jects which  rivetted  most  his  attention.  Mr  M'Intyre  showed 
him  whatever  he  conceived  would  amuse  him ;  but  everything 
that  surrounded  him  was  attracting ;  his  eye  was  like  his  mind, 
lost  and  bewildered.  It  was  in  truth  to  him  a  scene  of  magic,  a 
fairy  tale.  Amongst  the  things  that  solicited  his  notice,  was  a 
large  mirror  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  reflected  almost 
his  whole  person.  Here  Lee  Boo  stood  in  perfect  amazement  at 
seeing  himself :  he  laughed,  he  drew  back,  and  returned  to  look 
ag'ain,  quite  absorbed  in  wonder.  He  made  an  eifort  to  look  be- 
hind, as  if  conceiving  somebody  was  there,  but  found  the  glass 
fixed  close  to  the  wall.  Mr  M'Intyre  observing  the  idea  that 
had  crossed  him,  ordered  a  small  glass  to  be  brought  into  the 
room,  wherein  having  viewed  his  face,  he  looked  behind,  to  dis- 
cover the  person  who  looked  at  him,  totally  unable  to  make  out 
how  all  this  was  produced. 

After  passing  an  evening,  v,-hich  had  been  rendered  pleasant 
and  cheerful  from  the  hospitality  of  their  host  and  the  simplicity 
of  Lee  Boo,  our  people  retired  for  the  night.  Whether  the  prince 
passed  it  in  sleep,  or  in  reflecting  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were  the  next 
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morning'  recollected  by  him  in  that  confused  manner  in  which 
we  recall  the  traces  of  a  dream. 

Soon  after  the  crew  came  on  shore,  some  of  them  ■went  to 
purchase  such  thing's  as  they  were  in  want  of,  in  doing'  which 
they  did  not  forg-et  Lee  Boo,  who  was  a  favourite  with  tliem  all. 
Tliey  boug-ht  him  some  little  trinkets,  which  they  thoug-ht  would, 
from  their  novelty,  please  him.  Amongst  them  was  a  string- 
of  large  g-lass  beads,  the  tirst  sight  of  which  almost  threw  him 
into  an  ecstacy  :  he  hug'g'ed  them  with  a  transport  that  could 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  interested  possessor  of  a  string  of  pearls 
of  equal  magnitude.  His  imagination  told  him  he  had  iir  his 
hands  all  the  wealth  the  world  could  afford  him.  He  ran  with 
eagerness  to  Captain  Wilson,  to  show  him  his  riches,  and,  enrap- 
tured with  the  idea  that  his  family  should  share  them  with  him, 
he,  in  the  utmost  agitation,  intrea'ted  Ca])tain  Wilson  would  im- 
mediately get  him  a  Chinese  vessel,  to  carry  his  treasures  to  Pelew, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  king,  that  he  might  distribute  them  as 
he  thought  best,  and  thereby  see  what  a  country  the  English  had 
conveyed  him  to  ;  adding,  that  the  people  who  carried  them 
should  tell  the  king  that  Lee  Boo  would  soon  send  him  other 
presents.  He  also'told  Captain  Wilson  that  if  the  ]ieople  faith- 
fully executed  their  charge,  he  would  (independent  of  what  Abba 
Thulle  would  give  them)  present  them  at  their  return  with  one 
or  two  beads,  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity. 

■N^Tiilst  Lee  Boo  remained  at  ]Macao,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  people  of  different  nations;  and  also  was 
shown  three  Englishwomen,  who,  having  lost  their  husbands 
in  India,  had  been  sent  from  IMadras  thither,  and  were  wait- 
ing there  to  return  to  Europe,  to  whom  the  "  new  man,"  as  he 
was  called,  gave  the  preference  to  any  other  of  the  fair  sex  he 
had  seen. 

Having  no  quadrupeds  at  Pelew,  the  two  dogs  left  there 
were  the  only  kind  he  had  seen ;  on  which  account  the  sheep, 
goats,  and  other  cattle  which  he  met  with  whilst  at  INIacao, 
were  viewed  with  wonder.  The  Newfoundland  dog  which  had 
been  given  to  his  uncle  in  Pelew,  being  called  Sailor,  he  a])plied 
the  word  sailor  to  every  animal  that  had  four  legs.  Seeing 
some  horses  in  a  stable,  he  called  them  "  clow  sailor ;"  that  is, 
"large  sailor;"  but  the  next  day,  observing-  a  man  pass  the  house 
on  horseback,  he  was  himself  so  wonderfully  astonished,  that  he 
wanted  every  one  to  go  and  see  the  strange  sight.  He  went 
afterwards  to  the  stables  where  the  horses  were ;  he  felt,  he 
stroked  them,  and  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  their  food  was, 
having  found,  by  offering  them  some  oranges  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  that  they  would  not  eat  them.  He  was  easily  persuaded 
to  get  on  one  of  their  backs ;  and  when  he  was  informed  what  a 
noble,  docile,  and  useful  animal  it  was,  he  with  much  earnest- 
ness I)esought  the  captain  to  get  one  sent  to  his  uncle,  to  whom 
he  said  he  was  sure  it  would  be  of  great  service. 
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Anxious  to  olitain  a  vessel  bound  for  Eng'land,  Captain  "Wilson 
left  IMacao  for  Canton,  taking-  his  wondering-  charge  along-  with 
him.  At  Canton,  the  number  of  houses,  the  variet}^  of  shops, 
and  the  multitude  of  artihcers,  g-reatly  astonished  him.  Being- 
at  the  Company's  table  at  the  factory,  the  vessels  of  glass,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  particularly  the  g-lass  chandeliers,  at- 
tracted his  notice.  When,  on  looking-  round,  he  surveyed  the 
number  of  attendants  standing-  behind  the  g-entlemen's  chairs, 
he  observed  to  Captain  Wilson  that  the  kinff,  his  father,  lived 
in  a  manner  very  different,  having-  only  a  little  fish,  a  yam,  or 
a  cocoa-nut,  which  he  ate  from  otf  a  leaf,  and  drank  out  of  the 
shell  of  the  nut;  and  when  his  meal  was  finished,  wiped  his 
mouth  and  his  fingers  with  a  bit  of  cocoa-nut  husk  ;  whereas 
the  compan3'-  present  ate  a  bit  of  one  thing-  and  then  a  bit  of . 
another,  the  servants  always  supplying-  them  with  a  different 
plate,  and  different  sorts  of  vessels  to  drink  out  of.  He  seemed 
from  the  first  to  relish  tea ;  coffee  he  disliked  the  smell  of,  and 
therefore  refused  it,  at  the  same  time  telling:  Captain  "S^'ilson 
he  would  drink  it  if  he  ordered  him.  On  their  arrival  at  Macao, 
one  of  the  seamen  being  much  intoxicated,  Lee  Boo  expressed 
g-reat  concern,  thinking-  him  very  ill,  and  applied  to  Mr  Sharp, 
the  surg-eon,  to  g-o  and  see  him.  Being-  told  nothing  material 
ailed  him,  that  it  Avas  only  the  effect  of  a  liquor  that  common 
people  were  apt  to  indulge  in,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  well, 
he  appeared  satisfied ;  but  would  never  after  even  taste  spirits, 
if  any  were  offered  him,  saying-  "  it  was  not  drink  fit  for  gentle- 
men." As  to  his  eating-  and  drinking-,  he  was  in  both  temperate 
to  a  degree. 

Whilst  at  Canton,  several  gentlemen,  who  had  been  at  Mada- 
g-ascar  and  other  places  where  the  throwing-  of  the  spear  is 
practised,  and  who  themselves  were  in  some  degree  skilled  in  the 
art,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  prince  perform  this  ex- 
ercise, they  assembled  at  the  hall  of  the  factory  for  that  purpose. 
Lee  Boo  did  not  at  first  point  his  spear  to  any  particular  object, 
but  only  shook  and  poised  it,  as  is  usually  done  before  the 
weapon  is  thi-own  from  the  hand  :  this  they  were  also  able  to  do; 
but,  proposing-  to  aim  at  some  particular  point,  thej  fixed  this 
point  to  be  a  g-auze  cag-e  which  hung:  up  in  the  hall,  and  which 
had  a  bird  painted  in  the  middle.  Lee  Boo  took  up  his  spear 
with  great  apparent  indifference,  and,  levelling-  at  the  little  bird, 
struck  it  through  the  head,  astonishing-  all  his  competitors,  who, 
at  the  g-reat  distance  from  whence  they  flung-,  with  much  difH- 
culty  even  hit  the  cage. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  stone  building-s  and  sitacious 
rooms  in  the  houses  at  Canton ;  but  the  flat  ceiling-s  still  con- 
tinued to  excite  his  Avonder :  he  often  comjiared  them  with  the 
sloping-  thatched  roofs  at  Pelew,  and  said,  by  the  time  he  went 
back  he  should  have  learnt  how  it  was  done,  and  would  then  tell 
the  people  there  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  build.     The 
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benefiting-  his  country  by  whatever  he  saw,  seemed  to  be  the 
point  to  which  all  his  observations  were  directed. 

Being'  at  the  house  of  Mr  Freeman,  one  of  the  supercargoes, 
amono-st  the  things  brought  in  for  tea  was  a  sugar-dish  of  blue 
glass,  which  much  struck  Lee  Boo's  fancy.  The  joy  with  which 
he  viewed  it,  induced  that  gentleman,  after  tea,  to  carry  him  into 
another  room,  where  there  were  two  barrels  of  the  same  kind  of 
blue  glass  (which  held  about  two  quarts  each)  jilaced  on  brackets : 
his  eye  was  again  caught  by  the  same  alluring  colour;  he  looked 
at  them  eagerly,  then  went  awaj',  and  returned  to  them  with 
new  delight.  The  gentleman  observing  the  j^leasure  they  gave 
him,  told  him  he  would  make  him  a  present  of  them,  and  tluit 
he  should  carry  them  to  Pelew.  This  threw  him  into  such  a 
transport  of  joy,  he  could  hardly  contain  himself..  He  declared 
them  to  be  a  great  treasure ;  and  that,  when  he  returned,  his 
father  Abba  Thulle  should  have  them.  He  wished  his  relations 
at  Pelew  could  but  see  them,  as  he  was  sure  they  would  be  lost 
in  astonishment. 

A  passage  to  England  having  been  obtained  in  the  Morse, 
East  Indiaman,  Captain  Wilson  and  Lee  Boo  bade  adieu  to 
their  hospitable  friends  at  Canton  about  the  end  of  December 
1783. 

VOYAGE  FROM  CA>"TOX  TO  ENGLAND. 

The  homeward  voyage  of  the  Morse  was  prosperous  and  plea- 
sant, and  Lee  Boo  received  every  kindness  and  attention  from 
the  commander.  Captain  Elliot.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
so  courteous  and  amiable,  that  every  one  was  ready  to  render 
him  any  service  in  their  power ;  and  thus  the  tedium  of  their 
long  voyage  was  greatly  alleviated.  Lee  Boo  was  extremely 
desirous  of  knowing  the  name  and  country  of  every  ship  he 
met  at  sea,  and  would  repeat  what  he  was  told  over  and  over, 
till  he  had  fixed  it  well  in  his  memory;  and,  as  each  inquiry 
was  gratified,  he  made  a  knot  on  his  line ;  but  these  knots  now- 
having  greatly  multiplied,  he  was  obliged  to  repeat  them  over 
every  day  to  refi'esh  his  memory,  and  often  to  recur  to  Cap- 
tain Wilson  or  others  when  he  had  forgot  what  any  particular 
knot  referred  to.  The  officers  in  the  Morse,  with  whom  only 
he  associated,  when  they  saw  him  thus  busied  with  his  line, 
used  to  say  he  was  reading  his  journal.  He  frequently  asked 
after  all  the  peojile  of  the  Orooloug,  who  had  g-one  aboard 
different  ships  at  China,  particularly  after  the  captain's  son  and 
Mr  Sharp. 

He  had  not  been  long  on  the  voyage,  before  he  solicited  Cap- 
tain Wilson  to  g'et  him  a  book,  and  point  out  to  him  the  letters, 
that  he  might,  when  he  knew  them,  be  instructed  in  reading.  All 
convenient  opportunities  were  allotted  to  gratify  this  wish  of  his 
young  pupil,  who  discovered  great  readiness  in  comprehending 
every  information  given  him. 
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On  arriving"  at  St  Helena,  he  was  much  struck  with  ths  soldiers 
and  cannon  on  the  foi-tilications  ;  and  the  coming-  in  soon  after 
of  foui"  Eng-lish  men-of-war,  afforded  him  a  sight  highly  de- 
lig'hting,  particularly  those  which  had  two  tier  of  guns.  It 
was  explained  to  him  that  these  ships  were  intended  only  for 
fighting,  and  that  the  other  vessels  which  he  then  saw  in  the  bay 
were  destined  for  commerce,  to  transport  and  exchang-e  from  one 
country  to  another  its  produce  and  manufactures.  Captain 
Buller,  the  commander  of  his  majesty's  ship  Chaser,  had  the 
goodness  to  take  him  on  board  his  own  and  another  ship,  to  let 
him  see  the  men  exercised  at  the  great  guns  and  small  arms, 
which  exceedingly  impressed  his  imagination. 

On  being  carried  to  see  a  school,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
could  learn  as  the  boys  did,  feeling  his  own  deficiency  in  know- 
ledge. 

He  desired  to  ride  on  horseback  into  the  coimtry,  which  he 
was  permitted  to  do  :  he  sat  well,  and  galloped,  showed  no  fear 
of  falling,  and  appeared  highly  pleased  both  with  the  novelty 
and  pleasure  of  the  exercise. 

Visiting-  the  Company's  garden,  he  noticed  some  shady  walks 
formed  with  bamboos  arching  overhead  on  lattice-work.  He 
was  struck  with  the  refreshing  coolness  they  afforded,  and  ob- 
served that  his  own  countrymen  were  ig-norant  of  the  advantag-es 
they  might  enjoy,  saying-  that  on  this  island  they  had  but  little 
wood,  yet  applied  it  to  a  good  purpose  ;  that  at  Pelew  they  had 
great  abundance,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  it;  adding-,  that 
when  he  went  back  he  would  speak  to  the  king,  tell  him  how 
defective  they  were,  and  have  men  emjjloyed  to  make  such  bowers 
as  he  had  seen.  Such  were  the  dawnings  of  a  mind  that  felt  its 
own  darkness,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  catch-  at  every  ray  of 
light  that  might  lead  it  forward  to  information  and  improve- 
ment! 

Before  the  Morse  quitted  St  Helena  the  Lascelles  arrived, 
by  which  occurrence  Lee  Boo  had  an  interview  with  his  first 
friend,  Mr  Sharp.  He  had  a  sight  of  him  from  a  window,  and  ran 
out  with  the  utmost  impatience  to  take  him  by  the  hand ;  happy, 
after  so  long  a  separation,  to  meet  him  again,  and  evincing-  by 
his  ardour  the  grateful  sentiments  he  retained  of  the  attention 
that  gentleman  had  shown  him. 

As  he  drew  near  the  British  Channel,  the  number  of  vessels 
that  he  observed  pursuing  their  different  courses  increasing-  so 
much,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  keeping-  of  his  journal ;  but 
was  still  very  inquisitive  to  know  whither  they  were  sailing-. 
When  the  Morse  got  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Captain  Wilson,  his 
brother,  the  prince,  with  several  other  passengers,  quitted  her, 
and  coming  in  a  boat  between  the  Needles,  arrived  safely  at  Ports- 
mouth on  the  14th  of  July  1784.  On  landing,  the  number  and 
size  of  the  men-of-war  in  harbour,  the  variety  of  houses,  and  the 
ramparts,  were  all  objects  of  attraction  :  he  seemed  so  totally  ab- 
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sorbed  in  silent  surprise,  that  he  liad  no  leisure  to  ask  any  questions. 
The  officer  of  the  IMorse  charp:ed  \vith  the  despatches  setting-  off 
immediately  for  London,  Captain  "Wilson,  impatient  to  see  his 
famih",  accompanied  him,  leaving-  his  young-  traveller  under  the 
care  of  his  brother,  to  follow  him  by  a  coach,  which  was  to  set 
oft'  in  the  eveniner.  As  soon  as  he  reached  town,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  captain's  house  at  Rotherhithe,  where  he  was  not  a  little 
happy  to  rejoin  his  adopted  father,  and  in  being  introduced  to 
his  family. 

Though  part  of  his  journey  had  been  passed  during;  the  nig-ht, 
yet,  with  returning-  day,  his  eyes  had  full  employment  on  every 
side ;  and  when  he  had,  g-ot  to  Avhat  was  now  to  be  for  some 
time  his  destined  home,  he  arrived  in  all  the  natural  g-low  of 
his  youthful  spirits.  "Whatever  he  had  observed  in  silence  was 
now'  eagerly  disclosed.  He  described  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  journey ;  said  it  was  very  pleasant ;  that  he  had  been 
put  into  a  little  house,  which 'was  run  away  with  by  horses; 
that  he  slept,  but  still  was  going-  on  ;  and  whilst  he  went  one 
■way,  the  fields,  houses,  and  trees  all  went  another ;  everything, 
fi'om  the  quickness  of  travelling,  appearing  to  him  to  be  in 
motion. 

At  the  hour  of  rest,  he  was  shown  by  IMr  M.  "Wilson  up  to 
his  chamber,  where  for  the  tirst  time  he  saw  a  four-post  bed. 
He  could  scarcely  conceive  what  it  meant.  He  jumped  in,  and 
jumped  out  again  ;  felt  and  pulled  aside  the  curtains  ;  got  into 
bed,  and  then  got  out  a  second  time  to  admire  its  exterior  form. 
At  length,  having  become  acquainted  with  its  use  and  conve- 
iiience,"he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  saying  "  that  in  England 
there  was  a  house  for  everything." 

HIS  CONDUCT  IK  ENGLAND. 

"  It  was  not,  I  believe,  more  than  a  week  after  his  arrival," 
continues  the  narrative  of  Mr  Keate,  "  when  I  was  invited 
by  my  late  valued  friend  Robert  Rashleigh,  Esq.  to  dinner, 
where'  Captaiia  "Wilson  and  his  young  char":e  were  expected. 
Lee  Boo  then  possessed  but  very  little  English,  yet,  between 
words  and  action,  made  himself  tolerably  understood,  and  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  what  was  said  to  him, 
especially  having  the  captain  by  him  to  explain  whatever  he  did 
not  clearly  comprehend.  He  was  dressed  as  an  Englishman,  ex- 
cepting that  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  fashion  of  his  own  country; 
appeared  to  be  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age  ;  was 
of  middle  stature ;  and  had  a  countenance  so  strongly  marked 
with  sensibility  and  good-humour,  that  it  instantly  prejudiced 
every  one  in  his  favour ;  and  this  countenance  was  enlivened  by 
eyes'so  quick  and  intelligent,  that  they  mig'ht  really  be  said  to 
announce  his  thoughts  and  conceptions  without  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage. 
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"Thou2:h  the  accounts  I  had  previously  received  of  tliis  'new 
man,'  as  he  was  called  at  Macao,  had  g-reatly  raised  my  expecta- 
tions, yet,  when  I  had  been  a  little  time  in  his  company',  I  was 
perfectly  astonished  at  the  ease  and  g-entleness  of  his  manners  : 
he  was  lively  and  pleasant,  and  had  a  politeness  without  form  or 
restraint,  which  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  natural  good-breed- 
ing-. As  I  chanced  to  sit  near  him  at  table,  I  paid  him  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  which  he  seemed  to  be  very  sensible  of.  Many 
questions  were  of  course  put  to  Captain  Wilson  by  the  companj'" 
concerning-  this  personage,  and  the  comitry  he  had  brought  him 
from,  which  no  European  had  ever  visited  before.  He  obligingly 
entered  on  many  particular  circumstances  which  were  highly 
interesting",  spoke  of  the  battles  in  which  his  people  had  assisted 
the  king  of  Pelew,  and  of  the  peculiar  manner  the  natives  had 
of  tying"  up  their  hair  when  going"  to  war.  Lee  Eoo,  who  fully 
understood  Avhat  his  friend  was  explaining,  very  obligingly, 
and  unasked,  untied  his  own,  and  threw  it  into  the  form  Cap- 
tain Wilson  had  been  describing.  I  might  tire  the  reader 
were  I  to  enumerate  the  trivial  occurrences  of  a  few  hours, 
rendered  only  of  consequence  from  the  singularity  of  this 
young  man's  situation ;  suffice  it  to  say,  there  was  in  all  his 
deportment  such  aifability  and  propriety  of  behaviour,  that 
when  he  took  leave  of  the  company,  there  was  hardly  any  one 
present  who  did  not  feel  a  satisfaction  in  having"  had  an  inter- 
view with  him. 

"  I  went  to  Rotherhithe  a  few  days  after  to  see  Captain  Wil- 
son ;  Lee  Boo  was  reading  at  a  Avindow ;  he  recollected  me  in- 
stantly, and  flew  with  eagerness  to  the  door  to  meet  me,  looked 
on  me  as  a  friend,  and  ever  after  attached  himself  to  me,  appeai-- 
ing  to  be  happj-  whenever  we  met  together.  In  this  visit  I  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him,  and  we  muttially  managed 
to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  each  other.  He  seemed  to  be 
pleased  Avith  everything  about  him  ;  said,  '  All  fine  country,  fine 
street,  fine  coach,  and  house  upon  house  up  to  sky,'  putting 
alternately  one  hand  above  another,  by  which  I  found  (the  habi- 
tations in  Pelew  being-  all  on  the  ground)  that  every  separate 
storey  of  our  buildings  he  at  that  time  considered  as  a  distinct 
house. 

"  He  was  introduced  to  several  of  the  directors  of  the  India 
Company,  taken  to  visit  many  of  the  captain's  friends,  and  gra- 
dually shown  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  town  ;  but  his  prudent  conductor  had  the  caution  to 
avoid  taking  him  to  any  places  of  public  entertainment,  lest  he 
might  accidentally,  in  those  heated  resorts,  catch  the  small-pox — 
a  disease  which  he  purposed  to  inoculate  the  young  prince  with, 
as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  enough  of  our  language  to  be  reasoned 
into  the  necessity''  of  submitting"  to  the  operation ;  judging,  and 
surely  not  without  good  reason,  that,  by  giving  him  so" offensive 
and  troublesome  a  distemper,  without  lirst  explaining  its  nature, 
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and  preparing-  his  mind  to  yield  to  it,  it  miglit  ■weaken  that 
mibounded  cuutidence  which  this  youth  i)laced  in  his  adopted 
father. 

"  After  he  had  been  a  while  settled,  and  a  little  habituated  to 
the  manners  of  this  country,  he  was  sent  every  day  to  an  aca- 
demy at  Rotherhithe,  to  be  instructed  in  reading;  and  writing", 
which  he  was  himself  eager  to  attain,  and  most  assiduous  in 
learning".  His  whole  deportment,  whilst  there,  was  so  engaging', 
that  it  not  only  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  gentleman  under 
w"hose  tuition  he  was  placed,  but  also  the  aifectiou  of  his  young 
companions.  In  the  hours  of  recess,  when  he  returned  to  the 
captain's  house,  he  amused  the  whole  family  by  his  vivacity, 
noticing"  every  particularity  he  saw  in  any  of  his  schooliellows, 
■with  great  good-humour  mimicking  their  different  manners, 
sometimes  saying  he  would  have  a  school  of  his  own  when  he 
returned  to  Pelew,  and  should  be  thought  very  wise  when  he 
taug'ht  the  great  people  their  letters. 

"  He  always  addressed  INIr  Wilson  by  the  appellation  of  cap- 
tain ;  but  never  would  call  Mrs  Wilson  (to  whom  he  behaved 
with  the  warmest  a-ffection)  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
mother,  looking  on  that  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  respect. 
Being  often  told  he  should  say  Mrs  Wilson,  his  constant  rejjly 
was,  '  No,  no — mother,  mother.' 

"  Captain  Wilson,  when  invited  to  dine  ■with  his  particular 
friends,  was  generally  accompanied  by  Lee  Boo ;  on  which  occa- 
sions there  was  so  much  ease  and  politeness  in  his  behaviour,  as 
if  he  had  been  always  habituated  to  good  company.  He  adapted 
himself  very  readily  to  whatever  he  saw  were  the  customs  of  the. 
country,  and  fully  confirmed  me  in  an  opinion  which  I  have  ever 
entertained,  that  good  manners  is  the  natural  result  of  natural 
good  sense. 

"  Wherever  this  young  man  went,  nothing  escaped  his  obser- 
vation :  he  had  an  ardent  desire  of  information,  and  thankfully 
received  it,  always  expressing"  a  wish  to  know  by  what  means 
effects  which  he  noticed  were  produced.  I  was  one  day  in  com- 
pany W'ith  him,  where  a  young  lady  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord, 
to  see  how  he  was  affected  w'ith  music.  He  appeared  greatly  sur- 
prised that  the  instrument  could  throw  out  so  much  sound.  It 
was  opened,  to  let  him  see  its  interior  construction ;  he  pored  over 
it  with  great  attention,  watching  how  the  jacks  were  moved,  and 
seemed  far  more  disposed  to  puzzle  out  the  means  which  pro- 
duced the  sounds,  than  to  attend  to  the  music  that  was  playing". 
He  was  afterwards  requested  to  give  us  a  Pelew  song :  he  did 
not  wait  for  those  repeated  intreaties  which  singers  usually  re- 
quire, but  obliging'ly  began  one  as  soon  as  asked :  the  tones, 
however,  were  so  harsh  and  discordant,  and  his  breast  seemed 
to  labour  with  so  much  exertion,  that  his  whole  countenance 
was  changed  by  it,  and  every  one's  ears  stunned  with  the  horrid 
notes.      From  this  sample  of  Pelew  singing,  it  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  that  a  chorus  of  such  performers  had  the  effect  of 
making  our  countrymen  at  Oroolong"  fly  to  their  arms ;  it 
might,  in  truth,  have  alarmed  a  whole  garrison ;  though, 
when  he  had  been  some  time  here,  he  readily  learned  two  or 
three  English  songs,  iu  which  his  voice  aj^peared  by  no  means 
inharmonious. 

"  Lee  Boo's  temper  was  very  mild  and  compassionate,  dis- 
covering-, in  various  instances,  that  he  had  brought  from  his 
father's  territories  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  was  fomid 
to  reign  there ;  yet  he  at  all  times  governed  it  by  discretion  and 
judgment.  If  he  saw  the  young  asking  relief,  he  would  rebuke 
them  with  what  little  English  he  was  master  of,  telling  them  it 
was  a  shame  to  beg  when  they  were  able  to  work ;  but  the  in- 
treaties  of  old  age  he  could  never  withstand,  saying,  '  Must  give 
l)oor  old  man — old  man  no  able  to  work.' 

"  I  am  ]ierfectly  convinced  that  Captain  Wilson,  from  the  con- 
fidence which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  would  have  held 
himself  inviolably  bound  to  protect  and  serve  this  young-  creature 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  abilities ;  but,  independent  of  what 
he  felt  was  due  to  the  noble  character  of  Abba  ThuUe,  there  was 
so  much  gentleness  and  so  much  g-ratitude  lodged  in  Lee  Boo's 
heart,  that  not  only  the  captain,  but  every  member  of  his  family, 
viewed  him  with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion. Mr  H.  "Wilson,  the  captain's  son,  being  a  youth  of  a  very 
amiable  character,  and  a  few  years  younger  than  Lee  Boo,  they 
had,  during-  their  voyage  to  and  stay  in  China,  become  mutually 
attached  to  each  other;  and  meeting  again  under  the  father's 
roof,  their  fi'iendship  was  still  more  cemented.  The  young  prince 
looked  on  him  as  a  brother,  and,  in  his  leisure  hours  from  the 
academy,  was  happy  to  find  in  him  a  companion  to  converse 
with,  to  exercise  the  throwing  of  the  spear,  or  to  partake  in  any 
innocent  recreation. 

"Boyam,  the  Malay  whom  the  king-  had  sent  to  attend  on 
his  son,  proving  an  m"iprincipled,  dishonest  fellow,  Lee  Boo 
was  so  disg-usted  with  his  conduct,  that  he  intreated  Captain 
Wilson  to  send  him  back  to  Sumatra,  which  he  had  learned 
was  the  Malay's  own  country ;  and  Tom  Rose,  a  man  of  tried 
fidelity,  and  who  had  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  the  Pelew 
languag-e,  being-  at  this  time  in  England,  was  engaged  to 
supply  his  place ;  an  exchange  which  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
all  parties. 

"  Captain  Wilson  being  now  and  then  incommoded  with 
severe  headaches,  which  were  sometimes  relieved  by  lying 
down  on  the  bed,  on  these  occasions  the  feelings  of  Lee  Boo 
Avere  ever  alarmed.  He  ajipeared  always  unhappy,  would  creep 
up  softly  to  his  protectoi-'s  chamber,  and  sit  silently  by  his 
bedside  for  a  long  time  together  without  moving,  peeping 
gently  from  time  to  time  between  the  curtains  to  see  if  he  slept 
or  lay  easy. 
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"As  the  anecdotes  of  this  shigular  youth  are  but  scanty,  Iteing- 
all  unfortunately  limited  to  a  very  short  period,  I  would  unwil- 
lin<rly,  in  this  place,  withhold  one  where  his  own  heart  de- 
scribed itself.  Tlie  captain  havin<r  been  all  the  morning'  in  Lon- 
don, after  dinner  asked  his  son  if  lie  had  been  at  some  ])lace  he 
had,  before  he  went  to  town,  directed  him  to  call  at  witli  a  par- 
ticular messag'e.  The  fact  was,  the  two  j'oung:  friends  had  been 
amusing-  tlieraselves  with  throwing-  the  spear,  and  the  business 
had  been  totally  forgotten.  Captain  Wilson  was  hurt  at  the 
neg-lect,  and  told  his  son  it  was  very  idle  and  careless;  this  being- 
spoken  in  an  impatient  tone  of  voice,  which  Lee  Boo  conceiving- 
was  a  mark  of  anger  in  the  father,  slipped  unobserved  out  of  the 
parlour.  The  matter  was  instantly  forgotten,  and  something- 
else  talked  of;  when,  Lee  Boo  being'  missed,  Harry  Wilson  was 
sent  to  look  after  him,  who,  tinding  him  in  a  back  room  quite 
dejected,  desired  him  to  return  to  the  family.  Lee  Boo  took  his 
young-  friend  by  the  hand,  and  on  entering  the  parlour,  went  up 
to  the  father,  and  laying  hold  of  his  hand,  joined  it  with  that  of 
his  son,  and  pressing  them  tog-ether,  dropped  over  both  those 
tears  of  sensibility  which  his  aiiectionate  heart  could  not  on  the 
occasion  suppress. 

"  Captain  AVilson  and  the  young  prince  dining  with  me  early 
after  his  arrival,  I  was  asking  how  he  was  affected  by  painting-. 
On  mentioning:  the  subject,  Dr  Carmichael  Smyth,  whom  I  had 
requested  to  meet  this  stranger,  wished  me  to  bring'-  a  miniature 
of  myself,  that  we  mig-ht  all  thereby  observe  if  it  struck  him  : 
he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  instantly  darting  his  eyes  towards 
me,  called  out,  '  Misser  Keate — very  nice,  yevy  g-ood.'  The  cap- 
tain then  asking'  him  if  he  understood  what  it  signified,  he  re- 
plied, 'Lee  Boo  understand  well;  that  Misser  Keate  die,  this 
Misser  Keate  live.'  A  treatise  on  the  utility  and  intent  of  por- 
trait-painting- could  not  have  better  defined  the  art  than  this 
little  sentence.  INIrs  Wilson  desiring  Lee  Boo,  who  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  to  send  her  some  cherries,  perceiving- 
that  he  was  going  to  take  them  up  with  his  fingers,  jocosely  no- 
ticed it  to  him ;  he  instantly  resorted  to  a  spoon ;  but,  sensible 
that  he  had  discovered  a  little  unpoliteness,  his  countenance  was 
in  a  moment  suffused  with  a  blush  that  visibly  forced  itself 
throug-h  his  dark  complexion.  A  ladj"  who  was  of  the  party 
being-  incommoded  by  the  violent  heat  of  the  day,  Avas  nearly 
fainting,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  room.  This  amial)le  youth 
seemed  much  distressed  at  the  accident,  and  seeing  her  appear 
again  when  we  were  summoned  to  tea,  his  inquiries  and  parti- 
cular attention  to  her  as  strong'ly  marked  his  tendei*ness  as  it 
did  his  g-ood-breeding. 

"  He  was  fond  of  riding-  in  a  coach  beyond  any  other  con- 
veyance, because,  he  said,  people  could  be  carried  where  they 
wanted  to  g-o,  and  at  the  same  time  sit  and  converse  together. 
He  seemed  particularly-  pleased  at  g-oing-  to  church,  and  thoug-h 
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he  could  not  comprehend  the  service,  yet  he  perfectly  understood 
the  intent  of  it,  and  always  behaved  there  with  remarkable  pro- 
priety and  attention. 

"  Captain  AVilson  kept  him  from  going'  abroad,  except  to  visit 
friends,  for  the  reason  ah'eady  assigned,  as  also  from  another 
prudential  consideration,  that  his  mind  might  be  tranquil,  nor 
too  much  drawn  off  from  the  great  object  in  view,  the  attaining 
the  language,  which  would  enable  him  to  comprehend  fully  every 
purposed  information,  and  to  enjoy  better  Avhatever  he  should 
then  be  shown.  The  river,  the  shipping",  and  the  bridges,  he  was 
forcibly  struck  with  ;  and  he  was  several  times  taken  to  see  the 
Guards  exercised  and  marched  in  St  James's  Park ;  a  sight  which 
gratified  him  much — everything'  that  was  military  greatly  eng-ag- 
ing  his  attention.  To  a  young-  creature  situated  as  he  was,  and 
whose  eye  and  mind  Avere  ever  in  quest  of  information,  circum- 
stances perpetually  occurred  that  at  the  time  interested  those 
who  were  about  him,  but  which  at  present  would  be  trespassing 
too  much  on  the  reader  to  mention. 

"  I  Avent  to  see  him  the  morning  after  Lunardi's  first  ascent  in 
the  balloon,  not  doubting  but  that  I  should  have  found  him  to 
the  greatest  degree  astonished  at  an  exhibition  which  had  excited 
so  much  curiosity  even  amongst  ourselves  ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  engaged  him  in  the  least.  He 
said  he  thought  it  a  very  foolish  thing  to  ride  in  the  air  like  a 
bii'd,  when  a  man  could  travel  so  much  more  pleasantly  on 
horseback  or  in  a  coach.  He  was  either  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty or  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  or  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
man  flying  up  through  the  clouds,  suspended  at  a  balloon,  might 
have  been  ranked  by  him  as  a  common  occurrence  in  a  country 
which  was  perjietually  spreading  before  him  so  many  subjects  of 
surprise. 

"  Whenever  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  gardens,  he  was 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  jjlants  and  fruit  trees,  would  ask 
many  questions  about  them,  and  say,  when  he  returned  home, 
he  would  take  seeds  of  such  as  would  live  and  flourish  in 
Pelew ;  talked  frequently  of  the  things  he  should  then  per- 
suade the  king  to  alter  or  adopt ;  and  appeared,  in  viewing 
most  objects,  to  consider  how  far  they  might  be  rendei'ed  usefiil 
to  his  own  country. 

"  He  was  now  proceeding  Avith  hasty  strides  in  gaining  the 
English  language,  and  advancing-  so  rapidly  with  his  pen,  that 
lie  Avould  probably  in  a  short  time  have  written  a  very  fine  hand, 
when  he  Avas  OA'ertaken  Avith  that  very  disease  Avhich  Avith  so 
much  caution  bad  been  guarded  against.  On  the  16th  of 
December  he  felt  himself  much  indisposed,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  an  eruption  appeared  all  over  him.  Captain  Wilson  called 
to  inform  me  of  his  uneasiness,  and  AA^as  then  going  to  Dr  Car- 
michael  Smyth,  to  request  he  would  see  him,-  apprehending  that 
it  mig"ht  be  the  small-pox." 
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"  Dr  Smyth,  with  whose  professional  abilities  were  united  every 
accomplishment  of  the  scholar  and  the  g'entleman,  and  whose 
friendship  I  feel  a  pride  in  acknowledg'ing:  mj'self  long-  possessed 
of,  desired  me  to  go  with  him  to  Rotherhithe.  When  he  descended 
from  Lee  Boo's  chamber  (where  he  rather  wished  me  not  to  g-o), 
he  told  the  family  that  there  was  not  a  doubt  with  respect  to  the 
disease,  and  was  sorry  to  add  (what  he  thoug-ht  it  rig-ht  to  pre- 
pare them  for)  that  the  appearances  were  such  as  almost  totally 
precluded  the  hope  of  a  favourable  termination,  but  that  he  had 
ordered  whatever  the  present  moment  required.  Captain  Wilson 
earnestly  solicited  the  continuance,  if  possible,  of  his  visits,  and 
was  assured  that,  however  inconvenient  the  distance,  he  would 
daily  attend  the  issue  of  the  distemper. 

"When  I  went  the  second  day,  I  found  Mv  Sharp  there,  a 
gentleman  often  mentioned  in  the  foregoing'  narrative,  who, 
hearing  of  his  young  friend's  illness,  had  come  to  assist  Captain 
Wilson,  nor  ever  stirred  from  the  house  till  poor  Lee  Boo  had 
yielded  to  his  fate. 

"  The  captain  having  never  had  the  small-pox  himself,  was 
now  precluded  going  into  Lee  Boo's  room,  who,  informed  of  the 
cause,  acquiesced  in  being  deprived  of  seeing  him,  still  continuing 
to  be  full  of  inquiries  after  his  health,  fearing  he  might  catch 
the  disease ;  but  though  Captain  Wilson  complied  with  the  re- 
quest of  his  family  in  not  going  into  the  chamber,  yet  he  never 
absented  himself  from  the  house  ;  and  Mr  Sharp  constantly  took 
care  that  every  direction  was  duly  attended  to,  and  from  him  I 
received  the  account  of  our  unfortunate  young  stranger  during 
his  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  never  re- 
fusing to  take  anything  that  was  ordered  for  him,  when  told  that 
Dr  Smyth  (to  whose  opinion  he  paid  the  greatest  deference)  de- 
sired it.  Mrs  Wilson  happening  to  have  some  indisposition  at 
this  time,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed,  Lee  Boo,  on  hearing  of 
it,  became  impatient,  saying,  '  What !  mother  ill  ?  Lee  Boo  get 
up  to  see  her ;'  which  he  did,  and  would  go  to  her  apartment,  to 
be  satisfied  how  she  really  was. 

"  On  the  Thursday  before  his  death,  walking  across  the  room, 
he  looked  at.  himself  in  the  glass  (his  face  being-  then  much 
swelled  and  disfigured) ;  he  shook  his  head,  and  turned  away,  as 
if  disgusted  at  his  own  appearance,  and  told  Mr  Shai'p  that  '  his 
father  and  mother  much  grieve,  for  they  knew  he  was  very  sick.' 
This  he  repeated  several  times.  At  night,  growing-  worse,  he 
appeared  to  think  himself  in  danger ;  he  took  IVIr  Sharp  by  the 
hand,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  him,  with  earnestness 
said,  '  Good  friend,  when  you  go  to  Pelew,  tell  Abba  ThuUe 
that  Lee  Boo  take  much  drink  to  make  small-pox  go  away,  but 
he  die;  that  the  captain  and  mother'  (meaning  Mrs  Wilson) 
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'very  kind — all  English  very  good  men:  was  much  sorry  he 
could  not  speak  to  the  king-  the  number  of  fine  things  the  English 
had  got.'  Then  he  reckoned  what  had  been  given  him  as  pre- 
sents, which  he  wished  Mr  Sharp  would  distribute,  when  he 
went  back,  among  the  chiefs  ;  and  requested  that  very  particular 
care  might  be  taken  of  the  blue  glass  baiTels  on  pedestals, 
which  he  directed  should  be  given  to  the  king. 

"  Poor  Tom  Eose,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  young*  master's 
bed,  was  shedding  tears  at  hearing-  all  this,  which  Lee  Boo  ob- 
serving-, rebuked  him  for  his  weakness,  asking,  '  Why  should  he 
he  crying  so  because  Lee  Boo  die  V 

"Whatever  he  felt,  his  spmt  was  above  complaining;  and 
Mrs  Wilson's  chamber  being-  adjoining-  to  his  own,  he  often 
called  out  to  inquire  if  she  were  better,  always  adding-,  lest  she 
might  suffer  any  disquietude  on  his  account,  '  Lee  Boo  do  well, 
mother.'  The  small-pox,  which  had  been  out  eig'ht  or  nine  days, 
not  rising,  he  began  to  feel  himself  sink,  and  told  Mr  Sharp  he 
was  g'oing  away.  His  mind,  however,  remained  perfectly  clear 
and  calm  to  the  last,  though  what  he  suffered  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  existence  was  severe  indeed.  The  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion struggled  long  and  hard  against  the  venom  of  his  distemper, 
till  exhausted  nature  yielded  in  the  contest. 

"  Captain  Wilson  noticed  to  the  India  House  the  unfortunate 
death  of  this  young  man,  and  received  orders  to  conduct  every- 
thing with  proper  decency  respecting-  his  funeral.  He  was  in- 
terred in  Eotherhithe  churchyard,  the  captain  and  his  brother 
attending.  All  the  young  people  of  the  academy  joined  in  this 
testimony  of  regard  ;  and  the  concourse  of  people  at  the  church 
was  so  great,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole  parish  had  assem- 
bled to  join  in  seeing-  the  last  ceremonies  paid  to  one  who  was  so 
much  beloved  by  all  who  had  known  him. 

"  The  India  Company  soon  after  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  erected 
over  his  grave,  with  the  following  inscription,  which  I  have 
transcribed  from  it : — 

'  To  the  memory  of  Prince  Lee  Boo,  a  native  of  tlie  Pelew  or  Palos 
Islands,  and  son  to  Abba  Thulle,  rupack  or  king  of  the  island 
Coorooraa,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  December  1784, 
aged  20  years  :  this  stone  is  inscribed  by  the  Honourable  United  East 
India  Company  as  a  testimony  of  esteem  for  tbe  humane  and  kind 
treatment  afforded  by  his  father  to  the  crew  of  their  ship,  the  Ante- 
lope, Captain  Wilson,  which  was  wrecked  off  that  island  in  the  night 
of  the  9th  of  August  1783. 

Stop,  reader,  stop  !  let  natiu-e  claim  a  tear — 
A  prince  of  mine,  Lee  Boo,  lies  buried  here.' 

"  Among  the  little  property  which  he  left  behind,  beside  what 
he  had  particularly  requested  Mr  Sharp  to  convey  to  his  father 
and  friends,  there  were  found,  after  his  death,  the  stones  or  seeds 
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of  most  of  the  fruits  he  had  tasted  in  England,  carefully  and 
separatelj'  put  up.  And  when  one  considers  that  his  stay  with 
us  was  but  live  niontlis  and  twelve  days,  we  find  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  lield  of  novelty  that  encompassed  him,  he  had 
not  been  neglectful  of  that  which,  before  his  departure  from 
Pelew,  liad  been  probabl_v  pointed  out  to  him  as  a  princi]ial  matter 
of  attention."  Indeed,  in  all  his  movements  and  acquirements, 
one  idea  seemed  to  be  predominant — namely,  that  of  conveying 
to  his  natiA^e  islands  not  only  the  manners  and  customs,  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  the  English,  but  specimens  of  the  natural 
produce  and  peculiarities  of  their  country.  It  is  true  that  many 
things  which  at  first  appeared  to  him  important  and  valuable, 
would,  as  he  became  better  informed,  present  themselves  in  their 
true  lig-ht ;  but  this  does  not  render  the  less  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration his  early  zeal  and  industry. 

From  these  trifling  anecdotes  of  this  amiable  youth,  cut  off 
in  the  moment  that  his  character  began  to  blossom,  what  hopes 
might  not  have  been  entertained  of  the  future  fruit  such  a  plant 
would  have  produced  !  He  had  both  ardour  and  talents  for  im- 
provement, and  every  gentle  quality  of  the  heart  to  make  him- 
self beloved ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  dim  sight  of  mortals  is  per- 
mitted to  ])enetrate,  he  might,  had  his  dav's  been  lengthened, 
have  carried  back  to  his  own  country — not  the  vices  of  a  new 
world,  but  those  solid  advantages  -which  his  own  good  sense 
\vould  have  suggested  as  likely  to  become  most  useful  to  it. 
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